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THE  director  ^^ejal.^.the.  aeeistanj»  dircotor,  and  the  editorial 
staff  ^f:1íW::^¿pc  AVjíáíiCAií  ^j:/vEtlNl*take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  in  the  first  191 2  issue  to  wish  all  the  constituency 
of  the  Bulletin  a  Happy  New  Year  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  during  this  year  the  Bulletin  will  continue  to  have  that  interest 
and  to  make  that  improvement  which  will  give  the  constituency  as  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  reading  its  pages  as  it  will  the  staff  of  the 
Union  in  preparing  the  material. 


SUDDEN    DEMISE   OF   PRESIDENT   ESTRADA. 

The  Bulletin  takes  this  first  opportunity  to  express  its  profound 
grief  at  the  sudden  death  of  His  Excellency  Emilio  Estrada,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  December, 
191 1.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  demise  of  President  Estrada  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  director  general  sent  a  cable  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Ecuador  and  a  dispatch  to  the  consul 
general  of  that  Republic  in  New  York  City,  expressing  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  the  executive  officers  and  staff  of  this  institution  at  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  the  people  of  Ecuador.  As  a  further  indication  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  President,  the  flag  of  Ecuador  and  the  pennant 
of  the  Union  were  displayed  at  half-mast  from  the  building  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  With  the  death  of  President  Estrada,  Ecuador  loses 
one  of  her  most  prominent  sons  and  ser\'ants. 


ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE   DIRECTOR   GENERAL. 

The  special  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Pan  American  Bulletin 
is  called  to  the  annual  report  of  the  director  general,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  its  meeting, 
November  15,  191 1,  in  which  the  past  work,  present  scope,  and  future 
plans  of  the  Union  are  discussed.  This  report  gives  in  brief  and  con- 
venient form  a  description  of  the  activities  of  the  Union,  which  enables  all 
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persons  who  are  interested  to  gain  at  a  glance  an  accurate  impression  of 
the  actual  work  which  it  is  accomplishing.  Copies  of  this  report  in 
English  or  Spanish  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  this 
office.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  published  in  separate  pamphlet  form 
it  is  not  reproduced  in  the  Bulletin.  There  is  quoted  below  the  con- 
cluding chapter,  under  the  head  of  "Summary  of  progress": 

Before  concluding  this  report  it  would  seem  proper  to  summarize,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  record,  in  brief  teFms^âomc  oCíhç^eyidçncesof  progress  and  illus- 
trations of  the  work  done  by  the  Pa^j  ^'¿«^/i'îa^  ?^*^ii  io  the  five  years  1907-1911, 
incltisive,  during  which  the  present  executive  "officers' have  administered  its  affairs. 

1.  Its  physical  assets  of  buildings..aad,gCOunds  have  grown  in  value  from  nothing 

to  $1,100,000.  •;,  .•••,  A   •;  ;      •;:  :     :  ;  :  :,  :  :  : 

2.  The  ytotal  annual  quotas  of  nîeVi*Anîerican  R^pubKcsfi5r#if«iupport  have  been 
increased  from  $54,000  to  $125,000. 

3.  Many  of  the  countries  were  in  arrears  and  the  organization  faced  a  deficit  five 
years  ago;  now  there  are  practically  no  arrears,  and  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  was 
begim  with  a  favorable  balance. 

4.  The  number  of  expert  employees  upon  its  staff  has  been  nearly  tripled. 

5.  Its  receipts  and  distribution  of  mail  matter,  pamphlets,  and  publications  have 
grown  from  100,000  pieces  per  annum  to  over  700,000  pieces,  and  will  probably  reach 
1,000,000  pieces  during  the  ensuing  year. 

6.  The  number  of  books  in  the  library  has  advanced  from  12,000  to  23,000,  the  col- 
lection of  photographs  from  1,000  to  11,000,  and  the  number  of  halftone  plates  from 
400  to  4,000. 

7.  Its  Monthly  Bulletin  has  been  evolved  from  a  dry  public  document  into  an 
illustrated  and  attractive  as  well  as  instructive  and  interesting  international  magazine 
depicting  the  progress  and  the  development  of  the  American  nations. 

8.  This  Bulletin,  formerly  published  in  four  languages  under  one  cover,  with 
most  limited  circulation,  now  appears  in  four  separate  editions,  namely,  English, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  of  which  last  year  50,000  copies  were  distributed 
in  the  United  States,  40,000  in  Latin  America,  and  10,000  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

9.  The  annual  commerce  of  Latin  America  with  all  the  world  has  grown  approxi- 
mately in  this  period  from  $1,700,000,000  to  $2,360,000,000,  an  increase  in  figures  of 
$660,000,000,  or  an  average  of  over  $100,000,000  per  annum. 

10.  The  total  exchange  of  commerce,  exports  and  imports,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  20  Latin  American  countries  has  grown  approximately  from 
$498,000,000  to  $640,000,000,  an  increase  of  $142,000,000. 

11.  The  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Latin  America  have  grown  approximately 
from  $205,000,000  to  $270,000,000,  an  increase  of  $65,000,000. 

12.  The  exports  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries  to  the  United  States  have 
grown  approximately  from  $292,000,000  to  $369,000,000,  and  increase  of  $77,000,000. 

SPECIFIC   RECORD   OF   THINGS   DONE. 

13.  Considering  specifically  some  of  the  things  it  has  accomplished,  the  following 
are  to  be  noted  : 

(a)  It  has  inaugurated  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  numerous  colleges,  academies,  and 
public  schools. 

(6)  It  has  started  the  study  of  Latin  American  history  and  commercial  geography 
in  similar  institutions. 

(c)  It  has  caused  hundreds  of  reading  clubs  to  take  up  the  study  of  Latin  America. 

(d)  It  has  greatly  increased  the  exchange  of  travel  between  North  and  South  America 
and  started  many  excursions  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
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(e)  It  has  taken  steps  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  students  among 
universities  and  colleges  of  North  and  South  America. 

(/)  It  has  led  steamship  companies  to  improve  and  extend  their  facilities  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Latin  America. 

(g)  It  has  caused  numerous  press  correspondents,  lecturers,  and  writers  of  books  to 
visit  and  study  Latin  America. 

(h)  It  has  invited  to  the  United  States  similar  men  from  that  part  of  the  world  to 
study  their  northern  neighbor. 

(i)  It  has  supplied  thousands  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  Latin  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia  with  a  vast  variety  of  data  regarding  the  American  Republics. 

(j)  It  has  supplied  lists  of  books  and  publications  on  Latin  American  history, 
description,  and  travel  to  numerous  libraries. 

(k)  It  has  answered  the  inquiries  of  lawyers  concerning  the  laws,  codes,  and  statutes 
of  Latin  America. 

(/)  It  has  provided  mining,  hydraulic,  and  electrical  engineers  with  data  regarding 
possibilities  in  Latin  America. 

(m)  It  has  told  capitalists  and  investors  concerning  opportunities  for  developing 
resources,  building  railroads,  and  starting  new  industries. 

(n)  It  has  held  commercial  conferences  for  the  advancement  of  Pan  American  trade 
which  were  attended  by  hundreds  of  representative  business  men  and  commercial 
experts. 

(o)  It  has  started  and  accelerated  the  movement  among  commercial  organizations, 
exporting  and  importing  houses,  ship  operating  and  building  companies  to  "get  ready 
for  the  Panama  Canal." 

(/>)  It  has  acquainted  directly  and  by  correspondence  manufacturers,  exporters,  and 
importers,  not  only  in  the  United  vStates  but  in  Latin  America  and  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  with  trade  opportunities  and  conditions  in  the  American  Republics. 

iq)  Its  executive  officers  and  members  of  its  staff  have  in  response  to  special  invita- 
tions delivered  numerous  addresses  on  Latin  America  to  commercial  and  social  organi- 
zations, colleges,  and  clubs,  etc. 

(r)  It  has  supplied  the  governments  and  officials  of  all  the  American  Republics  and 
of  many  other  Governments  and  officials  with  information  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects. 

(s)  It  has  answered  thousands  of  inquiries  of  every  kind,  shape,  and  manner  from 
the  great  public  and  wide  world  at  large  in  regard  to  the  commerce,  resources,  laws, 
history-,  government,  and  general  progress  of  the  American  Republics. 


EXCHANGE   OF   SCHOLARS   AND   SCIENTISTS. 

One  of  the  most  important  announcements  affecting  the  intellectual 
relations  of  North  and  South  America  was  made  on  December  15,  1911, 
when  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  made  known 
that  they  had  taken  active  steps  for  the  exchange  of  eminent  scholars 
and  scientists  between  the  United  vStates  and  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Below  is  quoted  in  part  the  letter  covering  this  plan  which  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  and  acting  director  of  the  division  of  intercourse  and  education, 
addressed  to  the  director  general: 

I  am  ver\'  glad  to  be  able  to  advise  you  that  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  at  their  annual  meeting  held  December  14,  1911,  appropriated 
the  sum  of  S20.000  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  exchange  of  representative  Latin 
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American  scholars  and  scientists  with  scholars  and  scientists  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  academic  year  1912-13. 

It  is  proposed  to  select  two  scholars  or  scientists  from  prominent  Latin  American 
universities  and  bring  them  to  the  United  States  for  the  next  academic  year,  each 
to  divide  his  time  between  two  American  universities. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  one  might  divide  his  time  between  the  University 
of  Texas,  at  Austin,  Texas,  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  Chicago,  Illinois;  and 
that  the  second  might  divide  his  year  between  the  University  of  Nebraska,  at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  and  the  University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  Georgia. 

Further,  it  is  proposed  that  the  division  of  intercourse  and  education  shall  select 
tu-Q  representative  American  scholars,  and  arrange  that  they  shall  spend  the  academic 
year  1912-13  visiting  two  Latin  American  institutions. 

Each  of  the  four  scholars  is  to  receive  a  personal  honorarium  of  $5,000,  in  view  of 
the  length  and  character  of  the  journey  required. 


THE    MINISTER   FROM    URUGUAY   IN    WASHINGTON. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay  is  now  represented  on  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  a  lawyer  and  statesman  of  great  expe- 
rience, Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  the  present  minister  from  Uruguay  to 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Pena  has  rendered  many  valuable  services  to  his 
country,  and  while  still  very  young  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
question  of  popular  education.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cational reforms  which  were  instituted  in  Uruguay  by  José  Pedro  Varela 
after  his  visit  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Pena  is  an  acknowledged  .student 
and  authority  on  economic  and  financial  problems,  and  for  a  period  of 
over  25  years  occupied  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Montevideo  as  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  administrative  law.  Later  he  serv^ed  as  dean 
of  the  university  for  several  years.  The  new  minister  is,  moreover,  a 
writer  of  no  mean  ability,  and  there  have  appeared  from  his  facile  pen 
many  pamphlets  and  monographs  on  a  diversity  of  subjects.  He  has  also 
contributed  generously  to  newspapers  and  magazines  articles  on  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  administrative  questions.  In  official  capacities. 
Dr.  Pena  has  always  been  very  active.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the  work 
of  the  Rural  Congress  in  1896,  and  published  in  book  form  the  resolutions 
and  reports  of  that  gathering.  His  name  appeared  as  a  member  of 
numerous  honorary  commissions,  and  as  chairman  of  quite  a  few  of  them, 
particularly  of  the  código  administrative  (administrative  code)  and  of  the 
"proyecto  general  orgánico"  (general  organic  bill)  for  the  classification 
and  assignment  of  salaries  of  the  entire  staff  of  the  administration.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  his  present  diplomatic  post,  Dr.  Pena  was 
president  of  the  financial  committee  of  the  port  works  of  Montevideo,  an 
extensive  enterprise  involving  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
He  has  also  served  as  municipal  intendente  of  Montevideo,  as  well  as  held 
such  important  portfolios  in  the  President's  cabinet  as  minister  of  finance, 
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interior,  public  instruction,  industries,  and  public  works.  In  1907  Dr. 
Pena  was  intrusted  with  a  confidential  mission  to  Brazil  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  his  characteristic  skill  and  aptness.  He  was  also  one  of  the  23 
distinguished  citizens  whom  the  Government  of  Uruguay  consulted  on 
the  disputed  jurisdiction  in  the  waters  of  the  Plata.  In  1910  he  repre- 
sented his  country  at  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos 
Aires  as  vice  president  of  the  delegation  from  Uruguay  and  participated 
most  actively  in  the  preceedings  of  that  important  gathering. 


PRIZE   WON    BY    A   YOUNG   CUBAN. 

For  several  years  the  Director  General  has  given  a  medal  to  that 
student  of  Vermont  Academy,  Saxtons  River,  State  of  Vermont,  who 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  of  professors  and  the  students,  shown 
the  greatest  evidence  of  all-round  achievement.  This  year  it  is  gratifying 
to  him  to  note  that  it  was  won  by  a  Cuban  named  Cesar  E.  Maderos. 
Young  Maderos,  not  only  by  his  standing  as  a  scholar  but  by  his  skill 
and  ability  as  an  athlete  and  his  conduct  as  a  gentleman,  won  for  him- 


self a  unique  position  at  the  academy  and  deserved  to  carry  off  this 
prize  known  as  the  ''All-round  achievement"  medal.  In  view  of  the 
Director  General's  relations  to  Latin  America,  he  is  particularly  gratified 
that  the  honor  should  go  this  time  to  a  Cuban,  but  he  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  a  student  of  that  nationality  is  victorious  in  a  competition, 
because  the  intellectual  and  mental  keenness  of  the  Cubans  is  recognized 
the  wide  world  over. 
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THE    BOLIVIAN   TARIFF. 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  Bi'iXETix,  special  reference  was  made 
to  the  new  general  tariff  law  of  Bolivia,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  minister  of  Bolivia,  Sr. 
Don  Ignacio  Calderón.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  bring  out  this  tariff  in  pamphlet  form 
in  the  same  w^ay  that  it  brought  out  the  tariff  of  the  Argentine  RepubHc. 
Publications  of  this  character  are  much  appreciated  by  the  business 
interests  of  both  North  and  South  America  and  are  an  illustration  of 
the  practical  work  which  this  office  is  continually  doing. 


THE    MEXICAN    SOCIETY   OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  glad  to  hear  that  the  Mexican  Society 
of  New  York  is  nourishing  under  the  presidency  of  Judge  James  W. 
Gerard,  vice  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Speyer,  and  the  secretaryship  of 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Allen.  Its  membership  includes  several  hundred  of 
the  very  best  men  in  New  York  City  and  the  country  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  grow  to  be  a  powerful  influence  for  the  development  of  closer 
relations  of  friendship  and  for  good  understanding  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 


THE    NEW    MINISTER   FROM   CHILE. 

Some  time  prior  to  the  arrival  in  Washington  of  Sr.  Don  Eduardo 
Suárez  Mujica,  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Chile  to  the  United  States,  the  Bulletin  had  the  pleasure  of  pubUshing 
the  portrait  of  the  diplomat.  It  now  is  pleased  at  the  opportunity  to 
add  a  few  remarks  anent  the  interesting  career  of  Sr.  Suárez  Mujica,  who 
is  an  able  statesman  and  a  valuable  member  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  By  reason  of  his  training  and  experience  he  is 
splendidly  equipped  to  render  much  valuable  ser\âce  in  the  interest  and 
progress  of  the  work  of  the  Union,  and  already  he  has  displayed  a  most 
pleasing  willingness  to  do  so.  Sr.  Suárez  Mujica  was  born  in  vSantiago, 
Chile,  and  studied  law  at  the  National  University  of  his  country.  At  a 
remarkably  early  age  he  entered  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  in  a  subor- 
dinate capacity,  but  his  ability  and  integrity  soon  won  for  him  a  distin- 
guished place,  and  at  the  age  of  23  years  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  assistant  secretary  of  state.  While  in  the  position  it  devolved  upon 
him  to  adjust  several  delicate  diplomatic  matters,  which  he  did  very 
skillfully.  île  resigned  his  position  wnth  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs  in  order  to  engage  in  his  chosen  career  of  law  and  here,  too,  his  suc- 
cess was  rapid  and  marked.  He  was  designated  intendente  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Altacama,  and  this  Province  later  elected  him  its  representative 
to  the  National  Congress.     In  that  bodv  he  rendered  valuable  service  for 
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nine  years,  holding  at  intentais  place  on  various  parliamentary  commis- 
sions and  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1908  the  late  President  Montt  intrusted  to 
Sr.  Suárez  Mujica  the  portfoHos  of  justice  and  public  instruction,  and 
while  in  that  capacity  he  presided  over  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, which  met  at  Santiago  during  December  of  1908.  In  the  month  of 
November  of  that  same  year  he  established  the  ''Biblioteca  de  Escritores 
de  Chile,"  which  won  for  him  a  special  vote  of  thanks  from  the  scientific 
congress.  Sr.  Suárez  Mujica  entered  the  diplomatic  ser\'ice  of  Chile  in 
1909  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Mexico  and 
Cuba,  but  at  the  death  of  the  lamented  vSr.  Anihal  Cruz  he  was  transferred 
to  the  post  at  Washington. 


INCREASING    INTEREST   IN    LATIN    AMERICA. 

Evidences  are  continually  coming  to  the  Pan  American  Union  of  the 
growing  interest  in  the  countries,  peoples,  resources,  and  opportunities 
of  Latin  America.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  latest  of  these 
developments  is  the  desire  of  an  organization  of  teachers  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  subscribe  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  copies  of  a  book  or 
different  books  relating  to  Latin  America.  The  opinion  has  been  asked 
as  to  what  is  the  best  book  which  they  should  read  in  order  that  they 
may  know  more  about  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  United  States. 
Similar  inquiries  are  constantly  coming  in  from  reading  clubs  and  various 
organizations  which  represent  the  intelligent  spirit  of  the  country. 


PAN    AMERICAN   COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Standard  Union,  a  leading  newspaper  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  there  appeared  a  most  interesting  editorial,  entitled 
"Commercial  education,"  which  we  assume  was  written  by  that  excellent 
authority  on  all  such  subjects,  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  or  at  least  was 
inspired  by  him.  We  regret  there  is  not  space  for  the  entire  editorial, 
but  we  have  pleasure  in  quoting  one  paragraph  of  particular  significance: 

For  it  is  a  very  real  condition,  not  a  theory-,  which  confronts  us,  and  if  we  propose 
to  meet  halfway  the  opportunities  just  ahead  of  us,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  We  are 
already  being  prodded  by  shipping  men  over  sea  for  slowness  in  fixing  and  publishing 
Panama  Canal  tolls,  which  means  not  only  that  they  believe  the  trade  of  South 
America  and  the  South  Pacific  is  there,  but  that  they  intend  to  get  the  lion's  share 
of  it.  At  present,  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  countries,  we  are  in  no  shape 
to  put  up  a  respectable  fight  for  this  trade,  for  which  we  have  built  the  canal,  and 
unless  we  bestir  ourselves,  we  shall  be  in  the  humiliating  position  of  operating  a 
ferry  for  a  great  share  of  the  world's  commerce,  taking  meager  toll  for  once,  while  all 
the  profits  w^orth  while  go  to  those  rivals  who  knew  enough  to  teach  their  manu- 
facturers at  home  to  make  the  wares  and  their  young  men  the  languages  in  which  to 
sell  them. 
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EXCURSIONS   AND   TRAVEL  TO  LATIN    AMERICA. 

Ever  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Pan  American  Union  five  years 
ago  it  has  been  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  promote  travel  between 
North  and  South  America,  and  especially  to  persuade  the  travehng 
public  of  the  United  States  to  visit  the  principal  countries  and  cities 
of  Latin  America  so  as  to  spread  information  about  these  countries  and 
develop  interest  in  their  possibilities  and  importance.  When  the  Director 
General  first  suggested  that  excursions  should  be  organized  by  the  big 
steamship  companies,  they  looked  askance  upon  his  proposition  and 
expressed  doubt  as  to  their  success  on  a  large  scale.  The  situation  is 
now  changed  and  each  year  sees  new  excursions  being  organized,  addi- 
tional steamships  being  chartered,  and  a  larger  number  of  people  taking 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  of  travel  to  the  southern  countries. 
Every  mail  of  the  Pan  American  Union  brings  letters  from  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  making  inquiries  about  these  excursions  and  the 
conditions  of  travel  in  Latin  America,  while  those  who  have  already 
booked  passage  are  sending  to  this  office  for  lists  of  books  to  read  and 
copies  of  its  publications  so  that  they  may  read  up  about  the  countries 
and  places  they  are  to  visit.  On  the  desk  of  the  Director  General  at 
the  present  moment  are  seven  different  pamphlets,  all  interesting  and 
attractively  printed  and  illustrated,  describing  excursion  trips  already 
operating  or  being  organized. 

Among  these  are  the  "Third  grand  cruise"  to  South  America  by  the 
S.  S.  Bluecher  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  41-45  Broadway,  New 
York,  which  sails  from  New  York,  January  20,  191 2,  returning  on  April 
8,  and  visiting  during  that  time  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  Chile,  and  the  West  Andes.  The  total  distance  traveled 
will  be  nearly  20,000  miles  and  the  duration  of  the  trip  approximately 
80  days. 

Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  whose  offices  are  at  245  Broadway,  and  264  and 
553  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  have  an  excursion  also  leaving  January  20, 
1912,  in  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.'s  steamship  Trent,  proceeding 
in  this  boat  as  far  as  Colon,  crossing  the  Isthmus  to  Panama  by  rail,  and 
then  going  south  on  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  The  itinerary  on  the  west  coast  will  include  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Chile.  Proceeding  then  to  the  east  coast,  the  party  will  go  to  Argentina, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  returning  to  New  York  on  May  3. 

The  Globe  Touring  Association,  at  623  South  Spring  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  is  planning  an  excursion  to  leave  in  March,  191 2, 
and  the  itinerary  will  include  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  The  dura- 
tion of  this  journey  will  be  85  days,  and  will  begin  and  end  at  New  York 
City.  The  pamphlet  which  it  issues  is  a  convincing  argument  in  favor 
of  joining  the  excursion. 
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SR.  DON  JOAQUÍN  MÉNDEZ, 


Who  remains  here  as  duly  accredited  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
Guatemala,  having  discharged  his  duties  as  Minister  on  Special  Mission. 
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The  "Leon  Colher  Private  Parties  for  South  America"  will  take 
place  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  sailing 
from  New  York  February  3,  191 2.  They  will  include  visits  to  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies.  Leon  Collver  announced  his  first  tour  of 
vSouth  America  in  1905  and  claims  to  be  the  pioneer  in  this  popular 
field  of  pleasure  and  business  travel.  His  headquarters  are  at  86  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Royal  Mail  Sleam  Packet  Co.,  whose  offices  are  at  22  State  Street, 
New  York,  and  18  Moorgate  Street,  London,  has  issued  attractive 
pamphlets  and  folders  on  its  excursions  and  travel  routes  to  Latin 
America  which  should  be  carefully  perused  by  all  persons  who  wish  to 
make  this  interesting  journey.  They  have  recently  enlarged  their  fleet 
and  increased  their  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  growing  travel. 

The  White  Star  Line,  of  9  Broadway,  New  York,  recently  issued  an 
attractive  pamphlet  under  the  head  of  "DeHghtful  Cruises  in  the  West 
Indies,"  which  provides  for  a  journey  of  practically  a  month  to  Cuba» 
Porto  Rico,  the  West  Indies,  Venezuela,  Colombia.  Panama,  and  Jamaica. 

Mr.  N.  T.  Smith,  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City,  is  planning  the  "Royal 
Blue  World  Cruise,"  which  will  leave  New  York  on  February  3,  191 2,  on 
a  six  months'  cruise  around  the  world.  The  journey  will  be  made  on  a 
yacht-steamship  of  6,000  tons,  and  the  party  will  visit  the  West  Indies, 
Panama  Canal,  South  America,  Africa,  and  the  islands  and  countries  of 
the  Far  East,  returning  by  the  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean. 
A  circular  has  been  issued,  giving  exact  dates  as  to  the  itinerary  and 
information  for  passengers. 

The  addresses  of  these  companies  or  agencies  are  given,  so  that  any  of 
the  constituency  of  the  Pan  American  Bulletin  can  secure  data  direct 
from  them;  but  this  office  is  also  ready  to  give  information  as  it  has 
their  pamphlets  on  file  for  consultation. 


REMARKABLE    PHOTOGRAPHS   OF   LATIN    AMERICA. 

The  Pan  American  Bulletin  wishes  to  give  special  credit  to  Mr.  I.  F. 
Scheeler,  box  415,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.,  for  the  wonderful  photo- 
graphs which  he  has  made  of  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Latin  America, 
including  views  of  Bahia,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil, 
Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina,  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  in  Chile,  and  Panama 
City.  They  are  the  largest  and  finest  in  detail  which  have  ever  come  to 
the  attention  of  this  office.  The  one  of  Sao  Paulo  is  130  inches  in  length 
and  shows  the  entire  city.  It  is  the  largest  known  negative  ever  made 
in  a  foreign  country.  Those  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  give 
an  accurate  idea  of  their  greatness  and  beauty.  The  Pan  American 
Union  hopes  to  include  them,  when  its  funds  permit,  in  its  library 
collection. 
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THE    MINISTER   FROM    HAITI. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  was  included  with  the 
portraits  of  the  newly  accredited  diplomats  from  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States  the  photograph  of  Mon.  Solon  Menos,  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  to 
Washington,  succeeding  the  retiring  minister,  Mon.  H.  Pauléus  Sannon. 
Mr.  Menos  was  born  on  March  9,  1859,  and  received  a  legal  education  at 
the  University  of  Paris.  He  was  graduated  from  that  institution  with  the 
title  of  doctor  of  laws  in  188 1.  He  then  practiced  his  chosen  profession 
at  Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  city  of  the  Republic,  and  by  his  ability  soon 
rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession,  gaining  the  coveted  position  of  "bâton- 
nier" of  the  legal  fraternity,  from  1898  to  1901  and  again  from  1906  to 
1908.  Mr.  Menos  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  assembly  in  1888, 
and  was  designated  the  following  year  for  the  position  of  secretary  of  jus- 
tice and  public  instruction,  later  following  with  the  portfolios  of  finance, 
commerce,  and  foreign  affairs.  In  1896  he  was  again  appointed  secretary 
of  justice  and  worship,  and  the  following  year  served  in  the  cabinet  again 
as  secretary  of  finance,  commerce,  and  foreign  affairs.  In  conjunction 
^^^th  Mon.  Louis  Renault,  the  distinguished  professor  of  international  law 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  he  participated  in  the  sessions  of  the  arbitral 
tribunal  which  sat  in  Paris  during  the  year  1905,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mon.  Henry  Vignaud,  the  then  secretary  of  the  American  Embassy  at 
Paris. 


SHOE   AND   leather  TRADE   INTEREST   IN    LATIN    AMERICA. 

The  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  of  166  Essex  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  planning  to  hold  a  celebration  and  exhibition 
under  the  title  of  "National  Shoe  and  Leather  Week,"  in  Boston,  July 
10-17,1912.  Correspondence  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  had  with 
the  officers  of  this  association  develops  the  fact  that  the  organization  is 
doing  everything  it  can  to  familiarize  itself  with  the  principles  for  expand- 
ing its  trade  in  Latin  America.  Below  is  quoted  in  part  from  the  an- 
nouncement issued  by  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association 
anent  the  coming  exhibition  : 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  world's  leading  center  of  the  leather  and  footwear  trade 
is  to  observe  another  "National  Shoe  and  Leather  Week,"  July  10-17,  1912,  and 
those  in  charge  of  the  observance  are  especially  desirous  of  interesting  buyers  of 
leather  and  boots  and  shoes  and  the  numerous  accessories  to  that  industr>'  in  the 
various  Latin  American  countries. 

A  special  feature  during  the  week  will  be  the  "  National  Shoe  and  Leather  Market 
Fair,*'  an  exposition  which  will  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  visiting  buyers  of 
the  trade  to  become  familiar  with  the  lates*  styles  and  materials  entering  into  these 
products,  as  well  as  to  meet  representative  îr.cmbers  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
indusUy. 
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The  details  of  the  week  will  be  carried  out  by  a  general  committee  representing 
these  different  bodies  of  shoe  manufacturers,  tanners,  dealers  in  shoe  findings,  cut- 
stock  manufacturers  and  dealers,  boot  and  shoe  wholesalers  and  retailers,  and  travel- 
ing salesmen. 

Boston  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  such  a  gathering,  as  it  is  within  a  few  min 
utes  ride  of  Brockton,  the  greatest  center  of  the  manufactiu*e  of  men's  shoes  in  the 
world;  Lynn,  the  famous  city  where  women's  footwear  is  manufactured;  Haverhill, 
the  largest  center  of  slippers  and  low-cut  footwear;  Peabody,  the  leading  tanning 
center  of  this  part  of  the  United  States;  Beverly,  where  the  extensive  plant  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  which  furnishes  shoe  machiner>'  practically  for  the 
entire  world,  is  located;  and  various  other  noted  cities  and  towns  where  machinery, 
lasts,  and  other  accessories  of  the  trade  are  produced,  are  situated. 

The  headquarters  of  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association  are  located  in 
the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Building,  comer  of  Lincoln  and  Essex  Streets, 
and  there  will  be  an  information  bureau  established  there  in  connection  with  the 
National  Shoe  and  Leather  Week,  available  without  charge  to  anyone  interested. 

Those  desiring  further  information  regarding  the  National  Shoe  and  Leather  Week, 
hotel  accommodations,  train  connections,  etc.,  are  cordially  invited  to  apply  to 
Secretary  Thomas  F.  Anderson,  who  will  promptly  furnish  the  desired  data. 

The  association  has  a  foreign  trade  committee  which  is  especially  active  in  working 
up  interest  in  shoe  and  leather  exports  to  Latin  American  countries. 


OPINION   OF  THE   ARMY   AND  NAVY  JOURNAL. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  published  at  20  Vesey  Street,  New 
York  City,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  publications 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  In  its  issue  of  December  16,  191 1,  in  discussing 
the  preparations  of  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  191 5,  it  makes  the  following  complimentary  reference  to  the 
Pan  American  union  : 

The  Pacific  coast  interest  in  the  canal  has  been  stimulated  by  the  efforts  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  A  large  correspondence  is  being  carried  on  with  chambers  of 
commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  other  commercial  organizations,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  Latin  America,  and  with  exporters  and  importers  in  both  North 
and  South  America,  p)ointing  out  what  steps  should  be  taken,  especially  in  the  study 
of  new  trade  possibilities,  in  order  that  large  benefits  may  be  derived  immediately 
following  the  completion  of  the  canal.  The  Director  General  has  addressed  numerous 
commercial  organizations  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  "Getting  ready  for 
the  Panama  Canal,'*  and  everywhere  he  has  met  with  a  responsive  interest  which 
indicates  that  tlie  public  is  awakening  to  the  situation.  In  his  annual  report  the 
Director  General  of  tlie  Union,  John  Barrett,  says:  "If,  then,  the  west  coast  of  Latin 
America,  comprehending  in  part  or  whole  the  following  countries:  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Chile,  can  to-day,  without  the  canal,  buy  and  sell  50  per  cent  more  than 
it  did  five  years  ago  and  conduct  a  total  foreign  commerce  of  half  a  billion  of  dollars» 
it  certainly  is  logic  and  common  sense  to  claim  that,  within  five  years  after  the  canal 
is  opened  and  all  that  part  of  the  world  has  felt  its  quickening  influence,  this  foreign 
trade  will  reach  a  gratifying  total  of  $1,000,000,000  per  annum." 
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HON.  ELLIOTT  NORTHCOTT, 

Who  has  been  transferred  to  the  post  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pieniootentiorv  of  tha 
United  Stafes  to  Venezuela  from  the  post  at  NkSragua.  ^ 
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THE   SAN    FRANCISCO   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  December  6,  there  was  held  in  San 
Francisco  one  of  the  most  interesting  gatherings  ever  held  in  the  history 
of  that  remarkable  city.  It  was  the  banquet  of  the  new  chamber  of 
commerce,  or  what  might  better  be  described  as  the  reorganized  chamber 
of  commerce,  in  which  all  the  different  prominent  commercial  societies 
of  the  city  were  merged.  The  slogan  on  this  occasion  w^as  "Get  together," 
and  it  might  be  described  as  a  grand  preparatory  movement  for  the 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  which  is  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  191 5.  All  the  speeches  breathed  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
San  Francisco  and  determination  to  make  this  exposition  the  most 
successful  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  reorganized  and 
rejuvenated  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  the  best  washes  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  for  a  career  of  profit  and  usefulness  to  the  city 
whose  welfare  it  is  promoting,  and  the  Director  General  has  particular 
pleasure  in  extending  his  felicitations  to  the  president  and  officers  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  always  work 
together  for  the  development  of  closer  relations  of  commerce  and  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  her  sister  Republics. 


THE   PROGRESS  OF  ESPERANTO. 

The  Esperanto  Association  of  North  America  is  feeling  much  pleased 
over  the  growth  of  interest  in  that  language.  The  correspondence  which 
its  officers  are  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  show- 
that  Esperanto  is  being  regarded  more  and  more  as  a  practical  language 
which  has  especial  application  in  matters  of  the  relations  of  nations  and 
in  the  development  of  both  commerce  and  peace  among  the  countries  and 
peoples.  Many  of  its  advocates  are  contending  that  the  taking  up  of 
Esperanto  as  a  language  of  intercourse  between  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica would  solve  the  problem  quicker  than  the  learning  of  English  by  those 
that  do  not  know  it  or  the  learning  of  Spanish  by  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  that  language.  Whlie  this  contention  is  open  to  discussion 
and  to  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  it  indicates  that  Esperanto  is  re- 
garded as  a  growing  possibility  in  international  communication. 


MR.  CURTIS   AND   THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    INDIAN. 

Among  the  many  lecturers  who  are  now  attracting  the  attention  of 
intelligent  audiences  is  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Curtis,  author  of  The  North  Amer- 
ican Indian.  The  story  that  he  tells  is  one  of  fascinating  interest.  Mr. 
Curtis  is  probably  better  prepared  than  any  other  man  in  this  country  to 
put  into  permanent  form  an  accurate  picture  cf  the  life,  habits,  custom  . 
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and  legends  of  the  North  American  Indian.  His  wonderful  work  in  this 
direction  has  attracted  attention  from  all  over  the  world  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  lectures  everywhere  will  be  well  received. 


THE   MINISTER   FROM    HONDURAS. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  cordially  welcomes  to 
Washington  Dr.  Fausto  Dávila,  the  newly  accredited  minister  from  Hon- 
duras to  the  United  States,  and  is  pleased  to  record  in  its  pages  a  few 
of  the  interesting  events  which  characterized  the  official  career  of  this 
diplomat  and  statesman.  Dr.  Dávila  was  born  in  Tegucigalpa,  December 
20,  1857,  and  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Honduras. 
From  this  institution  he  graduated  wdth  the  degree  of  law  at  the  age  of  20. 
His  particular  aptness  for  the  legal  profession  attracted  attention,  and 
in  1878,  at  the  youthful  age  of  21 ,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  first  instance 
at  Trujillo.  In  1882  he  was  honored  with  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
Central  University  and  a  professorship  in  penal  and  constitutional  law. 
In  1883  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  capital, 
Tegucigalpa,  and  four  years  later  became  a  member  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice.  Dr.  Dávila  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as  secretary  of  the 
legation  of  Honduras  at  San  Salvador,  and  in  1901  he  represented  his 
country  as  official  delegate  to  the  Central  American  Juridical  Congress 
which  met  in  that  city.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
position  of  chargé  d'affaires  of  Honduras  at  Salvador  with  powers  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  free  commerce  between  that  country  and  his.  He 
also  served  as  official  delegate  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Conference 
which  met  in  Mexico.  Twice  he  was  a  representative  at  the  National 
Congress,  serving  for  8  years,  the  last  4  of  which  were  as  president  of  the 
Congress.  In  1903  Dr.  Dávila  was  appointed  minister  resident  at  San 
Salvador,  and  in  1906  he  officially  represented  his  country  at  the  Third 
Pan  American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Several  times  he  served 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  President  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  public 
instruction,  interior,  and  justice.  During  the  early  part  of  1911  he  took 
part,  as  delegate  from  the  Provisional  Government  of  Honduras,  in  the 
peace  conferences  held  on  board  the  U.  S.  cruiser  Tacoma  at  Puerto 
Cortes;  also  during  the  present  administration  of  Honduras,  as  acting 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  he  very  tactfully  settled  for  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  his  native  country,  the  mooted  claims  known  as  "Reclama- 
ción chambers"  and  ** Reclamación  naves." 


NEW    united  fruit  CO.   STEAMSHIP   SERVICE. 

We  congratulate  the  United  Fruit  Co.  upon  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
steamship  service  in  early  January  running  between  New  York,  Port 
Antonio,  and  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Colon  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama;  and 
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Limon,  Costa  Rica.  Its  great  white  fleet  will  have  added  to  it  the  new 
steamships  Carrillo,  Sixaola,  and  TiviveSy  which  will  begin  on  January  6, 
191 2,  a  new  weekly  service  between  the  points  mentioned.  We  quote 
below  from  their  circular  : 

The  steamers  are  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  steamship  A  Imirante  and  others,  and 
every  attention  has  been  given  to  the  details  of  construction  necessary  to  make  travel 
in  the  Tropics  ideal.  The  staterooms,  dining  room,  music  room,  and  foyers  are  excep- 
tionally large  and  comfortable,  and,  most  important  of  all  from  the  tourist's  point  of 
view,  they  are  air  cooled,  and  the  temperature  may  be  regulated  at  the  will  of  the 
passenger  down  to  55°.  Every  room  is  an  outside  room,  and  sleepless  nights  are 
unknown. 

This  service  affords  tourists  a  most  attractive  cruise  of  24  days  out  of  New  York, 
allowing  one  day  at  Jamaica,  three  days  at  the  Panama  Canal,  and  five  days  at  Limon, 
Costa  Rica,  during  which  time  side  trips  can  be  made  to  San  Jose,  the  capital,  and 
other  points  of  interest.  It  also  forms  a  connecting  link  for  travelers  to  west  coast 
ports  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile.  Arriving  at  Colon,  Panama,  on  Satur- 
days direct  coimection  is  made  with  the  steamers jof  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co.  sail- 
ing the  same  day,  with  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  sailing  on  alternate  Mondays, 
and  with  the  Compañía  Sud-Americana  de  Vapores  sailing  on  alternate  Tuesdays. 

This  step  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  is  another  illustration  of  the  growing 
travel  from  the  United  States  to  the  countries  arotmd  the  Caribbean,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  also  farther  south  to  the  principal  countries  of  Latin 
America. 


EXPORT  TRADE  CONVENTION   IN   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Pan  American  Union  congratulates  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  and  Mr.  Dudley  Bartlett,  chief  of 
the  foreign-trade  bureau  of  that  institution,  on  the  success  of  the  recent 
National  Export  Trade  Convention  which  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  museum  in  Philadelphia  December  12,  191 1.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  practical,  interesting,  and  instructive  gatherings  of  the  kind  which 
any  of  the  officers  of  the  Pan  American  Union  have  attended.  The 
proceedings  were  brief  but  to  the  point,  and  nearly  every  branch  of  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  was  represented. 
It  was  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  the  Director  General  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  Wilson  to  attend  and  not  only  say  a  few  words  himself 
but  to  listen  with  much  advantage  to  the  various  addresses  made  and 
papers  read. 

Incidentally,  also,  the  Pan  American  Bulletin  wishes  to  extend  its 
compliments  to  The  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Commercial  Museum,  which 
is  now  in  its  12th  volume,  with  every  evidence  of  a  useful  and  valuable 
publication. 


THE  KEY  WEST  OVERLAND  SEA   RAILROAD. 

In  the  last  part  of  January  there  took  place  an  interesting  event  which 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  it.     On  Monday,  January  22, 
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191 2,  the  over-sea  railroad  connecting  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  and  the  island  city  of  Key  West  was  officially  opened.  In  August 
of  last  year  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  resolution,  requested 
the  President  to  extend  an  invitation  to  all  foreign  nations  to  partici- 
pate in  the  celebration  to  be  held  in  Key  West  in  honor  of  this  event. 
The  State  Department  received  advices  that  this  invitation  would  be 
accepted  by  the  following  countries:  Italy,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Portugal, 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Cuba,  Colombia, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  and  Tangier.  In  addition  to  these  the  following  Gov- 
ernments had  promised  to  participate  and  up  to  the  writing  of  this 
article  it  was  expected  that  they  would  do  so  in  some  form  :  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  Japan,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Bulgaria.  An 
invitation  was  extended  to  the  Director  General  to  participate  but  it  was 
probable  that  other  engagements  would  prevent  him  from  accepting, 
although  he  sent  a  message  expressing  his  profound  interest  in  the  occa- 
sion and  his  opinion  that  this  railroad  must  have  a  direct  active  influence 
in  building  up  closer  relations  of  trade  and  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  its  sister  Republics. 


INTEREST  OF   WOMEN   IN    LATIN    AMERICA. 

That  the  women  of  the  United  States  are  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  closer  relations  with  Latin  America  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women  whose  headquarters  are  at  Wilmington,  111. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  general  officers  which  was  held  recently  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  this  National  Council  should  cooperate  in 
any  way  it  could  to  develop  better  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  South  America.  The  Pan  American  Union 
congratulates  the  National  Council  of  Women  on  the  interest  they  are 
manifesting  and  hopes  they  will  not  relax  in  their  efforts  to  do  what  they 
can  along  this  Hne  of  activity. 


THE   AMERICAN    POLITICAL   SCIENCE   ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  was  held  the  eighth  annual  meeting 
of  The  American  Political  Science  Association,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Par- 
ticular mention  is  made  of  it  here  because  it  devoted  its  session  of  Friday 
evening,  December  29,  to  a  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  Latin 
America,  including  the  following  topics  and  speakers:  Relations  of  Eng- 
land with  Spanish  America  from  1720  to  1740,  Mr.  H.  W.  V.  Temperly, 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge  University;  The  difficulties  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Brown,  Harvard  University, 
recently  United  States  Minister  to  Honduras;  Europe  and  Spanish 
America  in  1822-1824,  Prof.  W.  S.  Robertson,  University  of  Illinois; 
The  point  of  view  of  Latin  America,  Mr.  Henry  Gil,  National  University 
of  La  Plata. 
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THE  hospitality  of  the  (  hilean  Government  has  made   the 
recent  international  conference,  which  was  held  in  Santiago 
November  5  to  12,  1911,  one  of  the  most  successful  reun- 
ions in  a  social  way,  while  the  number  of  countries  repre- 
sented, delegates  present,  and  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  has 
signalized  it  as  being  perhaps  the  most  important  gathering  of  this 
kind  that  has  been  held  to  date. 

The  foreign  countries  represented,  with  the  names  of  their  dele- 
gates, follow^s: 

Argentina Dr.  Gregorio  Araoz  Alfaru. 

Dr.  F'ernando  Alvarez. 

Bolivia Dr.  Claudio  Sanginez. 

Brazil Gen.  Ismael  Da  Rocha. 

Dr.  Antonio  Ferrari. 

Colombia Dr.  Alcibíades  Vicencio. 

Costa  Rica Dr.  Fernando  Iglesias. 

Cuba Dr.  Hugo  Roberts. 

Ecuador Dr.  Luis  Felipe  Cornejo  y  Gómez. 

United  States Dr.  Gregorio  M.  Guiteras. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Perry. 
Guatemala Dr.  Salvador  Ortega. 

Dr.  Julio  Bianchi. 

Honduras Dr.  Oscar  Valenzuela  Valdês. 

Mexico Dr.  Jesús  Monjarás. 

Panama Dr.  Caupolican  Pardo  C. 

Paraguay Dr.  Rogelio  Urízar. 

Salvador Dr.  Juan  B.  Miranda. 

Uruguay Dr.  Ernesto  Fernández  Espiro. 

Dr.  Jaime  H.  Oliver. 
Venezuela Dr.  Pablo  Acosta  Ortiz. 

Dr.  Luis  Razetti. 
Pan  American  Union Capt.  Granville  Fortescue. 

The  official  delegation  appointed  by  Chile  was  as  follows: 

Executive  committee:  President,  Dr.  Alejandro  del  Rio,  professor  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  ex-director  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene,  member  of  the  board  of  health,  and 
administrator  of  the  bureau  of  public  assistance. 

Secretary,  Dr.  Gregorio  Amunategui,  professor  in  and  secretary  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine. 

>  Granville  Fortescue,  delegate  from  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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Treasurer,  Dr.  Octavio  Maira,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  secretary  general 
of  the  university,  member  of  the  board  of  health,  and  of  the  Santiago  board  of  chari- 
ties. 

Members:  Don  Paulino  Alfonso,  deputy  in  the  National  Congress  and  member  of 
the  board  of  public  hygiene. 

Dr.  Luis  Astaburuaga,  chief  of  the  division  of  hygiene  and  charities  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  and  member  of  the  board  of  public  hygiene. 

Dr.  Mamerto  Cadix,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  chief  of  the  division  of 
serotherapy  and  director  of  the  institute  for  animal  vaccination. 

Dr.  Lucio  Córdova,  member  for 
Chile  of  the  International  Sani- 
tary Commission  of  the  American 
Republics. 

Dr.  Ramón  Corbalán  Melgarejo, 
deputy  in  the  National  Congress, 
president  of  the  board  of  public 
hygiene,  and  academic  member 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Pedro  Lautaro  Ferrer,  dele- 
gate to  the  Third  International 
Sanitary  Conference,  member  for 
Chile  of  the  International  Sanitary 
Conference  of  the  American  Re- 
publics. 

Dr.  Eduardo  Moore,  professor  in 
the  faculty  of  medicine,  delegate 
to  the  Washington  Sanitary  Con- 
ference, Director  of  the  National 
Museum. 

Dr.  Manuel  Camillo  Vial,  dele- 
gate to  the  Fourth  International 
Sanitary  Conference,  member  of 
the     Washington     International 
Sanitary  Conference,  sanitary  in- 
spector in  the  Republic  of  Chile. 
Delegates:  Dr.  Vicente  Izqui- 
erdo,  professor,   dean,   and  aca- 
demic member  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  member  of  the  board 
of  charities,  and  president  of  the 
central  board  of  vaccination. 
Dr.  Roberto  del  Rio,  ex-dean 
and  academic  member  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  member  of  the  board  of  charities. 
Dr.  Roberto  Dá\'ila  Boza,  director  of  the  institute  of  hygiene  and  member  for  Chile 
of  the  International  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  American  Republics. 

Dr.  Francisco  Landa,  member  of  the  board  of  public  hygiene  and  city  physician  to 
Santiago. 

Dr.  Alcibíades  Vicencio,  academic  member  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  member  of 
the  board  of  public  hygiene. 

Dr.  Eduardo  García  CoUao,  delegate  to  the  Second  International  Sanitary  Confer- 
ence, director  of  the  sanitary  service  of  the  national  railways. 

Sr.  Jorge  Calvo  Mackenna,  CE.,  fiscal  inspector  of  the  drainage  and  pavement 
works  of  Santiago. 


DR.  ALEJANDRO  DEL  RIO. 


Elected  president  at  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Con- 
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Dr.  Conrado  Rios,  chief  of  the  sanitary  corps  at  Arica. 

Dr.  Ernesto  Soza,  delegate  to  the  Third  International  Sanitary  Conference. 

Dr.  Waldo  Silva  Palma,  chief  of  the  military  sanitary  service. 

Dr.  Alberto  Adriazola,  chief  of  the  naval  sanitary  service. 

Sr.  Guillermo  Illanes,  C.  E.,  chief  of  the  water-inspection  service. 

Dr.  Carlos  Altamirano,  chief  of  the  disinfection  service  of  Santiago. 

Dr.  Daniel  Carvallo,  member  of  the  board  of  health  of  Valparaiso. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Manterola,  academic  member  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  member  of 
the  board  of  health  of  Valparaiso,  director  of  the  bureau  of  public  assistance  of  Val- 
daraiso. 

Dr.  Enrique  Deformes,  acad- 
emic member  of  the  faculty  of 
edicine. 

The  inaugural  session  was 
held  in  the  salon  of  honor 
in  the  University  of  Chile, 
at  2  o'clock,  Sunday,  No- 
vemberõ,  1911.  ThePresi- 
dent  of  the  Republic,  His 
Excellency  Sr.  Don  Ramon 
Barros  Luco,  the  minister 
of  interior,  and  the  minister 
of  foreign  relations,  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  a  most  distin- 
guished assemblage  of  sci- 
entists assisting.  The  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  Sr. 
Don  Enrique  A.  Rodriguez, 
opened  the  session  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile  in  a  very  happy 
speech  that  was  received 
with  much  applause.  Dr. 
Don  Alejandro  del  Rio, 
temporary  president  of  the  conference,  responded  in  the  name  of  his 
colleagues,  after  which  the  several  delegates  representing  the  different 
countries  of  the  conference  made  short  addresses.  The  orchestra  of 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  played  the  national  hymns  of  the 
respective  countries  at  the  conclusion  of  each  speech. 

The  occasion  was  a  most  felicitous  one  and  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  different  discourses  not  only  augured  a  successful 
meeting  in  a  scientific  way  but  showed  the  greatest  good  feeling 
existing  among  the  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


DR.  GREGORIO  AMUNATEGUI. 

Professor  in  and  secretary  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  who  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Fifth 
International  Sanitary  Congress. 
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Tlie  formal  program  is  j^iven  lierewith  : 

November  5,  2  p.  m Formal  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  of  the  con- 
ference. 

6,  10  a.  m Preliminary    session.     Election    of    the    permanent 

president,  vice  presidents,  and  secretaries. 

2  p.  m Reading  of  the  reports  of  each  delegation. 

4.30  to  7  p.  m Garden  party  given  by  Dr.  Alejandro  del  Rio  in  the 

Villa  Marfa. 

7,  9.30  a.  m Visit  to  the  Institute  of  Hygiene. 

2  to  4  p.  m Regular  business  sessioif. 

5  p.  m Visit  to  the  model  workmen's  villages,  Huemul  and 

San  Eugenio. 

8,  9.30  a.  m Visit  to  the  medical  school  and  the  clinical  hospital. 

2  to  4  p.  m Regular  business  session. 

Õ  p.  m Visit  to  the  sanitary  exhibition,  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 

(Bellas  Artes). 
7.30  p.  m Banquet  given  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  in 

the  Palacio  de  la  Mone<ia. 

9,  9.30  a.  m Visit  to  the  works  of  the  drainage  system  of  Santiago. 

2  to  4  p.  m Regular  business  session. 

5  p.  m Exhibition  of  the  system  of  military  hygiene  and 

sanitation  of  Chile,  in  Cousiño  Park. 

10,  9.30  a.  m (Visits  to  hospitals  postponed.)     Business  meeting. 

2  to  4  p.  m Regular  business  meeting.     Visit  to  the  dental  school. 

6  p.  m Addresses  on  scientific  subjects. 

11,  9.30  to  11.30  a.  m.. Selection  of  place  of  next  meeting.     Election  of  presi- 

dent therefor.  Nomination  of  permanent  commit- 
tees. 

3  p.  m Formal  closing  session. 

6  p.  m Visit  to  the  bureau  of  public  assistance. 

8  p.  m Banquet  given  by  the  Goverumeut  of  Chile  in  the 

Union  Club  to  the  delegates,  at  which  the  minister 
of  the  interior  will  make  the  formal  address. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  opening  session  the  delegates  drove  to  the 
course  of  the  Club  Hipico,  which  has  one  of  the  most  picturesc^ue 
race  courses  on  the  American  Continent,  and  attended  the  races  as 
specially  in\nted  guests.  The  first  day  concluded  with  a  banquet 
given  by  the  Chilean  delegation  to  the  visiting  delegates  in  the 
Union  Club. 

The  serious  work  of  the  Congress  began  on  Monday,  when,  after 
the  accepted  procedure,  the  permanent  president,  secretary,  vice 
presidents,  and  committees  were  named.  The  temporary  president, 
Dr.  Don  Alejandro  del  Rio,  professor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
former  director  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  and  the  administrator  of 
the  '^Asistencia  Publica, ^^  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  post 
of  permanent  president,  while  Dr.  Don  Gregorio  Amunátegui,  pro- 
fessor and  secretary  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  was  chosen  secretary 
of  the  Congress,  to  be  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Perry  and  Dr.  Don  Luis 
Razetti.  Vice  presidents  were  chosen  to  act  on  the  different  days  of 
the  session,  as  well  as  two  recording  secretaries. 
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The  delegates  of  the  different  countries  then  read  the  reports  of 
the  sanitary  work  accomplished  and  projected  by  their  respective 
Governments  since  the  last  international  conference.  The  nature  of 
these  reports  show  that  all  Latin  American  countries  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  health  of  their  peoples 
through  the  erection  of  improved  and  extensive  quarantine  stations 
and  the  promulgation  of  laws  and  regulations  based  on  a  careful 
study  of  prophalaxis.  The  reports  also  showed  that  the  medical 
fraternity  in  the  different  intertropical  countries  were  conducting 
interesting  technical  investigations  anent  the  nature  and  spread  of 
the  different  diseases  which  heretofore  had  baffled  the  best  efforts  of 
the  scientists.  Yellow  fever  and  malaria  had  been  subjects  of  a 
special  study  with  most  gratifying  results. 

The  reading  of  these  reports  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
throughout  the  first  two  days  of  the  session.  Following  this  work  a 
provisional  program  of  subjects  to  be  considered  in  the  present  con- 
ference was  adopted.  An  executive  committee  and  special  com- 
mittees directed  to  consider  different  hygienic  subjects  were  ap- 
pointed. 

Committees. 

Credentials Drs.  Vicente  Izquierdo,  Paulino  Alfonzo,  C.  Pardo  y 

Corbalan  Melgarejo. 
Executive Drs.  del  Rio,  Fernandez  Espiro,  da  Rocha,  Fernando 

Alvarez  y  Monjaras. 

Bubonic  plague Drs.  A.  Ferrari,  Cornejo  Gomez  y  Ferrer. 

Malaria  and  yellow  fever Drs.  Perry,  Roberts  y  Sanginez. 

Cholera Drs.  Araoz  Alfaro,  Guiteras  y  Astaburuaga. 

Sanitation  of  cities,  coasts,  and 
frontiers Drs.  Garcia  Collao,  Illanes,  Calvo,  Oliver,  Vial,  Alta- 

mirano  y  Davila  Boza. 
Prophalaxis  of  acute  contagious 
diseases Drs.   Acosta  Ortiz,    Vicencio,    Miranda,    Iglesias   y 

Landa. 
Chronic  contagious  diseases Drs.  Ortega,  Urizar,  Boza  y  del  Rio. 

Wlien  not  in  session  tlie  time  of  the  delegates  was  occupied  in 
visiting  the  different  hospitals,  medical  schools,  model  sanitary  tene- 
ment houses,  and  other  institutions  of  this  nature  in  Santiago.  All 
the  delegates  were  most  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the  hygienic 
institute,  an  institution  which  for  completeness  of  detail  and  general 
perfection  can  not  be  surpassed.  The  visit  to  the  school  of  medicine 
and  clinical  hospital,  where  the  delegates  were  most  hospitably 
received  by  Dr.  Don  Vicente  Izquierdo,  the  distinguished  dean  of 
the  medical  faculty,  was  a  most  instructive  one.  The  delegates 
everywhere  found  much  to  hold  their  attention — at  the  sanitary 
exposition  in  the  beautiful  *' Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes,"  the  Mixed 
Hospital  of  Salvador,  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  San  Francisco  de 
Borga,  and  at  the  dental  school,  where  by  special  invitation  Dr. 
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Gregorio  M.  Guiteras,  of  the  United  States  delegation,  made  an 
address. 

The  social  program  was  a  most  extensive  and  delightful  one.  The 
garden  party  given  by  the  president  of  the  conference,  Dr.  Don 
Alejandro  del  Rio,  at  Villa  Maria,  his  beautiful  country  home,  was 
the  scene  of  the  reunion  of  all  the  members  of  Santiago's  smartest 
society  and  gave  the  visiting  delegates  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  charming  and  beautiful  ladies  of  the  Chilean  capital.  The  com- 
plimentary dinner  which  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic gave  for  the  members  of  the  International  Sanitary  Conference 
was  held  in  the  State  dining  room  of  the  Palacio  de  la  Moneda,  and 
it  furnished  the  foreign  medical  representatives  with  the  occasion  of 
coming  into  friendly  contact  with  the  higher  officials  of  the  Chilean 
National  Government.  Sr.  Don  Ramon  Barros  Luco,  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  was  a  most  kindly  host,  and  his  distinguished  spouse, 
Sra.  Barros  Luco,  was  most  gracious  in  her  reception  of  the  invited 
guests. 

The  following  evening  the  Argentine  minister  gave  a  reception  and 
dance,  a  brilliant  affair,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  delegates  in 
whose  honor  it  was  given.  And  also  the  dinner  which  the  Bolivian 
delegate  offered  to  his  colleagues  was  another  thoroughly  enjoyed 
social  reunion,  and  the  occasion  of  several  speeches  wherein  were 
expressed  the  highest  sentiments  of  mutual  appreciation. 

These  social  festivities  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  real  work  of 
the  conference,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
resolutions  adopted,  which  are  of  special  interest  at  this  time  in  view 
of  the  approaching  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  unanimity  of 
choice  which  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  as 
the  seat  of  the  next  conference,  was  a  high  compliment  to  the  dele- 
gates from  that  country.  Dr.  Don  Ernesto  Femendez  Espiro  y 
Dr.  Don  Jaime  H.  Oliver.  A  sincere  appreciation  of  the  enthu- 
siastic interest  which  he  has  always  taken  in  the  work  of  these  inter- 
national sanitary  conferences  was  the  election  of  Surg.  Gen.  Wyman  * 
as  the  head  of  the  international  office  in  Washington.  The  closing 
session  furnished  the  visiting  delegates  a  chance  of  expressing  their 
gratitude  for  the  splendid  hospitality  of  their  hosts.  Gen.  Ismael 
Da  Rocha,  of  Brazil,  and  Dr.  Don  Luis  Felipe  Cornejo  y  Gomez 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  their  colleagues  in  apt  speeches. 

The  dinner  given  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  a  conclusion 
of  the  day  that  marked  the  end  of  the  serious  work  of  this  conference. 
On  Sunday  Sr.  Don  Francisco  Subercaseaux  extended  the  hospitality 
of  his  country  home.  La  Hacienda  de  Pirque,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  delegates  attended  the  Corso  de  Flores.  In  conclusion  it  may  be 
said  again  that  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Conference  of  the 

f  The  sudden  deaUi  of  Dr.  Wyman  on  Nov.  21, 1911,  was  noted  in  the  November,  1911,  Issue  of  the 

Bulletin. 
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American  States  was  the  most  important  in  the  historj'  of  these 
scientific  reunions  and  that  the  foreign  delegates  will  return  to  their 
respective  countries  with  feelings  of  warmest  cordiality  toward  the 
Chilean  Government  and  the  Chilean  Nation. 

Among  the  many  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  expressing  their  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  of  the 
Republic  of  (  hile,  of  the  people  of  Santiago,  and  of  the  scientific 
bodies  who  entertained  the  visiting  delegates  with  continuous 
cordiality,  were  several  of  a  more  technical  character,  referring 
particularly  to  the  work  of  the  conference  itself.  The  more  important 
resolutions  were  as  follows: 

It  was  recommended  that  in  all  meeting.-*  of  the  conference  the  delegates  should  be 
trained  hygiéniste  in  active  medical  work,  and  in  every  case  actual  citizens  resident 
in  the  country  which  the  delegates  represented. 

That  at  least  one  delegate  (if  there  were  more  than  one)  should  be  officially  engaged 
in  the  sanitary  corps  of  hLs  countrj-,  and,  whenever  possible,  one  delegate  should  have 
attended  a  previous  meeting  of  the  conference. 

That  each  Republic  should  transmit,  regularly,  to  the  International  Sanitary-  Bureau 
at  Washington,  and  to  the  Central  Committee  at  Montevideo,  all  documents  and  reports 
relating  to  sanitation  in  that  country.  These  documents  should  include  demographic 
conditions  in  the  chief  ports  and  cities  and  the  data  relating  to  all  kinds  of  contagious 
diseases. 

That  each  Government  organize  substantial  and  practical  courses  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  so  that  specialists  might  be  developed  in  those  branches,  with  specific 
diplomas  if  necessary,  qualified  to  carry  out  in  future  the  work  of  sanitation. 

That  the  causes  of  death,  at  least  in  cities  and  seaports,  be  entered  on  certificates  of 
death,  so  that  statistics  should  become  more  exact  in  future. 

That  fiscal  laboratories  be  established  for  the  analysis  of  fixxls  and  drinks,  especially 
those  imported  into  any  country  from  abroad. 

That  in  each  Government  there  be  a  permanent  commission  on  tuberculosis,  and 
that  an  exchange  of  reports,  with  reference  to  means  of  treatment  and  the  results,  be 
practiced. 

That  all  members  of  the  Sanitary  Conference  at  Washington  bring  their  rules  of 
hygiene  at  ports  and  on  frontiers  into  accord  with  the  agreements  of  that  conference. 

That  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  port  a  bulletin  of  information  be  publicly 
exhibited,  advising  passengers  of  practical  sanitary  matters  on  which  they  should  be 
informed,  and  the  laws  governing  sanitary  conduct  to  which  the  i>assengers  should 
subject  themselves. 

That  Governments  controUing  traffic  from  ¡other  countries  entering  their  i)orts 
have  on  board  vessels  coming  thence  sanitary  medical  officers  technically  educated 
for  their  duties;  and  that  vessels  carrying  passengers  including  immigrants  be  pro- 
vided with  ap])aratU8  suitable  for  disinfection;  and  that  in  the  practice  of  disinfection 
competent  witnesses  be  on  hand  to  certify  to  its  efficacy;  and  that  every  vessel  with 
passengers  be  provided  with  j)roper  accommodations  for  the  isolation  of  the  sick  and 
those  suspei'ted  of  harboring  contagious  diseases. 

That  the  water  supply  and  drainage  system  of  any  city  be  controlled  and  even 
operated  by  the  State  or  the  municipality,  without  regard  to  pecuniary  profit. 

That  the  choice  of  a  water  supj)ly  be  made  by  hygienic  engineers  whose  purpose  is 
to  obtain  water  free  from  all  sources  of  contamination. 

That  each  (íovernraent  adhering  to  the  sanitary  conference,  in  carrying  out  works 
of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  give  special  attention  to  those  seaports  and  cities  where  the 
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presence  of  endemic  and  infectiouâ  diseases  shows  clearly  that  the  health  of  the 
world  will  be  improved  by  the  introduction  in  such  places  of  modem  hygienic  and 
eanitar>'  water  supply  and  drainage. 

That  the  laws  for  vaccination  and  revaccination  against  smallpox  be  enforced  still 
more  widely. 

That  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary  Conference  to  be  held  in  Montevideo  give 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  and  to  epidemic 
anterior  poliomyelitis. 

There  is  reproduced  below  a  translation  of  the  address  delivered  in 
Spanish  by  Capt.  Granville  Fortescue,  the  official  representative  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  at  the  opening  session  of  the  conference, 
Capt.  Fortescue  spoke  on  *  ^The  Pan  American  Ideal,"  and  his  remarks 
were  most  cordially  received  by  the  assembly. 

Mr.  President  and  Delegates:  I  bring  warmest  greetings  from  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington  and  felicitations  with  best  wishes  for  a  successful  convention 
from  my  chief,  the  director  general,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  than  whom  there  is  no  more 
loyal  supporter  of  Latin  American  interests. 

I  come  to  you  not  as  a  North  American,  but  as  a  Pan  American. 

Lack  of  technical  education  forbids  my  addressing  you  to-day  along  the  Hues  of  the 
special  and  most  important  work  which  has  called  you  here;  that  has  been  ably 
done  by  my  esteemed  colleagues,  Drs.  Gregorio  Guiteras  and  J.  C.  Perry,  whom  we 
have  heard  with  interest. 

As  you  are  good  Americans  first  and  scientists  afterwards,  I  shall  speak  on  a  subject 
that  should  claim  the  interest  of  all  Americans  be  they  bom  in  Chile  or  Colombia, 
Aiigentina,  or  the  United  States,  Brazil,  or  Bolivia,  or  in  any  other  of  the  sturdy 
nations  of  our  hemisphere.    This  subject  is  the  Pan  American  Ideal. 

Those  who  have  given  thought  to  the  progress  of  civilization  can  not  but  have  been 
impressed  with  the  rapid  advance  that  has  characterized  the  cause  of  humanity 
during  the  last  10  years,  an  advance  which  perhaps  owes  its  greatest  stimulus  to  the 
acti%âty  of  the  members  of  your  profession.  No  longer  is  the  cruel  doctrine  of  the 
sur\nval  of  the  fittest  tenable — now  we  advance  the  more  humane  theory  of  aid  to 
the  weaker,  and  those  who  through  adversity,  misfortune,  or  illness,  find  themselves 
handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  are  not  trampled  under  foot  but  instead 
receive  the  kind  hand  of  brotherhood,  which  helps  them  to  bear  more  equably  their 
burdens.  No  longer  do  we  see  in  our  neighbor's  misfortune  the  quickly  to  be  seized 
opportunit>'  for  our  own  advancement. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  what  has  been  aptly  called  the  Christian  spirit,  which,  lib- 
erally interpreted,  means  that  we  must  meet  all  men  on  the  broad  ground  of  unselfish 
consideration.  Granting  this  gradual  change  which  is  being  brought  about  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion  in  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  why  is  it  not  a  logical 
i<*quence  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  relations  between  nations?  Nations  are  but 
collections  of  individuals,  having  the  same  ambitions,  passions,  emotions  of  the  unit 
human  being,  and  thus  it  should  follow  that  when  the  plane  of  thought  of  the  members 
of  society  ia  brought  to  a  higher  level,  when  the  necessity  of  mutual  interdependence 
is  generally  recognized,  the  fellowship  of  nations  should  become  a  fact. 

The  fellowship  of  nations.  That  is  the  Pan  American  ideal.  A  joining  together  in 
bonds  of  mutual  understanding  of  all  the  Republics  of  this  half  of  the  world.  How 
are  we  to  arrive  at  this  much  to  be  desired  end?  First,  by  promoting  personal  inter- 
course, by  becoming  better  acquainted;  and  second,  by  letting  old  hatreds  die.  We 
of  the  northern  Republic  must  make  the  opportunity  that  will  lead  to  closer  relations 
with  you  of  the  Latin  countries.  This  we  will  do  with  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  stimulus  to  travel  that  is  bound  to  follow  this  event  can  not  but  help 
20106— Bull.  1—12 3 
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leading  to  an  era  of  good  feeling.  We  will  learn  of  your  glorious  histor>',  your  hero  5, 
your  magnificent  resources,  and  your  steady  social  and  economic  progress,  while  you 
will  meet  Yankees  who  do  not  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  dollar.  Not  that  I  depre- 
cate commerce;  quite  the  contrary;  commerce  and  comity  are  allied  forces  on  the 
side  of  mutual  better  understanding. 

It  is  known  that  trade  is  one  of  the  best  mediums  by  which  it  is  possible  to  gain  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  other  man's  point  of  view.  As  such  an  appreciation  is 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  combat  the  intolerance  of  ignorance,  it  is  only  natural 
that  an  institution  which  aims  at  the  attainment  of  these  ideal  national  relations  that 
1  have  depicted  should  bend  its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  every  legitimate  means 
of  increasing  commercial  activity.  And  as  a  corrolary  to  this  trade  movement  there 
will  be  that  most  necessary  work  which  is  the  chosen  field  of  you  gentlemen.  In 
your  positions  as  guardians  of  the  health  of  the  peoples  it  would  seem  that  innumerable 
opportunities  would  present  themselves  wherein  it  would  be  possible  to  advance  the 
Pan  American  ideal. 

I  may  say  here  that  without  your  aid,  without  the  highest  state  of  sanitation  in  all 
our  ports,  it  would  be  impossible  to  develop  new  trade  routes  to  their  perfection.  The 
fight  against  disease  which  you  are  so  successfully  waging  has  opened  the  door  to 
worlds  heretofore  considered  closed  to  the  white  man.  The  fever-stricken  jungl(»s 
that  had  been  given  over  to  the  occupation  of  wild  birds  and  beasts  alone,  will  by 
the  magic  aid  of  sanitation  develop  into  lands  which  will  support  the  countless  mil- 
lions of  future  generations. 

Again,  sanitation  has  reduced  the  perils  from  disease  in  traveling  to  a  minimum, 
it  has  raised  the  standard  of  cleanliness  among  all  nations,  and  it  has  made  for  an 
advance  in  civilization  by  promoting  the  self-respect  of  those  who  practice  its  pre- 
cepts. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  results  of  your  labors,  but  they  have  been  strong 
causes  in  the  promotion  of  the  unity  of  nations. 

The  condition  which  I  have  placed  as  the  second  factor  in  bringing  about  the  per- 
fect understanding  among  the  western  Republics  is  *'to  let  old  hatreds  die."  It  is  a 
fact  that  our  judgments  of  past  events  as  historically  set  forth  have  undergone  many 
changes,  and  it  is  significant,  in  my  country  at  least,  that  we  are  revising  our  history 
books.  No  longer  is  it  considered  necessary  to  breed  bitter  hate  in  the  hearts  of  our 
school  children  against  England  because  the  soldiers  of  King  George  fought  our  fore- 
fathers. Again,  the  story  of  the  four  long  years  of  civil  strife,  which  divided  my 
people  in  acrid  antagonism,  is  now  told  with  careful  impartiality.  Of  course  the 
extreme  partisan  still  lives;  that  is  to  be  expected.  But  it  is  with  a  changed  spirit 
that  we  read  of  those  incidents  which  were  wont  to  arouse  our  suspicions  against  all 
other  countries,  and  made  us  look  upon  them  as  implacable  rivals.  Suspicion  is  the 
parent  of  much  misunderstanding.  Let  us  have  done  with  it.  The  Latin  American 
nations  have  a  glorious  historical  heritage.  From  the  days  of  early  discover)',  when 
those  who  came  first  suffered  untold  hardships,  through  the  brilliant  period  that  led 
to  independence,  the  American  has  given  proof  of  high  standards  of  honor  and  bravery 
on  many  occasions.  O'Higgins,  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  Sucre,  and  Washington  are 
names  ever  enshrined  high  among  the  world's  array  of  heroes. 

But  it  is  not  only  military  records  that  spell  the  fame  of  the  American  Republics. 
"Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,"  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
record  of  achievement  standing  to  their  credit  at  the  Hague  Conference. 

And  if  more  proof  were  wanted  to  show  that  the  Pan  American  nations  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  peace  movement,  I  would  point  to  that 
mpjQument  which  stands  high  up  above  the  clouds  of  Uspallata,  "The  Christ  of  the 
Andes."  A  peace  çionument  that  puts  before  the  world  the  unsurpassed  example 
of  the  forebearance,  the  moderation,  the  unselfi'shness  ^  two  great  nations^  And- 
there  at  the  base  of  that  statue  is  inscribed  the  words  that  should  be  the  inspiration 
of  all  countries:  "Rather  that  these  mountains  should  crumble  to  dust  than  that 
nation  should  arm  against  nation."    That  is  the  Pan  American  ideal. 
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Ii^  EADERS  to  appreciate  the  general  situation, 
Jlj  the  differences  and  similarities  between 
^  North  and  South  America,  between  the 
^  United  States  and  the  countries  to  the 
jH  'fj_     ¡_  south,  must  consider  conditions  geographic, 

JBLlA'É&r^      geologic,    orographic,   hydraulic,    cUmatic, 
'  "      historical,   racial,   political,    religious,    lin- 

guistic, educational,  and  agricultural.  All 
these  and  others  enter  into  the  problems 
and  modify  the  situation  and  affect  engi- 
neering, commerce,  industry,  and  develop- 
ment. 
photo^n^ph  10  u.  M.  Ha.iKt.  g^^^j^  AmoHca,  as  any  globe  will  show,  is 

^iVi.Hîi^^Xï?o9c^^^A%/>'^     not  south  but  southeast  of  North  America. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL.  •  *     i        i.  •  • 

The  great  easting  of  the  former  contment  is 
noticeable  but  not  generally  appreciated,  until  when  it  is  recognized 
that  the  meridian  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  passes 
down  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  Valparaiso  and  New 
York  being  on  the  same  north  and  south  line.  There  are  two  im- 
portant geographic  features  which  have  affected  commerce,  one  by 
placing  the  east  coast  of  South  America  near  to  the  continents  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  other  by  making  a  nearly  direct  route  between  us 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  one  places  Pernambuco  as  far  from  New  Or- 
leans as  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  and  nearly  as  far  as  the  ports  of 
western  Europe.  This  geographical  nearness  to  Europe  has  had  a 
great  inñuence  in  encouraging  and  maintaining  close  relations  between 
the  southern  continent  and  the  countries  from  which  its  immigration 
has  come. 

:|c  :|c  %  if,  it.  it.  if, 

(Dr.  Corthell  here  dwells  on  the  geologic  and  orographic  contrast 
between  North  America  and  South  America  and  then  continues:) 

There  is,  however,  with  all  this  noticeable  contrast,r  one  very  inter- 
esting and  important  similarity  or  coincident  situation,  which  in 

1 B^  Blmer  L.  Corthell,  Dr.  Se.,  oivil  engineer.    Exoerpt  from,  án  address  bc^^ore'  the  Thursday  líorq- 
Ing  Club  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Sept.  13, 1911.  ■   ■  -'' 
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botli  continents  has  had  much  to  do  with  human  development  and 
which  reveals  the  beneficent  work  of  the  Creator  in  preparmg  great 
areas  of  the  two  continents  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man. 


A  MOUNTAIN  SCENE  ON  THE  TRANSANDJNE  KAIMVAY. 

The  swncry  along  the  line  of  the  mountainous  «îclions  of  this  railroad  is  as  attractive  as  can  l^e  fomid 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  higher  peaks  of  the  snow-covered  cordillera  an^  cunstantly  in  view  and 
anGAer-changinR  panorama  of  mountain,  valley,  and  gorpe  is  pre^'nte<i  to  the  tmveler. 

The  liydraulic  conditions  are  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  student  of 
tlie  liistory  of  man  as  affected  by  changes  in  tlie  earth's  surface. 

First  tlie  Mississippi  in  North  America.  Far  back  in  the  past 
there  was  a  deep  shore  hne  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  the  site  of 
Galveston  was  far  out  in  the  waters  and  the  shore  was  100  miles 
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inland  from  the  site  of  New  Orleans,  a  wide  and  deep  estuary  extend- 
ing 1,000  miles  into  the  continent  to  between  Cairo  and  St.  Louis, 
where  the  Ozark  range  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Cape  Girardeau. 
Tliis  range  held  back  an  ancient  great  lake,  which  covered  the  site 
of  Chicago  200  feet  deep  and  spread  over  all  the  great  Prairie  States 
and  received  and  deposited  over  its  bed  the  immense  sediment  of  the 


AVALANCHE  SHED,  TRANSANDINE  RAîLRO\n. 

Portions  of  the  inoimtninowi  sections  of  the  road  are  exposed  to  possible  de^struction  by  Umdslides  and 
aN'alant-heîi  of  snow.  After  severe  storms  preai  quantities  of  mud,  softened  by  the  rain,  slip  down  the 
moimtain  sides  to  the  track,  causing  delays  and  much  doma^îe.  The  sheds  serve  as  a  protection  by 
carrying  the  débris  over  the  track. 

Missouri  and  other  great  rivers  of  the  north.  Then  came  the  cyclic 
change,  lifting  Florida  out  of  the  water  and  turning  continental 
drainage  north,  cutting  its  way  by  the  New  Nelson  River  through 
the  alluvions  to  Hudson  Bay.  Then  came  the  breaking  down  of  the 
Ozark  barrier,  the  draining  of  the  submerged  area,  the  subsequent 
fining  of  the  estuary  and  the  advance  of  the  alluvions  210  miles  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     This  shore  line  is  not  yet  5,000  years  old.     A 
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grîindly,  wonderful  beneficence  for  the  use  of  man  by  tlie  Great 
Engineer  of  the  Universe. 

Similar  changes  can  be  seen  in  the  South  American  continent,  also 
grandly  beneficent.  An  estuary  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  extended, 
as  stated,  1,000  miles  into  the  interior  of  North  America.  The  same 
condition  existed  in  the  coast  line  of  South  America  at  the  La  Plata 
estuary.  It  extended  1,400  miles  into  the  continent  and  was  400 
miles  wide,  eleven  times  greater  than  the  Empire  State.  This  was 
the  great  Pampean  Sea,  receiving  the  drainage  not  only  of  the  present 
Paraguay  and  Parana  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  but  of  the  great 


CUICAMITA  CAXAL,  PERU. 

The  cultiv-able  lands  on  the  coast  of  Peru  exceed  49,00O,(K)O  acres,  Imt  on  account  uf  the  lack  of  water 
*»nl\-  about  3  per  cent  of  this  acreage  is  under  cultivation.  Peruvian  capitalists  are  building  irrigathig 
t-anals  through  these  coastal  lands,  which  will  naturally  bring  about  a  complete  tmnsformation  of  this 
/one. 

Madeira  River,  the  present  greatest  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  with 
immense  volumes  of  sedimentary-  matter  from  the  Andean  range,  all 
discharging  into  a  sea  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean. 
When  in  the  process  of  nature  the  great  underwater  plains  of  fertile 
soil  had  been  formed,  during  a  comparatively  short  period  of  recent 
geological  time,  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the  Madeira  by  two  rivers, 
the  Grande  and  Parapati,  coming  down  from  the  Andes  filled  with  the 
wasii  of  the  mountain  slopes  and  valleys,  and  a  deposit  170  feet  deep 
occurred,  forming  this  dam,  which  produced  the  ancient  Lake  Mojos, 
with  an  area  of  about  115,000  square  miles,  larger  than  all  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America  combined,  which  cover  less  than  94,000  square 
miles.     The  dam  having  been  built  by  this  process.  Lake  Mojos  rose 
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and  spread  and  finally  overtopped  the  level  of  the  lip  of  Guajara- 
Mirim.  Its  waters  then  began  to  tumble  over  it  and  carve  their  way 
to  the  Amazon  by  the  Madeira  River,  much  as  Nelson  River  did  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

The  ancient  lake  at  the  present  day  is  almost  fully  loaded  with 
material  from  the  mountains  which  are  trying  to  obliterate  it.  The 
muddy  silt  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  basin  is  so  fine  that  when  an 
Indian  goes  upstream  to  the  mountains  his  friends  ask  him  to  brin^^ 
back  a  stone  that  they  may  see  what  it  is  like. 

While  this  process  was  going  on  there  came  another  factor  into  the 
beneficent  engineering  work  of  the  Creator.  Instead  of  draining  the 
waters  from  these  deposits  under  the  Pampean  Sea,  as  He  did  in 
North  America,  He  lifted  the  Andes  higher,  and  with  them  their 
Atlantic  slopes,  until  the  latter  were  ultimately  raised  to  their  present 
level,  forming  the  ^'plains  of  the  pampas,"  the  soil  of  which  is  50  feet 
deep  and  of  surpassing  richness,  an  area  of  600,000  square  miles,  one- 
fifth  of  the  size  of  the  united  States. 

Thus  by  cyclic  clianges  in  the  northern  continent  and  by  fluvial 
and  sedimentary  action  and  seismic  changes  in  the  soutliern  continent, 
have  been  formed  the  great  interior  agricultural  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  Argentina  and  parts  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil. 

The  early  political  and  commercial  conditions  following  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  by  ("olumbus  had  much  to  do  in  producing 
results  which  greatly  held  back  and  influenced  the  continent  of  South 
America.  Columbus  discovered  the  New  World  in  1492.  One  month 
after  he  returned  from  his  first  voyage  the  Pope,  Alexander  VI, 
divided  the  undiscovered  world  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Co- 
lumbus had  discovered  100  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  the  Une  of  no 
magnetic  variation  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  line  was 
a  fixed  geographic  boundary  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres.  Thus  the  Pope  changed  a  physical  meridian  into  a 
political  one  by  making  it  the  Ime  of  demarcation  between  the  pos- 
sessions of  Spain  and  Portugal.  However,  by  the  convention  of 
Tordesillas  in  June,  1494,  these  two  Governments  agreed  to  remove 
the  Popéis  line  to  a  meridian  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  Thus  they  farmed  out  among  themselves  this  great, 
then  almost  undiscovered  continent.  Thus  demarcation  was  really 
the  cause  of  many  hardships.  During  three  centuries  Spahi,  to 
avoid  the  Portuguese  coast  of  South  America,  now  the  Republic  of 
Brazil,  compelled  commerce  to  seek  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  coast  of 
her  own  colony,  the  present  Argentine,  by  a  most  circuitous  and  ex- 
pensive route  over  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  (Panama)  from  Cadiz,  then 
by  the  long  voyage  dowTi  the  west  coast  to  Callao  or  Valparaiso  or 
other  Pacific  ports,  and  then  the  burdensome  journey  on  the  backs  of 
peons  and  burros  up  tlie  sloi)es  of  the  mountains   10,000  feet  and 
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then  down  again  to  the  people  dwelling  on  the  eastern  slopes  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Buenos  Aires  for  generations  received  its  goods 
and  dispatched  them  to  Cadiz  by  this  long  and  costly  route,  except 
those  which  by  contrabandage  secretly  reached  the  city  by  the 
natural  route  down  the  South  Atlantic. 

The  passing  of  the  Spanish  domination  has  changed  the  whole 
situation,  and  now  the  eastern  slope  and  vast  eastern  areas  of  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  are  seeking  their  outlets  via  the  Brazilian 
Amazon,  while  Buenos  Aires  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay 
is  the  greatest  entrepôt  of  South  America.  Commerce  is  thus  moving 
in  these  days  of  tlie  republics  on  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

3tc  :|e  :|c  :|c  }|c  :|c  :|c 

It  is  a  significant  fact  in  the  history  of  Latin  America  that  the  same 
causes  during  the  eighteenth  century  were  producing  the  same  effects 
among  peoples  far  separated  from  each  other  and  of  a  character 
entirely  distinct,  scattered  from  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  River  to 
the  Colombian  mountains.  These  effects  may  have  been  the  pre- 
cursors of  that  great  revolutionary  movement  that  created  our  great 
Republic,  and  drove  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  of  France,  and 
later  shook  to  the  center  the  monarchial  fabric  of  Spain  itself.  We 
may  say,  therefore,  that  the  struggle  and  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  began  earlier  in  South  America 
than  in  North  America.  In  tlie  British  colonies  there  was  no  strong 
sentiment  against  foreign  rule  until  the  imposition  of  taxes  required 
to  furnish  George  III  with  revenue  to  pay  off  his  debt  of  148,000,000 
sterling.  Even  Washington,  in  1775,  when  he  took  command  of  the 
Continental  Army,  declared  that  the  idea  of  independence  was 
repugnant  to  him. 

The  time  is  too  limited  to  trace  the  path  toward  the  independence 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  to  follow  San  Martin  over  tlie  Andes  and  up 
the  coast  on  liis  victorious  campaigns  against  the  Spanish  armies,  or 
Bolivar  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  conflicts  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America.     These  events  occurred  in  1810  to  1821. 

Tliere  are  now  about  20  Republics  in  North  and  South  America, 
whose  political  foundations  rest  upon  the  same  general  principles  on 
which  our  United  States  is  founded;  in  fact,  many  of  their  constitu- 
tions are  framed  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  ours. 

With  these  general  outlines  we  must  pass  on  to  the  engineering  and 
commercial  conditions  and  problems  of  the  present  time,  or  those 
within  our  personal  experience  and  knowledge.  Perhaps  none  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  has  had  a  more  interesting  development 
than  Mexico.  A  vast  system  of  railroads  has  been  constructed, 
nearly  all  within  the  last  30  years;  ports  have  been  unproved,  modern 
means  of  urban  transit  have  been  i)rovided,  an  interoceanic  railroad 
put  into  operation,  hydroelectric  powers  developed,  mining  methods 
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modernized,  and  the  finances  of  the  country  established  on  a  stable 
foundation. 

One  day  in  1879  Capt.  James  B.  Eads  stood  upon  the  sea  end  of  the 
east  jett}'  at  the  mouth  of  the  MississippiJRiver  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  he  had  by  his  genius  created  an  open  river  mouth  for  commerce. 
Looking  out  to  sea  toward  the  shore  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
in  Mexico,  800  miles  distant,  he  said  to  the  resident  engineer  of  the 
work,  "We  have  brought  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Gulf,  now  we 
must  carrv  its  commerce  across  the  Gulf  into  the  Pacific  Ocean." 


t'oart'eï.y  t.f  •  The  Baiikerw  Mu^iizlne.'' 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  MEXICO. 

The  Wsi  f'lijiineers  are  employed  in  the  work  of  the  railways  in  Mexico,  and  constmclion  such  as  is  illus- 
trated here  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  all  recent  grading  and  road  building. 

From  that  moment  until  his  death,  in  1887,  he  worked  earnestly  and 
unremittingly  to  carry  out  that  final  purpose  of  his  life.  He  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  carrying  ships  overland  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  and  he  secured  the  approval  of  his  schemes  from 
some  of  the  world's  best  engineers  and  naval  architects. 

Time  has  fulfilled  the  promise  made  tlien,  and  Panama  must  now 
reckon  with  Tehuantepec. 

A  sinnmary  of  some  other  interesting  and  important  Mexican 
works  is  as  follows  : 

The  stormy,  dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco  River  at 
Tampico  on  the' Gulf  of  Mexico  north  of  Veracruz  was  deepened. 
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by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  from  8  feet  to  24  feet,  and  it  immediately  reduced  by  33  per 
cent  the  freight  charges  into  the  entire  interior  of  Mexico  from  all 
European  ports. 

The  dangi^rous  harbor  of  Veracruz  has  been  made  a  safe  port  and 
provided  with  adequate  modern  facilities. 

Mexico  City  has  been  made  sanitary  by  an  extraordinary  work, 
consisting  of  a  great  drainage  canal  25  miles  long  and  a  tunnel  over 
4  miles  long  through  the  mountains  surrounding  the  Valle}^  of  Mexico. 
A  sewerage  system  has  been  built  ramifying  the  city,  and  thus  one 


tup:  busy  docks  of  buenos  aires. 

Although  the  present  inunonsí»  faí'illtlos  for  shipping  of  Argentino  commerce  an?  groalcr  ihîin  hii<l 
been  proposed  a  few  years  ago,  yot  thoy  are  not  now  extensivo  enough  to  accommodate  I  he  foreign 
eommenii  passing  through  the  port.  The  <'ity  has  found  it  netvssiiry  to  enlarge  il«i  docking  space, 
and  the  Government  is  hastening  the  improvements  at  such  imfwrtant  ports  as  Rosa^-io  and 
Bahia  Blanco. 

of  the  most  unhealthy  cities  of  the  world  has  become  one  of  the 
healthiest. 

A  hydroelectric  plant  designed  and  built  by  one  of  the  most  capable 
of  American  engineers  has  been  built  at  Necaxa,  96  miles  from  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  the  electric  current  from  it  furnishes  light  and 
power  to  Mexico  and  near-by  towns  and  operates  trolley  street  car 
lines  where  a  few  years  ago  the  festive  mule  toiled  along  under  the 
lash  of  the  driver. 

Railroad  branches  have  been  built  from  the  main  lines  to  distant 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  building  a  long 
west  coast  line  through  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  to  Guada- 
lajara, where  it  will  connect  with  the  Government  railroad  to  the 
City  of  Mexico.  One  of  the  most  important  lines  of  railroad  is  now 
under  construction  from  El  Paso  on  the  border  and  from  Chihuahua 
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to  and  over  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  to  the  Gulf  of  California 
at  Agiabampo,  about  800  miles  of  line,  passing  tlirough  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  tracts  of  pine  timber  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  embraces  over  3,000,000  acres,  and  the  standing  timber  is  esti- 
mated at  11,000,000,000  feet. 

The  Mexican  Northern  Power  Co.  is  building  south  of  Chiliuahua 
and,  not  far  from  the  main  line  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  a 
hydroelectric  plant  to  furnish  current  to  cities,  towns,  and  mines. 
Over  a  dozen  points  are  to  be  supplied  with  current  within  a  radius 
of  100  miles.     There  will  be  70,000  horsepower  available. 

The  '* Pan-American"  Railway  is  already  built  from  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  National  Railway  to  the  boundary  of  Guatamala. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  features  of  Mexico's  recent  devel- 
opment. , 

Guatamala  has  now  an  interoceanic  railroad  from  Puerto  Barrios 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific.  Costa  Rica  has 
another  from  Limon  to  Puntarenas.  At  Panama  is  the  Panama 
Canal,  in  which  not  only  the  United  States  but  the  whole  commer- 
cial world  is  intensely  interested.  No  doubt  it  will  be  ready  for 
operation  at  the  time  stated,  January  1,  1915.  As  Suez  did,  so  will 
this  canal  do;  it  will  revolutionize  the  steam  commerce  of  the 
world  and  will  be  of  immense  advantage  by  lowering  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

A  commercial  problem  of  great  importance  at  Panama  is  how 
best  to  provide  for  transshipment  there.  It  may  not  have  been 
thought  at  first  glance  that  there  would  be  any  loading  or  unloading 
or  warehousing,  but  in  all  likelihood  the  great  German,  English,  and 
Japanese  steamship  lines  will  have  secondary  lines  as  feeders  at  both 
termini  of  the  canal.  For  instance,  the  Royal  Mail,  which  has 
recently  absorbed  two  other  important  lines,  will  have  the  largest 
class  of  steamers  on  the  route  from  Hongkong  to  Southampton.  At 
Balboa  these  steamers  will  receive  cargo  from  their  west  coast  line 
and  deliver  oriental  freight  to  it  for  distribution  along  the  west  coast 
to  Valparaiso.  At  Colon  the  same  for  their  lines  for  the  West  Indies, 
New  York,  and  Brazilian  ports,  while  the  big  steamer  goes  straight 
on  its  course  to  Southampton.  Possibly  the  big  steamer  does  not 
find  its  secondary  line  steamer  at  Balboa  or  Colon  on  its  arrival,  in 
which  case  it  must  warehouse  the  freight  pending  its  arrival. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  expects  to  provide  the  terminal 
facilities  and  space  for  this  important  business,  also  coaling  facilities 
and  a  large  coal  supply  for  steamers,  and  there  are  many  other 
provisions  to  arrange  for  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  kinds.  As 
said  before,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  revolu- 
tionize commerce  and  confer  benefits  upon  the  entire  world. 

This  i&  the  work  of  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  is  wisely  using  its  available  means  and ,  resources  in 
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developing  its  territory,  which  until  now  has  been  left  relatively  un- 
touched. It  is  preparing  to  build  a  railroad  to  David  near  the  Costa 
Rica  boundary,  comprising,  with  branches,  neariy  450  miles  of  rail- 
road, costing  from  ten  to  twelve  million  dollars. 

The  most  important  engineering  and  commercial  work  proposed 
in  Colombia  is  the  deepening  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena 
River,  with  600  miles  of  navigation  from  inside  the  bar  to  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  at  the  railroad  leading  up  to  Bogota.  This 
project  has  been  in  the  hands  of  several  concessionaires  and  is  now 
under  advisement  by  one  of  the  best  engineering  firms  of  I^ondon. 

In  Venezuela  the  existing  Government  is  proposing  to  modernize 
the  capital,  Caracas.     It  has  recently  given  a  concession  for  an 


PhotoKTapta  by  D.  M.  Hazlett. 

ESPLANADE  FROM  GLORIA  CHURCH,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

extensive  water  supply,  a  sanitary  sewerage,  and  paving  system 
on  a  liigh  grade  scale.  A  navigation  concession  on  the  coasts  and 
rivers  wiU  be  negotiated  in  London,  valued  at  $10,000,000;  the 
Orinoco,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent,  is  in  Venezuela;  the 
concession  embraces  all  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  RepubUc  and  also 
the  colonization  and  exploitation  of  the  entire  Amazon  territory'; 
another  great  river  is  the  Esiquibo,  included  in  this  concession. 

We  now  come  to  conditions  which  require  study  to  comprehend  or 
appreciate — the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  All  the  countries  around  it 
have  doors  leading  directly  into  it — Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia. .  The  areç,  of  its  drainage  is  nearly  as  great  as  the 
entire  United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  Our  area  is  3,219,000  square 
mUes,  that  of  the  Amaaioñ  Valley  is  2,970,000  square  miles.     It  is  an 
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underestimate  to  say  that  its  navigable  tributaries  total  about  20,000 
niiles. 

The  maximum  discharge  of  the  Amazon  is  about  5,300,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  The  Mississippi  River,  before  it  loses  any  of  its 
volume  by  outlets,  is  about  2,000,000,  but  if  we  consider  the  annual 
volume  of  waters  discharged  into  the  ocean  the  Amazon  exceeds  the 
^lississippi  probably  five  times  over.  The  width  of  the  mouth  is 
equal  to  the  entire  length  of  the  Hudson  River. 

The  United  States  gunboat  Wilmington j  drawing  10  feet,  some  years 
ago  went  1,000  miles  above  Iquitos,  the  Andean  door  of  Peru,  or  more 
than  3,000  miles  from  the  sea. 

:ie  3fe  ic  :|c  He  *  * 

By  the  treaty  of  PetropoUs,  the  summer  capital  of  Brazil  near  Rio 
de   Janeiro,   Brazil   agreed   to  give   Bolivia   a  sum   equivalent   to 


Fh«tw»rraph  by  I>.  M.  I  in  sí  let  t. 
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$10,000,000  American  money  and  to  build  the  Madeira  &  Mamore 
Railway  to  flank  the  unnavigable  rapids  of  the  Madeira  River,  210 
miles  in  extent.  Bolivia,  in  return,  agreed  to  spend  this  $10,000,000 
in  internal  improvements,  mainly  on  railways,  one  of  which  should 
reach  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  one  of  fhe  tributaries  of 
the  Madeira  above  the  falls,  and  it  also  agreed  to  the  boundary  limit 
of  Acre  as  contended  for  by  Brazil. 

This  was  in  1903.  Since  then  BoUvia  has  built  the  BoHvian  railway, 
an  extensive  system  on  the  table  land,  and  some  day  railhead  will 
reach  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon.  Brazil  is  building  the 
Madeira  &  Mamore  Railway.  It  will  be  completed  within  two  years 
by  an  American  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Maine. 

The  many  rapids   are  impassible,   even  by  canoes,  which  have 

to  use  portages  to  ascend  them.     Ocean  steamships  reach  the  foot 

of   the  rapids  at  Porto  Velho,  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  which 

is  1,750  miles  above  Para,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

20106— Bull.  1—12 4 
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Above  the  rapids  are  2,500  miles  of  navigable  waterways,  serving  au 
area  of  over  475,000  square  miles  of  Bolivia  and  the  State  of  Matto 
(Yosso,  Brazil,  a  country  hitherto  practically  isolated.  The  freight 
rates  to  it  have  been  prohibitive,  whether  the  goods  struggle  over  the 
rapids  or  go  over  the  Andes  from  the  Pacific.  This  great  tract  of 
fertile  land  is  situated  in  a  friendly  cUmate.  It  produces  almost 
every  agricultural  crop,  it  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
valley  near  the  Amazon  tributaries  is  rich  in  rubber.  The  capital 
cost  of  the  railway  is  $15,000,000  in  bonds  and  $11,000,000  in  stock. 
The  Brazilian  Government  furnishes  $13,000,000.  It  is  now  more 
than  two-thirds  completed  and  is  being  pushed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  an  experienced  force  of  about  3,000  men.  The  same 
interests  that  have  built  the  port  of  Para  are  the  owners.  They 
undertook  this  important  work  in  order  to  bring  the  products  to  and 
from  this  great  interior  of  South  America  through  their  port. 

Para  is  a  city  of  over  200,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Para  estuary,  86  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  While  it  is  said  to  be  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  it  is  really  at  the  outlet  of  the  great  river 
Tocantins  and  other  smaller  rivers,  but  is  connected  with  the  Amazon 
proper  by  navigable  channels  back  of  the  great  island  of  Marajó,  200 
miles  square,  which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  All  steamers 
enter  the  Para  estuary  and  stop  at  Para.  It  is  also  the  terminal  port 
of  the  immense  river  navigation  compose^l  of  about  150  steamboats 
that  ply  on  the  main  river  and  its  tributaries.  No  steamers  navigate 
the  real  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  for  it  is  full  of  shifting  bars,  uncharted 
and  unlighted,  and  at  times  a  tremendous  *  *  bone  *'  exists,  caused  by  the 
peculiar  configuration  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  consisting  of 
tremendous  currents  which  navigators  avoid. 

At  the  port  of  Para  ocean  steamers  formerly  anchored  and  dis- 
chai^ed  and  took  on  cargo  several  miles  down  the  river,  but  the  port 
of  Para  Company,  also  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  has  built  a  modem  port  with  a  quay  wall  If  miles  long  in  front 
of  the  city  to  take  the  place  of  a  large  number  of  small  landing  piers 
formerly  used  by  lighters  and  river  steamboats.  The  port  is  furnished 
with  all  the  modern  facilities  for  handling  cargo.  Steamers  of  5,000 
tons  now  lie  alongside  the  fine  quay  wall  in  front  of  the  large  number 
of  warehouses.  These  steamers  go  1,000  miles  up  to  Manaos,  and 
2,000-ton  steamers  of  the  sasne  line  ascend  to  Iquitos,  in  Peni,  the 
front  door  of  the  Andes. 

When  the  Madeira  &  Mamore  Railway  is  built  and  lines  of 
steamers  and  steamboats,  which  the  port  of  Para  will  employ,  reach 
Porto  Velho,  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  world  will 
have  been  started,  by  which  the  products  of  that  vast  tract  of  country 
above  the  Madeira  Rapids  will,  for  the  first  time  in  all  history,  go 
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downhill  to  the  outer  world,  and  the  necessity  of  climbing  the  Andes 
to  reach  tidewater  will  no  longer  exist. 

Not  alone  in  this  great  region  of  South  America,  but  in  many 
regions,  by  railway  construction,  modern  ports,  improvement  of 
cities,  better  streets  and  buildings  and  sanitation,  hydroelectric 
powers  and  electric  tramways,  by  modern  methods  of  agriculture, 
mining,  and  manufactures,  and  above  all  by  immigration  from 
European  countries,  is  South  America  developing  rapidly.  These 
developments  could  only  be  summarized  in  this  address. 


A  ROADBED  ON  THE  MADEIRA  AND  MAMORE  RAILWAY. 

In  many  places,  after  excavations  have  been  made  to  the  propor  level,  there  still  remains  to  be 
removed  the  stumps  of  enormous  trees  extending  deep  )mow  the  surface.  These  must  often  be 
removed  by  means  of  dynamllo  before  construction  can  proceed.  Construction  1ms  profrrosstHl 
steadily,  however,  and  the  ftiiished  railway  is  now  in  commercial  operation  for  a  good  portion 
of  its  projected  length. 

Brazil  alone  is  being  almost  revolutionized,  not  politically — it 
doesn't  need  that — but  commercially.  Brazil  has  a  total  coast  line 
from  the  Peruvian  frontier  on  the  Amazon  by  the  main  river  to  Co- 
rumba  on  the  Paraguay  of  8,000  miles.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  alone 
it  has  3,400  miles.  It  has  8  principal  and  10  secondary  ports,  all  of 
which  are  being  provided  with  modern  facilities.  For  instance,  Para, 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000,  Pernambuco  $15,000,000,  Bahia  $15,000,000, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  $30,000,000,  Santos  $20,000,000,  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  $20,000,000. 

Its  railways  are  extending  in  every  direction.  The  Great  Western 
from  Pernambuco  to  the  great  interior  and  to  ports  north  and  south  ; 
the  Leopoldina  system,  an  EngUsh  railway,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
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covering  an  extensive  region;  the  Central,  the  Government  lii^e  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Sao  Paulo,  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  and  elsewhere; 
the  railways  radiating  from  the  great  coffee  district  of  Sao  Paulo; 
the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  to  Santos,  the  port  of  Sao  Paulo  ;  the  Mogyana, 
Paulista,  Sorocobana  and  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Brazil 
Railway,  an  American  company,  the  last  being  a  holding  company 
for  many  of  these  railways.  When  the  projected  lines  of  the  Brazil 
Railway  are  completed  that  system  will  embrace  from  7,000  to  8,000 
miles.  It  will  extend  from  Sao  Paulo,  through  the  States  of  Parana, 
Santa  Catharina,  to  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  from  the  port 
of  Sao  Francisco,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Asuncion,  capital  of  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay.  It  is  also  projecting  a  line  along  the  coast  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Porto  Alegre,  capital  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  thence  to 
Jaguarao,  on  the  border  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  there  to  connect 
with  a  line  of  railway  extending  southwest  across  this  Republic  to 
Colonia  on  the  River  Plate  opposite  Buenos  Aires,  which  will  be 
reached  by  a  car  ferry.  From  Sao  Paulo,  and  really  an  extension  of 
the  lines  about  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  Brazilian  Government  is 
building  the  Brazilian  Northwestern  straight  across  the  great  unde- 
veloped wild  lands  of  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso  to  Esperanza  on  the 
Paraguay  River,  not  far  from  Corumbá. 

In  the  capital  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  transformation  has  taken 
place  little  short  of  miraculous.  Imagine  a  city,  old  Portuguese,  thirty 
years  ago,  with  narrow  dark  streets,  ancient  buildings,  bad,  rough, 
muddy  streets,  no  good  sanitation,  yellow  fever  common,  and  few 
good  buildings  in  the  entire  city.  But  it  awoke  one  day,  cast  off 
its  lethargy,  laid  out  an  avenue  110  feet  wide  straight  through  the 
city  at  an  angle  with  the  old  streets,  in  fact  paying  no  attention  to 
them,  from  bay  to  bay  in  the  line  of  the  resultant  of  the  breezes,  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro  needed  air  for  its  health  and  comfort.  Other  streets 
and  avenues  in  the  same  way  were  laid  out  and  then  the  work  began. 
The  old  buildings  standing  in  the  way  could  not  be  removed  fast 
enough  by. ordinary  means  and  they  were  dynamited.  Along  this 
new  avenue  fine  modem  buildings  were  quickly  erected  from  end  to 
end.  A  beautiful  boulevard  with  a  sea  wall  was  built  along  the  shore 
of  the  finest  bay  in  the  world.  The  length  af  avenue  and  boulevard 
is  about  9  miles,  where  a  thousand  automobiles  disport  themselves 
at  high  speed.  Then  a  concession  was  given  to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Tramways  Light  &  Power  Co.,  which  built  a  hydroelectric  power  plant 
several  miles  from  the  city  with  six  9,000-horsepower  turbines.  It 
bought  up  all  the  old  mule  trams  and  installed  a  complete  American 
trolley  system.  It  bought  an  existing  steam-power  trolley  and  it  now 
operates  the  entire  city  system  with  power  from  its  dam  50  miles 
distant.  The  Government  also,  under  the  direction  of  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Oswald  Cruz,  eradicated  the  yellow  fever  and  the  mos- 
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quitos,  as  Dr.  Gorgas  did  at  Habana  and  Panama.  He  is  now 
applying  the  same  methods  at  Para.  Santos,  formerly  a  fever  bed, 
had  long  ago  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  rid  of  fever.  The  Gov- 
ernment did  not  stop  here.  The  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  large  and 
deep  for  the  commerce  of  all  the  world,  but  it  was  not  a  port  prop- 
erly so  called.  All  freight  was  handled  by  lighters  and  passengers  by 
small  boats  and  launches.  There  are  now  over  3  miles  of  masonry 
([uay  wall,  with  warehouses,  electric  cranes,  and  all  other  modern 
facilities. 

These,  in  general,  are  some  of  the  outlines  of  development  proceed- 
ing apace  in  Brazil.  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Peru  are  not 
lagging  behind.  Railroads,  ports,  internal  improvements  are  tlie 
order  of  t£e  day  in  South  America.  Argentina  had  already,  prior 
to  1900,  made  great  advances  along  all  lines,  but  it  does  not  rest  with 
that  accomplishment.  The  country  is  growing  in  all  respects  too 
rapidly  for  its  commercial  facilities  to  remain  in  statu  quo. 

For  instance,  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1885  had  only  650,000 
registered  tons  of  entrances  and  clearances  and  the  steamers  anchored 
10  miles  from  the  city.  A  modern  port  there,  designed  for  2,000,000 
tons,  considered  then  an  extravagant  estimate,  and  finished  in  1899 
has  now  w^ell  on  to  12,000,000  tons.  It  has  outgrown  all  of  its  facili- 
ties. Vessels  lie  four  and  five  deep  in  its  basins,  and  though  the  cost 
was  $40,000,000  the  Government  is  now  undertaking  the  much 
needed  enlargement  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000  more,  and  a  ship  channel 
from  the  port  to  the  Parana  de  las  Palmas  many  miles  long.  All  of 
its  cities  are  being  made  sanitary  when  needed,  its  rivers  improved 
and  lighted  by  hundreds  of  luminous  buoys,  river  and  ocean  ports 
built,  one  of  which  at  Rosario,  225  miles  up  the  Parana  River,  has  cost 
$12,000,000.  All  of  its  seaports  now  projected  have  at  least  30  feet 
of  water  to  receive  the  large  modern  steamships. 

Another  great  work  undertaken  by  the  Government  directly  is  the 
much-needed  development  and  colonization  of  the  great  wild  areas 
in  the  south  toward  Patagonia  and  in  the  ^^Gran  Chaco,"  now  abso- 
lutely unsettled.  Northwest  of  the  Paraguay  River  probably  3,000 
niiles  of  railroad  are  being  built.  The  materials,  cars,  locomotives, 
rails,  fastenings,  etc.,  for  these  lines  are  now  being  obtained  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  the  Government  wisely  going  to  the  best 
and  cheapest  markets  wherever  it  can  find  them. 

The  countries  just  referred  to,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay, 
have  a  coast  line  of  about  5,000  miles;  this  gives  one  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  to  do  to  provide  ports  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world  which  visits  them. 

On  the  Pacific,  Chile  is  always  advancing  in  all  ways.  A  strong 
ambitious  country,  it  has  spent  to  date  at  least  $350,000,000  on  its 
railways.     It  is  planning  harbors  and  facilities  for  commerce,  and 
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it  has  no  easy  task,  for  its  long  shore  line  has  few  protected  harbors. 
The  water  deepens  rapidly  and  the  coast  is  visited  frequently  by 
tremendous  seas,  which  even  at  Valparaiso  wreck  the  vessels  anchored 
there. 

Chile  and  Argentina  together  have  recently  completed  the  first 
transcontinental  railway  in  South  America,  so  that  now  Valparaiso 
and  Buenos  Aires  are  connected  by  rail.     There  are  several  other 


GENERATOR  FLOOR  OF  POWER  HOUSE  NO.  1,  AT  NECAXA,  MEXICO. 

The  waterfalls  at  Necaxa,  96  miles  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  furnish  power  for  lighting  and  traction  in  the 
Federal  District.  The  machinery  installed  is  of  the  most  modem  and  serviceable  pattern,  fully  equal  to 
that  of  similar  power  stations  in  any  progre-sslve  city  of  the  Old  World  or  of  the  New. 

interoceanic  or  Andean  lines  constructed  or  projected.     With  a  good 
map  of  South  America  they  can  be  easily  traced.     Beginning  in  the 
south,  they  are — 
In  Argentina: 

1.  From  Rivadavia  on  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Buenos  Aires,  near 
the  Pacific. 

2.  Puerto  Deseado,  northwest  and  north  to  Lake  Nahual  Huapi 
on  the  border  of  Chile. 

3.  San  Antonio  on  the  Atlantic  also  straight  across  to  the  same 
lake. 
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4.  The  Great  Southern  Railway  is  coming  across  a  low  divide  to 
Chile  via  Valdivia. 

5.  Valparaiso  to  Mendoza,  already  referred  to. 

6.  Antofagasta  in  Chile  to  La  Paz  and  Potosi  in  Bolivia,  and  thence 
to  the  Atlantic  via  the  Amazon  and  Para. 

7.  The  Arica  and  La  Paz  Railway. 

8.  Moliendo  in  Peru  to  Lake  Titicaca  in  Bolivia. 

9.  Payta  in  Peru  to  Iquitos  on  the  Amazon. 


^  r  1 

il 

DAM  AT  P\RAHYBA,  TIETE  RIVER,  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

The  citT  of  Sao  Paulo  is  supplied  with  electric  light  and  power  from  the  falls  in  this  river.    When  thf* 
machinery  was  set  up  the  huge  pipe  (at  the  foot)  was  the  largest  in  the  world. 

10.  Callao  in  Peru  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  thence  ultimately  to 
Iquitos. 

11.  Guayaquil  in  Ecuador,  via  Quito  to  Iquitos  via  the  Napo  or 
Aguarico  River. 

What  do  all  these  projects  mean?  Why  this  feverish  haste  and 
absorbing  interest  in  railways,  hydraulic  works,  streetcar  lines, 
buildings,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  civilization  of  the  twentietli 
century  ?  South  America  has  caught  the  spirit — bad  politics,  ambi- 
tious politicians,  venal  methods  of  government,  discouragement  of 
the  masses,  ignorance,  antique  methods  of  agriculture  and  industry, 
mefficient  transportation,  all  must  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
to  the  best  development,  to  education,  sanitation,  modern  methods 
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of  transportation,  commerce  and  industry,  clean  politics,  honest  gov- 
ernment. No  obstacle  is  too  great,  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  no  more 
lethargy. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  that  great  stretch  of  territor)'  which 
is  called  the  Andean  zone.  It  will,  when  the  railroads  referred  to 
have  been  built,  and  when  they  are  formed  into  lines  of  tlirough 
travel,  become  accessible  both  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
This  region  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  The  great  belt  of  land  formed  by  the  Andean  uplands  and 
its  eastern  slopes  is  a  healthy  and  exceedingly  diversified  region, 
producing  almost  all  the  products  known  to  industry,  among  which 
may  be  cited  such  staple  articles  as  copper,  coal,  cotton,  sugar  cane, 
gold,  silver,  tin,  borax,  india  rubber,  timber,  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
cacao  beans,  coffee,  cattle,  wool,  and  fruits  of  all  descriptions.  This 
zone  may  be  taken  at  a  length  of  2,000  miles,  extending  through  parts 
of  Colombia.  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  part  of  Brazil,  ^ith  a  width 
of  500  miles!  Almost  any  degree  of  climate  or  temperature  can  be 
obtained,  ranging  from  tropical  to  arctic,  due  to  vast  differences  of 
elevation  occasioned  by  the  Andes.  This  region,  now  sparsely  popu- 
lated, is  capable  of  absorbing  many  millions  of  people  and  of  becoming 
a  great  field  of  production  and  industry. 

Information  on  all  the  features  portrayed  so  briefly  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Pan  American  Union  at  Washington.  The  present  director 
general,  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  is  untiring  in  collecting,  collating,  and 
disseminating  information  to  all  who  desire  it.  This  organization, 
supported  by  all  the  Republics  on  the  American  continent,  is  virtually 
the  commercial,  industrial,  and  social  clearing  house  of  America.  So 
far  as  it  can  do  so  it  is  assisting  in  the  development  of  commercial 
relations  between  all  the  Republics  of  America. 

The  great  country  to  the  south  of  us  is  the  active  zone  for  our 
industry,  commerce,  and  trade.  The  work  of  coordination  and 
mutual  assistance  is  well  worthy  of  the  enterprising  young  men  of 
all  these  countries.  The  twentieth  century  will  see  a  development 
among  the  70,000,000  people  to  the  south  of  us  which  will  go  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  the  wildest  enthusiasts  of  this  year. 
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I. 

VAGUE  AND  DIVERGENT  NOTIONS  RESPECTING 
THE  SUBJECT— EXPEDITION  OF  SEBASTIAN  DE 
BELALCAZAR. 

DURING  a  year's  wanderings  in  Andean  lands  and  in  tlie  val- 
leys of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco  I  was  frequentlj' 
reminded  of  the  numerous  expeditions  that  centuries  ago 
went  in  quest  of  that  extraordinary  will-o'-the-wisp,  usually 
known  as  El  Dorado.  Whether  gHding  down  a  Peruvian  river  in  a 
dugout  or  traversing  in  the  saddle  the  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  the 
lofty  tablelands  of  Colombia,  I  found  myself  following  the  courses 
pursued  by  those  intrepid  adventurers  who,  while  seeking  a  phan- 
tom, did  so  much  toward  exploring  that  vast  region  of  mountain  and 
plain  which  lies  between  the  Equator  and  the  Caribbean.  At  one 
time  I  was  in  the  footsteps  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Von  Hutten,  at 
another  in  the  wake  of  Ursua  and  Orellana.  Now  I  was  following 
the  course  taken  by  Belalcazar  and  his  eager  band,  as  they  hurried 
across  the  Cordilleras  in  pursuit  of  the  Gilded  King;  anon  I  was  push- 
ing my  way  through  the  dense  and  tangled  forests  which  had  been 
traversed  by  Jimenez  de  Quesada  and  his  sturdy  men,  when  in  search 
of  the  great  and  peerless  capital  of  the  Omaguas;  and  still  again  I  was 
sailing  on  the  tawny  waters  of  the  Casanare  and  the  Orinoco,  which 
had  witnessed  the  mad  race  of  the  fleets  of  Antonio  de  Berrio  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  for  the  golden  city  of  Manoa;  for  that — 

**  Imperial  El  Dorado,  roofed  with  gold; 
Shadows  to  which,  despite  all  shocks  of  change, 
All  onset  of  capricious  accident, 
Men  clung  with  yearning  hope  which  would  not  die." 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  little  is  known  about  these  expe- 
ditions that  at  one  time  commanded  such  universal  attention  in  both 
the  New  and  the  Old  World,  and  which  for  the  historian  stUl  con- 
stitute the  most  romantic  episode  of  the  conquest  of  South  America. 
One  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  most  authentic  and  elab- 
orate accounts  of  these  stirring  enterprises  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  old  Spanish  chronicles,  some  of  which  are  comparatively  rare, 
while  others,  forgotten  or  unknown,  have  for  centuries  been  buried  in 
the  dusty  archives  of  Spain  and  Peru  and  have  only  recently  been 
given  to  the  press. 
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Among  the  most  important  of  these  clironicles  are  the  '*  Noticias 
Historiales/'  of  Fray  Pedro  Simon,  a  learned  Franciscan  monk,  who 
wrote  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  while  some  of  the  conquistadores 
were  still  Hving  and  while  the  memory  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  first  expeditions  in  quest  of  El  Dorado  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  survivors.  Of  scarcely  less  value  are  the  ''Elegias  de 
Varones  Ilustres  de  Indias''  and  the  '^ Historia  del  Nuevo  Reino  de 
Granada/'  by  Juan  de  Castellanos,  the  poet-priest  and  liistorian  of  the 


ROUTE  FOLLOWED  BY  SEBASTIAN  DE  BELALCAZAR  IN  QUEST  OF  EL  DORADO- 

conquest,  who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Jimenez  de  Queseda 
in  his  celebrated  campaign  against  the  Muiscas  and  who  knew  per- 
sonally many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  adventurers  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  search  for  the  Gilded  King  on  the  plateau  of  Cundinamarca 
and  in  the  sultry  lowlands  of  the  Meta  and  the  Guaviare.  But  the 
*' Historia  del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada/'  of  Castellanos,  which  con- 
tains the  most  graphic  account  of  Jimenez  de  Quesada's  expedition  in 
quest  of  El  Dorado  was  not  published  until  1886.  Similarly  the  man- 
uscript containing  the  authentic  narrative  of  Ursua's  expedition  to 
Omagua  and  Dorado  by  Francisco  Vasquez,  who  was  one  of  the  par- 
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ticipants  in  the  enterprise,  remained  in  manuscript  until  it  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Spanish  Bibliophiles  less  than  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  What,  however,  is  still  more  remarkable,  is  the  fact 
that  the  original  Relación  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro's  expedition  in  quest  of 
the  Gilded  King — an  expedition  which  is  considered  by  some  as  the 
first  of  that  long  series  of  phantom  chases  in  which  so  many  Hves  and 
so  much  treasure  were  sacrificed,  was  not  published  until  1894,  more 
than  three  and  a  half  centuries  after  it  had  been  penned  by  its  accom- 
plished author,  the  Dominican,  Gaspar  de  Carvajal,  who  was  at  first 
the  chaplain  of  Pizarro  and  subsequently  that  of  Orellana,  the  immortal 
discoverer  of  the  Amazon.     __    

But  although  these  and 
similar  invaluable  works 
bearing  on  the  expeditions 
in  quest  of  the  Gilded  King 
have  appeared  in  Spanish, 
comparatively  Uttle  of  the 
information  contained  in 
them  has  yet  made  its  way 
into  EngHsh.  This  explains 
the  numerous  errors  that 
are  found  in  what  has 
hitherto  been  \vritten  on 
the  subject  and  why  many 
adventurers  like  Antonio 
Sedeño,  Diego  de  Ordaz, 
Nicolas  Federmann,  and 
others  of  their  contempo- 
raries are  classed  among 
those  who  sought  for  El 
Dorado  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  during  their  time 
no  one  had  even  heard  of  this  mythical  personage.  To  the  earher 
îui venturers,  like  those  just  named,  the  auri  sacri  fames — the  accursed 
thirst  for  gold — was  indeed  as  strong  a  lure  as  it  was  to  their  successors  ; 
but  they  confined  their  operations  chiefly  to  rifling  the  temples  and 
cemeteries  of  the  aborigines  or  to  seeking  a  certain  Casa  del  Sol — temple 
of  the  sun — that  was  supposed  to  exist  somewhere  east  of  the  Andes, 
presumably  in  the  valley  of  the  Meta. 

It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  love  the  curious  and  romantic  phases  of 
history  have  not  given  more  attention  to  the  interesting  episode  of 
El  Dorado.  An  exhaustive  and  authoritative  work  on  the  subject, 
one  which  shall  embody  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  in 
Spain  and  Latin  America,  is  certainly  a  desideratum  in  the  history  of 
the  conquest  and  of  the  exploration  of  the  northern  portion  of  our 


.  Fn>ni  Herrera'»  "Historia  de  lu»  India»  Occidentales." 

THE  ADELANTADO,  SEBASTIAN  BELALCAZAR. 

The  first  of  the  Conquistadores  to  go  in  search  of  the  Oilde<l 
King. 
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sister  continent.  For  the  years  devoted  to  the  quest  of  the  Gilded 
King  were  not  only  '^  years  crowded  with  incident,  streaked  wth  trag- 
edy, stained  by  crime,  darkened  by  intrigue,'*  but  they  were  also 
years  during  which  the  amazing  audacity,  the  matcliless  prowass,  and 
the  thrilling  heroism  of  the  conquistadores  were  seen  at  their  bast. 
And  the  study  of  these  3'ears  will  show  that  the  prime  mover  of  the 


THE  CACIQUE  OF  GÜATAVITA.  SURRUUNDEI)  BY  INDIAN  l'KIESTá, 
ON  A  BALSA  WHICH  CONDUCTED  HIM.  ON  THE  DAY  OF 
OBLATION,  TO  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  LAKE. 

This  object  is  made  of  gold,  weighs  262  grams,  and  measures  9|  centimeters  in 
diameter.  It  was  found  in  Lake  Siecha, some  miles  distant  from  Lake  Guatavita. 
and  Is  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  Bogota. 

Spaniards  in  their  extraordinary  adventures  was  not  only  a  thirst  for 
gold,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  but  that  behind  all  was  a  love  of  glory 
and  a  sense  of  patriotism  which  impelled  them  to  make  sacrifices  and 
to  undertake  enterprises  before  which  even  the  bravest  men  of  our 
degenerate  age  would  recoil  with  horror.  So  marvelous,  indeed,  were 
their  achievements  that,  were  they  not  attested  by  the  most  unques- 
tionable of  documents,  we  should  be  disposed  to  place  the  old  chron- 
icles which  describe  them  in  the  same  category  as  the  Arthurian 
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romances,  and  to  regard  the  exploits  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
chief  expeditions  as  no  more  deserving  of  credence  than  the  glorifying 
myths  of  El  Cid  Campeador.  Even  to-day,  as  he  slowly  pursues 
his  lonely  course  through  the  dark  forests  which  fringe  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Amazon,  or  scales  the  precipitous  flanks  of  the  lofty  Cordil- 
leras^ the  traveler  feels  that  the  spell  of  romance  still  hangs  over  it  all, 
and  he  can,  like  the  fortune  hunters  of  old,  easily  dream  of  the  gor- 
geous capitals  and  mighty  empires,  whose  glamor  in  days  gone  by 
proved  such  an  attraction  to  thousands  of  the  most  gallant  and  noble 
spirits  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

It  was  in  1535  that  a  roving  Indian  first  told  the  Spaniards  the 
story  of  the  gilded  chieftain  to  whom  they  forthwith  gave  the  name 
El  Dorado — the  Gilded  Man  or  King — a  name  which  was  subse- 
quently applied  not  only  to  the  gilded  chief  himself,  but  also  to  the 
city  wherein  he  was  supposed  to  reside,  and  to  the  province  over 
which  he  bore  rule,  and  to  the  lake  on  which  his  capital  was  said  to 
be  located.  At  that  time  Sebastian  Belalcazar,  the  lieutenant  of 
Francisco  Pizarro,  was  in  Quito,  whither  he  had  gone  after  his  victo- 
rious campaign  against  the  generals  of  Atahualpa,  and  here  it  was, 
according  to  Castellanos,  where — 

An  alien  Indian,  hailing  from  afar, 
WTio  in  the  town  of  Quito  did  abide, 
And  neighbor  claimed  to  be  of  Bogota, 
There  having  come,  I  know  not  by  what  way, 
Did  with  him  speak  and  solemnly  announce 
A  country  rich  in  emeralds  and  gold. 

Also,  among  the  things  which  them  engaged, 
A  certain  king  he  told  of  who,  disrobed. 
Upon  a  lake  was  wont,  aboard  a  raft, 
To  make  oblations,  as  himself  had  seen, 
His  r^al  form  o'erspread  with  fragrant  oil 
On  which  was  laid  a  coat  of  powdered  gold 
From  sole  of  foot  unto  his  highest  brow, 
Resplendent  as  the  beaming  of  the  sun. 

Arrivals  without  end,  he  further  said, 

Were  there  to  make  rich  votive  offerings 

Of  golden  trinkets  and  of  emeralds  rare 

And  divers  other  of  their  ornaments; 

And  worthy  credence  these  things  he  affirmed; 

The  soldiers,  light  of  heart  and  well  content. 

Then  dubbed  him  El  Dorado,  and  the  name 

By  countless  ways  was  spread  throughout  the  world.* 

Ac<îording  to  the  chronicler,  Juan  Rodriguez  Fresle,  who  was  a  son 
of  one  of  the  conquistadores  of  New  Grenada,  the  lake  on  which  were 
made  these  offerings  of  gold  and  emeralds,  was  Guatavita,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  northeast  of  Bogota.     And  the  source  of  his  information 

I  Elejias  (le  Varonas  Ilustres  de  Indian.  Parte  III,  Canto  II,  Madrid,  1850. 
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respecting  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  these  offer- 
ings was,  he  assures  us,  no  less  than  one  Don  Juan,  the  cacique  of 
Guatavita,  who  was  the  nepliew  of  the  chief  who  bore  sway  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  under  Jimenez  de  Quesada,  and 
who  was  even  then  preparing  himself  by  a  six  year's  fast  to  succeed 
his  uncle  as  cacique  of  Guatavita.  After  this  long  fast,  which  was 
made  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  the  successor  to  the  cacique- 
ship  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Lake  of  Guatavita  and  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  devil,  who,  Fresle  informs  us,  was  regarded  by  the  aborigines 
as  their  god  and  master.  After  being  stripped,  he  was  anointed  with 
a  viscous  earth,  which  was  then  overspread  with  powdered  gold  in 
such  wise  that  the  chief  was  covered  with  this  metal  from  head  to 
foot.  He  was  then  placed  on  a  balsa  provided  with  a  great  quantity 
of  gold  and  emeralds,  which  he  was  to  offer  to  his  god.  Arriving  at 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of 
men  and  women,  shouting  and  playing  on  musical  instruments  of 
various  kinds,  he  made  his  offering  by  throwing  into  the  lake  all  the 
treasure  which  he  had  at  his  feet.  After  this  ceremony  was  over, 
he  returned  to  the  shore  where,  amid  acclamations,  music  and  rejoic- 
ing, he  was  received  as  their  legitimate  lord  and  prince. 

''From  this  ceremony,*'  our  author  continues,  "was  derived  that 
name,  so  celebrated,  of  **  EI  Dorado,''  which  has  cost  so  many  lives  and 
so  much  treasure.  It  was  in  Peru  that  this  name  Dorado  was  first 
heard.  Sebastian  Belalcazar,  having  met  near  Quito  an  Indian  from 
Bogota,  who  told  him  about  the  Gilded  Man  just  described,  exclaimed 
*  Let  us  go  in  search  of  that  gilded  Indian.  '  *  Hence  the  report  of 
El  Dorado  was  spread  throughout  Castile  and  the  Indies,  and  Belal- 
cazar was  moved  to  go  in  quest  of  him  as  he  did,  and  hence  also  the 
cause  of  that  celebrated  meeting  with  Quesada  and  Federmann,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  dramatic  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  conquest  of  New  Granada. 

I  am  aware  that  certain  recent  writers  on  El  Dorado  are  disposed 
to  give  slight  credence  to  Fresle's  account  of  the  Gilded  Man,  and 
that,  foDowing  the  indications  of  a  specious  theory,  they  attach  little 
more,  if  any,  value  to  the  statements  of  Castellanos  and  Padre  Simon, 
who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  our  chief  and  best  authorities  on  this 
interesting  topic.  The  quotation  above  given  from  Juan  de  Castel- 
lanos they  characterize  as  a  mere  poetical  fancy.  Holding  such 
views,  they  naturally  find  fault  with  Humboldt  for  having  spread 
broadcast  the  error,  as  they  regard  it,  concerning  the  connection 
between  El  Dorado  and  Lake  Guatavita — an  error,  they  assert,  into 
which  the  great  German  savant  was  led  by  conceding  undue  authority 
to  what  the  historian  of  Granada,  Bishop  Piedrahita,  writes  on  the 

>  Conquista^  Descubrimiento  del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada  de  las  Indias  Occidentales  del  Mar  Oceano  i 
Fimdacioa)de  la  Ciudad  de  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.    Cap.  II,  Bogota,  18õ9. 
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subject.'  Plausible  as  they  are,  however,  the  reason  of  these  writers 
for  rejecting  the  testimony  of  such  veracious  and  conscientious  chron- 
iclers as  Fresle,  Padre  Simon,  Castellanos,  and  Piedrahita  are  far  from 
conclusive,  and  most  readers,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
what  these  four  authors  have  to  say  on  the  matter  in  question  will,  I 
think,  agree  with  Humboldt  and  be  satisfied  that  the  accounts  given 
of  El  Dorado  by  the  early  chroniclers  named  are  founded  on  facts 
that  can  not  be  gainsaid. 

The  fact  that  only  a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  Belalcazar  at 
Bogota,  the  Spaniards  began  to  make  efforts  to  secure  the  gold  and 


BLOWING  GOLD  DUST  ON  AN  INDIAN  CHIEFTAIN  AFTER  HIS  BODY  HAD  BEEN 
ANOINTED  WITH  BALSAM. 

precious  stones  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  cast  into  the 
sacred  Lake  of  Guatavita  by  the  Gilded  King,  is  evidence  that  the 
statements  of  Fresle  and  other  contemporary  writers  regarding  the 
connection  between  this  lake  and  El  Dorado  are  substantially  true. 
For  more  than  three  centuries  attempts  were  made  to  drain  the  lake, 
with  a  view  of  securing  the  priceless  treasures  which  were  supposed 
to  be  spread  over  its  bottom,  but  the  success  which  attended  the 
efforts  of  those  who  had  the  matter  in  charge  was  only  partial. 

»  EI  Dorado,  Aus  der  Gesehiete  der  ersten  Amerikanischen  EndeckunRS-Reisen.  Separa t- A usdruck  aus 
den  Mittleilungen  der  Georgraphischen  Gesellschaft  in  Hamburg,  1889;  Historia  General  de  las  Conquistas 
del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada.  Lib.  VI,  Cap.  Ill,  por  D'Lucas  Piedrahita,  Antwerp,  1688;  The  Gilded 
Man,  by  A.  F.  Bandelier,  New  York,  1893,  and  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to  the  E  luinoctial  Regions 
of  America  during  the  Years  1T99-1804,  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Aimé  Bonplánd,  Vol.  Ill, 
Chap.  XXV,  Bohn  edition. 
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Tliere  were  never  sufTicient  funds  available  to  complete  the  work  of 
drainage  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  attempt  was  again  made  bj^ 
some  Englishmen,  who  are  still  engaged  in  the  undertaking.  But  a 
number  of  gold  objects  were  found,  among  them  some  interesting 
figurines,  which  confirmed  many  people  in  the  belief  they  had  before 
entertained  regarding  the  existence  of  untold  amounts  of  gold  and 
precious  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  the  offerings  of  El  Dorado 
to  his  god  before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  and  convinced  them  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  accounts  of  the  early  chroniclers  regarding  the  cere- 
monies performed  here  centuries  ago  in  which  the  Gilded  Man  was 
the  chief  actor.^ 

According  to  Padre  Gumilla  the  word  '^ Dorado"  had  a  different 
origin  from  that  assigned  by  Fresle  and  Castellanos.  It  originated, 
declares  this  writer,  on  the  Caribbean  coast  near  Cartagena  and  Santa 
Marta,  whence  it  passed  to  Velez  and  thence  to  Bogota.  When  the 
Spaniards  reached  the  elevated  plain  of  Cundinamarca,  they  learned 
that  ^'El  Dorado  was  in  the  pleasant  and  fertile  valley  of  Sogamoso." 
On  reaching  this  place  they  found  that  the  priest  who  made  his 
oblation  in  the  great  temple  there  was  wont  to  anoint  at  least  his 
hands  and  face  with  a  certain  kind  of  resin  over  which  powdered 
gold  was  blown  through  a  hollow  reed  or  cane.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  famous  '^Dorado"  took  his  name."' 

Those  who  reject  the  accounts  above  given  regarding  El  Dorado 
declare  that  the  first  authentic  information  we  have  of  him  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter,  dated  January  20,  1543,  of  Gonzalo  Fernando  de 
Oviedo  to  Cardinal  Bembo,  in  Venice.  This  letter  refers  to  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  the  land  of  Canela — cinna- 
mon— which  was  on  the  eastern  versant  of  the  Cordilleras  and  but  a 
few  days^  journey  from  Quito.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  expedition, 
as  announced  by  Pizarro,  was  to  find  the  region  which  was  reputed 
to  be  as  rich  in  aromatic  shrubs  and  trees  as  the  ** spice  islands  '^  of  the 
Orient.  If  this  could  be  found  the  fortunes  of  the  leader  and  his 
companions  would  be  assured,  and  Spain  would  be  independent  of 
her  hated  rival,  Portugal,  which  then  had  a  monopoly  of  cinnamon 
and  other  precious  spices.  But  the  real  object  was  not  so  much  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canela'  as  the  quest  of  a  great 
and  powerful  prince  who  was  called  El  Dorado.'' 

I  Special  mention  should  here  be  made  of  a  most  interesting  find  made  in  1856  in  Lake  Siecha,  a  small 
body  of  water  near  Lake  Guatavita.  It  consists  of  a  small  group  of  figures  of  men  on  a  raft,  all  of  gold, 
and  weighing  208  grams,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  archeologists,  represents  El  Dorado  on  a  rush 
balsa  surrounded  by  his  priests  as  he  proceeded  to  tlie  center  of  Lake  Guatavita  to  oiler  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
See  El  Dorado,  Estudio  Histórico,  Etnográfico  y  Arqueológico  de  los  Chibelias  Habitantes  de  la  Antigua 
Cundiamarca,  p.  11,  por  Dr.  Libório  Zerda,  Bogota,  1883. 

«  Historia  Natural,  Civil  y  Geográfica  de  las  Naciones  Situadas  en  las  Rivei-as  del  Rio  Orinoco,  Tom.  I 
Cap.  XXV,  3,  Barcelona,  1791. 

»  Cinnamon  is  actually  found  in  tliis  and  in  other  parts  of  tropical  America,  but  it  belongs  to  a  different 
genus  from  that  of  Ceylon,  which  supplies  the  well-known  article  of  commerce. 

*  Gonçalo  Plçarro,  determinó  de  yr  á  buscar  la  canela  é  á  un  gran  principe,  que  llaman  El  Dorado,  de  la 
requeça  ilel  qual  hay  mucha  fama  en  aquellas  partes.  Historia  General  y  Natural  de  las  Indias,  Islas 
y  Tierra  Firme  del  Mar  Oceano,  Tom.  IV,  Lib.  XLIX,  Cap.  II.    Madrid,  18."il. 
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''When  I  ask/'  writes  Oviedo,  "why  they  call  this  prince  the 
Gilded  Cacique  or  King,  the  Spaniards,  who  have  been  in  Quito  or 
have  come  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  there  are  at  present  more  than 
10  of  them  in  this  city,  make  reply  that  from  what  they  hear  respect- 
ing this  from  the  Indians,  this  great  lord  or  prince  goes  about  con- 
tinually covered  with  gold  as  finely  pulverized  as  fine  salt.  For  it 
seemeth  to  him  that  to  wear  any  other  kind  of  apparel  is  less  beautiful, 
and  that  to  put  on  pieces  or  arms  of  gold  stamped  or  fashioned  by  a 
hammer  or  otherwise  is  to  use  something  plain  or  common,  like  that 


LAKE  GUATAVITA, 

Showing  the  cut  made  by  Sepúlveda,  a  rich  merchant  of  Bogota,  who  in  1562  received  from  Philip  H 
a  concession  to  drain  the  lake  in  order  to  secure  the  great  treasures  supposed  to  exist  at  the  bottom. 
Quite  recejitly  an  English  company  having  a  concession  from  the  Colombian  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  draining  the  lake  and  found  the  bottom  covered  with  a  deposit  of  mud 
about  3  meters  in  thickness.  It  will  be  necessary  to  carefully  wash  this  in  order  to  determine 
what  treasures,  if  any,  are  contained  in  it.  According  to  the  latest  report  available,  only  a  few 
beads,  ceramic  and  ñ>ld  objects  have  so  far  been  found.  The  lake  is  almost  circular  in  outline, 
with  a  diameter  of  about  300  meters,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquistadores,  about  50  meters 
in  depth. 

which  is  worn  by  other  rich  lords  and  princes  when  they  wish;  but 
that  to  powder  oneself  with  gold  is  something  strange,  unusual,  and 
new  and  more  costly,  because  that  which  one  puts  on  in  the  morning 
is  removed  and  washed  oflF  in  the  evening  and  falls  to  the  ground 
and  is  lost.  And  this  he  does  every  day  in  the  year.  While  walking 
clothed  and  covered  in  this  manner  his  movements  are  unimpeded,  and 
the  graceful  proportions  of  his  person,  of  which  he  greatly  prides  him- 
self, are  seen  in  beauty  unadorned.  I  would  rather  have  the  chamber 
besom  of  this  prince  than  the  large  gold  smelters  in  Peru  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Indians  say  that  this  cacique 
or  king  is  very  rich  and  a  great  lord,  and  anoints  himself  every 
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morning  with  a  very  fragrant  gum  or  liquor  and  over  tliis  ointment 
he  sprinkles  powdered  gold  of  the  requisite  fineness,  and  his  entire 
j>erson  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  his  head  remains  covered  wâth 
gold,  and  ixs  resplendent  as  a  piece  of  gold  polished  by  the  hand  of 

a  great  artificer.     And  I 

believe,*"  if  this  cacique 
uses  this,  that  he  must 
have  very  rich  mines  of 
a  similar  (juality  of  gold, 
because  I  have  seen  much 
in  tierra  firme  of  the  kind 
called  by  the  Spaniards 
volador,  and  so  fine  that 
one  could  easily  do  with 
it  what  is  above  stilted.''  * 
From  the  foregoing  it 
is  seen  that  there  were  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  con(|uistadores  in 
South  America  three  dif- 
ferent reports  in  circula- 
tion among  the  Indians 
regarding  the  mysterious 
])ei*sonage  whom  the 
Spaniards,  from  the  de- 
s('ri])tioiis  given  of  him  by 
their  informants,  agreed 
in  calling  El  Dorado,  an 
abbreviation  for  el  hombre 
ó  rey  dorado— the  Gilded 
Man  or  King.  That  they 
should  have  heard  of  him 
in  difTerent  places  widely 
separated  from  one  an- 
other is  not  surprising 
when  we  remember  that 
the  Indians  of  Darien  and 
Costa  Rica,  long  before 
Francisco  Pizarro's  ad- 
vent in  Peru,  w  ere  aw  are  of  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  Incas  in  the 
remote  south.  And  that  there  should  have  been  different  accounts 
regarding  the  character  and  place  of  abode  of  this  marvelous  savage 
is  what  might  have  been  expected  by  one  who  knows  how  prone 
Indians  are  to  exaggerate  or  to  modify,  what  they  have  heard,  so  as 

'  Historia  General  y  Natural  fie  las  Indias,  Tom.  IV,  p.  ls.t. 


INDIAN  SEATED,  WITH  A  COLD   OBJECT  ON  HIS 
BREAST. 

This  relic  is  of  gold  and  measures  7  inches  in  length.  It  was 
also  found  in  Guatavita  and  is  on  exhibit  at  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  in  Chicago. 
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to  suit  their  own  fancy.  The  same  may  in  a  measure  be  said  of  the 
Spaniards  also.  After  the  successes  achieved  by  their  countrymen 
in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  after  the  milUons  of  treasure  which  had 
been  found  in  the  lands  of  the  Aztecs,  Chibchas,  and  Incas,  they  were 
prepared  for  anything.  Nothing  seemed  impossible,  and  no  tale 
about  gilded  men  or  golden 
palaces  was  so  extravagant 
as  to  be  rejected  as  false. 
They  were  ready  to  give  full 
credence  to  even  greater  fic- 
tions than  the  Golden  Fleece 
or  the  Apples  of  the  Hespéri- 
des, and  would  not  have  been 
surprised  to  find  Ophir  or 
TarshLsh  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Orinoco  or  the  Amazcm.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  and  ro- 
mance dominated  everyone 
not  only  in  the  Indies  but 
in  the  mother  country  as  well. 
''For  all  this  Spanish  nation," 
writes  an  old  chronicler,  ''is 
so  desirous  of  novelties  that 
what  way  soever  they  bee 
called  with  a  becke  only,  or 
soft  whispering  voyce,  to  any- 
thing arising  above  water, 
they  speedily  prepare  them- 
selves to  flie  and  forsake  cer- 
tainties, under  hope  of  an 
higher  degree,  to  follow  in- 
certainties,  which  we  may 
gather  by  that  which  is  past.^' 
It  was  a  vague  and  fan- 
tastic rumor  like  this  that 
lured  Belalcazar  from  Quito 
to  the  Sabana  of  distant  Bo- 
gota, where  he  met  Quesada 
and  Federmann.  According 
to  the  Indian  from  whom  the 
Spanish  chieftain  received  his  information,  the  Province  of  El  Dorado 
was  called  Cundinimarca,  and  was  not  more  than  12  da3^s'  distant  from 
Quito.  This  distance,  if  the  Indian's  statement  was  true,  would 
preclude  the  plain  of  Bogota  as  the  home  of  the  Gilded  Man,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  reach  this  place  in  such  a  limited  time.     Besides, 


GOLD   FIGURE  OF  A  WOMAN  WITH  A  BIRD 
AND  NEST,  FOUND  IN  GUATA  VIT  A. 

The  object  Is  10  centimeters  in  lenjrth  and  is  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Field  Colum!)ian  Museum,  in 
Chicago. 
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Cundirumarca  is  a  Quichua  word,  and  could  not,  it  is  asserted,  have 
been  the  name  of  a  province  in  New  Granada,  where  the  language 
of  the  Incas  was  unknown.  Despite,  therefore,  the  positive  state- 
ment of  Piedrahita  that  the  motive  of  Belalcazar's  expedition  to  the 
north  was  the  discovery  of  El  Dorado  and  the  House  of  the  Sun,  it 
may  be  that  the  real  reason  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  Pizarro's 
lieutenant  to  cut  loose  from  his  chief  and  find  a  country  of  which  he 
himself  might  become  the  adelantado.  Subsequent  events  and  the 
realization  of  his  desire  to  be  appointed  governor  of  Popayan  give 
color  to  this  surmise. 

Whether,  however,  Belalcazar  misunderstood  his  informant 
regarding  the  location  of  the  Province  of  Cundirumarca,  or  whether 
he  was  merely  looking  for  a  pretext  for  escaping  from  Peru,  where 
he  was  overshadowed  by  Pizarro,  it  is  certain  that  the  next  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  El  Dorado,  by  some  considered  the  first  genuine 
expedition  in  quest  of  the  Gilded  King,  was  headed  for  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes  instead  of  for  the  northern  plateau  of  New 
Granada.  The  country  of  the  Gilded  King,  it  was  now  thought,  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  '^Land  of  Cinnamon,'^  and  preparations  were 
forthwith  made  to  add  these  rich  lands  to  the  'possessions  of  the 
Spanish  Crown. 


AN  ELIZABETHAN  GALLEON. 
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TE  Republic  was  not  three  decades  old  when  it  broke  away 
from  the  medieval  forms  of  education  that  existed  every- 
where in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
modem,  national  system.  The  old  University  of  San  Felipe 
hadbeen  founded  by  royal  decree  in  1738.  For  a  century  it  had  done  the 
work  of  higher  education  in  the  colony  of  the  far  south,  but  the  revo- 
lutionary period  had  developed  other  and  newer  ideals.  The  monastic 
education  of  San  Felipe  was  so  discordant  with  modem,  republican 
notions  that  in  1839  the  historic  university  was  abolished  by  formal 
decree,  and  in  its  place  was  founded  a  group  of  schools  under  the 
title  ''University  of  Chile. ^'  Not  only  by  its  name  did  the  new 
institution  mark  a  distinctly  modem  era,  it  was  to  be  housed  in  new 
buildings  unhaunted  by  the  memories  of  the  old  education,  and  should 
include  all  the  literary,  scientific,  and  archeological  societies  and  col- 
lections of  the  capital.  The  decree  was  the  declaration  of  national 
independence  in  thought  and  learning,  as  three  decades  before  the 
country  had  proclaimed  its  political  freedom.  The  new  university 
was  formally  organized  in  1842,  and  in  1879  its  statutes  were  amended 
in  the  form  that  they  exist  to-day. 

Fronting  the  broad  Alameda,  with  its  four  rows  of  trees  and  wide 
parkway  adorned  with  statues  of  national  heroes,  stands  the  building 
that  is  known  as  the  ''Central  University.''  At  one  time  it  was  the 
whole  university.  The  facade  extends  an  entire  block,  and  tlie 
building  is  half  a  block  deep.  Behind  is  the  national  college,  the 
first  of  the  system  of  secondary  schools  for  boys.  The  university 
building  was  an  imposing  structure  when  erected  more  than  40  years 
ago,  and  it  still  does  honor  to  the  country,  although  far  inadequate 
for  the  recent  development  of  the  institution.  At  present  it  houses 
only  the  central  offices,  the  university  library,  and  the  one  faculty  of 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  commonly  termed  in  Chile  the 
engineering  school.  The  other  faculties  are  located  in  different  parts 
of  Santiago,  and  are  all  widely  scattered.  The  "Central  University" 
is  built  in  the  conventional  Spanish-American  type,  having  two  inte- 
rior patios  with  galleries.  The  patios  are  tiled  and  have  glass  roofs. 
Between  them  and  immediately  facing  the  main  entrance  is  the 
university  hall,  constructed  much  like  a  theater,  with  proscenium 
boxes  and  two  galleries.  On  the  semicircular  wall  of  the  stage  a 
mural  painting  represents  the  goddess  of  the  Republic  seated  in  the 
center  surrounded  bj^  symbolic  figures  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  whUe 
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at  either  side  are  group  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  professors 
that  have  graced  the  university  halls. 

The  lower  floor  surrounding  the  west  patio  is  occupied  by  the  ad- 
niinistrative  offices.  In  one  corner  the  office  of  the  rector,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  richly  furnished  council  chamber  with  portraits  of  past  rectoi-s, 
in  another  corner  the  office  of  the  prorector,  an  officer  who  superin- 
tends the  detail  work  of  the  university  and  who  keeps  the  records 
not  only  of  the  university  proper  but  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  Republic.  The  scholastic  history  of  eveiy  boy  and  girl  in  the 
liceos  is  always  on  file,  showing  the  years  in  school  and  the  date  of 
every  examination  in  every  subject.     Entrance  to  the  university  is 


UNIVERSITY  OF  rillLE.  SANTIAGO. 

through  the  liceo,  which  although  free  and  State  supported  is  distinct 
from  the  public  primaiy  school.  The  latter  is  for  the  common  people 
only;  the  liceo  is  the  public  school  of  the  upper  classes.  The  liceo 
prepares  for  a  professional  career,  the  public  primary  (a  six-year 
course)  prepares  for  no  other  school,  but  its  graduates  may  enter,  on 
examination,  the  normal,  commercial,  industrial,  and  practical  agri- 
cultural schools.  This  organization  accounts  for  the  close  adminis- 
trative relations  existing  between  the  univei*sity  and  liceos  and  the 
presence  of  liceo  records  in  the  university  offices. 

The  upper  floor  surrounding  the  west  patio  and  both  flooi-s  around 
the  east  patio  are  occupied  by  the  engineering  faculty.  The  mar- 
velous   development   of   the    modern    engineering   school    was   not 
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anticipated  when  the  building  was  constructed.  Not  only  has  this 
department  pushed  out  of  the  ** Central  University"  the  other 
faculties,  but  it  has  outgrown  the  entire  quarters.  Much  interior 
remodeling  has  been  necessary  to  accommodate  new  and  larger  labo- 
ratories, the  technical  courses  of  the  school  of  architecture,  which 
until  recently  formed  one  branch  of  engineering,  have  been  removed 
to  another  building,  machine  models  and  apparatus  have  been 
crowded  into  such  inadequate  space,  until  it  has,  at  last,  become 
imperative  to  plan  other  quarters  for  the  engineering  school.  A  sum 
equal  to  $125,000  American  gold  has  been  appropriated,  and  work 
begun  on  a  new  and  suitable  building  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where 
the  necessary  ground  space  is  available  for  a  school  of  this  character. 
When  the  engineering  department  is  removed  to  this  building,  the  law 
faculty  that  now  occupies  a  rented  house  in  the  very  heart  of  Santiago 
will  probably  be  returned  to  the  *' Central  University,"  its  original 
home.  The  present  engineering  school  includes  courses  in  civil, 
mining,  and  electrical  engineering,  the  last  named  having  been  but 
recently  established.  Nearly  all  the  graduates  enter  Government 
service  and  are  employed  in  constructing  the  State  railwaj^s  and  other 
public  works. 

The  schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  form  theoretically  a  part  of 
the  university,  but  their  administration  is  practically  autonomous. 
They  are  located  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city  and  occupy  the  same 
building,  with  an  annex  devoted  to  pharmaceutical  laboratories. 
This  annex  is  being  enlarged  and  will  become  more  particularly  the 
home  of  the  school  of  pharmacy,  but  as  far  as  the  studies  of  the  two 
courses  are  parallel  the  faculties  will  remain  the  same,  and  the 
administration  will  continue  as  at  present.  The  medical  college  of 
Chile  has  long  maintained  a  high  reputation  at  home  and  in  the 
neighboring  States — a  reputation  that  is  merited,  and  due  to  the 
vigorous  scientific  training  and  very  considerable  laboratory"  and 
clinical  practice.  A  number  of  professors  are  foreigners,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  others  have  done  post-graduate  study  in  the  best  foreign 
medical  schools.  The  laboratories  and  museum  are  ample  and  well 
equipped  for  practical  work.  The  coui*se  of  study  covers  seven  years, 
the  last  being  devoted  to  special  lines  of  medicine.  Hospital  work  is 
begun  in  the  third  year  and  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  course.  Every  student  has  practice  either  as  hospital  interne  or 
assistant.  The  requirements  for  entrace  have  been  graduallj'  in- 
creased, until  now  a  diploma  from  the  secondary  school  (covering 
six  years)  is  demanded.  The  student  passes  a  formal  examination 
before  a  jury  of  professors  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  a  still  more 
formidable  one  on  the  completion  of  the  course.  So  exacting  is  the 
faculty  that  a  large  portion  of  students  fail  to  pass,  especially  in  the 
first  years.     In  1909,  25  per  cent  of  the  sixth-year  class  were  refused, 
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and  ever}^  year  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  first  three  classes  are 
reprobados. 

The  building,  although  far  from  new,  is  fairly  well  adapted  to  the 
work,  and  presents  an  imposing  appearance  with  its  facade  in  the 
style  of  a  Greek  temple  and  its  monumental  hall  and  stairway.     In 


AiJKICrLTl'HAL  SCHOOL  FARM.  SAXTIAiiO. 

This  oxficrimentiil  faniiiiik'  seliool,  known  as  the  Qumla  Nonnal  ilc  Apriciiltura.  is  a  liandsome  structure 
of  sloiu*  and  ulass.  eo\  orin»,'  an  area  of  320  atrcs. 

front  is  an  Italian  garden  with  giant  palms,  and  to  one  side  a  smaller 
botanical  garden.  The  building  is  constructed  around  two  large 
patios,  one  behind  the  other,  and  each  filled  with  flowers  and  orna- 
mental shrubs.  At  the  side  of  the  botanical  garden  and  fronting  the 
same  avenue  as  the  medical  college  is  the  pharmacy  annex,  at  present 
a  one-stoiy  building,  but  another  storj'  is  to  be  added,  and  additional 
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rooms  built  in  front,  so  that  when  finished  it  will  correspond  in 
architecture  to  the  facade  of  the  school  of  medicine. 

A  new  building  constructed  for  the  purpose  and  furnished  with 
all  necessary  recent  apparatus  and  laboratory  facilities  makes  the 
dental  school  the  most  modern  in  physical  equipment  of  all  the 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHILE. 

SANTIAGO. 

faculties  of  the  University  of  Chile.  It  is  situated  on  a  new  broad 
avenue  which  skirts  the  river,  and  with  the  gardens  on  either  side 
occupies  an  entire  block.  The  lecture,  laboratory,  and  operating 
rooms  are  well  designed,  well  furnished,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
their  respective  uses.     The  clinical  lecture  room  of  the  director  is  a 
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model  of  completeness  and  adaptability.  This  school  was  founded 
in  1898  as  a  branch  of  the  medical  college,  but  is  now  an  independent 
faculty  of  the  univei-sity,  and  in  recent  yeai*s  has  grown  rapidly,  while 
in  1907  there  were  but  80  students,  and  in  1910  but  114;  there  are  now 
(1911)  150.  A  considerable  number  are  young  women.  Four  yeai-s 
of  secondaiy  instruction  have  been  required  for  entrance  and  the 
dental  coui-se  continues  three  years,  with  much  practical  work. 
Nearly  all  the  professors  have  done  graduate  study  in  the  United 
States. 

In  contrast  with  the  dental  school  splendidly  housed,  and  equipped 
in  modern  style,  the  law  department,  as  far  as  its  physical  resources 
are  concerned,  is  the  least  favored  faculty  of  the  university.  It 
occupies  a  private  house  in  the  most  congested  part  of  the  city,  the 
rooms  are  inadequate  in  size,  number,  and  arrangement.  The  libraiy, 
which  is  the  laboratory'  of  a  law  school,  is  complete  enough,  but  is 
crowded  into  small  rooms  without  arrangement  and  with  no  facilities 
for  use.  Some  improvement  vÁW  be  made  in  this  respect  in  the  next 
vacation,  but  nothing  adequate  can  be  done  in  the  present  building. 
The  faculty  is  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when  it  can  return 
to  the  'Tentral  University. '' 

As  in  other  Spanish-American  countries  the  technical  study  of  law 
is  combined  with  courses  in  political  and  social  sciences  and  covers 
five  years.  Completion  of  the  studies  in  the  secondary'  school  is 
required  for  entrance.  The  law  course  is  therefore  with  its  studies 
in  history,  political  economy,  finance  and  sociology,  a  liberal  arts' 
course  as  w^ell  as  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  50  per  cent  of  the  graduates  do  not  become  attorneys,  but  devote 
their  lives  to  teaching,  to  journalism,  to  public  administration  or  to 
politics.  This  Ls  the  largest  school  of  the  university.  The  matric- 
ulation is  veiy  uniform,  year  after  year  numbering  about  500. 
Eveiy  effort  has  been  made  through  added  severity  in  the  examina- 
tions and  appeals  of  the  press  and  platform  to  lessen  the  number  of 
law  students  and  direct  young  men  to  engineering  and  commerce. 
That  the  number  does  not  increase  in  proportion  with  increased 
national  wealth  and  population  is  a  matter  of  congratulation.  That 
fact  that  it  combines  liberal  culture  with  law,  and  is  the  only  univer- 
sity faculty  that  does  offer  such  courses,  is  doubtless  one  strong  rea- 
son for  the  prestige  of  the  law  school.  It  has  been  proposed  to  force 
a  faculty  of  liberal  studies  with  elective  coui-ses  of  two  or  three  years 
as  a  preparation  for  the  various  professional  schools,  withdraw  the 
courses  in  national  science,  social  science,  and  literature  from  the 
professional  faculties,  and  reduce  in  proportion  the  time  in  law, 
medicine,  etc.  Such  a  reform  might  reduce  the  number  of  law- 
students,  as  it  would  eliminate  the  element  that  enter  for  the  sake 
of  the  liberal  studies  it,  and  it  alone,  now  ofTei-s. 
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The  faculty  of  pliilosophy  and  letters  in  the  Univei-sity  of  Chile 
serve45  a  unique  function.  Instead  of  offering  a  liberal  education,  it  is 
a  professional  faculty  directing  the  Instituto  Pedagógico,  a  higher 
normal  college,  whose  province  is  to  prepare  teachei-s  for  the  secondary 
schools.  It  was  organized  in  1890  with  a  staff  of  professors,  many 
of  whom  were  German,  and,  although  some  have  been  replaced  by 
Chileans,  the  acting  directorship  and  several  chairs  are  still  occupied 
l)y  Germans.  The  course  of  study  covers  four  years,  and  is  divided 
into  seven  groups  corresponding  to  the  special  branches  in  which  the 
student  wishes  to  prepare  himself  to  teach.     A  student  usually  carries 


PEDAGOGICAL   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  CHILE,  SANTIA(Î<). 

The  Institute  Pedagógico  has  been  the  pride  of  the  Chilean  educational  system  for  several  decades 
and  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  entire  system  of  public  inslniclion. 

two  or  even  three  groups  at  the  same  time,  and  logic,  psychologj-, 
education,  and  school  law  are  common  to  all  the  groups.  This  is  the 
only  State  school  in  which  Latin  is  taught,  and  here  it  is  required  in 
the  Spanish,  French,  English,  and  German  groups,  and  optional  in 
the  historj'  and  geography'  group.  It  is  not  included  either  as  a 
required  or  optional  study  in  the  science  groups.  Considerable  prac- 
tice teaching  is  required  in  the  last  two  years,  and  is  done  with  classes 
from  the  Liceo  de  Aplicación  which  adjoins  the  institute  and  com- 
prises two  sections,  one  for  boys  the  other  for  girls. 

When  the  institute  was  founded  the  students  were  all  young  men  ; 
young  women  were  admitted  by  special  favor  and  by  individual  excep- 
tions.    As  the  State  founded  liceos  for  girls,  women  teachere  properly 
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prepared  became  a  necessity  and  the  institute  was  opened  to  both 
sexes  without  discrimination.  The  poor  pay  of  teachers  gradually 
drove  men  to  seek  other  professions,  and,  although  the  State  in  recent 
years  has  increased  salaries,  the  women  students  outnumber  the 
men  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  and  among  the  graduates  the 
ratio  is  still  higher.  Coeducation  is  not  permitted  in  the  public  schools 
beyond  the  second  grade,  but  the  practice  has  developed  naturally 
in  the  colleges  of  education,  medicine,  and  pharmacy,  and  professors 
report  that  it  presents  no  social  disadvantages. 

The  pedagogical  institute  is  well  located  in  a  good  building  two 
and  three  stories  high,  with  comfortable  class  rooms  and  good  labora- 
tories of  physics,  chemistry,  geography,  and  natural  history.  The 
apparatus  and  museum  specimens  are  ample  for  the  grade  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  library  is  sufficiently  adequate,  with  reading  room  open 
all  day.  A  very  extensive  laboratory  of  experimental  psychology  has 
recently  been  established,  but  because  of  lack  of  space  it  had  to  be 
located  in  an  adjoining  building  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and 
for  that  reason  is  not  as  accessible  to  the  student*^  as  it  should  be. 

The  Institute  Pedagógico  has  been  the  pride  of  the  Chilean  educa- 
tional system  for  20  years,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  secondary  schools  and  indirectly  to  the  entire  system 
of  public  instruction.  Its  methods  have  not  been  conducive  to 
originality  or  spontaneity,  but  it  has  implanted  a  spirit  of  precision 
and  exactness  that  has  been  of  advantage  in  the  teaching  of  science 
and  language.  For  admission  to  its  classes  the  entire  secondary 
education  is  required.  Formerly  it  was  possible  to  enter  also  with 
the  diploma  from  the  elementary  normal  schools,  but  a  later  regula- 
tion aboUshed  that  privilege.  The  result  has  been  to  widen  the  gulf 
between  the  common  schools  and  the  aristocratic  hceos.  It  would 
seem  advisable  to  make  it  easy  for  an  ambitious  teacher  prepared  in 
the  lower  normal  schools  to  pass  after  some  years  of  practice  into  the 
pedagogical  institute,  and  through  advanced  training  and  scholarship 
become  more  influential  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Republic. 

Some  statistics  for  the  year  1910,   University  of  ChiU. 


Faciiltit^s. 


Number  of 
I   students. 


Law  and  political  science -iSO 

Medicine i  292 

Pharmacy.            loi 

Dentistry 114 

Engineering !  21»» 

Arcliitectun' 4<i 

Pedagogy ,  20i) 

»  Including  lahoralory  ii'isistants.    The  same  remark  applies  to  otlier  faculliev. 
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CACAO  can  profitably  be  grown  on  only  a  small  area  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  limit  is  20®,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Equator,  but  water  takes  up  a  large  share  of  tliis  narrow 
belt,  leaving  merely  a  slice  out  of  America  and  of  Africa, 
with  the  near-by  islands,  for  consideration.  The  table  ^  of  the  world's 
crop  shows  the  countries  grow- 
ing cacao,  but  many  interesting 
facts  are  concealed  in  it.  For 
instance,  practically  one-half  of 
the  year's  crop  comes  from  seven 
Republics  of  Latin  America;  ad- 
ding to  this  the  amount  grown 
in  the  dependent  countries  of 
America,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  produces 
every  year  the  larger  part  of  the 
world's  supply.  The  list  is  again 
headed  by  those  friendly  rivals, 
Brazil  and  Ecuador,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  continent,  but  both 
south  of  the  Equator;  they  al- 
ways contribute  a  generous  pro- 
portion of  the  annual  crop,  and 
lead  or  follow  one  another  closely, 
with  commendable  perseverance 
through  the  decades.  Among 
the  American  Republics,  third 
place  in  1911  must  be  yielded 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  al- 
though Venezuela,  which  usually 
holds  it,  can  always  be  trusted 
to  furnish  a  steady  quantity  of 
a  first-class  article. 

Thome,  San  (or  S&o  in  Portuguese)  Thome,  according  to  some 
atlases  and  geographies,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
West  Indies;  it  is  a  small  island  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  lies  only 
166  mUes  from  the  African  coast.  The  area  is  but  400  square  miles, 
yet  the  cacao  production  is  enormous,  and  Thome  cacao  sometimes 
sets  the  pace  and  price  in  the  markets.  Africa,  it  would  seem,  has 
risen  rapidly  in  importance  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  ceii- 

'  The  figures  in  these  tables  are  taken  from  Oordtan  of  5  October,  191 1. 


rourte>«y  of  Ia  Hacienda. 


THE     TRUNK     OF     A     CACAO     TREE 
CAREFULLY  CULTIVATED. 

The  crop  of  cacao,  like  that  of  grain  or  any  other 
fruit-bearing  troe,  can  be  increased  by  care,  and 
scientific  cultivation  is  receiving  constant  atten- 
tion as  the  value  of  the  l)eans  is  Ijetter  recognized. 
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tury,  for  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Cameroon  (Kamerun),  and  Fernando 
Po  have  since  that  time  become  producers.  Fernando  Po,  by  the 
way,  is  another  small  island,  of  only  780  square  miles,  not  far  from 
Africa.     It  was  once  Portuguese,  but  is  now  Spanish. 

The  British  possessions  have  become  remarkable  producers  of  cacao 
in  recent  years.  In  the  West  Indies  they  include  Trinidad,  Jamaica, 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica;  in  Africa  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Lagos,  while  in  the  Far  East  is  Ceylon,  which  seems  to  specialize  in 
crops  that  appeal  to  the  unalcohoUc  tastes  of  the  modem.  Ceylon 
was  once  famous  for  its  coffee;  then  the  island  suffered  a  disastrous 
blow  to  its  coffees,  and  immediately  started  in  to  make  another  name 
through  the  cultivation  of  tea;  finally  cacao  was  introduced,  and 
before  long  this  may  be  of  influence  on  the  world's  market,  dominated 
at  present  by  the  output  from  Ecuador,  Brazil,  Thome,  Venezuela, 
Trinidad,  Grenada,  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  Gold  Coast.  It  is 
strange  to  note  that  Mexico,  the  land  of  the  chocolatl,  the  earliest 
known  form  of  a  cacao  drink,  and  probably  the  original  habitat  of 
the  tree,  has  practically  ceased  to  be  listed  among  the  cacao-exporting 
nations.  Undoubtedly  quantities  of  cacao  beans  are  grown  and 
gathered  in  that  Republic,  but  the  entire  output  is  consumed  within 
the  country.  Recently,  however,  closer  study  has  been  given  to  the 
opjx)rtunities  for  cultivating  the  tree  in  Mexico,  and  it  would  not  be 
astonishing  if,  before  many  years  have  passed,  the  area  of  planting  be 
extended  and  the  annual  crop  be  so  decidedly  increased  that  Mexico 
will  be  added  to  the  exporting  list. 

Turning  to  the  table  illustrating  the  world's  consumption  of  cacao, 
it  is  interesting  to  see  that  there  is  not  on  the  list  a  single  coun- 
try mentioned  in  the  production  chart.  The  explanation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  producing  countries  cacao  is  extensively  used 
locally,  as  in  Mexico,  but  abundance  still  remains  over  and  above 
production  to  yield  a  noticeable  amount  for  export.  It  should  be 
realized  also  that  places  like  Thome,  Fernando  Po,  or  even  Trinidad 
and  Ecuador,  have  taken  up  cacao  cultivation  as  a  commercial  indus- 
try, and  the  amount  produced  is  therefore  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  consuming  power  of  the  native  population;  and  likewise,  that  in 
these  countries  almost  the  only  use  to  which  cacao  is  put  is  its  manu- 
facture into  a  domestic  beverage  like  tea  and  coffee.  Now  if  cacao 
had  no  other  function  in  the  dietary  of  man  than  to  tickle  his  palate 
or  to  serve  as  a  stimulant,  its  cultivation  would  not  be  a  noticeable 
factor  in  the  world's  agricultural  statistics.  But,  quite  in  contrast 
to  both  coffee  and  tea,  cacao  has  a  well-recognized  food  value,  and 
on  that  account  must  be  carefully  estimated  in  international  econo- 
mics. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  cacao  bean  are:  (1)  alkaloids; 
(2)  starch  and  sugars;  (3)  albuminous  matters;  (4)  cacao  butter, 
20106— Bull.  1—12 6 
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together  with  various  mineral  substances.  The  alkaloids  are  com- 
plex organic  substances  which  are  responsible  for  the  stimulant  effects 
of  cacao;  caffeine  is  one  of  them,  but  appears  in  lesser  amount  than 
in  coffee  or  tea,  and  there  is  a  variable  quantity  of  theobromine, 
which  is  not  very  unlike  caffeine;  starch  is  present  in  a  proportion 


Courtesy  of  Ln  Hacienda. 

ARTIFICIAL  POLLINIZATION  OF  THE  CACAO  FLOWER. 

By  nature  the  flower  of  the  cacao  is  poUinizod  largely  by  means  of  external 
agencies;  like  vanilla,  and  not  by  sell  pollinization.  A  minute  insect  has 
been  found  which  materially  assists  m  this  operation.  Recent  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  artificial  fertilisation,  and 
the  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  showing  the  astonishingly  fruitful 
result  of  the  method. 

of  about  7  to  10  per  cent,  while  real  sugar  (glucose),  at  least  in  the 
bean  itself,  shows  only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  although  the 
starch  may  be  converted  as  preparation  of  cacao  advances;  albu- 
minous matters  about  8  to  12  per  cent;  fats,  of  which  cacao  butter 
is  the  essential,  from  45  to  something  over  50  per  cent;  the  mineral 
substances  are  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  magnesia.  Other  anal- 
3'ses  may  be  found  or  made,  yet  for  practical  purposes  this  statement 
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is  accurate  enough.  There  is  a  delicate  substance  called  ''cacao red/* 
which  is  a  coloring  matter,  and  this,  with  theobromine,  is  said  to 
give  to  cacao  its  characteristic  taste. 

Such  proportions  of  nutrient  ingredients  are  by  no  means  a  per- 
fect food.     It  may  be  shown  that  100  parts  of  cacao  nibs  contain 
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heat  givers  equivalent  to  132  parts  of  starch,  while  the  flesh  formers 
present  amount  to  about  17  parts;  or  in  other  terms,  one  pound  of 
cacao  nibs  is  more  than  equal  in  flesh-forming  constituents  to  1  pound 
of  lean  mutton  chop,  but  a  pound  of  cacao  nibs  can  not  be  eaten  or 
drunk  at  one  time — it  would  be  quite  indigestible — so  that  no  argu- 
ment can  be  based  upon  its  theoretic  food  value.     The  amount  of 
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cacao  butter,  however  important  in  itself,  is  also  of  little  service  in 
this  connection,  although  it  has  other  and  much  higher  values  in 
commerce;  it  would  therefore  be  wasted  if  reserved  for  food  alone. 

The  great  advantage  cacao  has  over  similar  substances,  where  also 
experience  fails  to  support  theory,  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  form  of 
chocolate,  where  the  fats  are  retained,  the  palatability  and  assimi- 
lability  of  sugar  mixed  with  it  are  very  much  enhanced.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  the  drink  called  chocolate  was  thought  to  be  a  reck- 
less dissipation  for  one  who  had  no  regard  for  his  or  her  stomach.  To 
indulge  in  chocolate  candy  was  quite  as  pernicious  as  to  eat  tomatoes, 
and  with  quite  as  much  reason.  Tomatoes  were  once  declared  a 
poison,  but  to-day  they  are  considered  a  very  wholesome  vegetable. 
Chocolate  was  once  an  exotic  and  bizarre  drink,  told  about  by  trav- 
elers who  had  ventured  into  Mexico  or  Spain,  but  to-day  it  is  even 
ordered  in  the  sick  room,  and,  at  least  in  the  form  of  cacao  from  which 
the  fats  have  largely  been  removed  it  is  considered  both  digestible 
and  nourishing.  Candies  and  pastry  with  chocolate  were  practically- 
taboo  to  well-brought-up  children,  and  the  adult  who  indulged  in 
such  toothsome  morsels  was  ridiculed  as  a  backsUder  from  the  lusty 
diet  of  red  meat  and  potatoes,  on  which  his  pioneering  ancestors  had 
grown  strong. 

What  a  difference  the  scientific  study  of  dietetics  has  brought  about. 
Sugar — that  is,  carbohydrates — is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  normal 
part  of  human  food  ;  in  certain  circumstances  a  necessary  part  of  it, 
and  any  way  to  get  sugar  into  the  system  so  that  it  will  be  agreeably 
assimilated  is  to  help  nature  to  accomplish  her  proper  ends.  The 
carbohydrates  are  the  accessory  ingredients  supplying  energy  to  the 
body  above  that  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  proteids.  The 
harder  the  physical  work  an  individual  performs  the  more  proteid 
must  he  eat,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  the  less  sugar  does  he  require; 
but  in  ordinary  life  the  individual  requires  a  dietetic  mixture  of 
proteids,  fats,  and  sweets,  while  under  conditions  in  which  muscular 
tissue  has  been  'rapidh'  exhausted  sugar  has  the  faculty  of  restoring 
energy  quickly,  and  therefore  of  making  the  heavier  foods  accomplish 
better  results.  The  starchy  foods  like  potatoes  are  useful  in  all 
dietaries,  but  when  immediate  results  are  sought,  sugar  must  be  used. 

Sugar  is  all  right  in  itself,  and  commercial  statistics  show  that 
abundance  of  it  is  grown  and  consumed.  Yet  plain  sugar  in  a  dietary 
wall  not  invariably  be  acceptable  to  the  human  animal;  he  must 
have  his  taste  as  well  as  Ids  logic  satisfied,  and  nothing  makes  sugar 
so  agreeable  as  a  due  proportion  of  chocolate  added.  Ask  any  child 
what  kind  of  candy  he  likes  best,  and  the  almost  invariable  reply  will 
be  *' chocolate  candy'*;  ask  an  adult  what  kind  of  cake  he  prefers, 
and  with  a  somewhat  ashamed  remembrance  of  youthful  days,  when 
to  indulge  in  cake  was  a  seldom  permitted  but  frequently  clandestine 
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luxuFA',  the  answer  is  "chocolate  cake.'*  The  schoolgirl  makes 
''fudge"  as  a  proud  and  self -popularizing  accomplishment;  the  soda- 
water  foimtain  would  go  into  bankruptcy  if  the  chocolate  sundœ 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Ust  of  attractions,  and  a  chocolate  éclaire 
would  be  a  common  cream  puff  if  the  brown  layer  were  scraped  off  the 
top.  Chocolate  candy  is  in  some  cases  one  of  the  first  of  soUd  foods 
offered  (of  course  only  under  the  physician^ s  orders)  to  the  conva- 
lescent from  typhoid  fever;  and  some  armies  supply  the  men  in  the 
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field  after  a  severe  march,  or  tlxose  exposed  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Tropics,  with  chocolate  candy,  by  no  means  for  the  sole  reason  that 
it  will  if  only  for  the  time  being  overcome  their  homesickness,  but 
for  the  very  dignified  purpose  of  meeting  their  dietetic  wants  by 
introducing  sugar  mixed  with  chocolate  into  their  systems. 

In  Central  America  and  Mexico  the  breakfast  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants from  prehistoric  times  has  been  a  preparation  of  Indian  com 
with  the  produce  of  the  cacao  tree;  this  is  made  into  a  porridge  called 
''tiste/'  which  is  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  nourishing,  for  a  long 
journey  can  be  made  upon  it.  In  some  factories  it  is  admitted  that  60 
per  cent  of  their  chocolate  is  composed  of  sugar,  and  that  they  really 
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sell  sugar  flavored  with  chocolate  instead  of  chocolate  flavored  with 
sugar:  the  sweeter  the  article  the  better  it  is  Uked,  although  the  pur- 
chaser is  paying  two  prices  for  Ids  sugar  and  is  not  getting  what  he 
asked  for.  He  is  bu\âng  what  he  wanted,  nevertheless,  a  sweet 
chocolate,  and  the  rule  is  thus  proved  that  the  cacao  product  is  one 
of  the  best  known  associates  of  sugar. 

As  an  inhabitant  of  the  polar  regions  craves  a  fat  of  some  kind,  and 
as  another  in  the  Tropics  enjoys  his  fruits  and  his  hot  peppers — 
both  nature  hints  in  regard  to  diet — so  the  inhabitant  in  the  Tem- 


Courtetty  of  La  Hacienda. 

A  CACAO  TREE  PRUNED  TO  TAKE  RECTANGULAR  LINES. 

Depending  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  climate,  the  cacao  tree  may  l^e  pruned  in  various  shapes. 
If  everything  is  suitable,  there  is  an  advantage  in  low  branching,  but  in  some  eases  such  exposure  is 
harmful. 

perate  Zone  consumes  sugar  and  is  unharmed  thereby,  providing  that 
there  is  no  overindulgence.  That  ex])lains  why  so  much  sugar  is 
carried  from  the  Tropics  to  the  north;  it  is  a  food  necessity.  Tt 
explains  also  why  the  manufacturers  of  cacao  and  the  chief  consumere 
are  in  the  countries  where  no  production  is  carried  on.  Proximity 
to  the  consumers  is  a  recognized  rule  in  manufacturing. 

The  United  States  heads  the  table  of  cacao  users,  for  the  people 
number  the  most,  but  in  proportion  to  population  tliis  country  takes 
no  more  than  its  share.  Germany,  France,  and  England  consume 
annually  considerable  quantities  of  cacao,  but  Holland  and  wSwitzer- 
land  uso  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  their  inhabitants.  They  must 
therefore  be  exporters  of  a  finished  article,  either  cocoa  or  chocolate. 
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and  the  excellent  reputation  of  Dutch  or  Swiss  chocolate  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  fact.  Other  countries  use  only  about  enough  to  meet 
their  internal  requirements. 

Figured  out  in  pounds  per  capita,  the  importation  of  cacao,  for  it 
amounts  to  that,  is  quite  striking.  The  United  States  uses  about  H 
pounds  of  cacao  each  year  for  each  inhabitant;  Germany  about  3§ 
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pounds;  France,  a  little  over  IJ  pounds;  England,  about  1 J  pounds; 
Holland,  almost  9  pounds;  Switzerland,  a  little  over  5  pounds:  and 
Spain  not  quite  six-tenths  of  a  pound.  Much  of  these  quantities 
go  into  the  preparation  of  cocoas  and  chocolates  to  be  used  for  bev- 
erages, but  an  ever-increasing  total  is  manufactured  directly  into 
sweets,  dulces,  and  bonbons,  thus  distinguished  according  to  the 
nationalit\'  of  the  people,  or  what  is  called  cand}    in  the  United 
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States.  The  United  States  imports  quantities  of^cacao,  chocolate, 
and  confectionery  from  European  countries,  and  itself  exports  quan- 
tities abroad,  its  markets  including  every  country  in  America,  even 
those  in  which  cacao  growing  for  export  is  an  established  industry. 

A  good  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  such  diagrams.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  prophesied  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
supply  of  cacao  will  not  equal  the  demand.  While  there  are  un- 
touched areas  in  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  yet  this 
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area  is  rather  sharply  defined  and  by  nature  limited.  It  is  not  so 
extensive  as  might  be  guessed  by  merely  looking  at  the  map,  for  the 
climatic  factors  of  temperature  and  humidity  must  be  favorable,  or 
else  the  tree  will  not  bear  for  commercial  profit,  although  within  a 
few  miles  of  successful  plantations.  Probably  America  has  larger 
resources  of  virgin  land  than  the  rest  of  the  earth,  and  will  always 
hold  the  lead  in  production.  This  should  surely  be  the  case  if 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  transportation  increase  the 
yield  and  the  profit  from  the  crop. 

A  glance  at  the  diagrams  presenting  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  cacao  for  the  last  nine  years  supports  the  assertion  that  demand 
will  outstrip  supply.  At  first  it  would  seem  that  the  very  opposite  is 
the  case;  that  the  crop  of  cacao  has  increased  faster  than  the  demand 
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for  it,  and  tliis  is  upheld,  by  statistics  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
end  of  1911  the  amount  of  cacao  still  in  reserve  is  greater  than  it  has 
been  for  any  previous  year.  Nevertheless,  the  area  for  cacao  j)ro- 
duction,  as  has  been  stated,  is  limited,  while  population  is  orrowing  at 
a  rapid  rate,  and  in  addition  the  value  of  cacao  is  becoming  recog- 
nized with  greater  clearness  each  year.  As  is  the  case,  therefore, 
with  other  great  staples  of  the  world — for  cacao  must  now  be  con- 
sidered an  agricultural  staple — like  meat,  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton, 
the  price  is  slowly  rising  as  a  larger  food  supply  must  be  gathered  for 
the  world's  needs.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  result  may  be 
expected  that  the  supply  will  be  as  proportionately  meager  in  relation 
to  population  as  it  at  present  appears  to  be  ample. 

Therein  lies  a  promising  opportunity  to  those  countries  of  Latin 
America  which  have  land  favorable  for  cacao  cultivation.  The  indus- 
try should  be  encouraged,  protecting  it,  of  course,  from  the  rapacity 
and  trickery  of  unscrupulous  real  estate  dealers.  Existence  on  a 
cacao  plantation  can  be  healthful  and  pleasant;  it  is  a  tropical  life, 
but  the  surroundings  may  be  made  thoroughly  agreeable,  and  the 
reward  can  surely  equal  the  amount  of  energy  expended. 

Much  scientific  study  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  botanical 
characteristics  of  the  cacao  tree,  the  methods  of  propagating  it,  its 
diseases,  and  the  best  manner  of  shipping  and  marketing  the  crop. 
Since  the  success  of  the  valorization  control  of  coffee  in  Brazil,  plans 
have  been  proposed  to  valorize  cacao  in  Brazil,  and  Ecuador  also,  so 
as  to  prevent  violent  fluctuations  in  price  and  to  give  growers  some 
sense  of  security  concerning  values.  The  outcome  of  the  plans  can, 
however,  be  of  only  temporary  commercial  significance.  The  essential 
status  of  cacao  in  the  world's  food  supply  is  bound  to  become  pro- 
gressively more  important. 
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No  visitor  to  Cuba  should  fail  to  visit  Nipe  Bay.  In  Havana,  Camaguey,  Santiago, 
he  sees  the  (-uba  of  yesterday,  picturesque  and  hoarj',  persisting  yet  alongside  the 
Cuba  of  to-day,  busy  and  alert;  but  at  Nipe  Bay  he  glimj)ses  the  Cuba  of  to-morrow, 
embodied  in  gigantic  enterprises,  which  spring  up  the  instant  capital  touches  with 
the  magic  wand  of  industry  the  prolific  possibilities  with  which  Nature  has  endowed 
eastern  Cuba.     (Through  the  I^nd  of  Promise.) 

OVER  a  long  trestle  across  shallow  salt  water  among  mangrove- 
covered  keys,  Cuba  Railroad  trains  come  out  of  the  woods 
into  Antilla,  on  Nipe  Bay,  northern  terminus  of  that  com- 
pany's system.  The  depot  is  on  the  wharf;  from  the  cars 
it  is  but  a  step  to  ships  tied  up  alongside.  In  the  other  direction 
one  follows  a  rough  path  upward  to  the  two  streets  of  the  town. 
The  Cuba  Railroad  Co.  laid  out  the  town  site  and  has  lots  for  sale. 
Neat  concrete  cottages,  built  on  northern  models  obviously  unsuited 
to  the  material  employed  and  the  climate  here,  house  comfortably 
none  the  less,  company  employees.  Other  residents  have  built 
their  dwellings  of  frame,  each  on  plans  as  elaborate  as  he  could 
afford;  they  range  in  style  from  good-looking  bungalows  to  shacks.  A 
new  hotel,  in  an  imposing  concrete  building,  has  recently  been  opened, 
and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  established  a  branch  office  here. 

On  the  wooded  knoll  above  the  town,  where  wild  flowers  now  grow 
in  profusion,  it  is  intended  to  lay  out  a  park.  From  that  eminence 
the  view  to  be  had  of  the  town,  and  of  all  the  region  around  about,  is 
ample  reward  for  the  exertion  of  the  climb.  One  sees  all  Nipe  Bay — 
an  expanse  of  water  so  wide  it  is  a  sea  in  itself — inclosed  by  green 
shores,  some  rising  immediately  into  picturesque  lulls;  the  blue  haze 
of  the  Mayari  Mountains  darkens  the  horizon  to  south  and  east. 

During  the  first  year  the  port  of  Antilla  was  open  for  business  its 
custom  house  (Nipe)  ranked  seventh  in  the  island,  graded  on  the 
basis  of  traffic  handled;  its  imports  amounted  to  over  20,000  tons, 
not  including  several  million  feet  of  lumber;  its  exports  (sugar,  hard- 
woods, etc.)  were  valued  at  $3,000,000. 

The  Munson  Steamship  Line  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.  maintain  regular  service  between  New  York  and  Antilla  and 
Jamaica,  bringing  in  and  carrying  out  freight  and  jiassengers  to 
and  from  central  and  eastern  sections  of  Cuba.  There  are  on  the 
docks  at  Antilla  three  large  warehouses,  used  principally  for  storage 
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of  sugar  awaiting  shipment;  they  are  so  situated  that  freight  cars 
draw  up  on  one  side  to  unload  merchandise  into  them,  wliile  steamei*s 
tie  up  on  the  other  to  receive  it  from  them  as  conveniently,  or  vice 
versa.  Last  season*  250,000  bags  of  sugar  went  to  market  via 
Antilla;  some  of  this  freight  came  from  as  far  away  as  mills  in  Santa 
Clara  Province.  There  are  also  three  tanks  for  storing  molasses;  the 
capacity  of  each  is  500,000  gallons.  The  dockage  facilities  are  owned 
by  the  Cuba  Railroad,  which  so  manages  them  that  the  port  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  and  cheapest  in  the  countiy.  Depth  of 
water  at  the  docks  is  23  feet  and  four  or  five  ships  find  room  to 
come  alongside  at  a  time.  Antilla  is  the  logical  shipping  port  for  all 
the  east  end  of  Cuba,  along  the  trunk  line  of  the  railroad  and  north 
of  it.  It  is  the  central  point  of  supply  for  all  the  Xipe  Bay  region. 
A  navigation  company  operates  small  vessels  on  Nipe  Bay,  between 
Antilla  and  Mayari,  with  stops  at  the  way  ports  of  Preston,  Saetía,  and 
Felton. 

Central  Preston  is  the  property  of  the  Nipe  Bay  Co.,  organized  in 
1905.  It  was  planned,  at  its  beginning,  to  be  a  private  enterprise, 
but  to  handle  it  on  the  scale  attempted  proved  too  much  for  the  man 
who  undertook  it.  Therefore  he  organized  a  company.  The  capital  in- 
terested is  American,  and  the  executive  officers  in  the  Nipe  Bay  Co.  are 
the  officers  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  They  own  all  the  common  stock. 
The  plantation  comprises  127,792  acres  of  land  lying  west  of  the 
winding  Mayari  River  and  along  the  south  shore  of  Nipe  Bay.  Of 
this  area,  88,669  acres  are  unimproved  land,  13,329  acres  are  pastures 
planted  to  keep  the  2,747  head  of  stock  used  on  the  estate,  and  22,228 
acres  are  under  cristalina  cane,  set  six  by  six.  Fire  lines,  extra  wide 
and  thickly  carpeted  with  sweet  potato  vines,  blocking  the  plantation 
into  18-acre  squares,  together  with  roads  and  railroad  right  of  way, 
account  for  the  3,575  acres  difference  in  the  foregoing  reckoning. 

Flat  along  the  bay's  edge,  this  land  rises  with  distance  from  the 
water.  Hills  and  streams  diversify  its  surface.  All  trees  have  been 
removed  ruthlessly,  till  tlie  cane  fields  cover  the  countr}'  hke  a  smooth 
unwrinkled  blanket.  South  of  their  outermost  edge,  across  the  river 
and  the  valley  and  beyond  the  town  of  Mayari,  looms  the  blue  barri- 
cade of  the  same  Mayari  Moimtains  one  sees  dimly  from  Antilla. 

The  area  of  cane  to  be  cut  and  ground  this  season^  is  19,815  acres, 
all  grown  under  administration.  Grinding  begins  about  the  last  of 
December  and  continues,  conditions  remaining  favorable,  until  the 
middle  of  August,  with  no  respite  either  by  day  or  by  night.  Men 
work  in  shifts  and  the  machinery  is  cleaned  in  such  manner  that  no 
complete  stop  is  necessary.  To  feed  the  mill  a  hundred  acres  of  cane 
must  be  leveled  daily ^  it  is  equivalent  to  3,500  tons  of  cane,  which 
the  mill  converts  into  300  tons  of  sugar,  or  2,100  bags,  with  an  approx- 
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imate  value  of  $8  per  bag — $16,800  worth  of  product  per  diem.  It  is 
planned  to  add  a  third  unit  to  this  mill  in  order  to  grind  5,000  tons  of 
cane  a  day  and  make  over  half  a  million  bags  of  sugar  a  season. 
The  enlargement  would  mean  the  investment  of  an  additional  milHon 
dollars. 

To  bring  its  cane  to  the  mill,  which  is  all  neatly  packed  within  a 
single  gray  steel  building  on  the  point  of  land  where  the  town  of 
Preston  congregates,  the  company  operates  60  miles  of  standard  gauge 
railroad,  with  a  rolling  stock  of  eleven  43-ton  Baldwin  locomotives 
and  335  steel  cars,  equipped  with  automatic  couplers  and  brakes. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  miU  is  new  ;  it  is  notably  compact. 
The  machinery  is  so  placed  that  it  does  its  work  with  a  minimum 
outlay  of  enei^y  in  a  minimum  of  space.  From  the  ground  floor  the 
juice  is  pumped  to  the  top,  from  where  it  descends  from  operation  to 
operation  by  gravity.  By  the  time  it  reaches  the  ground  floor  again 
it  is  sugar,  pouring  from  a  chute  into  a  wide-mouthed  bag.  The 
machinery  in  use,  with  the  exception  of  the  Climax  boilers  (EngUsh), 
is  American.  The  pan  floor,  considered  the  finest  in  Cuba,  basing 
judgment  on  size,  arrangement,  and  results,  is  equipped  with  pans 
from  Bauerle  &  Morris,  of  Philadelphia.  The  mills  are  from  the 
Farrell  Foundry,  Connecticut. 

In  short,  the  Preston  factory  is  the  vfry  embodiment  of  all  that 
is  revolutionary  in  the  sugar  business  in  Cuba.  It  is  owned  by 
Americans.  Americans  have  but  lately  become  investors  on  an}- 
considerable  scale  in  this  industry,  here;  it  is  managed  by  an  Ameri- 
can, assisted  by  other  nationalities,  especially  English,  with  wider 
tropical  experience  and  more  thorough  training  than  Americans 
have  heretofore  had  opportunity  to  attain.  The  machinery  is 
American,  and  it  has  given  satisfactory  results.  Ten  years  ago 
American  makers  pleaded  in  vain  for  any  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  turn  out  acceptable  sugar-mill  machinery.  Some 
offered  terms  equivalent  to  presenting  plantation  owners  with 
macliinery  of  their  manufacture;  they  beUeved  that  its  installation 
would  lead  to  business,  but  even  the  gift  was  declined,  and  Europe 
continued  to  monopolize  the  market.  When  American  capital  began 
to  control  and  own  mills,  these  American  manufacturers  were  for 
the  first  time  permitted  to  prove  themselves.  They  have  learned 
much  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  countrymen  customers,  but  that 
thej^  have  learned  it  is  evident,  for  American  foundries  are  to-day 
supplying  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  mill  machinery  imported 
into  Cuba,  and  although  it  still  lacks  the  finish  in  detail  that  Euro- 
pean machinery  has,  ''  it  results,''  as  they  say  in  Spanish.  It  is 
sold,  too,  despite  ver}'  serious  handicaps  in  the  shape  of  high  freight 
rates  prevailing  over  the  distance  between  American  shops  and 
C\iban  plantations.  Along  with  their  American-made  machiner>% 
and  ingenious  new  patents  and  devices  it  involves,  American  owners 
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LANDSCAPE  IN  EASTERN  CUBA. 

In  a  sense  quite  tropical,  the  country  round  a!>out  Nipe  Bay  offers  agreeable  contrasts  both  in  mat- 
ter of  climate  anu  therefore  in  character  of  vegetation.  Sugar  anu  tobacco  are  profitably  grown 
n«\r  the  coast,  corn  everywhere,  while  on  the  near-by  mountains  the  hardier  fniits  and  grains 
can  be  cultivated. 
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and  operators  have  introduced  other  truly  American  innovations, 
especially  in  the  arrangement  of  mills,  the  great  desideratum  being 
very  American,  i.  e.,  to  save  time.  And,  finally,  in  the  general 
management  of  their  gigantic  plantations,  it  is  the  American  owners 
who  have  replaced  defective  paternalism  formerly  prevailing  with 
enlightened  selfishness,  most  closely  resembling  philanthropy,  now 
recognized  by  the  very  best  business  men  as  constituting  the  wisest 
business  pohcy.  Nowhere  are  the  advantages  to  all  concerned  of 
this  policy  more  obvious  than  at  Boston  and  at  Preston. 

The  j>opulation  of  the  plantation  at  Preston  was  6,758  persons  in 
April,  1909.  Of  these,  4,956  were  Cubans,  891  Spaniards,  347 
Haitians,  162  Jamaicans,  134  Porto  Ricans,  126  Chinamen  (as 
to  the  source  of  the  constant  supply  of  Chinese  labor  offered  them, 
despite  laws  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  such  labor,  plantation 
owners  do  not  inquire),  52  Americans,  12  British,  8  French,  and 
70  miscellaneous,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  About  4,500  persons 
are  directly  employed  by  the  Nipe  Bay  Company,  in  the  busy  season. 
Others  are  indirectly  supported. 

There  is  a  village  for  workmen.  It  is  precisely  laid  out.  Its  cot- 
tages, all  painted  white,  with  red  roofs,  are  free  to  employees,  though 
there  is  an  upkeep  charge  equivalent  to  a  nominal  rent.  There  are 
in  the  viUage  two  churches.  The  CathoUc  Church  represents  an 
expenditure  of  $15,000;  the  altar  ornaments  and  the  vestments  were 
presented  by  the  directors  of  the  company.  The  company  built  also 
the  Protestant  Church  building.  There  is  a  school  conducted  in  a 
company  schoolhouse,  by  a  teacher  the  Government  pays;  the  school 
is,  therefore,  part  of  the  regular  free-school  system  of  the  Repubhc. 
There  is  a  good  drug  store,  and  a  hospital  with  beds  for  50  or  60 
patients.  Every  employee  contributes  50  cents  a  month  to  its  main- 
tenance fund,  and  is,  in  case  of  illness,  entitled  to  care  free  of  other 
charge.     The  hospital  entails  a  regular  loss  to  the  company. 

There  is  a  post  office  at  Preston  and  telegraph  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  island.  There  is  a  telephone  between  the  plantation 
and  neighboring  estates,  to  saj"  nothing  of  a  complete  telephone 
system  over  the  property  itself. 

The  same  electric  power  plant  which  operates  the  machine  shop 
and  runs  the  cranes,  supplies  the  village  and  staff  row  with  arc  and 
incandescent  lights  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses. 

To  assure  its  purity  water  is  pumped  in  over  a  distance  of  9  miles 
from  the  source  of  Mayari  River. 

The  company  has  a  very  complete  merchandise  department;  the 
main  store,  at  Preston,  has  six  branches  over  the  estate.  The  farthest 
branch  store,  situated  27  miles  inland,  sells  at  the  prices  which  prevail 
in  the  main  store  and  these  are  lower  than  those  usual  where  com- 
petition, which  does  not  exist  at  Preston,  is  keen.     All  the  stores  are 
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well  stocked  with  groceries,  clothing,  hardware,  notions — with 
everything,  in  short.  They  are  not  operated  ''for  revenue  only''; 
for  example,  certain  articles  of  food  and  drink  considered  especially 
wholesome,  are  sold  at  a  figure  which  while  sometimes  just  covering 
cost  may,  again,  occasion  loss.  The  merchandise  department  did 
business  amounting  to  $612,000  last  year;  this  year  the  figure  will 
probably  be  $700,000  and  over. 

The  company  kills  the  meat  eaten  on  the  plantation  and  conducts 
dairies  which  are  operated  under  a  physician's  inspection. 

There  is  a  good  hotel  apart  from  the  company's  guest  house,  which 
stands  opposite  the  main  offices,  on  staff  row,  beside  the  manager's 
residence. 

The  manager's  house  is  a  two-story  frame;  it  is  nearest  the  mill, 
at  the  head  of  a  double  row  of  cottages,  occupied  by  the  higher 
employees  of  the  plantation.  The  street  they  face  is  graded,  curbed, 
and  shade  trees  have  been  planted.  Each  house  has  its  yard,  and 
its  garden,  as  handsome  as  the  occupant  sees  fit  to  make  it. 

There  is  a  tennis  court  and  cricket  and  ball  grounds. 

From  the  mill,  railway  tracks  lead  down  to  the  1,900-foot  wharf 
projecting  into  the  water,  to  which  United  Fruit  Co.  ships  tie  up  to 
take  aboard  the  sugar  in  bags,  all  ready  for  export.  There  is  20  feet 
of  water  at  the  end  of  the  pier  and  no  dredging  has  been  done;  400 
feet  farther  out  there  is  26  feet  of  water. 

At  a  short  distance  east  of  the  headland  on  which  the  mill  and 
town  of  Preston  stand,  the  meandering  Mayari  River  comes  into 
Nipe  Bay.  Light-draft  craft  find  it  navigable;  they  enter  between 
mangrove  keys  which  hide  its  mouth.  The  banks  of  the  Mayari 
River  constitute  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  among 
tobacco-producing  regions  of  Cuba.  Vegueros  here  were  growing  a 
famous  crop  before  Vuelta  Abajo  had  a  name,  or  a  government,  or 
any  legitimate  trade  or  commerce.  Vegueros  still  grow  a  famous 
crop  in  the  little  fields  that  fringe  the  water's  edge;  it  is  heavy 
tobacco  and  is  sold  especially  to  Germany. 

The  town  of  Mayari,  a  single  long  street,  began,  probably,  to  exist 
unnoticed  in  very  early  times;  its  name  is  Indian.  It  is  to-day  an 
animated  business  center.  In  addition  to  tobacco,  native  farmers 
thereabouts  grow  corn  and  other  indigenous  crops;  there  are  herds 
of  cattle.  There  used  to  be  two  small  sugar  mills  in  the  valley;  they 
elaborated,  between  them,  about  10,000  arrobas  of  sugar  per  season. 
The  district,  as  the  traveler  secs  it  from  the  little  steamer  on  the 
winding,  sluggish  river,  is  beautiful,  fertile,  inteUigently  cultivated; 
it  is  old-fashioned  rural  Cuba.  Here  obsolescent  manners  and 
methods  continue  in  vogue.  The  whistle  of  the  Spanish-American 
Iron  Co.'s  90-ton  Baldwin  locomotive  has  sounded,  however,  from 
the  dizzy  height  of  the  steel  and  cement  bridge  across  the  Mayari,  the 
certain  passing  of  this  isolated  Arcady. 
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THE  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  gave  a  diplomatic 
breakfast  for  the  Diplomatic  Corps  resident  in  Washington 
on  January  1,  1912,  but  this  New  Year's  Day,  departing 
from  the  custom  which  has  been  hitherto  the  rule  of  receiving 
their  guests  in  their  own  home,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Knox  held  their  re- 
ception in  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  spaciousness  and  beauty  of  that  building  offered  a 
most  suitable  rehef  to  such  a  brilliant  function.  To  assist  the  Sec- 
retary and  Mrs.  Knox  there  were  present  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  Wilson,  together  with  other  oilicials  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  members  of  the  committees  on  foreign  affairs  in  both  Senate 
and  House,  with  the  ladies  accompanying  them.  The  stairways  and 
main  pubUc  rooms  were  tastefully  decorated,  while  palms  and  other 
plants  gave  a  pretty  tropical  contrast  to  the  winter's  day  without. 
The  most  prominent  flower  was  the  poinsetiia,  which  seemed  very 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  as  it  is  called  in  Spanish  ^r  de  PasquaSj 
.  Christmas  flower;  this  name  was  given  it  in  honor  of  Joel  R.  Poinsett, 
the  American  Minister  to  Mexico  who  discovered  it  there  in  1828. 
The  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Knox  received  at  the  head  of  the  south  stair- 
way, the  guests,  after  passing  them,  going  on  into  the  foyer  and  then  to 
the  munificent  room  called  so  appropriately  the  Hall  of  the  Americas. 
The  buffet  breakfast  was  served  in  the  room  beneath  that  hall.  The 
Engineers'  Band  played  during  the  reception  and  the  breakfast,  and 
then  its  music  was  utilized  by  those  of  the  guests  who  could  remain 
for  an  informal  dance  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  which  lends  itself  so 
charmingly  to  that  purpose.  The  minghng  of  the  uniformed  diplomats 
made  a  briUiant  dash  of  color  in  the  throng,  which,  numerically  great, 
yet  was  no  more  than  enough  to  emphasize  the  spaciousness  of  the 
building.  It  is  pecuUarly  gratifying  that  this  home  of  the  Latin 
American  RepubUcs  should  be  used  for  such  an  international  func- 
tion, because  the  very  essence  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  and  friendship,  and  receptions  of  this  character  are 
potent  factors  in  cementing  international  acquaintance. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND  MRS.  PHILANDER  C.  KNOX. 

Asciuling  the  steps  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Building,  where  they  gave  a  brilliant  New 
Year's  breakfast  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  on  January  1,  1912. 
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RECEPTION  OF  NEW  MINIS- 
TERS FROM  HAITI,  HONDU- 
RAS, AND  GUATEMALA.    •/ 


IT  affords  the  Bulletin  great  pleasure  to  extend  its  hearty  wel- 
come and  best  wishes  to  the  three  new  members  of  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  change  in  the 
personnel  of  the  board  comes  as  a  result  of  the  appointment 
of  new  ministers  to  the  United  States  from  the  Republics  of  Haiti, 
Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  The  newly  accredited  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  is  Mon.  Solon  !Ménos; 
of  Honduras,  Sr.  Dr.  Fausto  Dávila;  and  of  Guatemala,  Sr.  Don 
Joaquin  Méndez. 

President  Taft  oiTicially  received  the  minister  from  Haiti  and  the 
minister  from  Honduras  at  the  White  House  on  November  21,  1911, 
and  the  minister  from  Guatemala  on  December  18,  1911.  The 
exercises  were  characterized  by  the  usual  simple  yet  dignified  cere- 
monies of  such  occasions,  while  the  remarks  of  the  diplomats  and 
the  responses  of  the  President  were  expressive  of  the  kindly  feelings 
which  the  countries  entertain  toward  each  other.  To  develop  still 
closer  the  ties  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
American  Repubhcs  marked  the  keynote  of  the  missions  of  the 
ministers. 

Upon  presenting  to  the  President  his  letter  of  credence.  Mon. 
Menos  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands,  together  with  the  letters 
of  recall  of  Mr.  H.  Pauléus  Sannon,  my  predecessor,  the  letters  which  accredit  me  to 
Your  Excellency  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

Permit  me  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Haiti 
in  doing  me  the  honor  to  send  me  hither  in  that  capacity  had  it  uppermost  at  heart  to 
evidence  his  firm  purpose  not  to  neglect  anything  that  will  maintain  and  develop 
more  and  more  the  friendly  relations  that  exist  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States. 

I  am  indeed  glad  and  proud  of  the  choice  which  affords  me  the  double  satisfaction 
of  expressing  to  you  the  Haitian  Government's  mind  at  the  same  time  as  my  personal 
sentiment  in  making  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  perform  successfully  the  high  mission  with  which  I  am  intrusted  with 
a  view  of  maintaining  the  best  accord  between  the  two  Republics,  I  venture  to  rely 
upon  your  benevolent  support,  Mr.  President,  and  upon  the  traditional  courtesy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

President  Taft  rephed  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  Washington  and  to  receive  you  in  the 
high  character  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  near  the 
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Government  of  the  United  States.  The  assurance  which  you  give  me  of  the  firm 
purpose  of  the  President  of  Haiti  still  further  to  develop  the  relations  of  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  as  is  your  own  announced  inten- 
tion in  the  same  direction. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  entertains  none  but  the  best  wishes  for  the 
welfare  of  Haiti,  and  in  its  dealings  with  that  Republic  will  ever  be  governed  by 
those  high  principles  of  intercourse  which  are  based  on  equity  and  justice.  In  the 
application  of  those  principles  it  will  be  to  me  a  very  great  pleasure  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  all  that  will  tend  to  promote  and  preserve  good  understanding  and  cordial 
relations  between  the  two  Governments  and  peoples. 

Appropriate  acknowledgment  of  the  letter  recalling  your  predecessor  will  be  made 
in  writing  and  delivered  through  the  American  minister  at  Port  au  Prince. 

Later  in  the  day  Sr.  Dr.  Fausto  Dávila  presented  his  credentials 
with  the  following  remarks: 

Mr.  President:  With  genuine  satisfaction  have  I  received  the  letter  of  credence 
of  the  Government  of  Honduras  accrediting  me  as  its  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  reside  near  the  Government  over  which  you  preside. 

The  mission  that  my  Government  has  deigned  to  confer  upon  me  has  placed  upon 
me  the  duty,  in  which  I  find  gratification  and  honor,  to  strengthen  and  foster  the 
cordiality  of  the  relations  which  happily  exist  between  Honduras  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  I  feel  I  am  animated  for  its  fulfillment  by  the  most  loyal  and 
sincere  purposes  and  disposed  to  omit  nothing  that  can  conduce  to  so  high  an  end. 

The  many  proofs  of  friendship  you  have  repeatedly  given  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  Honduras  encourage  me  to  hope  for  your  favorable  reception  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Government  of  this  Great  Republic  which  I  hold  to  be  necessary  to  the 
greater  success  of  the  mission  with  Which  I  have  been  intrusted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  my  letter  of  credence  and  the  letter  of 
recall  of  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Don  Alberto  Membrefio,  who  is  imable  to  deliver  it  in 
person. 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Honduras  and  in  my  own,  I  make  sincere  wishes 
for  your  personal  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 

In  accepting  the  credentials  of  the  Minister  of  Honduras,  President 
Taf  t  said  : 

Mr.  Minister:  As  you  are  aware,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its 
relations  with  the  Government  of  Honduras  is  animated  by  none  other  than  a  desire 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  that  Republic.  Evidence  of  its  unselfish  friendship 
to  this  end  has  not  been  wanting.  To  promote  its  efforts  in  this  direction,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  should  subsist  the  most  cordial  relations  between  the  two  Governments. 
The  assurance  which  you  give  that  it  will  be  your  aim  to  strengthen  and  foster  this 
cordiality  of  intercourse  is  gratifying  to  me  and  it  affords  me  satisfaction  to  receive 
you  as  the  accredited  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Honduras 
near  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Being  no  less  desirous  of  maintaining 
and  drawing  even  more  closely  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  Republics,  I 
shall  gladly  cooperate  with  you  in  the  laudable  purposes  which  you  announce  will 
guide  you  in  the  conduct  of  your  mission. 

I  beg  you,  Mr.  Minister,  to  be  so  good  as  to  convey  to  President  Bertrand  the 
expression  of  my  best  wishes  for  his  personal  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  Honduras. 
I  shall  take  early  occasion  to  make  in  writing  due  acknowledgment  of  his  letter 
recalling  your  worthy  predecessor. 

The  minister  of  Guatemala  presented  his  letter  of  credence  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  on  December  18, 
1911,  and  said: 
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Mr.  Président:  I  have  received  from  the  Government  of  Guatemala  the  two 
autographic  letters  which  I  have  the  high  honor  to  place  into  Your  Excellency's 
hands,  the  first  terminating  the  mission  performed  for  several  years  by  Dr.  Louis 
Toledo  Herrarte,  now  promoted  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
second  accrediting  me  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  before 
the  illiietrious  American  Government. 

In  the  special  mission  which  I  have  been  discharging  in  Washington  I  have  always 
tried  to  demonstrate  the  ardent  desire  of  my  Government  to  strengthen  each  day  the 
sincere  and  traditional  friendship  which  happily  binds  the  two  peoples  and  Govern- 
ments; and  if,  as  I  do  not  doubt,  I  continue  to  enjoy  the  efficient  aid  of  Your  Excel- 
lency and  your  worthy  colaborers,  nothing  will  be  so  honorable  and  pleasant  to  me 
as  to  continue  my  diplomatic  labors  in  the  ample  sphere  which  my  new  appointment 
affords  me. 

The  peoples  of  the  continent  ought  to  do  justice  to  the  fraternal  policy  of  the 
United  States.  While,  in  the  civilization  of  the  past,  war  was  the  only  means  utilized 
by  strong  nations  in  order  to  inculcate  their  social  state,  modem  civilization  has  the 
privilege  of  extending  the  benefits  of  superior  culture  with  the  currents  of  ideas 
whose  vehicle  is  commerce  and  which  legitimately  aspire  to  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  human  race;  and  the  United  States  of  America  should  be  granted  the  glory  of 
setting  a  salutary  example  for  the  world  by  means  of  their  prodigious  movement  of 
work  and  progress,  which  can  only  be  imderstood  by  carefully  studying  the  gigantic 
evolution  of  this  marvelous  country. 

Guatemala,  who  looks  with  gratification  on  the  development  of  her  greater  sister 
and  who  desires  to  identify  herself  more  and  more  with  this  sister  nation  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  latter  in  developing  the  sources  of  wealth  with 
which  she  has  been  lavishly  endowed  by  nature,  will  always  have  in  my  efforts  a 
sincere  interpreter,  especially  as  she  is  convinced  of  the  beneficent  and  powerful 
influence  which  will  be  exerted  in  the  country  in  the  direction  indicated  by  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  American  genius,  the  Panama  Canal. 

Within  the  scope  of  these  practical  and  fruitful  ideas,  permit  me.  Excellency,  to 
reiterate  to  you  the  earnest  wishes  of  Guatemala  and  President  Estrada  Cabrera  for 
the  ever-increasing  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Great  Republic  and  for  the  felicity 
of  its  illustrious  President,  Mr.  Taft;  which  wishes  I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to 
offer  once  more,  officially  and  personally,  to  Your  Excellency. 

The  President  replied  : 

Mr.  Minister:  I  receive  with  pleasure  from  your  handi»  the  letter  whereby  you 
are  accredited  as  the  regular  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Guatemala  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  euccepsion  to  Dr.  Luis  Toledo 
Herrarte,  whose  letter  of  recall  you  also  present. 

The  agreeable  relations  which  the  officers  of  thÍ5  Government  have  had  with  you 
in  your  quality  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  your  Govern- 
ment on  special  mission  are  taken  as  an  earnest  of  the  efforts  you  will  put  forth  to 
strengthen  still  further  the  cordiality  and  real  friendliness  which  it  is  my  desire 
should  mark  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala.  The  com- 
mendable words  which  you  have  voiced  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  in  recognition 
of  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Central  America  are  gratifying  to  me. 

If  animated  on  both  parts  by  sentiments  such  as  these,  the  ties  which  bind  the 
United  States  and  Guatemala  in  good  relationship  will  of  necessity  be  more  firmly 
remented  in  confidence  and  good  will.  I  thank  you  for  the  well-wishes  which  you 
express  on  your  own  behalf  and  that  of  Guatemala,  and  I  ask  you  to  convey  to  Presi- 
dent Estrada  Cabrera  the  assurance  of  the  like  sentiments  which  I  entertain  for  his 
personal  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  the  Guatemalan  people. 
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COMPETITION  FOR  MON- 
UMENT TO  GENERAL 
ARTIGAS      .'.       '.'      ,",       -; 


IN  the  Bulletin  for  February,  1911,  there  is  given  a  résumé  of  the 
conditions  governing  a  *  X'ompetition  for  a  Monument  to 
Artigas/'  to  be  erected  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  in  the 
Plaza  Independencia,  Montevideo. 

Further  announcement  has  just  been  officially  made  that  the  final 
date  for  the  conclusion  of  the  contest,  and  therefore  for  the  opening 
of  all  plans  that  may  be  submitted  by  artists,  both  native  and  for- 
eign, has  been  postponed  until  the  30th  of  June,  1912,  at  Montevideo. 

This  monument  is  to  cost  $100,000  gold.  The  equestrian  figure  of 
Artigas  must  be  of  bronze,  and  the  allegorical  figures  decorating  the 
base  must  also  be  of  bronze.  The  pedestal  is  to  be  of  native  pink 
marble.  In  other  respects  contestants  are  permitted  full  liberty  in 
the  conception  of  the  ideal  for  the  monument  and  in  its  detailed 
character. 

It  is  thought  best  to  add  here  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  competition,  so  that  artists  from  the  United  States  who 
may  be  induced  to  send  their  sketches  need  not  necessarily  turn  to 
the  above-mentioned  Bulletin  for  the  specifications.  As  long  ago 
as  July,  1883,  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of  Uruguay  agreed  to 
erect  this  monument,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  make  it  com- 
memorative of  the  great  events  in  the  life  of  Artigas,  and,  in  fact,  of 
the  country  itself,  for  without  the  battle  of  Las  Piedras,  May  18, 
1811,  the  history  of  Uruguay  might  have  been  written  differently. 
In  1909  this  project  was  again  approved  by  the  Government,  a  sum 
of  $100,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.  This  committee  decided  to  open 
an  international  competition  for  the  Artigas  monument.  Messrs. 
Benlliure  and  Blay  from  Spain,  Coutan  from  France,  Eberlein  from 
Germany,  and  Zanella  from  Italy  were  invited  to  compete,  but  except 
that  their  names  were  known,  they  were  to  conform  with  all  specifi- 
cations governing  others  who  wished  to  enter.  These  conditions, 
somewhat  abridged,  are  as  follows: 

Each  artist  must  present  a  plaster  model  of  his  design  of  the  height 
of  1  meter  50  centimeters,  in  exact  proportion  of  the  proposed 
monument. 

A  polychrome  sketch  of  the  entire  monument  must  be  furnished, 
selecting  the  rose  tint — that  of  the  native  marble — for  the  base. 

A  description  of  the  monument  in  all  details  must  be  given  by  the 
artist. 
98 
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THE    PAN    AMERICAN   UNION. 


ARTIGAS,  THE  NATIONAL  HERO  OF  URUGUAY. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  in  commemoration  of  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Las  Piedras,  is  preparinK 
to  erect  a  monument  to  Artigas,  to  whose  genius  that  vic- 
tory was  due.  Gen.  Jos6  Artigas  was  bom  in  Montevideo, 
June  19,  1764,  and  was  the  first  to  arouse  and  keep  alive 
the  patriotism  of  the  Uruguayans.  The  cause  he  advo- 
cated triumphed,  but  he  himself,  feeling  that  political 
conditions  required  it,  exiled  himself  to  Paraguay  in  IH2<), 
where  he  lived,  beloved  by  all  the  people  for  his  good- 
ness and  charity,  for  thirty  years.  Hi*  died  in  Asimción, 
September  23.  18.V),  at  the  age  of  m<;. 


A  formal  declaration  of 
cost  must  be  submitted  to 
show  that  the  artist  can 
bring  the  total  expense,  of 
his  talent  as  well  as  of  exe- 
cution, within  the  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  gold. 

The  preliminary  expense 
must  be  borne  by  the  art- 
ist. Besides  the  winning 
award,  prizes  of  $2,000 
and  $1,000  will  bo  given. 

The  judges  will  make 
the  decision  15  days  after 
the  announced  date  (June 
30,  1912). 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  artists  from  the  United 
States  will  be  inspired  to  ac- 
cept this  invitation  from  a 
friendly  Republic,  and  will 
submit  sketches  for  this 
monument.  Artigas  is  the 
national  hero  of  Uruguay. 
His  life  is  full  of  the  stimu- 
lating movement  for  liberty 
so  characteristic  of  the 
Latin  America  of  his  time, 
and  a  statue  of  the  kind 
desired  is  well  worth  an 
artist's  labors. 

Full  details,  should  they 
be  required,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  application  either 
to  the  Pan  American  Union 
or  to  the  Uruguayan  Lega- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C, 
and  a  life  (in  Spanish  and 
French)  of  Artigas,  espe- 
cially prepared  for  this 
occasion,  can  be  studied 
in  the  library  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  or  of  that 
legation  by^  aii}^  one  visit- 
ing Washington. 
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BEPOBTS  BECEIVED  T7P  TO  JAN.   1,  1912.' 

Title.  '    Date.  Author. 


ABOENTINA.  1911. 

C«real  crop  in  Argentina I  Oct.     7 

Oct.   11 
12 


Forei^  companies  in  Argentina;  telephone  profits,  mortgages, 
breweries.  i 

Argentine  railway  notes Oct. 

Agricultural  motors , . .  .do. 


R.  J.  Hazelton,  vice  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 


R.   W.    Bliss,   chargé   d'af- 
faires ad  interim,  Buenos 
I      Aires. 

Neirspaper  clipping, entitled  "port  administration'' '  Oct.   18  i  R.  M.  Bartleman. consul  gen- 

I      eral,  Buenos  Aires. 

Transmitting  copies  of  the  Argentina  customs  tariff ¡  Oct.  24  Do. 

Argentine  crops Oct.   26  i         Do. 

Argentine  tobacco  trust Nov.    1  i  R.  J.  Hatelton,  vice  consul 

I     general,  Buenos  Aires. 
Trade  notes:  Theaters,  public  readine,  horse-racing,  parcels  post,     Nov.    2 

municipal  bank,  registration  of  trade-marks. 
Bulletin  of  the  ministry  of  public  works Nov.    8 


Do. 


BRAZIL.  I 

Municipal  taxes,  Santos ^  Oct.   30 

CHILE.  I 

Bids  for  Marconi  telegraph Oct.  24  ¡ 

JapAneee  propaganda  for  business ' . .  .do i 

Chilean  agricultural  notes Oct.  25  i 

Railway  notes '  Nov.    7  , 

Better  banldng  facilities. Nov.  11 

Subsidizing  merchant  marine ' ...  do , 

Business  outlook  in  Chile do , 

Trade  and  indusbial  notes:  Exportation  of  minerals  for  August,  i  Nov.  21  i 
1911;  nitrate  trade  with  United  States:  immigrants  into  Chile;  I 

exportation  of  copper;  production  of  tin  in  Bolivia.  i  i 

ECUADOR, 

Cement  fence  posts  and  fence  anchors,  regarding  timber  in  use...   Nov.  16  i 

GUATEMALA.  i  I 

Apparatus  for  American  physicians  and  surgeons No v .    2  | 

Steel  wool  and  steel  shavings do ' 

Pianos do 

Steam  turbine  engines Nov.  15  i 

Application  for  exclusive  concession  for  the  manufacture  of  gun-  '  Nov.  17  ! 

powder  in  Guatemala.  |  ' 

Su^ar  machinery ,  Nov.  29  | 

HONDCTIAS.  I 

Conerpio  müt-hincry Oct.     4  1 


R.'M.  Bartleman.  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  Aires. 

Jay  White,  consul,  Santos. 


A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


H.  R.  Dietrich,  consul  gen- 
eral. 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  Jr.,  consul 
general,  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Te- 

I  gucigalpa. 

Notes  on  Hou'iuran  tobacco Nov.    2  C.  1.  Dawson,  consul,  Puerto 

1  Cortes. 

Bay  islands  ol  Honduras Nov.  13  i  Geo.   F.   Davis,  consul,  La 

I  Ceiba. 

Island  of  Utilla do I  Do. 

Automobiles Nov.  15  I  Do. 

Manufacture  and  sale  of  explosives ,  ..do |  Do. 

No  manufacturers  of  dynamite,  gun  cotton,  etc Nov.  23  ,  A.  T.  Haoberle,  consul,  Te- 

1  gucigalpa. 

No  coal  importers do ,  Do. 

Now  steamship  ser\'ice  to  Honduras  and  the  banana  outlook  at     Nov.  29  C.  I.  Dawson,  consul,  Puerio 

Puerto  Cortes.                                                                                             i  Cortes. 

Rate  of  exchange Dec.     1  i  Do. 

Navigation  possibilities  on  rivers  of  Honduras Undated. i  A.  T.  Haeberlo,  consul,  Te- 

!  gucigalpa. 

1  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  consular  ofilcers  in  Latin  America,  but 
merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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THE  PAN  AMBKICAN   UNION. 
Reports  received  up  to  Jan.  i,  191  î — Continued. 

Title.  Dale.  Author. 


1911. 


MEXICO. 

Industrial  notes  from  Lower  California i  Oct.    18 

Concrete  machinery Nov.    7 

Raincoats do 


Cotton  waste Nov.    8 

Railroad  connections  with  Acapulco,  climate,  etc Nov.    9 

Dentists  and  dental  supplies do 

Trade  opportunity  for  sale  of  gas  supplies  of  all  kinds Nov.  10 

Length  of  ships  reaching  Tampico,  port  charges,  etc Nov.  13 

Locatingiminmg  properties  and  paying  taxes Nov.  15 

Apple  trade Nov.  16 


Automobile  imports do 

Dry  goods Nov.  17 


Mexican  agency  at  New  York  to  facilitate  and  promote  trade Nov.  IS 

Guano do. 


Crockery  and  filters do 

Plato-glass  mirror  industry Nov.  21 

Para  grass Nov.  22 

New  American  colony  in  the  northern  part  of  State  of  Coahuila do 

Linaloa  oil Nov.  24 


s  of  metal  tires  used  on  vehicles do.. 

Alfalfa  hullors do.. 

Annual  commercial  and  indtistrial  report .do. 


Electric  laundry  machinery Nov.  27 

Extension  of  Mexican  Ry.  from  Allende  to  Las  Vacas,  Coahuila.  . .  .do  — 

Hardwood  forests  in  Mexico I  Nov.  28 

Banking  service  for  Ensenada  exporters do  — 

Agricultural,  raining,  and  other  resources  of  Chiapas do — 

Moving  pictures Dec.     1 

Duties  on  dynamite,  fuse,  and  caps ,  Dec.    2 

Freight  tonnage  handled  by  raih-oads  at  Tampico,  fiscal  year     Dec.    3 

1910-11.  I 

Sidewalk  advertising  machines I  Dec.     4 

Vanilla do 

Awarding  of  contract  to  American  firm  for  opening  of  Frontera  I. .  .do 

Bar.  ; 

Ten  is  and  flaçs I ...  do . 

Duties  on  ladies'  muslin  underwear Dec. 

Furniture 1 .  -  .do . 

Plumbing  specialties do. 

Dec. 

..do. 


Wrapping  paper 

Moving-picture  business 

How  to  sell  agricultiwal  implements  in  district .do 

Texas  syndicate  purchases  5,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Brazil do 

Bricks  and  fire  brlcka ,  Dec. 

Cotton  crop  in  consular  dist  rict  of  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  for  1912. .  I  Dec. 
New  enterprise  in  Ciudad  Juarez  by  Americans I . .  .do 


F.  Simpich,  consul,  Ense- 
nada. 

C.  S.  Edwards,  consul,  Aca 
pulco. 

C.  E.  Guyant,  vice  and  depu- 
ty consul  general  in  charge, 
Mexico  City. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul.  Tampico. 

C.  A.  Edwards,  consul,  -Aca- 
pulco. 
Do. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul.  Nogales. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul.  Nogales. 

C.  E.  Guyant,  vice  and  depu- 
ty consul  general  in  charge, 
Mexico  City. 
Do. 

L.  Hostetter,  consul,  Hermo- 
sillo. 

Ernesto  Lux,  vice  and  deputy 
consul,  Veracruz. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul.  Nogales. 

X.  J.  Lespinasso,  consul. 
Frontera. 

C.  E.  Guyant.  vice  and  depu- 
ty consul  general  in  charge, 
Mexico  City. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul.  Tampico. 

L.  T.  Ellsworih,  consul,  Ciu- 
dad Porfirio  Diaz. 

C.  E.  Guyant,  vice  and  depu- 
ty consul  general  in  charge, 
Mexico  Citv. 
Do. 
Do. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul.  Tam- 
pico. 

w.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  cousul, 
Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

T.  C.  Hanun,  consul,  Du- 
rango. 

F.  Simpich,  consul,  Ensen- 
ada. 

C.  A.  Lesher,  vice  and  dep- 
uty consul,  Tapachula. 

Chauncey  Canada,  consular 
agent,  Puerto  Mexico. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul, 
Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul.  Tam- 
pico. 

w.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

Chauncev  Canada,  consular 
agent,  Puerto  Mexico. 

A.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul, 
Frontera. 

A.  V.  Dye.  consul,  Nogales. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  consul, 
Nuevo  Laredo. 

Frederick  Simpich,  consul, 
Ensenada. 

Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  consul. 
Nuevo  Laredo. 

J.  C.  Allen,  consul,  Monte- 
rey. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consular 
agent,  Oaxaca. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul, 
Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam- 
pico. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul, 
Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Thos.  D.  Edwards,  consul, 
Ciudad  Juarez. 
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Title. 

M  EZico— oontinQed. 
Tariff  on  ready-made  clothing 


Date. 


Omameotal  wire  fencing 

Regarding  obtaining  seeds  of  Teosinte  or  Guatemala  grass. 

Market  for  American  salt 

Reqairements  for  practice  of  medicine  in  Mexico 

PAKAGUAT. 

Meat-packing  industry 

Lomng  tools  and  axes 

Refrigerators 

Shoe  polish  and  polishing  sets 

Cement  fences,  posts,  and  fence  anchors 


1911. 
Dec.   11 


Dec.   12 
...do.... 


Dec.  14 
Dec.  15 


Author. 


A.  B.  Garrett,  consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 
Do. 

Marion      Letcher,      consul , 
Chihuahua. 

C.  A.  Miller,   consul,  Tam- 
pico. 

J.  C.  Allen,  consul  general, 
Monterey. 


Nov.    1  I  Cornelius     Ferris, 
I      Asuncion. 


consul. 


Nov.  8 
Nov.  9 
...do... 
Nov.  11 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


I 


Report  upon  Peruvian  requirements  of  foreign  physicians  and 
dentists. 

Request  for  various  official  publications 

Catalogues  and  advertising  matter  of  chambers  ol  commerce  and 
boards  of  trade  in  the  United  States  should  be  sent  to  the  stock  i 
exchange  and  chamber  of  commerce  of  Lima,  Pcni.  ' 

Autiientication  by  American  consular  oilicers  abroad  of  seals  and  I  Nov.  22 
signatures  upon  meat  inspection  certificates  of  united  States  i 
Department  of  .\griculture.  i 

URUGUAY.  I 

Statement  of  the  finances  of  Uruguay 

New  pure  food  or  finances  for  Montevideo 

VENZEUELA. 

Establishment  of  ctistomhouse  at  Imataca 


Oct.   28  W.    H.    Robertson,    consul 

I  general,  Callao. 

Nov.  13  Do. 

Nov.  17  Do. 


Establishment  of  automobile  service  for  passengers  and  freight 

between  cities  of  Valencia  and  Nirgua. 
Custom  classification  in  Venezuela 

Coinage  of  money 

Industrial  preparation  of  milk 


Oct.     7 
Oct.   27 

Nov.    3 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  16 
Nov.  20 


Tariff  change  in  Venezuela .do. . 

Venezuelan  notes:  Ice  plant;  rebuilding  of  hospitals 

Customs  rates;  buttons 


Executive  decree  regarding  disposition  of  fines . 
Importations  of  explosives 


Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 


...do.... 
Nov.  27 


Cement  trade  and  outlook  for  a  cement  factory. 
New  assessment  of  metal  buttons 


.do.. 

(0 


Report  on  the  extension  of  the  Bolivar  Railroad Deo.     1 


Do. 


F.  W.  Coding,  consul,  Mon- 
tevideo. 
Do. 


Jefferson     Caffery,     chargé 
d'affaires,  Caracas. 
Do. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
H.  R.  Wright,  consul,  Puerto 

Cabello. 
T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Jefferson      Caffery,      charfré 
d'affaires,  Caracas. 
Do. 
T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.   La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Herbert  R.  Wright,  consul. 
Puerto  Cabello. 
Do. 


»  Undated. 
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EXTRADITION  TBEATY  WITH  SWITZBBLAND. 

The  extradition  treaty  signed  on  November  21,  1906,  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  Swiss  Confederation 
was  approved  by  the  Argentine  Congress  on  September  27,  1911. 

ON  SPECIAL  MISSION  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  announced  that  the  President  is  to  delegate  Sr.  Don  Estanislao 
Zeballos  on  special  mission  to  thank  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States  for  its  participation  in  the  centennial  celebrations  of  Argentina. 

APPROVAL  OF  THE  HAGUE  HOSPITAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  approved  the  convention  and  pro- 
tocol relating  to  mutual  hospital  aid  in  time  of  war  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  Argentina  and  the  Netherlands  at  The  Hague  on 
September  29,  1910,  and  which  was  ratified  by  the  Argentine  Con- 
gress on  September  23,  1911. 

HUNDREDTH  ANNIVEBSABY  OF  THE  ABQENTINE  FLAG. 

The  Argentine  Congress  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  cele- 
bration in  Jujuy  on  March  25,  1912,  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Argentine  flag,  and  has  appropriated  400,000  pesos,  paper 
(about  $170,000)  for  this  purpose.  A  monument  is  to  be  erected  in 
Jujuy  in  honor  of  the  flag  and  of  Gen.  Belgrano. 

NATIONAL  COHMEBCE  CONGBESS. 

The  National  Commerce  Congress  met  at  Rosario  on  October  12, 
1911,  presided  over  by  its  chairman  Sr.  Cornelio  Casablanca.  A 
telegram  of  felicitation  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  which  he  stated  that  the  commerce  congress  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  there  was  an 
agricultural  and  stock  production  of  759,771,000  pesos  gold.  The 
department  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government  was  repre- 
sented at  the  Congress  by  Dr.  Javier  Padilla. 

MONUMENT  TO  AUTHOR  OF  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

President  Saenz  Peña  has  been  authorized  by  the  Federal  Con- 
gress to  accept  the  monument  erected  in  Buenos  Aires  by  a  commit- 
tee of  citizens  in  honor  of  Don  Vicente  Lopez  y  Planes,  author  of  the 
national  anthem.  This  monument  adorns  the  plaza  in  Buenos  Aires 
named  in  honor  of  the  author. 
104 
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HOSPITAIi  OONSTBUCTION  AT  CAMPO  MAYO. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  been  authorized  to  invest 
600,000  pesos,  national  currency,  in  the  construction  of  a  hospital, 
quarantine  houses,  etc.,  at  Campo  de  Mayo,  near  the  City  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

PATENTS  AND  TBADE  MABKS. 

Patents  and  Trade-Marks  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  the  title  of 
a  pamphlet  recently  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union.  The 
booklet  is  prepared  by  R.  W.  Huntington,  Esq.,  of  Buenos  Aires,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  this  subject,  and  consequently  writes 
with  a  degree  of  authority.  The  pamphlet  explains  the  procedure 
necessary  to  secure  a  patent  in  Argentina,  the  required  documents, 
and  it  also  contains  a  set  of  instructions  for  patent  drawings.  The 
question  of  trade-marks  is  also  fully  treated.  A  copy  of  this  valua- 
ble brochure  is  on  file  at  this  institution. 

IMMIGBATION  JANXTABY  TO  OCTOBER,  1911. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  entering  the  Republic  from  Jan- 
uary to  October,  inclusive,  1911,  was  154,609.  The  principal  nation- 
alities were  as  follows:  Spaniards,  54,572;  Italians,  46,154;  Turks, 
9,173;  Russians,  6,630;  Frenchmen,  3,003;  Austrians,  2,697;  and 
Germans,   2,117.    In   1910  the   total  number  of  immigrants  was 

310,224. 

SALTA  PETBOLET7M  FIELDS. 

Reports  of  the  Government  show  that  there  are  valuable  deposits  of 
petroleum  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salta,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Republic,  and  that  these  deposits  are  found  at  a  slight  depth  from 
surface.  The  Government  has  prohibited  the  acquirement  of  claims 
in  these  fields  by  private  parties. 

PBODUOTION  OF  SUGAB  IN  1911. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  1911,  according  to  statistics  furnished 

by  the  administration  of  internal  taxes,  was  124,389,459  tons  up  to 

August  of  that  year,  or  25,000  tons  more  than  for  the  same  period 

of  1910. 

OONSTBUCTION  OF  SAMBOBOMBON  POBT. 

The  construction  of  the  Samborombon  port  has  been  contracted 
for,  and  will  be  pus/.ed  forward  to  completion. 

DEEPENING  OF  THE  BX7ENOS  AIBES  CANAL. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  decided  to  commence  dredging  the 
'* Norte"  canal  and  the  bay  at  the  termination  of  the  North  Canal  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  30  feet  deep,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  and 
anchorage  of  the  Argentine  dreadnoughts  that  are  now  being  con- 
structed for  the  Government  in  the  United  States. 
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ntBIGATION  WOBKS  AT  BIO  TBBCEBO. 

The  Central  Argentine  Railway  is  in  charge  of  the  irrigation  works 
at  Rio  Tercero,  Province  of  Cordoba,  the  work  on  which  was  begun 
on  December  5,  1911. 

APPBOVAL  OP  WntBLBSS  TELEGBAPH  CONVENTION. 

The  Congress  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  approved  the  wireless 
telegraph  convention  signed  in  Berlin  on  Xovember  3,  1906. 

PBOPOSED  TBAKWAY  PBOM  BUENOS  AIBES  TO  LUJAN. 

The  Congress  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  approved  the  plans  and 
other  documents  submitted  by  Quesada  Hermanos  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  tramway  from  the  Federal  Capital  to  Lujan. 

PBOPOSED  BAILWAY  TO  PILCOMAYO  BIVEB. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  authorized  the  French  Railway  Co. 
of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway  from 
some  suitable  point  on  the  La  Sabana  to  Barranqueras  line  of  the 
same  company,  at  or  near  the  place  called  Presidente  Roca,  termin- 
ating on  the  Pilcomayo  River,  opposite  Asuncion,  Paraguay.  The 
gauge  is  to  be  1  meter,  and  plans  and  estimates  must  be  submitted 
within  eight  months,  and  work  commenced  within  six  months  there- 
after. 

BBANCH  BAILWAY  FBOM  XA  ZANJA  TO  GONZALES  MOBENO. 

The  Western  Buenos  Aires  Railway  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Argentine  Congress  to  build  a  branch  railway  from  kilometer  56^,  of 
La  Zanja  branch,  to  Gonzalez  Moreno,  in  the  Pampa  Territory.  The 
gauge  is  to  be  1.676  meters. 

PBOPOSED  BAILWAY  FBOM  SANTA  FE  TO  BEBMEJO  BIVEB. 

A  concession  has  been  obtained  to  build  and  operate  a  railway  from 
the  city  and  port  of  Santa  Fe  to  a  point  on  the  Bermejo  River,  within 
40  miles  of  Presidente  Roca.     The  gauge  will  be  1  meter. 

EMBABCACION  TO  YACUIBA  BAILWAY  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  to  build  and  exploit  a  railway  from  Embarcación  to 
Yacuiba  has  been  granted.     The  gauge  is  to  be  1  meter. 

PBOPOSED  BAILWAY  FBOM  MAB  DEL  PLATA  TO  CHILE. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  railway  from  Mar  del  Plata,  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  to 
the  Republic  of  Chile,  the  ultimate  destination  being  An  tuno,  or  a 
point  opposite  Los  Angeles,  in  Chile.  The  railway  will  have  a  branch 
to  Bahia  Blanca,  and  will  be  of  1  meter  666  millimeters  gauge. 
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NEW  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  been  authorized  to  extend  one  of  its 
branch  railways  4,474.85  meters. 

The  Argentine  Central  Railway  has  been  authorized  to  construct 
the  following  branches:  From  Peyrano  to  Rio  Cuarto;  from  San  Jose 
de  la  Esquina  to  a  point  on  the  Peyrano  to  Rio  Cuarto  branch;  from 
Villa  Rr^sario  to  Garza;  from  Ceres  or  Selva  to  parallel  28;  from  Agua 
Dulve  ur  San  Vicente  to  a  point  on  the  line  called  ''Banda  de  Tucu- 
man;"  from  Pinto  to  Garza;  from  San  Francisco  to  Las  Rosas;  from 
Pilar  to  Mecha;  from  Vina  to  Baradero;  from  San  Martin  or  San 
Andres  to  Victoria,  and  to  extend  the  El  Chañar  branch  to  Rosario  de 
la  Frontera. 

The  Buenos  Aires  to  Pacific  Railway  has  provisionally  opened  to 
public  service  its  section  between  kilometers  5^  and  32.6  of  the  Bahia 
Blanca  to  Patagones  line. 


LAW  CONCEBNING  FISCAL  AGENTS. 

The  Congress  of  Bolivia  has  passed  a  law  diminishing  the  number 
of  the  fiscal  employees  of  the  Republic,  and  assigning  fiscal  agents  to 
certain  sections  only. 

EXPOBTS  FBOM  NEW  YOBK,  NOVEICBEB  AND  DECEICBEB,   1911. 

The  Bulletin  is  indebted  to  Sr.  Don  Ml.  V.  BaUivian,  jr.,  secre- 
tar}' of  the  Bohvian  legation  at  Washington,  for  the  accompanying 
table  showing  the  value  of  exports  to  Bohvia  from  New  York  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  1911. 


Novi-mbor.    Doronihor. 


Cotton 131,763.90      $14,813.91 

Hardware 19,872.13        16,518.92 

Machinery !  18,562.99         5,497.41 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages 13, 234. 00  i       0, 140. 32 

Kerosene '      1,488.00   

Miscellaneous 35,294.91  ,      24,687.33 


Total 120.215.93  i      67,657.89 

PROPOSED  HIGHWAY  FBOM  PATiMAK  TO  ESPIBITTJ  SANTO. 

The  Ardaya  bid  for  the  construction  of  a  highway  from  Pabnar  to 
Espiritu  Santo,  has  been  accepted  by  the  BoUvian  Government,  and 
the  receipts  of  the  Chapare  customhouse  have  been  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  this  work. 
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APPROVAL  OF  BRAZILIAN  PROTOCOL. 

The  Congress  of  Bolivia  has  approved  the  Brazilian  protocol  con- 
cerning the  modification  of  article  7  of  the  treaty  of  PetropoUs,  pro- 
viding for  the  substitution  of  the  branch  railway  from  Villa  Mutinho 
to  Villa  Bella  by  another  line,  wliich  will  run  from  a  point  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cachuela  and  Palo  Grande,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mamore  lîiver,  to  Cachuela  fisperanza,  on  the  Beni  River. 

YACXTIBA  TO  SANTA  CRUZ  RAILWAY. 

The  proposal  submitted  for  the  construction  of  the  Yacuiba,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Puerto  Rojas  Railway  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  con- 
cessionaire, been  modified  by  the  Senate  so  as  to  make  the  cost  £4,500 
per  mile,  and  to  limit  the  lands  to  be  acquired  to  1,000  leagues.  The 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise  is  guaranteed  by  the 
customs  receipts  of  Villa  Bella  and  Guaramerin.  Surveying  is  to  be 
commenced  by  the  engineers  in  April,  1912. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  proposal  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  Mamore 
River  to  Riberalta  has  been  accepted  as  modified  by  the  railway 
committee. 

A  favorable  report  has  been  made. by  the  railway  committee  on  the 
proposal  for  the  construction  of  the  La  Paz  to  Palca  and  Conpata 
Railway,  including  a  branch  to  Araca, 

The  proposal  to  build  a  railway  from  Cochabamba  to  Chimore  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Bolivian  Government. 

ARICA  TO  LA  PAZ  RAILROAD. 

The  Bulletin  publishes  herewith  from  a  comprehensive  and  instruc- 
tive report  on  the  railroad  situation  of  Bolivia,  submitted  by  Hon. 
Horace  G.  Knowles,  the  United  States  Minister  at  La  Paz. 

The  railroad  from  Arica,  Chile,  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  is  nearing  completion.  This  is 
the  third  railroad  connecting  La  Paz  to  the  coast,  and  it  will  probably  be  completed  in 
about  five  or  six  months.  It  was  planned  to  open  the  road  in  November,  but  the  con- 
struction work  was  seriously  interfered  with  by  unusually  heavy  rains,  which  washed 
away  two  large  bridges  and  several  miles  of  embankments.  The  road  in  operation  will 
place  La  Paz  within  12  miles  of  Arica,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  and  safest 
ports  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America. 

The  other  two  routes  (Moliendo  and  Antofagasta)  take  32  and  40  hours,  respectively,  to 
reach  the  coast  from  La  Paz.  The  direct  route  from  Arica  to  La  Paz  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  cog  system  for  several  miles  where  the  grade  is  steepest,  and  also  to  go 
to  an  altitude  of  14,105  feet,  making  it  one  of  the  highest  railroads  in  the  world.  The 
effect  of  the  quick  ascent  and  great  altitude  on  people  having  weak  or  abnormal  hearts 
is  to  be  counteracted  by  having  oxygen  compartments  in  the  passenger  cars.  Passen- 
gers subject  to  mountain  sickness  or  heart  weakness  may  occupy  the  oxygen  compart- 
ments, in  which  they  will  have  in  the  air  they  breathe  the  same  proportions  of  oxygen 
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aa  at  sea  level.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  line  will  be  more  popular  for  passenger 
than  f(»r  freight  service.  It  is  said  that  the  excessively  steep  grades  will  make  the 
tzansportation  of  freight  very  expensive,  considerably  more  so  than  by  either  of  the 
other  two  lines,  notwithstandii^;  their  much  greater  length. 

THB  PROPOSED  OVERLANI)  ROUTE  TO  THE  ATLANTIC. 

In  connection  with  the  Arica-La  Paz  line  there  is  now  before  the  Bolivian  Congress 
a  proposition  to  construct  a  line  150  miles  from  Cochabamba  to  the  Chimore  River, 
^H^ch  is  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  From  the  terminal  point  on  the  Chimore  steam- 
ers will  ply  to  Guayaramerin,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles,  which  can  be  made  in  72 
daylight  hours.  Guayaramerin  is  a  port  on  the  Mamore  River  in  eastern  Bolivia,  and 
from  that  point  is  now  being  constructed  and  nearly  completed  a  railroad  of  180  miles 
to  Puerto  Viejo,  a  port  on  the  Amazon,  about  1,800  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  from 
which  there  are  several  steamdiip  lines  to  Europe,  and  a  proposed  service  to  Genoa, 
Italy,  which  is  expected  to  make  the  run  in  12  days.  The  estimated  time  from  Arica 
to  Puerto  Viejo,  the  Amazon  Atlantic  port,  with  trains  running  only  20  miles  per  hour, 
is  four  and  one-half  days,  thus  making  it  possible  to  make  the  trip  from  Arica  to  Genoa 
in  less  than  20  days,  including  necessary  stops  at  all  transfer  points. 


TBBATT  WITH  DBNKABK. 

Senhor  Gastão  da  Cunha^  the  Brazilian  minister  at  Copenhagen, 
hafi  effected  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  and  friendship  between 
his  Government  and  Denmark. 

NEW  NATIONAL  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  Senate  has  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $1,160,000  for 
rebuilding  the  Imprensa  Nacional  (national  printing  office),  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  September  last.  The  new  building  will  not  be 
replaced  on  the  old  site,  however,  but  will  be  erected  on  Rua  do 
Senato. 

PRIZES  AT  TT7BIN  EXPOSITION. 

Brazil  takes  fifth  rank  among  the  prize-wmning  countries  of  the 
Turin  Exposition,  which  closed  on  October  31, 1911,  after  a  successful 
exhibit  for  six  months.  France  heads  the  list,  followed  by  Italy, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Brazil.  The  latter  received  a  total  of  3,100 
prizes,  including  183  grand  prizes,  246  honorary  diplomas,  737  gold, 
941  silver,  and  554  bronze  medals.  A  detailed  account  of  the  Turin 
Exposition  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

THE  COFFEE  AND  BT7BBEB  MARKET. 

The  decline  of  prices  on  rubber  during  1911  did  not  exert  a  par- 
ticularly harmful  influence  on  the  economic  conditions  of  Brazil,  as 
was  plausible  to  assume.    The  deficit  in  the  rubber  valuation  was 
counteracted  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  coffee  valuations,  so 
20106— Ball.  1—12 8 
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that  a  compaiison  of  total  exports  and  values  for  a  period  of  nine 
months  in  1910  and  1911  shows  a  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  1911. 


TONS  EXPOBTBD. 

Rubber: 

WU— 22,025 

1910—24,983 

SACKS  EXPORTBD, 

Coifes: 

191 1—7, 186,027 

1910-0,286,527 


Value. 

Diilarenoe. 

849,406.000 
91,070,000 

120,090,000 
77,880,000 

Deficit  of  $41, 666, 000. 

Gain  of  $42,230,000. 

OOTTON  GTTLTIVATION. 

Dr.  EmiUo  Castello,  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo,  has  recently  returned  home  from  a  six  months'  stay  in 
the  United  States,  where  he  has  been  studying  the  growth  and  culti- 
vation of  cotton.  Dr.  Castello  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects 
of  developing  this  industry  into  one  of  the  most  successful  in  Brazil. 
The  soil  conditions  are  favorable,  while  the  labor  question  would 
solve  itself,  since  the  coffee  production  occurs  at  another  season  of 
the  year.  Dr.  Castello  brought  back  with  him  a  variety  of  seeds 
and  plants  from  the  United  States  and  will  begin  immediately  with 
the  planting  on  experimental  farms. 

EXTBNSIVB  OATTLB  BANOH  IN  BRAZIL. 

A  consular  report  from  a  Mexican  source  advises  that  a  syndicate 
composed  of  residents  of  the  State  of  Texas  has  purchased  6,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  Brazil  from  the  BraziUan  Government.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  company  to  export  to  Brazil  several  thousand  head  of  fine 
cattle  from  southwest  Texas  and  to  cross  these  with  the  native  cattle 
of  Brazil  and  thus  breed  up  the  cattle  to  a  high  standard.  Among 
the  plans  of  this  company  are  included  the  establishment  of  a  packing 
house  to  take  care  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  output  and  a  tannery 
for  the  treatment  of  hides. 

WINE  FBOM  STJGAB  OANB. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  from 
sugar  cane.  Fifteen  different  kinds  of  cane  were  used  and  the  result 
shows  that  with  proper  mixtures  a  good  product  can  be  obtained. 

AGBICTTLTTTBAL  BANKS  AT  MANAOS  AND  PABA. 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural banks  at  Manaos  and  Para.  Negotiations  are  already  under  way 
with  Parisian  bankers,  and  one  of  these  banks  will  soon  be  opened  at 
Para. 
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EARNINGS  OF  MADBIBA-ICAMOBB  RAILWAY. 

No  figures  as  to  tonnage  over  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  have 
as  yet  been  received,  but  a  statement  has  been  made  showing  that 
the  gross  earnings  from  provi^onal  operation  up  to  mile  140,  from 
January  1,  1911,  to  November  30,  1911,  were  in  the  aggregate 
£120,157.  This  is  from  provisional  operation  only,  as  the  line  is  not 
yet  open  for  commercial  operation  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  con- 
struction. Commercial  operation  will  be  inaugurated  early  this  year 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Abuna  River. 

BAIIi&OAD  TO  LA  PAZ,  BOLTVIA. 

The  National  Congrega  has  before  it  a  project  which  provides  for  a 
chain  of  railroads  connectmg  Cannavieras,  State  of  Bahia,  with 
La  Paz,  Bolivia.  It  is  planned  that  the  railroad  should  start  at  Can- 
navieras and  run  westward,  traversing  the  north  of  Minas  Geraes, 
the  south  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso,  and  end  at  La  Paz,  after  cross- 
ing the  frontier  of  Bolivia.  The  extent  of  the  Une  .is  estimated  as 
follows:  250  kilometers  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  670  kilometers  in  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes,  500  kilometers  for  the  State  of  Goyaz,  and  750 
kilometers  for  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  making  a  total  length  of 
2,170  kilometers. 


PLACIXa  OF  NEW  LOAN. 


The  loan  of  £5,000,000  authorized  by  the  Chilean  Government  has 
been  placed  in  London,  through  the  Rothschild's,  at  94^,  interest  5 
per  cent  and  1  per  cent  sinking  fund. 


SUPPLY  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 


The  director  of  the  treasury  has  been  authorized  to  acquire  the 
following  quantities  and  denomiaations  of  postage  stamps: 


Quantity. 

Dénomi- 
nation. 

Quantity. 

Denomi- 
nation. 

Peiot. 

Fei09. 

6,000.000 

0.01 

100.000 

.26 

9.000,000 

.02 

200,000 

.30 

1,000.000 

.03 

100,000 

.60 

16,000,000 

.06 

20.000 

1.00 

1,000,000 

.10 

10.000 

2.00 

200.000 

.12 

10.000 

6.00 

2,000.000 

.16 

10,000 

10.00 

500,000 

.20 
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SALE  OF  NITBATE  LANDS. 

The  commission  appointed  to  report  on  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
executive  to  Congress  for  the  sale  of  nitrate  lands  in  the  Province  of 
Tarapaca  recommends  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  be  author- 
ized to  sell  at  public  auction  nitrate  lands  in  that  Province  at  the 
following  points:  Pena  Grande,  Nueva  Soledad,  Santa  Laura  de 
Wendell,  and  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barrenechea.  Three 
months  prior  to  the  auction  notice  of  it  shall  be  published  in  Chilean, 
London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  New  York  papers. 

WOBXlCEN*S  HOT7SBS  IN  TALOA. 

A  bid  for  the  construction  of  workmen's  houses  in  the  city  of 
Talca,  at  a  cost  of  140,000  pesos,  has  been  accepted  by  the  local 
board  on  workmen's  dwellings. 

HONT7KBNT  TO  OLABK  BBOTHBB8  IN  THE  ANDES. 

On  October  22, 1911,  the  monument  in  honor  of  John  and  Matthew 
Clark,  the  initiators  of  the  Transandine  Railway  via  Juncal^  was 
unveiled  in  the  city  of  Los  Andes. 

SABDINB  FAOTOBY  AT  MEJILLONES. 

Messrs.  Maza  and  Marti  have  established  in  Mejillones  a  factory 
for  the  preparation  of  Chilean  sardines. 

POBT  IMPBOVEMBNT8  AT  VALPABAISO. 

Bids  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  of  Valparaiso  are  to  be 
opened  on  April  20,  1912.  Specifications  for  the  construction  work 
will  be  published  in  Europe  and  in  the  New  York  and  Washington 
papers.  Full  particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  legation 
of  Chile  in  Washington  or  to  the  Chilean  consulate  in  New  York. 

POTABLE  WATEB  AT  VALPABAISO  AND  COBQTTECXTBA. 

The  department  of  the  interior  has  authorized  the  Potable  Water 
Supply  Co.  at  Valparaiso  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  500,000  pesos 
to  be  used  in  conmiencing  the  necessary  works  for  increasing  the 
water  supply  of  the  city  of  Valparaiso. 

The  contract  for  supplying  Cobquecura  with  potable  water  has 
been  approved. 

HININa  NOTES. 

The  Government  has  appointed  two  geologists  to  study  the  petro- 
leum deposits  in  Magallanes,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  department  of  pubhc 
works  to  study  the  coal  regions  of  the  Republic. 
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An  engineer  has  been  commissioned  by  the  department  of  industry 
and  public  works,  in  cooperation  with  the  bureau  of  mines  and  geog- 
raphy of  that  department,  to  examine  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  the 
coxmtry  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  map  of  same. 

It  is  reported  by  the  press  of  Arica  that  tin  ores  have  been  discov- 
ered in  Tictilla  Mountain,  department  of  Arica. 

The  West  Coast  Oil  &  Fuel  Co.,  of  London,  has  been];authorized  to 
appoint  agents  in  the  Republic  of  Chile. 

SPBOIAIi  STEAMSHIP  SBBVIOE  TO  NBW  TOBK, 

A  cable  dispatch  to  this  institution  from  Chile  states  that  the  South 
American  Steamship  Co.,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  has  decided  to  build 
6  large  fast  passenger  vessels  to  nm  between  Valparaiso  and  New 
Yoi^,  through  the  Panama  Canal.  Shipbuilders  in  the  United  States 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  bid  for  the  construction  of  these 
vessels. 

SAILING  ON  A  CHUiBAN  BAILBOAB. 

An  interesting  and  novel  feature  of  railroading  in  Chile  has  recently 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Bulletin.  It  is  a  unique  method  for 
propulsion  which  a  certain  engineer  in  charge  of  some  important  Gov- 
ernment coast  improvements  inaugurated  on  the  short  line  from 
Antofagasta  to  Oruro.  In  that  vicinity  the  trade  winds  blow  with 
the  regularity  of  clockwork.  Having  found  some  difficulty  in  trans- 
porting men  and  materials  between  certain  points,  and  not  consider- 
ing it  essential  to  keep  steam  locomotives  for  the  purpose,  the  engineer 
in  question  has  taken  advantage  of  these  trade  winds,  and  sailing  up 
and  down  the  line  has  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  work  of  the  con- 
struction crew.  Good  sized  box  cars  were  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
each  car  is  equipped  with  a  sail.  There  is  no  other  propelling  power. 
The  average  speed  attained  is  about  35  miles  an  hour. 

NBW  TBANSANDBAN  BAILWAT. 

Chilean  engineers  are  studying  the  route  of  a  new  Transandean 
railway  to  cross  the  cordillera  at  Cajon  de  Maule,  connecting  at  Villa 
Beltran  with  the  Argentine  Railway  from  Mendoza.  The  proposed 
route  will  follow  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  cordillera  in  order  to 
engage  in  the  conmierce  of  the  Argentine  Provinces  of  San  Juan,  and 
Mendoza,  and  the  Territory  of  Neuquen.  It  will  have  tributary  to  it 
a  zone  of  about  400  kilometers  from  north  to  south  near  the  cordillera, 
in  the  valuable  Argentine  agricultural  pampas. 

BAILWAT  NOTBS. 

The  board  of  public  works  has  approved  the  proposed  construction 
of  a  railway  between  Linares  and  Colbún  at  a  cost  of  784,982.45 
oaper  pesos,  and  51,777.22  gold  pesos. 
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The  departmeut  of  public  works  has  recommended  the  enactment 
of  a  law  establishing  a  railway  bureau  to  control  the  railway  con- 
struction and  business  of  the  country. 

The  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway,  through  its  technical  inspector  in 
Europe,  has  asked  for  bids  on  rolling  stock  of  an  approximate  value 
of  2,000,000  pesos,  paper,  consisting  of  15  locomotivres  of  different 
types,  2  parlor  cars,  3  sleepers,  and  9  first-class  coaches. 

The  Antof agasta  &  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.),  which  has  a  capital 
of  £9,311,300,  had  gross  receipts  in  1910  of  £1,399,077  and  net 
returns  of  £707,027.  This  amount,  added  to  the  net  unused  balance 
of  1909  of  £14,960,  made  the  amount  available  in  1910  for  profit 
distribution,  £721,987. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  road  for  1910  were  over  18  per  cent 
greater  than  those  for  1909.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  nitrate 
tonnage  handled  in  1910  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but 
the  tonnage  of  tin  and  tin  ores  on  the  BoUvian  section  remained 
about  the  same  during  the  two  years  mentioned. 

The  department  of  industry  and  public  works  has  appointed  a 
conmiittee  to  formally  receive  a  section  of  63  kilometers  120  meters 
between  kilometers  91.52  and  154.64  of  the  northern  section  of  the 
Longitudinal  Railway. 


STATUS  TO  CAMILO  TOBBBS. 

Congress  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  dedication,  on  October 
4,  1912,  of  a  statue  in  Popayan  to  Dr.  Camilo  Torres,  jurist,  patriot, 
and  martyr  of  Colombian  independence,  in  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  New  Granada. 

FOBBIGX  AND  DOMESTIC  POSTAGB. 

An  executive  decree  of  October  3,  1911,  prescribes  the  following 
tariff  on  foreign  mail: 

CentoTOs. 

Letters  up  to  15  grams 0.06 

For  each  additional  15  grains  or  fraction  thereof 05 

Postal  cards each. .      .  02 

Postal  cards  with  answ er  prepaid do 04 

Printed  matter,  business  papers,  and  samples  of  merchandise,  up  to  50  grams 

or  fraction  thereof 01 

For  each  additional  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof 01 
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Executive  decree  No.  881  prescribes  the  following  rates  for  domes- 
tic postage: 

Centavos. 
Letters  up  to  15  grams .- 0.02 

Fot  each  additioiial  15  gnuns  or  fiactioii  thereof 02 

Postal  cards: 

Single each..      .01 

Double do 02 

Rauway  postal  eiiveloi>es,  for  use  only  in  towns  through  which  a  railway 

passes each..      .02 

Printed  matter,  up  to  50  grams 005 

For  each  additional  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof 005 

Business  papers,  up  to  100  grams .01 

For  each  additional  100  grams  or  fraction  thereof 01 

Samples,  up  to  100  grams 01 

For  each  additional  100  gramuB  or  fraction  thereof 01 

Samples  of  products  of  the  coimtry,  up  to  500  grams Free. 

Registration,  per  piece,  10  centavos,  plus  regular  postage. 

Declared  values  may  circulate  up  to  40  pesos,  gold,  in  national  bank  bills  or 

gold  and  silver  coins,  subject  to  the  following  charges: 
National  bank  bills  and  gold  coins,  3  per  cent  gold,  of  their  value;  silver  values, 
2  per  cent  gold,  of  their  value,  plus  a  surcharge  of  4  cents  gold,  for  each  100 
grams  or  fraction  thereof. 
Judicial  or  court  documents  or  papers,  for  each  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof. .    .  05 
Local  letters,  up  to  15  grams 01 

For  each  additional  15  grams  or  fraction  thereof 01 

Printed  matter,  each  package  of  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof 005 

For  each  additional  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof 005 

The  newspapers  of  publishing  houses  will  pay,  per  copy 00025 

Urgent  letters each. .    .  04 

Advice  of  receipt,  or  return  receipt,  1  centavo  plus  the  respective  postage. 
Parcels,  not  exceeding  2  kilos,  at  the  rate  of  2  centavos  gold  per  kilo  or  fraction 
thereof. 

MBASUBEB  FOB  THE  ANNIHILATIOX  OF  LOOTXSTS. 

President  Restrepo  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  annihilation  of  locusts  in  the  Repub- 
lic. A  central  committee  consisting  of  14  is  to  be  appointed,  and 
this  committee  will  appoint  departmental  and  subcommittees.  The 
smn  of  50,000  pesos  is  made  available  for  carrying  out  this  work. 

OOXSTBTXOTIOX  OF  WHABF  AT  BIOHAOHA. 

The  Federal  Congress  has  authorized  the  Government  to  construct, 
directly  or  by  contract,  a  wharf  at  the  port  of  Riohacha,  and  to  put 
into  effect  the  following  wharf  charges: 

Oold. 
Per  ton  of  1,000  kilos,  or  a  cubic  meter  of  volume  of  cargo  of  imports  or  exports. .  |0.  20 

Fot  each  canoe,  or  small  boat  with  provisions,  which  anchors 10 

Fot  each  passengor 10 

The  Government  is  authorized  to  reduce  the  foregoing  charges 
whenever  it  deems  proper.  The  sum  of  $5,500  gold  is  appropriated 
for  the  work. 
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BUENA VENTUBA  SANITATION  AND  POBT  IMPBOVEMENTS. 

The  Congress  of  Colombia  has  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates  for  the  sanitation  of  Buena- 
ventura, and  the  improvement  of  the  port.  Dredging  and  deepening 
the  waters,  the  erection  of  wharves  and  customhouse  buildings,  the 
installation  of  loading  and  unloading  apparatus," grading,  placing  of 
buoys  and  lights,  the  construction  of  hospitals,  etc.,  are  to  be  included 
in  the  contract  for  carrying  out  the  improvements.  The  chief  exec- 
utive is  also  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  this  purpose  upon  such 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  guarantee  6  per  cent  annual 
interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and  to  pledge  the  unencumbered 
customhouse  receipts  and  port  dues  in  payment.  The  president 
may  also,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  fix  the  wharfage,  lighthouse, 
and  other  dues  to  be  collected  at  the  port  of  Buenaventura. 

IBAGE  TO  ABICENIA  HIOfiWAT. 

The  Congress  of  Colombia  has  passed  a  law  making  the  road  from 
Ibage,  in  the  Department  of  Tolima,  and  which  runs,  via  the  Calarca 
Pass  of  the  Cordillera,  through  the  town  of  the  same  name  to  Armenia, 
in  the  Department  of  Caldas,  a  national  highway.  The  executive 
power  is  charged  with  the  opening,  construction,  and  conservation 
of  this  road. 

THE  LA  PLATA  AND  CAXXOA  VALLEY  HIGHWAY. 

The  road  from  the  city  of  La  Plata,  in  the  Department  of  Huila, 
which  traverses  the  banks  of  the  Paez  River  and  descends  into  the 
Cauca  Valley  along  the  Palo  River  to  the  Palo  Bridge,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cauca,  has  been  made  a  national  highway. 

PTJBLIO  nCPBOVBHENTS  AT  TT7MAOO  AND  GTJAPI. 

The  Congress  of  Colombia  has  authorized  the  Federal  Government 
to  carry  out  the  following  public  works,  by  administration  or  contract 
as  it  may  deem  most  desirable: 

The  defense,  sanitation,  and  improvement  of  the  port  of  Tmnaco; 
the  dredging  and  canalization  of  the  two  entrances  to  this  port  so  as 
to  admit  large  vessels;  the  cleaning  and  canalization  of  the  Patia  and 
Telembi  Rivers,  in  sections  that  can  be  utilized  for  navigation,  up 
to  Barbacoas,  and  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  Morro  Hill,  opposite 
Tumaco,  and  a  wireless  station  for  communication  with  the  interior. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Tumaco  customhouse 
is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  until  the  works  are  paid  for.  An  addi- 
tional 5  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  this  customhouse  is  to  be  equally 
divided  between  these  expenses  and  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road 
in  the  Department  of  Narino.  The  President  is  authorized  to  contract 
a  loan  on  this  basis,  as  well  as  to  dispose  of  10  per  cent  of  the  receipts 
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of  the  Guapi  customhouâe  for  the  sanitation  and  improvement  of 
that  port,  the  canalization  of  the  Micay  River,  and  the  conservation 
of  the  highway  of  the  same  name. 


POFUULTION  AT  THE  OLOSB  OF  1010. 

On  December  31,  1910,  Costa  Rica  had  379,533  inhabitants.     The 
population  of  the  different  Provinces  was  as  follows: 

SanJoee 118,497 

Alajuela 89,586 

(iurtago 58,770 

HOTedia 41,967 

Guanacaste 32, 989 

Puntarennff 19, 539 

Limon 18,195 

The  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  different  Provinces  in  1910 
were  as  follows: 


Provinoes. 


San  Jose. 


PnntaienM. 


Deaths.     Births. 


2,242 

1,969 

1,921 

876 

836 


6,106 
3,882 
2,24S 
1,546 
1,278 
921 


Umoo I  696  I  672 

The  foregoing  figures  are  from  the  Anuario  Estadistico  for  1910, 
published  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  Costa  Rica. 

PBINOIPAIi  BZPOBTS  IN  1010. 

According  to  the  Anuario  Estadistico,  there  were  exported  from 
the  "Republic  [of  Costa  Rica  in  1910,  9,097,285  bunches  of  [bananas, 
and  233,693  sacks  of  coffee,  weighing  14,396,926  kilos. 

INOBBABBD  VBE  OF  XBTBIO  8Y8TE1I. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  published  a  table  showing 
the  equivalent  of  Ekiglish  inches  in  meters.  Sr.  Juan  Francisco 
EScheverria,  director  of  the  bureau  of  weights  and  measures,  has  dili- 
gently worked  for  a  more  general  use  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
Republic. 

SALB  OF  BANANA  LANDS  TO  THB  ATLANTIC  FBUIT  CO. 

The  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  which  has  recently  engaged  in  the  fruit 
business  in  Costa  Rica,  has  purchased,  according  to  El  Noticiero, 
lands  valued  at  $1,200,000.  It  is  reported  that  this  purchase  in- 
cludes the  fine  banana  plantations  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Robert. 
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DISOOVBBY  OF  OOLD  AND  BILVBB  MINBB. 

Three  mines  containing  gold  and  silver  ores  have  been  discovered 
and  denounced  by  Dionisio  Villegas  at  Cerro  Nuevo  de  Santiago  Sur 
de  San  Ramon,  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

OJO  DE  AGUA  DB  ALAJUBLA  WATBB  SUPPLY. 

The  estimates  and  plans  for  the  installation  of  tubing  for  con- 
veying the  water  at  Ojo  de  Agua  de  Alajuela  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Government,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  being  12,264.23 
colones. 

An  engineer  has  been  sent  to  Orotina  to  report  upon  the  extension 
of  the  tubing  to  the  point  known  as  La  Coyotera. 

PBOPOSBD  BLBCTBIC  INSTAUJLTIOX  AT  SABOHI  NOBTB. 

The  municipality  of  Sarchi  Norte  has  granted  a  concession  to  a 
local  capitalist  to  install  an  electric  plant  for  the  pur]>ose  of  lighting 
Sarchi  Norte  and  Sarchi  Sur. 

PBOPOSBD  BBBCTIOX  OF  BBIDGBS. 

The  citizens  of  Villa  de  Quesada,  formerly  La  Union  de  San  Carlos, 
have  petitioned  the  Government  to  erect  two  bridges  over  the  Vieja 
and  the  Peje  Rivers. 

LA  PITA  TO  LLANO  GBANDB  DB  PUBI8GAL  HIGHWAY. 

The  bureau  of  public  works  has  contracted  for  the  survey  of  the 
highway  between  La  Pita  and  Llano  Grrande  de  Puriscal  at  the  rate 
of  100  colones  per  kilometer,  a  roadbed  4  meters  wide  with  a  gradient 
not  exceeding  10  per  cent  to  be  marked  with  stakes. 

The  contractor  vríJl  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  opening 
the  road. 

SAN  BAMON  TO  SAN  CABLOS  HIGHWAY. 

In  December,  1911,  a  committee  of  engineers  began  the  survey  of 
the  highway  from  San  Ramon  to  San  Carlos,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  decreed  by  Congress. 

PBOPOSBD  TBAHWAY  FBOM  LIBBBIA  TO  BALLENA. 

A  commission  of  engineers  has  been  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  tramway  from  Liberia  to 
the  port  of  Ballena. 
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BATIFICATION  OF  THE  HAGUE  PEACE  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Diario  Oficial  of  Cuba  for  December  13,  1911,  contains  the 
full  text  of  the  following  conventions,  in  French  and  Spanish,  signed 
at  The  Hague  on  October  18,  1907,  by  the  delegates  of  the  Second 
Peace  Conference,  in  which  Cuba  participated,  and  which  con- 
ventions were  approved  by  the  Senate  on  different  dates,  and  were 
duly  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  RepubUc  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1911: 

Convention  for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

Convention  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land. 

Convention  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and 
neutral  persons  in  case  of  war  on  land. 

Convention  concerning  the  status  of  merchant  vessels  of  the  enemy 
at  the  commencement  of  hostihties. 

Convention  relating  to  bombardment  by  naval  forces  in  time  of 
war. 

Convention  for  the  adaptation  of  maritime  war  to  the  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CABINET. 

President  Gomez  has  appointed  Sr.  José  Manuel  Babé  y  Gutierrez 
secretary  of  public  works,  the  appointment  dating  from  December 
11,1911. 

TARIFF  CHANGES. 

Circular  No.  20  of  the  treasury  department  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  dated  November  28,  1911,  provides  that,  in  future,  the  30 
per  cent  rebate,  in  accordance  with  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
united  States,  shall  apply  'to  waterproof  cotton  goods  referred  to  in 
paragraph  A,  No.  314,  and  40  per  cent  on  woolen  and  silk  goods 
referred  to  in  paragraph  B,  No.  314. 

The  importation,  sale,  and  use  of  ''noiseless  firearms"  have  been 
prohibited  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

INDEPENDENCE  MEDALS  TO  VETEBANS. 

The  Govemmejit  has  decided  upon  the  design  and  form  of  the  medal 
and  diploma  to  be  issued  to  veterans  of  the  War  of  Cuban  Independ- 
ence. The  medal  will  be  35  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  will  have 
attached  to  it  a  ribbon  representing  the  national  ñag  adorned  with 

two  laurel  wreaths. 
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NATIONALLEZPOSmON  OF  AGBIOXTLTUBE  IN  1912. 

The  national  exposition  of  agriculture,  opened  at  Habana  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1912,  will  continue  until  February  24,  1912.  The  exposition 
occupies  an  area  of  67,000  square  meters  of  parking  and  grounds 
and  2.598  square  meters  of  buildings.  The  exhibits  consist  of  products 
of  the  soil,  mining  and  agriculture,  stock  raising,  rural  enterprises, 
and  industrial  undertakings  of  all  kinds. 

NEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Congress  of  Cuba  has  appropriated  $150,000  for  a  number  of 
new  schools  to  be  established  throughout  the  Republic.  The  money 
became  available  on  January  1,  1912. 

NATIONAL  IDENTIFICATION  GALLBBT. 

A  national  identification  gallery  has  been  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  at  Habana.  It  will  commence  operations  on  July  1 , 
1912,  and  will  have  a  photographic  gallery  connected  with  it. 

COMMISSION    FOB    DBTEBMINING    LATITXTDE    AND    LONGrrUDB 

The  Grovemment  of  Cuba  has  granted  free  entry  to  the  goods,  instru- 
ments, and  effects  of  the  commission  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
determining  latitude  and  longitude  at  different  points  in  the  RepubUc 
of  Cuba.  The  headquarters  of  this  commision  in  Cuba  is  at  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Station. 

WHtBLBSS  STATION  AT  PUNTA  BLANCA. 

A  wireless-telegraph  station  is  being  installed  at  Punta  Blanca,  to 
be  used  in  communicating  with  the  naval  station  of  the  United  States 
at  Guantanamo. 

PBOPOSED  BLECTBIC  LIGHT  AND  POWEB  PLANT  AT  CIBNFUEGOS. 

Under  date  of  November  11,  1911,  permission  was  granted  to 
Sr.  Francisco  Diego  Madrazo  to  utilize  the  ^^Matagua,"  '^Macagua,*' 
and  ''Intermedio'^  waterfalls  for  generating  electricity  for  Ught 
and  power  in  the  city  of  Cienfuegos  and  for  use  at  other  places  in 
the  Province  of  Santa  Clara.  The  concessionaire  has  the  right  to 
build  reservoirs,  but  all  plans  must  be  approved  by  the  department 
of  public  works  and  construction  commenced  within  six  months  and 
terminated  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  concession.  The 
price  which  may  be  charged  for  the  electric  current  shall  not  exceed 
20  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 
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PROVISIONAL  PBBSIDBNT. 

As  announced  in  the  December  issue  of  the  BuLLETiN,the  National 
Congress  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  designated  Sr.  Eladio  Vic- 
toria, Senator  from  the  Province  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  to  act 
as  President  of  the  RepubUc  until  the  election  of  a  new  President 
shall  take  place.  President  Victoria  took  the  oath  of  office  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1911,  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  Dominican  RepubUc,  the  Pro- 
visional President  must  convoke  (within  two  months  from  the  date 
on  which  he  takes  the  oath  of  office)  the  electoral  college  for  the 
election  of  a  new  President. 

IBBT7E  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  Grovernment  of  the  Dominican  RepubUc  has  decided  to  issue 
postage  stamps  in  the  foUowing  numbers  and  denominations: 


Number  of  stamps. 


1,000,000.. 


Denomina- ; 
tions. 


Color. 


0. 005  '  Orange,  with  national  coat  of 
'     aims  in  black  in  center. 

SOOjOOO i  .05    '  Bine,  with  national  coat  of 

I  arms  in  black  in  center. 

Oreen,  same  design  as  the 
ones  now  in  use. 


^,_,  L         _J     ^   ^  . 

STEAXBB  SBBVICB  TO  THE  DOMINICAN  BBPXJBLIC. 

According  to  a  consular  report  from  Charles  M.  Hathaway,  jr.,  at 
Puerto  Plata,  the  Clyde  West  India  line  increased  its  service,  begin- 
ning December  last,  between  New  York  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  three  boats  a  month.  The  ships  leave  New  York  at  intervals  of 
about  10  days,  caUing  regularly  at  Turks  Island  (Grand  Turk), 
Puerto  Plata,  Sanchez,  San  Pedro  Macoris,  and  Santo  Domingo  City. 
In  addition  to  these  stops  the  boats  alternately  touch  at  Monte 
Christi  and  Samana,  and  at  Azua.  The  return  trip  follows  the  same 
schedule  with  occasional  deviations  to  take  special  offerings  of  cargo 
or  passengers.  Puerto  Plata  is  reached  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day 
out  from  New  York,  and  the  same  boat  leaves  Puerto  Plata  for  New 
York  a  week  to  10  days  later.  These  boats  carrj^  passengers  and 
general  cargo.  Besides  the  three  regular  steamers,  the  Clyde  Line 
expects  to  have  three  cargo  boats  a  month  for  the  sugar  trade,  start- 
ing in  January  and  continuing  through  the  sugar  season.  These  boats 
will  usually  visit  only  the  ports  on  the  south  of  the  island,  Azua, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Pedro  Macoris. 
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OOHPETrriVS  BXAKINATIONS  fob  OOXBXJIiAB  SBBVICE. 

From  the  15th  to  the  30th  of  April,  1912,  and  at  certain  periods 
thereafter,  the  Government  of  Ecuador  will  hold  examinations  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  corps  of  young  men  from  whom  to  select 
consuls.  Candidates  for  examination  must  not  be  under  25  years 
of  age.  Those  to  be  examined  in  April  must  make  application  and 
register  with  the  department  of  foreign  relations  in  Quito  before 
January  15,  1912.  In  future  consular  appointments  are  to  be  made 
from  the  ranks  of  the  successful  candidates  according  to  merit. 

COMMITTBB  FOB  STX7DT  OF  INTBBNATIONAIi  QIHSSTIONS. 

The  department  of  foreign  relations  has  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  Drs.  José  Julián  Andrade,  Alejandro  Cárdenas,  Clemente 
Ponce,  Luis  Felipe  Borja,  jr.,  and  the  professor  of  international  law 
of  the  Central  University,  to  study  such  international  questions  as 
are  submitted  to  foreign  congresses,  in  order  that  the  Ecuadorean 
delegates  may  have  a  true  knowledge  of  the  important  problems 
which  arise  for  consideration. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THB  PBOVINOB  OF  OBIBNTE. 

An  executive  decree  of  October  18,  1911,  divides  the  Province  of 
Oriente,  the  capital  of  which  is  Archidona,  as  follows: 


Cantons. 


Napo... 

Curaray. 
Pastasa. 

Santiago 
Zamora. 


Capitals. 
Aguarioo  (Rocafuerte) 

Cononaoo 

Andoas 

Macas 

Oualaquiza 


Paiislies. 


A«aarico. 

Coca. 

Loreto. 

Archidona. 

Rio  Tigre  (formerly  Garcia)  < 

Cononaco. 

Hera. 

Canelos. 

Sarayacu. 

Andoas. 

Morona. 

Upano. 

Santiago. 

Zamora. 

El  Rosario. 


BCTJADOBBAN  STXJDBNTS  IN  FOBBIGN  OOTJNTBIBS. 

The  foreign  scholarships  given  by  the  Ecuadorean  Government  to 
students  pursuing  their  studies  abroad  numbered,  on  July  31,  1911, 
64.  The  highest  allowance  paid  per  month  is  200  sucres,  and  the 
lowest  130  sucres.  The  table  following  shows  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  these  students  and  the  monthly  cost  of  maintaining  them. 
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Places. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents. 

Cost  of 

mainte- 

nance  per 

month  in 

sucres. 

New  York 

20 
1 

16 
8 
3 
3 

3 

4,180.00 

f?iinFniKfcR4                                                                                

130.00 

Pvjs 

2,360.00 

Oni0Tft ,,            - 

1,079.40 

Ant^PBrp.. 

420.00 

420.00 

Baioeloiia. 

140.00 

Uvecpool - 

400.00 

" 

Total 

64 

0,129.40 

This  would  make  the  total  cost  per  annum,  109,552.80  sucres,  or  about  154,776.40. 
PBOPOSBD  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  HYGIENE. 

A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  board  of  public  hygiene  in 
the  federal  capital  has  been  recommended  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  executive  power.  The  object  of  the  board  is  to  promote 
the  hygiene  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  and  private  primary  schools, 
and  to  see  that  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  are  kept  in  a  sani- 
tary condition. 

PETROLEUIC  AT  SANTA  ELENA. 

An  English  company,  with  a  capital  of  £65,000;  has  commenced  to 
exploit  the  petroleum  deposits  of  the  Republic  at  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Santa  -Elena.  The  machinery  now  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  reported  to  have  cost  about  $70,000. 


RATIFICATION  OF  CONVENTION. 

Under  date  of  May  12,  1911,  the  President  of  Guatemala  ratified 
the  convention  signed  by  the  delegates  of  Guatemala  at  Geneva  on 
July  6,  1906,  for  the  ameUoration  of  the  condition  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  armies  in  the  field.  This  convention  was  approved  by 
the  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala  on  April  19,  1907. 

EXTENSION  OF  BOXJNDABY  CONVENTION  WITH  HONDT7BAS. 

On  December  8,  1911,  the  boimdary  convention  between  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras,  which  expires  on  March  1,  1912,  was  extended 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  making  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
convention  March  1,  1914. 
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ISSUE  OF  P08TAGB  STAMPS. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  ordered  from  a  London  firm 
4,000,000  postage  stamps  of  the  following  denominations  and 
quantities: 


'^•SSSi^'    QuantlUm.       ^S^'    QuaotlUc 


0.50    i         1,000,000  0.06  760,000    , 

.20      !  200,000    ;  .02    ,  250,000    I 

I  .125    1         1,000,000  .01  600,000    ' 

.10    ;         200,000 

The  cost  of  these  stamps,  delivered  in  Puerto  Barrios,  is  £540. 
NEW  TELEOBAPH  LINE. 

An  Executive  decree  of  November  11,  1911,  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  telegraph  line  between  Tenedores  and  the  Barra  del 
Motagua,  the  cost  of  the  same  to  be  paid  from  the  receipts  of  the 
Puerto  Barrios  customhouse.  Telegraph  offices  will  be  also  estab- 
lished at  El  Linchado  and  La  Barra. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAT. 

The  national  flag  of  Haiti  was  proudly  flying  in  the  breeze  over  the 
legation  in  Washington  and  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  honor  of 
the  Haitian  independence  day,  January  1, 1912.  M.  Solon  Menos,  the 
minister  at  the  Capital  of  the  United  States,  gave  a  reception  in  honor 
of  the  event  and  entertained  members  of  his  staff  at  dinner. 

January  1,  1804,  witnessed  the  culmination  of  the  patriotic  efforts 
for  the  Uberty  of  Hispaniola — ^little  Spain — as  Colmnbus  named  the 
island  when  he  discovered  it.  For  many  years  the  French  and  Spanish 
struggled  for  supremacy  of  the  island,  while  within  the  island  itself 
forces  were  at  work  attempting  to  overthrow  the  yoke  of  European 
domination. 

CABINET  CHANGE. 

Le  Matin  for  December  6, 1911,  publishes  the  cabinet  of  Haiti,  show- 
ing the  portfoUos  to  be  the  same  as  given  in  the  annual  review  num- 
ber (August  issue)  of  the  Bulletin.  In  addition,  M.  Guilbaud  is 
intrusted  with  the  duties  of  the  department  of  justice  and  worship. 
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BBGULATIONS  OF  CONBXJLAB  FEBS. 

The  Government  of  Haiti  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  collection  of  consular  fees.  According  to  article 
13  of  the  customs  regulations  of  September  4,  1905,  only  Haitian 
customhouse  officials  are  authorized  to  collect  fees  amounting  to  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  invoice  on  all  goods  entering  the  country,  and 
Haitian  consular  officers  in  foreign  countries  have  no  right  to  collect 
any  fees  on  such  consular  invoices. 

ESTIMATBD  OOFFBE  CBOP. 

The  estimated  yield  of  the  coflFee  crop  of  Haiti  for  the  year  October 
1,  1911,  to  September  30, 1912,  is  fixed  at  379,000  bags,  averaging  176 
pounds  each.     The  estimated  production,  by  ports,  is  as  follows: 

Bags. 

Cap  Hai  tien 55, 000 

Port  de  Paix 16,000 

Gonaives 40, 000 

St.  Marc 20,000 

Miragoane 10, 000 

Jeremie 20,000 

AuxCayee 40,000 

Aquin 8, 000 

Jacmel 60, 000 

EXTENT  OP  CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

From  John  B.  Terres,  the  United  States  consul  at  Port  au  Prince, 
comes  the  statement  that  the  construction  work  on  the  national  rail- 
road from  Port  au  Prince  to  Cap  Haïtien  is  the  only  large  enterprise 
now  imder  construction. 

There  have  been  some  three  or  four  concrete  buildings  built  for 
business  purposes  at  Aux  Cayes  since  the  fire  in  1910,  and  it  is  likely 
that  cement  concrete  building  construction  will  extend  to  a  greater 
extent  at  other  places  on  the  island.  The  crushers  and  mixers  required 
have  been  imported  from  the  United  States.  An  American,  John 
Creth  Marsh,  has  a  concession  for  repairing  the  streets  and  construct- 
ing the  sidewalks  of  this  city,  the  machinery  for  which  was  bought 
in  the  United  States. 


NEW  STEAMSHIP  SBBVICE  FBOM1PX7EBTO  CORTES. 

An  interesting  report  from  United  States  consul,  Claude  I.  Dawson, 
at  Puerto  Cortes,  announces  the  inauguration  of  another  steamship 
service,  that  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Steamship  Co.,  which  will  have 
20106— Bull.  1—12 9 
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weekly  sailings  between  Puerto  Cortes  and  New  Orleans.  This 
makes  the  third  company  now  operating  in  this  district,  and  coupled 
with  the  recent  entry  into  this  field  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  is  further 
evidence  that  Honduras  is  looked  upon  as  a  principal  source  of  supply 
by  banana  importers  in  the  United  States. 

BANANA  OTJTLOOK  FOB  HONDT7BAS. 

The  same  report  continues  that  the  possibilities  of  the  country  for 
banana  cultivation  are  unlimited.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
land  available  for  the  raising  of  this  fruit  is  utiUzed.  Heretofore  one 
of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  profitable  operation  of  a  banana 
plantation  has  been  the  uncertainty  of  transportation  facilities,  but 
now  reasonable  assu  raneas  are  at  hand  of  regular  services  at  liberal 
terms. 

DBVELOPMENT  OF  TOBACCO  INDTXSTBT. 

In  the  early  part  of  November,  1911,  there  were  shipped  from 
Puerto  Cortes  to  Callao,  Peru,  consigned  to  the  Government  of  Peru, 
40,000  pounds  of  Honduran  leaf  tobacco,  advises  a  consular  dispatch 
from  that  port.  Tlds  shipment  is  the  second  installment  of  an  order 
for  120,000  pounds  from  that  source,  and  is  sold  at  15  cents  gold  per 
pound  delivered  at  Callao.  While  the  amount  of  leaf  sold  is  not 
especially  startling,  yet  the  transaction  is  significant  of  the  recognized 
quality  of  the  native  plant  and  its  ability  to  compete  with  the  larger 
tobacco  countries.  Soil,  climate,  and  labor  conditions  bespeak  a 
potential  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  Republic. 


AlOSNDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Congress  of  Mexico  has  amended  articles  78  and  109  of  the 
Federal  constitution.  Under  the  amended  articles  the  President  and 
Vice  President  will  enter  office  on  December  1  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  and  are  not  eligible  for  reelection.  The  President  is  not  eligible 
for  election  as  Vice  President  for  the  succeeding  term,  nor  can  the 
•Vice  President  be  elected  President  for  the  following  term.  The 
Secretary  of  ''Despacho"  in  charge  of  the  executive  power  at  the 
time  of  holding  the  elections  is  ineligible  for  election  as  President  or 
Vice  President. 

The  term  of  office  for  the  governor  of  a  State  shall  not  exceed  six 
years,  and  governors  and  their  substitutes  are  subject  to  the  same 
prohibitions  as  apply  to  the  President,  Vice  President,  and  Acting 
President  of  the  Republic. 
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ABBITBATION  TREATY  WITH  BRAZIL. 

'nie  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  arbitration  treaty  between 
Mexico  and  Brazil  was  made  on  December  26,  1911. 

POSTAL  CONVENTION  WITH  BELGIDM. 

The  postal  convention  concluded  and  signed  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
on  December  4,  1909,  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Belgium  and 
Mexico,  was  ratified  by  Mexico  on  November  7,  1911. 

PRISON  REOTTLATIONS. 

On  December  20,  1911,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  passed  laws  providing  three  terms  of  imprisonment  for  per- 
sons convicted  of  violating  the  laws,  and  appropriated  100,000  pesos 
for  the  improvement  of  the  prisons  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  full 
text  of  these  laws  are  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  December  23, 
1911. 

CONSUL  GENERAL  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  dispatch  from  Mexico  City  advises  that  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Saldivar 
has  been  appointed  Mexican  consul  general  at  New  York. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  EXHIBITS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Bulletin  mention  was  made  of  an 
information  bureau  which  was  to  be  established  in  New  York  City  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  various  products  of  the  Mexican  nation 
and  of  promoting  closer  industrial  and  commercial  intercourse  between 
these  two  countries.  Announcements  are  now  at  hand  indicating 
that  these  offices  have  been  established  in  one  of  the  most  centrally 
located  buildings  in  New  York  City,  and  that  the  scope  of  this  bureau 
has  been  extended  to  include  not  only  Mexico,  but  all  of  Latin  America. 

CONSULAR  NOTES. 

About  2,000  bales  of  cotton  represented  the  output  for  the  district 
of  Matamoros,  an  increase  of  1,400  bales  over  1910.  Indications 
point  toward  an  even  greater  production  the  coming  year. 

Throughout  the  consular  district  of  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  great 
activity  is  looked  for  in  cotton  production  during  1912.     The  break- 
ing of  land  on  which  cotton  is  to  be  raised  has  already  commenced,  . 
so  that  the  seed  will  be  planted  early  in  the  spring. 

TAMPICO  AGRICXTLTURAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Mexican  Association  of  Agriculture  of  the  Gulf  Coasts  proposes 
to  hold  an  agricultural  congress  at  the  port  of  Tampico  during  the 
last  week  of  January,  1912.  The  congress  will  discuss  important 
questions  relating  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Republic. 
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BSTABLISHMENT  OF  BX7BBBB  FAOTOBY. 

On  December  6,  1911,  the  department  of  fomento,  colonization, 
and  industry  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  for  the  establishment  of  a  rubber  factory  or  factories 
in  the  Republic  for  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
rubber  articles,  rubber,  cotton,  or  other  raw  materials,  waterproof 
cloth,  and  insulated  copper  or  other  metal  wires. 

HALT  FAOTOBY. 

The  department  of  fomento,  colonization,  and  industry  has  con- 
tracted for  the  estabUshment  of  a  malt  factory  in  the  Republic  and 
the  use  of  barley  in  the  manufacture  of  malt.  The  sum  of  200,000 
pesos  is  to  be  invested  in  the  enterprise.  The  concessionaire  has  the 
right  to  import,  free  of  duty,  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  instal- 
lation of  the  factory  as  well  as  barley  for  the  manufacture  of  malt. 
The  contract  is  vaUd  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

GAS  GBNBBATOB  IN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  BNGINEBBS. 

The  mechanical  laboratory  of  the  National  School  of  Engineers 
is  to  be  supplied  with  a  fully  equipped  gas  generator  for  use  in  that 
institution. 

NATTTBAL  WEALTH  OF  LOWEB  CALIFOBNIA. 

The  exploration  commission  appointed  by  the  department  of  fo- 
mento to  visit  various  sections  of  Lower  California  and  report  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  country  states  that  the  salt  and  fiber  industries 
constitute  two  of  the  principal  sources  of  natural  wealth  of  that 
territory.  Guano  also  exists,  large  deposits  of  coal  are  unexploited, 
and  the  soil  could  be  extensively  developed  by  the  settlement  of  agri- 
cultural colonists  in  that  favored  section  of  the  Republic. 

lONING  AOTIVITY. 

Great  activity  Jias  been  noted  in  mining  circles  during  the  last  few 
months  in  Mexico,  the  railways  having  transported  larger  quantities 
of  ore  than  they  did  during  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  American  Smelting  Co.  has  recently  increased  the  capacities  of 
its  smelters  at  Matehuala  and  Chihuahua. 

WATEBWAY  IMPBOVEMENT  AT  FBONTEBA. 

An  advice  is  at  hand  from  Consul  Alphonse  J.  Lespinasse,  at 
Frontera,  Mexico,  stating  that,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract  awarded  to  a  United  States  dredging  company,  work  will 
be  completed  within  six  months  on  the  deepening  and  opening  of  the 
Frontera  Bar.  A  mean  depth  of  20  feet  will  be  guaranteed  and  about 
$1,850,000  is  being  expended  on  the  work.     Mention  of  this  project 
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was  published  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  deepen- 
ing of  the  bar  and  the  further  river  impiovements  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  entire  State  of  Tabasco,  as  ocean  steamers  will  be  able 
to  enter  the  port,  thus  establishing  direct  intercourse  with  the  United 
States  and  Emrope. 

PBOPOSBD  RAILWAY  FBOM  FBONTBitA  TO  BIO  SBCO. 

It  is  reported»that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  in  the  State  of  Tabasco  that  will  run  from  Frontera  to 
Rio  Seco,  thence  to  Cardenas  and  Huimanguillo,  with  a  branch  to 
San  Juan  Bautista.  The  proposed  railway  wiU  run  through  a  rich 
sugar  and  fruit  producing  section  of  the  State  of  Tabasco. 

ELECTBIC  ENTBBPBISE  IN  NOBTHEBN  MEXICO. 

An  electric  enterprise,  known  as  the  "Compañía  Hidro-Eléctrica 
Mexicana,"  has  been  organized  in  Canada  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,- 
000,  to  operate  in  the  States  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Nuevo  I^eon,  and 
Tamaulipas,  using  for  the  generation  of  electric  power  the  waters 
from  the  Naranjos  River  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  the  Blanco  River  in 
Nuevo  Leon  and  Tamaulipas,  and  other  waters  which  may  be  availa- 
ble imder  their  concession. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  different  installations  will  be  ready  for  use 
by  November  1,  1913.  There  will  be  thiee  generating  stations  on 
the  Naranjos  River,  near  Micos  on  the  Aguascalientes  to  Tampico 
branch  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  another  generating  station 
between  Minita  and  Paso  del  Macho,  and  two  more  stations  at  Ébanos. 
The  conti  actors  for  the  installation  of  the  works  are  Thompson  & 
Houston,  of  Paris,  and  for  the  transmission  lines,  Johnson  &  Phillips, 
of  London.  One  himdred  thousand  horsepower  is  to  be  obtained  at 
present,  and  the  transmission  lines  will  extend  over  a  distance  of  828 
kilometers. 

VILLA  DEL  OBO  AND  TLALPUJAHTTA  BAILWAY. 

Á  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  railway  between  the  States  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan,  which 
will  run  from  Villa  del  Oro  to  Tlalpujahua.  Mexicans  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  operation  of  the  railway,  but  expert  foreigners  may  be 
employed,  when  needed,  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  (Jovem- 
ment.  The  railway  is  about  15  kilometers  long  and  must  be  com- 
pleted within  three  years.  The  concession  is  for  a  period  of  99 
years. 

OONSTBUCTION  IN  MEZIOO. 

The  United  States  consul,  Luther  T.  EUsworth,  at  Ciudad  Porfirio 
Diaz,  reports  that  a  prominent  landowner  in  that  part  of  his  consular 
district  which  borders  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  is  opposite  Valverde 
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County  and  the  town  of  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  recently  held  a  conference  with 
the  right-of-way  commissioner  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient 
Railway,  during  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Mexican  International 
Railway  was  ready  to  build  a  branch  from  Allende  to  Las  Vacas, 
Coahuila,  Mexico,  as  soon  as  its  managers  were  positive  that  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Railway  was  ready  to  finish  its  track 
from  San  Angelo  to  Del  Rio,  Tex.  At  that  point  a  connection  can 
be  made  with  the  Mexican  International  Railway,  by  an  interna- 
tional bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  was  stated  that  of  the  170  miles  between  San  Angelo  and  Del  Rio 
all  but  about  60  miles  had  been  graded  and  that  the  work  of  grading 
the  remainder  was  being  rapidly  finished.  It  was  then  announced 
that  the  work  on  the  Mexican  International  Railway  branch  referred 
to  woidd  be  commenced  very  soon  and  pushed  to  completion. 

TO  BBOPEN  BOAD  TO  VERA  OBUZ. 

The  old  road  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  via  Puebla  is  to  be  re- 
opened, widened,  and  improved  in  every  way,  so  that  the  neighboring 
ranches  may  have  easy  access  to  a  great  highway  between  the  port  and 
capital. 

This  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  department  of  communica- 
tions and  public  works  in  consideration  of  the  great  value  which  such  a 
highway  would  be  to  the  people  along  its  route,  and  also  the  pleasure 
it  would  afford  to  those  who  are  addicted  to  sport. 

The  work  of  reconstructing  the  highway  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Ing.  Ismael  Carlos  Falcon,  who  states  that  the  road  can  be 
opened  within  six  months.  He  proposes  to  make  the  highway  about 
22  feet  wide,  so  that  automobiles  can  pass  easily.  Another  improve- 
ment will  consist  in  shortening  the  road  40  kilometers  (25  miles)  by 
evading  the  long  curve  it  now  makes  through  Texcoco  and  Calpulal- 
pam.  It  will  run  directly  from  Mexico  to  Puente  de  los  Reyes,  thence 
on  through  Rio  Frio  to  San  Cristobal  and  Puebla. 

NBW  POWEB  PLANT. 

Salvador  Ugarte  has  secured  a  contract  for  the  installation  of  a  new 
electric  power  plant  at  the  mines  of  Guadalupe  de  los  Reyes,  Sinaloa. 

These  properties  are  among  the  most  famous  producers  of  the  west 
coast  interests.  The  new  plant  will  consist  of  two  charcoal  gas-pro- 
ducing engines  of  180  horsepower  each,  a  reserve  battery  of  two  electric 
generators  of  120  kilowatts  each.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  plant  in 
operation  by  May,  1912.  The  new  plant  will  greatly  reduce  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  mines  and  reduction  plant. 
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NBW  GAS  PLANT. 

A  report  from  Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  the  United  States  consul  at  San 
Luis  Potosi  advises  that  the  concession  secured  in  1911  for  a  gas  plant 
in  San  Luis  Potosi  has  been  unused  until  the  present.  The  conces- 
sionaires have  recently  secured  a  modification  of  the  franchise  which 
makes  it  more  favorable  for  the  enterprise  and  they  will  shortly  begin 
actual  construction. 

The  new  terms  provide  that  the  company  shall  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment free  of  charge  560,000  liters  of  gas  (liter— 61.026  cubic  inches) 
per  month,  which  will  be  equivalent  to  one  day's  production  of  the 
plant.  The  time  for  completing  the  work  has  been  extended,  and 
the  company  has  been  permitted  to  locate  the  plant  within  the  city 
limits.  The  company  expects  to  furnish  gas  for  illumination,  heat- 
ing, and  motive  power,  and  has  plans  developed  for  educating  the 
native  people  in  the  use  of  gas  stoves  for  cooking  and  heating.  Ne- 
gotiations are  now  under  way  to  secure  a  tract  of  about  3  acres  of 
land  adjoining  the  railroad  at  a  point  convenient  to  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

HYDBOELECTBIC  PLANT  IN  QITBBitBBO. 

From  the  United  States  consul  at  Acapidco,  Clement  S.  Edwards, 
comes  the  information  that  there  will  shortly  begin  the  construction 
of  a  large  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Balsas  River  in  the  State  of  Guer- 
rero, at  the  point  where  the  main  highway  between  the  capital,  Chil- 
pancingo,  and  the  city  of  Iguala  crosses  the  same.  The  sum  of 
$14,000,000  is  available  therefor,  and  the  purpose  of  the  plant  will  be 
to  supply  power  for  the  many  and  important  mines  of  this  State  along 
the  Balsas  River. 


NICARAGUA 


MBSSAGB  OF  PBBSIDENT  OF  NICABAGUA. 

On  November  14, 1911,  Gten.  Luis  Mena  read  the  message,  prepared 
by  President  Adolfo  Diaz,  to  the  Members  of  Congress.  The  docu- 
ment treats  generally  of  the  diflScultiés  which  the  administration  has 
encountered  and  was  obliged  to  overcome  in  its  efforts  to  recon- 
struct and  maintain  a  progressive  government.  The  keynote  of  the 
entire  message  bespeaks  the  honest  and  sincere  endeavors  of  the 
Chief  Executive  for  the  steady  development  of  the  country. 

The  President  conmients  approvingly  of  the  recently  enacted  law 
separating  the  judiciary  from  the  power  and  control  of  the  Executive 
and  placing  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  constituent  assembly. 
He  also  refers  to  the  tribunal  of  the  mixed  commission,  which  will 
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hear  and  decide  upon  every  claim  against  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  Government,  by  decree  of  October  17,  1911,  being  subject 
exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  body.  In  the  matter  of  police 
administration  and  charitable  organizations  new  features  have  been 
introduced  and  general  improvements  have  been  enjoyed. 

The  message  makes  brief  mention  of  the  department  of  war  and 
navy.  It  then  continues,  at  considerable  length,  in  a  discussion  of 
the  policies  adopted  by  the  department  of  public  instruction.  In 
fact,  this  phase  of  the  Government  is  given  more  attention  by  the 
President  than  any  other  department  and  it  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant, showing,  as  it  does,  the  trend  of  the  nation  toward  a  fitting 
reaUzation  of  the  importance  of  development  along  this  particular 
line.  According  to  the  President,  the  improvement  and  advance- 
ment of  the  centers  of  education,  those  of  the  first  as  well  as  of  the 
second  grade,  have  been  a  subject  of  special  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  the  secretary's  office,  and  for  which  no  expense  has  been  spared. 
Primary  instruction  has  also  been  the  object  of  special  interest  and 
decided  support  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  In  the  matter  of 
scholarships,  this  administration  has  conceded  more  than  150  for 
pupils  in  different  centers  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction 
established  in  the  country,  and  the  Grovemment  has  sent  many 
promising  young  men  to  study  in  foreign  countries.  Altogether 
there  were  in  the  RepubUc,  on  the  date  of  the  message,  335  schools. 
3  national  institutes,  3  colleges,  and  a  young  ladies'  normal  school. 

Reviewing  the  department  of  public  works,  the  attention  of  the 
Government  has  been  especialty  devoted  to  improving  the  means  and 
faciUties  of  transportation  and  communication.  The  postal,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  services  were  reorganized  and  reconstructed. 
The  administration  of  the  railroad  and  national  steamers  was  again 
assumed  by  the  Grovemment,  annulling  a  previous  contract  with  a 
pnvate  company  which  the  tribunal  of  justice  decided  was  against 
pubUc  policy.  The  net  receipts  for  six  months  under  Government 
régime  indicate  that  an  income  of  over  a  million  a  year  may  be 
expected  from  this  source. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  exchequer  and  pubUc  credit  is  then  given 
by  the  President,  concluding  with  a  plea  for  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  the  funds  to  be  obtained  through  the  loan  of  $15,000,000, 
now  pending. 

The  relations  with  foreign  governments  are  discussed  in  the  final 
paragraphs  of  the  President's  message.  In  this  connection  the  Presi- 
dent outhnes  the  position  of  amity  which  Nicaragua  holds  among  the 
Central  American  countries  and  speaks  of  the  diplomatic  officers 
accredited  to  those  Repubhcs.  A  complimentary  reference  is  made 
to  the  United  States  minister  at  Managua.  A  word  on  the  progress 
of  the  consular  service  brings  the  message  to  a  fitting  close. 
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FOT7BTH  CENTBAL  AMEBICAN  CONFERENCE. 

On  January  20  the  Fourth  Central  American  Conference  com- 
pleted its  business  and  formally  declared  the  gathering  adjourned. 
The  sessions  were  held  for  several  weeks  at  Managua,  the  capital, 
and  delegates  from  all  the  Central  American  nations  were  present. 
Many  important  measures  were  discussed  and  the  resolutions  and 
conventions  adopted,  far  reaching  in  their  scope,  can  not  but  have  a 
salutary  and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  countries  which  shall  at  a  later 
date  ratify  them.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  was  chosen  for  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Fifth  Central  American  Conference,  to  be  held  in  19 1:^. 


BEDTJCTION  IN  CONSXTLAB  FEE6. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  reduces  the  consular  fees 
on  invoices  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Panama 
from  $3  to  $1. 

ANTI-BECBTJITING  LAW  IN  CANAL  ZONE. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Panama  Star-Herald  a  translation  of  the 
anti-recruiting  law,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  loss  of 
laborers  on  the  works  of  the  Canal  Zone,  is  published. 

BOTTNDAJtlES   OF   AJtBAUAN    AND   LA    CHOBBEA   DISTBICTS. 

A  resolution  of  the  department  of  government  and  justice  of 
November  24,  1911,  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  of  Arraijan 
and  La  Chorrea. 

WIBELESS  STATION  AT  PANAMA  CITY. 

The  Grovemment  of  Panama  will  erect  a  wireless-telegraph  station 
at  the  federal  capital,  the  apparatus  and  material  for  same  to  l)e 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

HINDUS  AGBICTTLTTTBAJi  COLONY. 

A  Hindus  agricultural  colony,  consisting  of  149  persons,  has  recently 
arrived  in  the  Repubhc  of  Panama,  and  will  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

OPPOBTUNITIES  AT  PANAMA. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  a  reprint  from  an  interesting  article 
which  appeared  in  the  September,  1911,  issue  of  Ice,  a  magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  ice  and  refrigerating  plants.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Charles  Kerbey  Rogers,  Esq.,  one  of  the  able  power-plant 
engineers  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  Panama.  The  article  treat*^  of 
the  industrial  development  destined  for  Panama  and  the  demand 
which  will  follow  for  refrigerating  facilities. 
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STONE  QUABBY  NEAB  THE  CAPITAL. 

Machinery  has  been  set  up  at  the  stone  quarry  on  the  Old  Panama 
Road,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  remove  a  large  quantity 
of  the  excellent  stone  found  in  this  quarry.  The  Old  Panama  Road 
is  being  repaired  and  made  passable  for  light  vehicles  between  the 
new  city  and  Panama  Viejo.  The  Sabanas  Road  is  to  be  extended 
to  the  Juan  Diaz  River.  It  is  undertood  that  the  Government  is  in 
favor  of  encouraging  the  construction  of  a  number  of  good  roads 
throughout  the  country  in  order  to  open  the  interior  agricultural 
districts  to  settlement. 

NBW  RAILWAY  PASSENGBB  STATION. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  passenger  station  at  Panama  City,  according 
to  a  report  from  Caspar  L.  Dreier,  the  vice  consul  general  at  Panama 
City. 

The  new  building  will  be  situated  a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  the  present 
station^  so  that  the  latter  can  be  used  while  constructing  the  new 
building.  Although  the  company  officials  state  that  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  definitely  determined  as  to  the  exact  style  of  building  that  will 
be  erected,  the  plans,  so  far  as  perfected  now,  call  for  quite  an  exten- 
sive station,  the  building  presumably  being  of  reenforced  concrete 
and  of  two  or  three  stories.  Due  provision  will  be  made  for  adequate 
facilities  in  the  way  of  train  sheds,  large  exits  from  the  train  yard, 
ample  room  for  cab  stands,  and  the  like. 

Work  has  already  been  started  on  the  concrete  platforms  and  train 
sheds  and  coverings  for  the  approaches  to  and  from  the  trains.  The 
old  depot  hotel  has  also  been  removed,  and  it  is  thought  the  work  will 
soon  be  well  under  way. 


MEAT  PACKING  INDUSTBY. 

The  beef  extract  establishment  at  San  Salvador,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Paraguay,  has  recently  been  purchased  by  an  importing  and 
exporting  firm  having  its  principal  office  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  but 
with  branches  in  other  European  cities,  as  well  as  in  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  the 
United  States  consul  at  Asuncion.  Heretofore  the  only  product  of 
this  establishment  has  been  extract  of  beef,  but  the  plant  will  now  be 
equipped  with  $50,000  worth  of  machinery,  just  ordered  from  the 
United  States,  for  canning  meat  and  utiUzing  all  the  by-products 
of  cattle.  The  entire  plant,  when  completed,  will  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $250,000  U.  S.  gold. 
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EXPORTS  BY  COUNTitlES  IN  1910. 

The  exports  of  Paraguay  to  the  principal  countries  trading  with 
that  Republic  were  in  1910,  according  to  unofficial  figures  recently 
published,  as  follows: 

Argentina 12,812,437 

Gennany 904, 849 

Uruguay 492, 518 

Spain 317, 304 

Brasil 159, 049 

Italy 86, 426 

THE  CABAPBGXJA  TO  PABAQXJABI  BAILWAY. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  is  considering  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Carap^ua  to  Paraguari,  with  proposed  branch  lines  to 
other  points  in  the  Republic.  Plans  for  the  building  of  this  railway 
have  been  submitted  by  Sr.  Jorge  A.  Saccarello,  and  the  project  has 
been  favorably  reported  upon,  with  some  modifications,  by  the  rail- 
way conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  road  would  be  tribu- 
tary to  the  rich  section  of  country  to  the  south,  and  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  prosperous  districts  of  Carapegua  and  Paraguari. 


BEQISTBATION  OF  TBADE-MABES. 

An  executive  decree  of  November  10, 1911,  provides  that  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  or  their  agents,  who  register  trade-marks  and 
labels  without  authority  to  do  so  from  the  legitimate  owners,  shall  not 
therafter  be  permitted  to  register  trade-marks  and  labels  either  in 
their  own  name  or  through  agents. 

A  circular  of  February  24, 1911,  gives  the  following  official  expenses 
for  the  registration  of  trade-marks,  and  announces  that  United  States 
trade-marks  can  be  registered  through  the  American  consul: 


Peruvian 
pounds. 


TBADE-MARKS. 


Fiscal  registrfttion  fees.. 
PabMcation  of  notices. . 
Sealed  paper 


£  8,  d. 

2  5  00 

4  0  00 

0  1  20 


Peruvian 
pounds. 


PiTKNTS  OF  INVENTION. 


Fiscal  fees 

Fees  of  experts 

Publication  of  notices 

Certificate  of  exploitation. . 


0   8 
2    0 


d. 
00 
00 
00 
00 


stamped  paper  at  the  rate  of  10  centavos  per  page  for  the  application  and  description,  which  should  be 
filed  In  duplicate. 

An  additional  charge  of  40  centavos  is  made  in  all  cases  for  the  document  called  "recurso/'  which  accom- 
panies the  papers. 

If  registerea  through  an  attomev,  5  soles  are  charged  for  legalising  the  signature,  3  soles  for  stamped 
paper,  and  10  centavos  for  each  adoltional  folio. 
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MINING  TAXES. 

'  On  October  31,  1911,  the  Peruvian  Congress  passed  a  law  concern- 
ing the  payment  of  mining  taxes,  which  was  duly  promulgated  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  on  November  3,  1911. 

Under  this  law  mining  taxes  that  are  not  paid  when  due  are  subject 
to  an  additional  tax  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  they  remain  unpaid.  If  3  "semestres"  or  18  months  should 
elapse  without  the  payment  of  these  taxes  the  mine  becomes  an 
abandoned  one.  A  list  of  abandoned  mines  will  be  pubUshed  in 
February  and  August  of  each  year. 

GOVBBNHENT  BUGAB  DEPOSIT  AT  LOCA. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  establish  a  compulsory  deposit  for 
sugar  imported  through  the  customhouses  or  from  sugar  plantations 
which  are  not  intended  for  immediate  consumption.  The  charges 
for  loading  and  unloading  are  to  be  40  centavos  per  1,000  kilograms 
and  the  storage  charges  3  centavos  per  day  per  ton  of  1,000  kilos. 
These  charges  are  to  be  paid  when  the  sugar  is  taken  out  of  deposit. 

NEW  PBOVINCB  AND  CHANGE  IN  DISTRICT  CAPITAL. 

The  Peruvian  Congress  has  established  the  Province  of  SuUana, 
formed  from  the  Sullana  and  Querocotillo  districts,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Province  of  Paita.  The  capital  of  the  Province  is  the 
town  of  Sullana. 

Collonze  has  been  made  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Ocumal, 
Province  of  Luya,  Department  of  Amazonas. 

MUNICIPAL  LOAN  NEGOTIATED. 

Under  date  of  November  27,  1911,  the  municipal  council  authorized 
the  loan  of  £600,000  agreed  upon  between  the  city  of  Lima  and  the 
Bank  of  Peru  and  London,  and  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  mentioned  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Five  per  cent  interest-bearing 
bonds  are  to  be  issued,  redeemable  from  1916.  The  contract  provides 
for  li  per  cent  sinking  fund.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be  used 
to  liquidate  all  former  issues  of  unpaid  municipal  bonds  amounting  to 
£440,690,  the  surplus  to  be  used  in  beautifying  the  city  and  in  sanitary 
works. 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  WIRELESS  MATERIAL. 

The  Congress  of  Peru  has  passed  a  law  exempting  from  payment  of 
duty  material  imported  for  the  establishrnent  of  official  wireless 
telegraph  stations. 

CHICALAYO  EXPOSITION  AND  FAIR. 

The  commercial  fair  held  at  Chicalayo  from  December  6  to  10, 1911, 
contained  many  important  exhibits  and  was  well  attended.  It  was 
resolved  to  hold  the  fair  in  December  of  each  year. 
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MONUMENT  TO  HBBOES  OF  CONCEPCIÓN. 

The  monument  erected  to  the  heroes  of  Concepción  was  unveiled  at 
Huancayo  on  December  7,  1911,  with  impressive  and  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

MONUMENT  TO  JORGE  CHAVEZ. 

The  moniunent  in  honor  of  Jorge  Chavez,  the  celebrated  Peruvian 
aviator,  who  lost  his  life  in  an  accident  to  his  flying  machine  in  the 
Alps,  was  unveiled  on  December  2,  1911.  The  statue  is  in  the  Elec- 
tric School  in  Paris,  of  which  the  deceased  aviator  was  a  graduate. 

THE  PERUVIAN  CORPORATION. 

The  twenty-first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Peruvian  Corpora- 
tion (Ltd.)  was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  from  the 
reports  submitted  at  that  time  a  profitable  year  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  corporation.  There  was  a  total  increase  of  revenues  over  the 
preceding  year  amounting  to  £142,600,  The  guano  industry  had 
yielded  satisfactorily  and  the  prospects  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
equally  bright;  the  railway  receipts  had  also  increased  during  the 
year.  The  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  appUed  about  £57,000  last 
February  toward  the  reduction  of  the  debenture  debt,  and  the  coming 
February  about  £60,000  will  be  available  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
relations  of  the  corporation  with  the  Government  appeared  favorable, 
and  the  corporation  was  exerting  its  best  efforts  to  promote  tlio 
advancement  of  the  country.  A  dividend  of  2  per  cent  was  declared 
upon  the  preferred  stock  of  the  corporation.  The  retiring  board  of 
directors  and  the  auditor  were  reelected. 

ADVERTISINQ  MATTER  IN  PERU. 

An  advice  from  the  consul  general,  W,  H.  Robertson,  at  Callao, 
states  that  a  special  reference  librar}^  of  American  catalogues  and 
trade  literature  is  being  formed  at  the  Bolsa  (stock  exchange  of 
Lima),  and  that  a  similar  procedure  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  lima 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Appropriate  exchanges  are  suggested  by 
Mr.  Robertson. 

CONQRESS  OF  AMERICAN  STUDENTS. 

The  Third  International  Congress  of  American  Students  will  meet 
at  Lima  in  July,  1912.  Tlie  organization  known  as  the  * 'Centro 
Universitario,"  of  Lima,  has  charge  of  invitations  and  arrangements. 
The  Second  Litemational  Congress  of  American  Students  met  in 
Buenos  Aires  from  July  9  to  15,  1910. 
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BANANA  CX7LTIVATION  IN  TXJMBB8. 

It  is  reported  from  Lima  that  an  American  company  with  a  large 
capital  at  its  disposal  has  decided  to  cultivate  bananas  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Province  of  Tumbes.  Tumbes  is  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  bananas,  as  it  is  to  that  of  cacao,  rice,  tobacco,  rubber, 
coflPee,  sugar  cane,  and  many  other  tropical  products. 

BBGTTLATIONS  GOVBBNINa  IMPOBT8  OF  AMBBIOAN  LABD. 

The  department  of  treasury  and  commerce  of  Peru  has  issued 
orders  to  allow  the  importation  of  American  lard  when  accompanied 
by  an  inspection  certificate  of  the  United  States  and  certified  to  by 
the  Peruvian  consul  at  port  of  shipment.  The  chemists  at  Peruvian 
ports,  however,  may  make  analysis  of  same  if  they  desire. 

BBIDGE  OVBB  THB  PATIVILCA  BIVBB. 

A  bridge  to  cost  £15,000  is  to  be  built  over  the  Pativilca  River  in 
the  Department  of  Lima. 

CTTZOO  WATBBWOBE8. 

The  Federal  Congress  Ixas  appropriated  £20,000,  payable  in  annual 
installments  of  £5,000,  for  the  completion  of  the  Cuzco  waterworks. 

SANITATION  AND  IMPBOVBMBNT  OF  IQUTTOS. 

The  Congress  of  the  RepubUc  of  Peru  has  authorized  the  President 
to  n^otiate  a  loan  of  £200,000,  at  a  minimmn  rate  of  92  per  cent 
and  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  8  per  cent,  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
city  of  Iquitos.  The  improvements  contemplated  include  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  water  supply  and  the  sewering  and  paving  of  the  streets. 
The  loan  is  to  be  repaid  from  the  customs  receipts  of  Iquitos,  re- 
ceipts from  the  Department  of  Loreto,  and  revenues  from  the  munic- 
ipality of  Bajo  Amazonas.  Tlie  materials  imported  for  use  in 
carrying  out  these  improvements  are  free  from  federal  and  munici- 
pal duties  and  taxes. 

PLAN  FOB  THB  SANITATION  OF  CALLAO. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Curletti,  president  of  the  board  of  health  of  Callao,  has 
submitted  to  that  body  a  plan  for  the  sanitation  of  Callao. 

I88X7B  OF  BONDS  FOB   HUANOAYO  TO  AYACX7CHO  BAILWAY. 

The  Congress  of  Peru  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  issue  bonds  at  a  nominal  value  of  $6,000,000  gold,  5  per  cent 
interest  and  1  per  cent  sinking  fund,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  the  Huancayo  to  Ayacucho  Railway.  These  bonds  are 
secured  by  the  revenues  from  tobacco,  and  should  these  revenues 
be  insufficient,  by  such  general  revenues  as  are  not  already  disposed 
of.  A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  department  of  fomento  with 
a  New  York  party  for  the  construction  of  this  railway  and  a  branch 
to  Huancavelica. 
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IMPOitTS  FBOM  UNITBD  STATES,  FIRST  QTJABTEit,  1911. 

The  imports  into  the  Republic  of  Salvador  of  merchandise  from  the 
United  States  during  the  first  quarter  of  1911  were  valued  at 
$532,952.04  gold.     The  principal  items  were  as  follows: 

Cotton  fabrics $122, 556 

Flour 77,760 

Hardware 43,988 

Boots  and  ahoee 31, 459 

Drugs  and  medicines 28, 759 

Machinery 18,827 

SXPOBTS,  FIBST  QTJABTEB,  1911. 

The  exports  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1911  consisted  of  301,912  packages,  of  a  gross  weight  of  43,377,146 
pounds,  valued  at  11,449,314.74  colones.  The  principal  articles 
exported  were  as  follows: 

Oolones.i 

Coffee 9,684,254 

Gold  bullion 621,132 

Silver  bullion 376, 053 

Sugar 346,240 

Indigo 172,859 

Silver.and  gold  oree ! 54, 600 

The  principal  coimtries  receiving  these  exports  were  as  follows  : 

Ooloiiet. 

United  States 3.038,316 

Prance 2,953,579 

Italy 718, 692 

Great  Britain 658, 382 

Spain 470,926 

Austria-Hungary 289, 095 

Ecuador 186.700 

Sweden 114,649 

Mexico 94,210 

Nwway 62,270 

Peru 43.830 

I  A  ook>n  6qimla  40  cents  United  States  gold. 
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OONSXTLTINa  FINANOE  BOABD. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  established  a  consulting  finance 
board,  to  be  conferred  with  in  special  cases  pertaining  to  the  finances 
of  the  country. 

PAN  AMEBIOAN  LIFB  INST7BAN0E  OOICPANY. 

The  Diario  del  Salvador  reports  that  the  Pan  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  of  New  Orieans,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  a  surplus 
of  at  least  $750,000,  proposes  to  conduct  an  insurance  business  in 
Salvador  and  other  Central  American  countries. 

1CANT7FACTX7BE  AND  TJSB  OF  DBNATX7BBD  AJLOOHOL. 

An  executive  decree  which  became  operative  October^  6,  1911, 
encourages  the  manufacture  and  use  of  denatured  alcohol  in  the 
RepubUc  of  El  Salvador  by  exempting  this  product,  if  manufactured 
in  the  country,  from  Federal  taxes,  and  by  issuing  free  licenses  for  the 
sale  of  same.  Under  this  decree  private  persons  may  buy  denatured 
alcohol  at  the  Government  storehouses  direct. 

SONSONATB  AND  IZALOO  TBAMWAY  CONOBSSION. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  extended,  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  the  Sonsonate  to  Izalco  tramway  concession,  which  was 
granted  on  October  21,  1903,  and  which  expired  on  October  21,  1911. 

CONSTBTJCnON  OF  LINB  TO  QXTATBICAXA. 

Hon.  William  Heimke,  the  United  States  minister  at  San  Salvador, 
reports  that  a  supplementary  contract  has  been  made  to  the  original 
Avalos-Keilhauer  Railway  contract  of  June  3,  1908,  which  provided 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  La  Union,  in  Salvador,  to  con- 
nect with  the  Guatemala  Railway  at  some  point  on  the  Guatemalan 
frontier.  It  is  understood  that  the  arrangements  entered  into  by 
this  supplementary  contract  have  eliminated  certain  objectionable 
features  which  the  contract  of  1908  was  considered  to  contain.  The 
new  contract  also  provides  a  method  of  meeting  the  payments  of 
the  subvention  of  $7,000  per  kilometer  (0.62  mile)  of  track,  which 
was  granted  in  the  original  contract,  and  makes  various  modifications 
with  regard  to  the  collection  of  wharfage  by  the  contractor,  the  con- 
struction of  fences  along  the  tracks  of  the  railway,  and  other  stipula- 
tions of  the  original  contract. 
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TBADB  WITH  SOT7TH  AMEBIOA  DTTBING  1811. 

A  carefully  compiled  statement  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  the  countries  of  South  America  has  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the 
Bulletin  has  pleasure  in  quoting  extensively  from  that  source. 
According  to  the  figures  published,  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America  in  the  calendar  year  just  ended  was  prac- 
tically 300  million  dollars  in  value,  a  total  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
earlier  year.  In  1900  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  that 
continent  aggregated  144  million  dollars;  in  1905,  211  million;  in 
1910,  290  million;  and  in  the  first  11  months  of  1911  for  which  details 
are  available  273  million,  of  which  over  29  million  represented  the 
month  of  November,  thus  indicating  for  the  complete  calendar  year 
a  total  of  fully  300  million  dollars. 

The  imports  from  South  America  still  exceed  the  exports  to  that 
continent,  though  the  latter  are  rapidly  gaining  in  the  proportion 
which  they  form  of  the  total  trade.  In  1900  imports  were  valued  at 
103  million,  exports  at  41  million,  exports  thus  being  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  trade.  In  the  11  months  of  1911  imports  were  165  million 
and  exports  109  million,  the  latter  being  40  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  South  America  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  following  countries,  in  the  order  named,  the  totals 
being  estimates  for  the  full  calendar  year  based  upon  11  months' 
figures  already  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Conmierce  and  Labor:  From  Brazil  the  total  is  likely  to  be  100 
million  dollars,  compared  with  104  million  last  year;  from  Argentina, 
28  million,  compared  with  32  million  in  1910;  from  Chile,  19  million, 
against  20  million  in  the  preceding  year;  from  Colombia,  10  million, 
against  7f  million  in  1910;  from  Peru,  9  million,  against  8^  million 
in  1910;  and  from  Venezuela,  8^  million,  compared  with  7 J  million 
dollars  in  the  preceding  year.  From  Ecuador  the  year's  imports 
are  a  little  over  3  million  dollars.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimates 
the  year's  imports  from  South  America  at  approximately  183  million 
dollars»  or  slightly  less  than  the  figures  for  1910,  which  were  189 
million. 

Ebcports  to  South  America,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  marked 
growth  when  compared  with  those  of  a  year  earlier,  the  estimated 
total  for  1911  being  120  million,  compared  with  100  million  in  1910, 
the  former  high  record  year.  To  Argentina,  the  largest  South 
American  market  for  American  products,  exports  increased  from  42f 
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nuUion  dolliu*»  in  1910  to  an  estimated  total  of  50  million  in  the  year 
juflt  ended;  to  Brazil,  from  25  to  28  million  dollars;  to  Chile,  from  10 
to  15  million;  to  Peru,  from  less  than  5  million  to  practically  6  mil 
Hon;  to  Uruguay,  from  4 J  to  5Í  million;  to  Venezuela,  from  3  to  4 
million;  and  to  Colombia,  from  4}  to  a  little  o^er  5  million  dollars. 

Foodstuffs  and  manufacturers'  raw  materials  are  the  principal 
claAsea  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  from  South 
America,  while  manufactures  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  that  continent.  Of  the  15  million  dollars'  worth 
of  nitrate  of  soda  imported  into  the  United  States,  practically  all  is 
from  Chile.  Brazilian  coffee  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  tliis  sta- 
ple requirement  of  American  breakfast  tables,  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarter  billion  pounds  per  annum  ooming  from  Brazil,  compared 
with  about  60  million  poimds  from  Colombia  and.  about  40  million 
poimds  from  Venezuela.  From  Peru  we  import  neady  40  million 
pounds  of  copper  pigs,  ingots,  etc.,  and  from  Chile  about  15  million 
pounds  of  copper  ore.  About  25  per  cent  of  our  imported  cocoa 
and  cacao,  crude,  comes  from  Brazil  and  Ecuador,  their  combined 
total  ranging  between  25  and  30  million  pounds  per  annum,  out  of 
an  aggregate  of  from  100  to  120  miUion  from  all  countries.  Even 
cotton  is  imported  to  some  extent  from  Peru,  about  4  million  pounds 
in  the  year  just  ended  and  larger  amounts  in  certain  earlier  years. 
Between  2  and  3  million  bunches  of  bananas  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  South  America  annually,  while  practically  all  the 
one  million  dollars'  worth  and  upward  of  cream,  or  brazil,  nuts  im- 
ported last  year  came  from  Brazil.  Argentina,  Colombia,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela  are  important  sources  for  imported  cattle  hides, 
while  goatskins  and  sheepskins  are  imported  from  both  Brazil  and 
Argentina  in  considerable  quantities.  Between  one-half  and  one- 
third  of  the  imported  india  rubber  is  from  Brazil,  that  coimtry  having 
furnished  in  1910, 40  million  out  of  a  total  importation  of  101  million 
pounds.  Our  imported  wool  is  largely  drawn  from  South  America. 
Of  the  40  million  pounds  of  clothing  wool  imported  in  1911,  over 
13  million  pounds  were  from  Argentina.  Considerable  quantities  of 
carpet  wools  and  some  combing  wools  are  also  imported  from  South 
America. 

The  leading  articles  participating  in  the  increased  exports  to  South 
America  are  agricultural  implements,  cars,  carriages,  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel,  illuminating  oil,  cotton  goods,  lumber,  flour,  medi- 
cines, and  meats. 
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APPBOPBIATION  70B  OABNIVAL  IN  MONTBVIDBO. 

The  Oovemment  has  introduced  a  bUl  into  Congress  authonni^ 
the  expenditure  of  $65,000  for  the  celebration  of  the  summer  and 
carnival  fetes  in  Montevideo.  Of  this  amount,  $25,000  is  to  be  con- 
tributed by  the  mimicipaUty  of  Montevideo. 

BBGTTULTIONS  70B  DAIBIBS  AND  lOLK  SHOPS. 

The  department  of  industries  has  approved  the  new  regulations  for 
dairies  and  milk  shops  prepared  by  the  bureau  of  stock  farming.  All 
supplying,  selling,  or  milk-consumii^  establishments  are  to  be  con- 
ducted under  its  provisions.  Milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  products 
derived  from  milk  intttided  for  pubUc  consumption  must  come  from 
establishments  under  the  sanitary  control  of  the  bureau  of  stock 

farming.  - 

PUBB  10CH>  lAW  JOB  MOJITBVIIXBO. 

The  junta  of  Montevideo  has  reeontly  «approved  a  oompreheiudve 
ordinance  regulating  the  use  of  coloring  materiak  in  footbtuffs.  The 
measure  becomes  operative  April,  1912. 

OMNIBUS  AX7TOMOBI2.BS  FBBB  OF  DX7TY. 

An  executive  message  recommends  that  a  law  be  enacted  exempting 
ht>m  customs  duties  omnibus  automobiles,  of  n  capacity  of  not  less 
than  ei^t  passengers  and  intended  exclusively  for  public  service. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOB  ACOtONOiaOAIi  SCHOOL. 

A  biU  granting  an  additional  amoimt  of  $53,524  for  the  Agronomical 
School  of  the  Grovemment  of  Uruguay  has  received  the  iq)proval  of 
the  Senate. 

GOVBBNXBNT  OWNEBSHIP  OF  BLBCTBIO  PLANTS. 

■ 

A  Government  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Oongrees  of  Uru- 
guay for  the  nationaUzation  of  the  electric  supply  of  the  RepubUc. 
One  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  plan  is  the  present 
results  of  the  municipal-owned  power  house  of  Montevideo,  which  has 
grown  from^l48  subscribers  in  1899  to  12,664  at  the  close  of  1911.  If 
the  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  will  affect  the  privately  owned  electric  plants 
at  Salto,  Minas,  Paysandu,  San  Jose,  Durazno,  Florida,  Rocha, 
Rivera,  Trinidad,  Carmelo,  Melo,  and  Mercedes.  In  some  of  the  cities. 
Fray  Bentos  for  instance,  the  electric  plant  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  municipality.  The  presidential  message  accompanying  the  bill  is 
published  in  "El  Dia"  of  November  25,  1911. 
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BXPOBTS  FIBST  HALF  1011. 

The  exports  of  Uruguay  for  the  first  half  of  1911  were  $27,283,053, 
made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Live-fltock  products $25, 631, 696 

Agricultural  products 601, 006 

Mineralfl 961,998 

Products  of  the  chase 84, 289 

Provisione 66, 179 

Sundries 67,986 

Total 27,283,063 

Among  the  important  products  exported  were  the  following:  Live 
stock,  $451,257;  frozen  meat,  $387,304;  conserved  meat,  $724,647; 
jerked  beef,  $2,581,100;  meat  extract,  $457,321;  tallow,  $640,115; 
wool,  $15,090,597;  sheepskins,  $974,413;  salted  oxhides,  $2,752,460; 
dried  oxhides,  $779,370;  horsehair,  $116,032;  bones  and  ashes, 
$76,012;  wheat  flour,  $182,045;  linseed,  $289,656;  building  stone, 
$214,509;  sand,  $634,023;  and  ostrich  feathers,  $68,778. 

SHIPMBNT  OF  WOOL  DXTBING  SBA80N  1010-11. 

The  exports  of  wool  from  Montevideo  during  the  12  months 
ending  September  30,  1910,  and  1911,  respectively,  with  destina- 
tion, are  shown,  in  bales,  in  the  following  table: 


Hamburg  and  Bremen 

Dunkirk 

Antwerp 

Leverpool 

Oenoa 

Havre 


1910 

1911 

BaU9, 

Btlet.    1 

"'?S 

38,807 

33,423 

34,347 

23,706 

21,711 

2,843 

4,976 

4,302 

3,994 

9,466 

3,481 

Trieste 

NewYork 

Marseille  and  Bordeaux 

Total 


1910 


1,364 
7,821 
1,121 


101,122 


1911 


Btíet. 
2,863 
718 
664 


111,660 


BABNINGS  OF  THE  TTBTJaXJAY  NOBTHWESTEBN  BAILWAY. 

The  receipts  of  the  Uruguay  Northwestern  Railway  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  were  £70,487  and  the  expenditures  £49,313, 
leaving  net  earnings  of  £21,174. 

SHEEP-DIPS  BILL. 

The  sheep-dips  bill,  imposing  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  kilo- 
gram on  foreign  dips  imported  into  the  Republic,  haa  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President,  and  becomes  effective  on  February  13, 
1912. 

BANK  OF  THE  BEPT7BLI0. 

On  October  31,  1911,  the  assets  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  were 
$92,893,641.  The  authorized  capital  is  $20,000,000,  and  the  cash 
on  hand  at  the  time  mentioned  was  $13,827,650. 
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TBIâBGBAPH  OONSTBXTCTION,  BBPAIB,  AND  BXTBN8ION. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  promulgated  the  telegraph 
bill,  which  authorizes  him  to  contract  a  loan  of  $380,000  with  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  or  some  other  financial  institution  for  the 
reconstruction,  repair,  and  extension  of  the  national  telegraph  lines, 
including  the  underground  installation  of  the  national  line  in  the 
Department  of  Montevideo.  The  loan  is  to  be  repaid  from  the 
surpluses  of  the  post-oflSce  revenues. 

VBTBBINABY  INSPECTION  BBGTTULTIONS. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  animal  sanitary  police  act, 
the  bureau  of  animal  industry  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  has 
drawn  up  regulations  of  veterinary  inspection  which  have  been 
approved  and  put  into  operation  by  the  department  of  industries. 
Tlie  r^ulations  place  cattle  and  slaughter  yards,  markets,  and 
butchers'  shops  under  control  of  the  veterinary  inspection,  and 
define  the  cases  and  manner  in  which  this  control  shall  be  exercised. 
The  inspection  referred  to  extends  to  all  classes  of  animal  food. 
The  full  text  of  the  regulations  is  published  in  the  official  newspaper 
of  November  11,  1911. 

PLANS  FOB  OABBENINQ  DOCKS  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

It  is  announced  that  a  London  engineering  firm  will  make  the 
studies  and  prepare  the  definite  plans  for  the  large  careening  dock 
which  it  is  intended  to  add  to  the  port  works  at  Montevideo. 

NEW  MOLE  FOB  AQUADA  DEPOTS. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  contracted  with  a  Montevideo 
firm  for  the  construction  of  a  new  mole  intended  for  the  service  of 
the  Aguada  depots.  The  mole  will  be  100  meters  by  16  meters  and 
will  be  constructed  of  reenforced  cement,  at  a  cost  of  $42,000. 

ENCOTTBAGBMENT  OF  CEMENT  INDUSTBY. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Uruguayan  Congress  providing 

that,  for  a  period  of  15  years,  all  Portland  cement  factories  in  the 

Republic  shall  be  exempt  from  property  and  license  taxes,  and  may 

import  their  machinery  and  building  materials  free  of  duty.    This 

bill  fixes  the  import  duties  on  cement  at  40  cents  per  100  kilos  gross 

weight. 

PBOPOSED  POWEB  PLANT. 

According  to  an  advice  from  the  chai^gé  d'affaires  of  the  American 
legation  at  Montevideo,  G.  Cornell  Tarler,  Esq.,  a  proposition  has 
been  presented  to  the  ministry  of  public  works  for  utilizing  the 
rapids  of  the  Salto  Grande  Falls  in  the  Uruguay  River,  some  16 
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milee  above  the  city  of  Salto,  to  generate  electrical  em&rgy  for  trans- 
mission to  towns  on  both  banks  of  the  river  and  ultimately  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  Montevideo.  The  project  also  includes  the  construction 
of  navigable  channels  through  Üie  rapids  and  a  plan  for  irrigation. 
The  operations  are  to  be  commenced  with  a  proposed  capitalization 
of  $12,000,000,  and  a  concession  for  a  term  of  90  years  is  asked,  in 
return  for  which  the  (Jovemment  is  to  receive  5  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  and  a  given  amount  of  electrical  eneigy  at  half  the  current 
rates. 

As  fuel  is  scarce  and  has  to  be  imported  at  great  cost,  the  realization 
of  this  project  will  ultimately  prove  of  great  importance  in  developing 
the  country's  mineral  and  other  resources. 

JIKANOQBS  OF  VBJJQVAY. 

A  statement  of  the  financial  situation  of  Uruguay,  prepared  by 
the  Uruguayan  minister  of  finance,  has  been  received  from  United 
States  Consul  Frederick  W.  Coding.  The  report  estimates  the  annual 
expenditures  for  1911-12  at  $31,478,884,  i^iich  sum  should  not  be 
exceeded,  and  the  revenue  for  the  same  period  at  $31,482,963. 


VENEZUELA 


HEW  BAmZNO  X<AW. 


The  Congress  of  Venezuela,  at  its  extra  session,  passed  an  impor-* 
tant  banking  law. 

Article  1  of  this  law  provides  that  banking  institutions  may  be 
established  like  any  other  commercial  undertaking. 

Article  2  establishes  a  circulating  bank  to  be  called  ''Banco  Nacional 
de  Venezuela"  (National  Bank  of  Venezuela).  The  capital  of  this 
institution  will  be  30,000,000  bolivares,  s^d  the  bank  will  have 
authority  to  issue  bills  payable  to  bearer  convertible  in  gold  on  pres- 
entation. The  principal  office  will  be  at  Caracas,  but  as  many 
branches  and  agencies  may  be  established  in  other  cities  of  the 
Republic  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  the 
national  industries,  the  Oovemment  may  establish  or  contract  for 
the  establishment  of  a  territorial  credit  bank  which  will  lend  money 
on  mortgages  on  urban  and  rural  property  and  on  industrial  enter- 
prises. This  bank,  too,  will  be  domiciled  at  Caracas,  but  may  have 
branches  elsewhere. 

DOCT7MENT  STAMPS  FOB  MATCHES. 

The  Government  has  ordered  lithographed  in  Caracas  12,000,000 
1-centime  stamps  for  matches. 
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All  kinds  of  doeuments  or  writings  rdftting  to  value,  whether  they 
oireulate  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  or  abroad,  must,  to  be  valid, 
bear  document  stamps,  properly  caneeled,  oí  the  following  denom- 
inatiima: 


Values. 

Stamps.   ' 

Values. 

Stamps. 

From  2S  to  60  bollTan 

BOUVOTM, 

'           0.05 

.20 
.30 

1 

From  300  to  400  bolivars 

BoUvart. 
0.40 

Fran  ao  to  Ifil^boilTaiB 

Fz»m400toM0tacitFns 

.50 

From  100  to  200  bolivan 

From  500  to  1,000  bolivars 

1.00 

Fna  900-«»aoo  boUian 

For  cMb  aMitliHial  1^000  b  juvars  or 
fraction  thereof . 

LOO 

Navigation  licenses  shall  bear  the  following  stamps  properly  can- 
celed: 


ToDnase. 

BoUvare. 

Tonnage. 

BoUvars. 

Fran  10  to  50 

0.50 
1.00 
1.50 

r  From  500  to  IrOM 

8.00 

FniDSetoIOO 

From  l,oeO  to  2.O0O 

5.00 

FzomlOOtoSM 

!  x^ f3c<«ein of 2,onñ.. .    ,    ,  ,., 

10.00 

A  HALL  OF  BBCOBBB. 

A  dispatch  from  United  States  Consul  T.  W.  Voetter  indicates  that 
the  national  Qovemment  will  erect  at  Caracas  a  building  to  be  used 
for  the  preservation  of  archives  and  as  a  public  registry.  Engineer 
Alejandro  Chataing  will  have  immediate  charge  of  the  work  for  the 
ministry  of  pubhc  works.  The  sum  of  95,000  bolivars  ($1,833,600 
United  States  gold)  is  available  for  the  work. 

CONSULAB  NOTB8. 

A  consular  advice  from  La  Guaira  states  that  an  ice  plant  will 
probably  be  erected  at  Caracas  by  the  owners  of  the  ice  house  at  La 
Gruaira. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  put  into  comfortable  condition  two  hos- 
pitals in  Ciudad  BoUvar.  The  work  of  supplying  Hospital  Ruiz  with 
necessary  equipment  has  already  begun  and  funds  are  being  soUcited 
for  rehabilitating  Hospital  de  las  Mercedes. 

BLBOTBIO  LIGHT  INSTALLATION  AT  VIOTOBIA. 

The  installation  of  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Victoria  oc 
curred  in  December,  1911. 

SAN  ANTONIO  AQXTBDITOT. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  building  of  an  aqueduct  at  San 
Antonio  del  Oolfo.  The  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject  has  obtained  the  necessary  data  for  drawing  up  the  plans. 
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RAILWAY  OPERATIONS  FIBST  HALF  1011. 

The  railways  of  Venezuela  during  the  first  half  of  1911  carried 
280,069  passengers,  who  paid  fares  to  the  amount  of  981,219.77  boU- 
vars.  The  freight  transported  was  119,976,127  kilos,  the  amount 
of  the  freight  traffic  being  6,461,057.40  bolivars.  The  total  expenses 
of  the  lines  during  the  period  referred  to  were  3,153,189.50  bolivars. 

EXTENSION  OF  TBAKWAY  UNE. 

The  Tramway  company  at  Caracas  has  submitted  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  line  that  will  pass  in  front  of  the  ''Casa  Ama- 
rilla," the  department  of  public  works,  and  Concordia  Club,  connect- 
ing with  the  main  line  at  Mijares  Street.  A  new  switch  will  also  be 
installed  opposite  the  Venezolano  Plaza. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  BOUVAB  BAILBOAD. 

An  announcement  from  Herbert  R.  Wright,  the  United  States 
consul  at  Puerto  Cabello,  states  that  the  Bolivar  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.), 
of  Tucacas,  Venezuela,  has  requested  a  concession  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government  to  extend  its  rails  from  San  Felipe,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Yaracuy,  to  Palma  Sola,  a  town  about  27  miles  from  San 
Felipe.  This  extension  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  that 
region  for  transporting  their  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  produce. 
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SEÑOR    DON    MANUEL    BONILLA. 

Iniiu>airaled  l'resident  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
Febmary  1, 1U12. 
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NO.  2. 


THE  new  year  has  started  on  with  an  interest  in  everything  per- 
taining to  Pan  American  development  that  is  more  than  gratify- 
ing. The  correspondence  of  the  Pan  American  IJnion  during 
the  month  of  January  shows  a  marked  increase  over  that  of 
one  \'ear  ago.  It  is  characterized,  moreover,  by  the  large  number  of 
letters  which  have  come  from  men  of  influence  and  learning  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  desire  throughout  the  United  States,  and  even  in 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  for  accurate  information  about  Latin  American 
countries,  and,  in  turn,  throughout  all  Latin  America,  for  data  concerning 
matters  in  the  United  States  naturally  of  interest  to  those  countries, 
justifies  the  efforts  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  making  for  a 
more  general  awakening  to  the  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Pan 
American  commerce  and  comity.  In  harmony  with  this  growth  of  corre- 
spondence and  its  characteristic  features  there  has  been  a  notable  increase 
in  the  demand  for  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  especially  from  men  of  that 
class  whose  word  and  interest  count  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
better  acquaintance  among  nations. 


PAN    AMERICAN   SOCIETY   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

t 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  off  the  press  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Society  of  the  United  States  will  have  been  actually  organized. 
The  first  steps  toward  its  organization  were  taken  one  year  ago,  but 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  give  sufficient  time  to  the  arrangement  of  the  details,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  two  or  three  distinguished  Latin  Americans  who 
expected  to  come  to  this  country  and  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Union  w^ere 
obliged  to  give  up  their  plans  for  coming,  the  actual  organization  was 
deferred  until  the  present  season.  Recently  a  letter  was  sent  out  to  all 
those  who  were  invited  a  year  ago  to  become  charter  members  asking 
them  if  they  renewed  their  desire  to  be  associated  with  a  society  of  this 
kind.  The  replies  have  been  most  gratifying  and  already  nearly  150 
men  of  the  highest  responsibility  and  character  have  expressed  their 
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SENHOR   JOSÉ    MARIA    DA   SILVA    PARANHOS.   BARON   DO   RIO   BRANCO,   LATE 
MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  BRAZIL. 

Baron  do  Rio  Branco,  one  of  tho  foremost  men  of  Pan  America,  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  10. 
1912.  The  services  he  rendered  to  bis  country  have  been  manifold  and  important— a  lawyer  of 
wide  learning,  a  historian,  and  a  diplomat. 
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deâre  to  cooperate  in  this  movement.  In  the  circular  letter  sent  out 
it  is  stated  that  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  is  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose,  first,  of  showing  hospitality  and  courtesies  to 
eminent  citizens  of  the  20  sister  Latin  American  Republics  who  might 
be  visiting  the  United  States;  and,  second,  of  generally  promoting, 
without  commercial  or  political  character,  better  acquaintance  between 
the  representative  men  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
nations. 


NOTABLE  ADDRESS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has 
delivered  a  number  of  notable  addresses,  but  few,  if  any,  have  been 
more  important  than  the  one  which  he  prepared  for  the  banquet  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association,  held  in  New  York  City,  January  19, 
1 91 2.  The  subject  of  his  discussion  was  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
Some  Incidental  Obligations  in  the  Zone  of  the  Caribbean."  The  Pan 
American  Union  has  received  so  many  requests  for  this  speech  that  it 
has  secured  some  extra  copies  from  the  State  Department  and  will  be 
glad  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  all  persons  who  may  desire  them. 


THE  LAKE  CARRIERS  IN  LATIN   AMERICA. 

The  Lake  Carriers*  Association  is  an  organization  made  up  of  the 
ship  owning,  operating,  and  building  interests  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  the 
United  States.  Their  vessels  conduct  a  commerce  each  year  valued  at 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  their  traflSc  through  the  well- 
known  Suez  Canal  is  the  greatest  traffic  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  growing  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  they  invited  the  Director  General  to  be  their 
guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  banquet  which  they  gave  at  Hotel  Pont- 
chartrain,  Detroit,  on^January  18,  1912.  Extracts  from  the  Director 
General's  address  are  given  elsewhere. 


SPECIAL  NEWSPAPER   ATTENTION  TO  LATIN   AMERICA. 

It  is  with  real  satisfaction  that  the  Pan  American  Union  sees  such 
great  papers  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  American 
entering  actively  upon  a  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  com- 
mercial and  general  possibilities  of  Latin-American  countries  better 
known  among  their  readers.  For  five  years  this  office  and  its  Director 
General  have  been  doing  their  best  to  make  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  realize  the  importance  of  giving  more  attention  to 
the  Latin  American  countries.    There  has  been  a  growing  interest  among 
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the  papers,  and  each  year  they  have  devoted  more  space  in  both  their 
news  and  editorial  columns  to  Latin  America,  but  now  there  is  a  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  awakening  which  is  most  gratifying.  About 
the  I  St  of  February  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai,  the  well-known  writer  and  news- 
paper correspondent,  started  on  a  visit  to  all  the  principal  countries  of 
South  America  as  a  special  commissioner  of  the  New  York  Times.  He 
began  his  journey  via  Panama  and  the  west  coast,  and  will  gradually 
work  his  way  all  around  the  continent.  He  is  sending  both  cable  and 
letter  news  about  these  countries  to  be  published  in  the  Times.  About 
the  same  time  Mr.  Ernesto  T.  Simondetti,  one  of  the  best-known  news- 
paper men  of  Latin  America,  who  has  been  located  for  a  number  of  years 
in  Mexico,  started  for  Argentina  on  a  special  commission  given  him  by 
Mr.  William  R.  Hearst,  of  the  New  York  American.  He  is  to  devote  his 
time  to  an  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  commercial  reciprocity 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  United  States  and  then  to  the 
principle  of  a  similar  development  between  the  United  States  and  other 
Latin  American  countries.  In  view  of  the  hard  struggle  which  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  made  to  get  the  American  newspapers  to  really  do 
something  of  this  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  terms  of  our  satis- 
faction in  recording  the  progress  that  is  now  being  made  for  proper  recog- 
nition of  the  Pan  American  field. 


PANAMA   CANAL  TOLLS. 

That  the  Director  GeneraFs  personal,  unofficial  statement  in  regard 
to  Panama  Canal  tolls  was  timely,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  over  i  ,000 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  have  commented  upon  it  editorially. 
While  very  few  editors  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  a  canal  essentially  free 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  great  majority  advocate  the  least 
tolls  feasible.  There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  vessels  engaged  solely 
in  the  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States  should  be  allowed  to  pass  the  canal  free  or  at  a  small  charge,  but 
there  is  an  extreme  variance  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  tolls 
on  foreign  vessels  or  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  is  hard  at  work  holding  hearings 
on  the  question  of  tolls  and  will  probably  recommend  legislation  before 
this  session  of  Congress  is  completed. 


THE  FOURTH  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  Pan  American  Union  received  from  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  a  cablegram  from  the  officers  of  the  Fourth  Central  American 
Conference  informing  it  of  the  inauguration  of  this  important  convention, 
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DR.  LUIS  M.   DRAGO. 

Noted  Argentine  statesman  and  authority  on  international  law  who  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Cameeie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  to  visit  the  United  States  this  fall.  Dr.  Drago 
will  probably  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  leading  institutions  of  this  coimtry  during  his  stay. 
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at  which  were  present  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  Nicaragua,  Hon. 
Di^o  Manuel  Chamorro,  and  the  under  secretary  of  foreign  relations, 
Hon.  J.  Andrés  Urtecho,  besides  the  delegates  from  the  Central  American 
States.  Costa  Rica  was  represented  by  Dr.  Manuel  Echevarría  y  Aguilar, 
Salvador  by  Dr.  Cayetano  Ochoa,  Dr.  Manuel  M.  Girón  represented 
Guatemala,  Dr.  Saturnino  Medal  represented  Honduras,  and  Dr.  Máximo 
H.  Zepeda,  who  represented  Nicaragua,  was  electedjchairman  of  the 
conference.  The  delegate  of  Costa  Rica  was  elected  secretary.  The  con- 
ference adjourned  on  January  20,  the  next  place  of  meeting  to  be  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  date  January  i,  1913.  These  conferences  are  held  by 
virtue  of  a  convention  concluded  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
December  27, 1907,  by  the  delegates  to  the  Central  American  Peace  Con- 
ference. Their  purpose  is  to  consider  the  most  efficient  and  proper  means 
of  bringing  uniformity  in  the  economic  and  fiscal  interests  of  Central 
America.  The  first  conference  was  held  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
January  i,  1909,  the  second  met  in  San  Salvador  in  1910,  and  the  third 
was  held  in  Guatemala  in  191 1.  The  Bulletin  takes  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating the  conference  for  its  work  on  behalf _  of  Xentral  American 
progress  and  community  of  interests. 


THE   PANAMA-PACIFIC   INTERNATIONAL   EXPOSITION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  a  committee  representingj  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  which  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
1 91 5  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  visited  Washington 
to  confer  with  th»  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  committees  on 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  foreign 
diplomatic  officers  in  regard  to  the  participation  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  The  committee  consisted  of  Charles  C.  Moore,  presi- 
dent of  the  exposition  company,  James  McNab,  Judge  Curtis  H.  Lindley, 
Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff,  who  will  be  the  director  of  exhibits,  and  who  is  per- 
haps the  best  known  exposition  man  in  the  world,  and  Theodore  Hardee, 
acting  secretary  to  the  president.  During  the  course  of  Mr,  Moore's  stay 
he  personally  called  upon  all  the  Latin  American  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters, being  introduced  to  them  by  the  Director  General,  and  expressed  to 
them  not  only  the  hope  that  their  countries  would  accept  the  invitation  to 
take  part,  which  would  be  extended  to  them  presently  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  but  that  each  diplomat  would  visit  San  Francisco  himself 
and  select  the  site  for  the  building  of  his  country.  Mr.  Moore  went  away 
feeling  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the  Latin  American  countries  would 
be  represented  at  San  Francisco  and  would  send  exhibits  a  credit  alike 
to  them  and  to  the  exposition  itself. 
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HONORABLE  EDWIN  V.  MORGAN. 

Who  has  been  elevated  to  the  position  of  United  States  Ambassador  to  Brazil  from  that  of  Min- 
ister to  Portugal.  Mr.  Morgan  has  previously  held  diplomatic  positions  hi  Cuba,  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay,  and  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  Latin  America, 
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NEW    UNITED   STATES   AMBASSAIX)R   TO    BRAZIL. 

One  of  the  most  important  appointments  which  have  been  made  in 
the  United  States  diplomatic  service  for  some  time  is  that  of  Hon.  Edwin 
V.  Morgan  as  ambassador  to  Brazil.  Few  men  in  the  foreign  ser\-ice 
of  any  country  have  at  his  age  enjoyed  such  an  extended  experiencîî. 
Aside  from  earlier  consular  work  in  the  Far  East,  he  has  been  minister 
to  Cuba,  minister  to  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  and  minister  to  Portugal. 
In  each  country  he  has  made  an  excellent  record  for  himself.  He  fully 
appreciates  the  importance  of  the  Latin-American  republics  and  the 
possibilities  of  their  commerce  and  their  influence  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  His  presence  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  can  not  fail  to  do  much  to 
promote  closer  relations  between  the  great  Republic  of  Brazil  and  the 
United  States. 


NEW   MINISTER   FROM   PANAMA. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin  is  a  brief  description  of  the  reception  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Sr.  Don  Ricardo  Arias,  minister  of 
Panama,  which  took  place  on  Januarys  i6,  191 2,  at  the  White  House. 
Sr.  Arias  has  always  been  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  Panama  and 
will  be  sincerely  welcome  as  a  new  member  of  the  Governing  Board. 


A  WORD  OF   PRACTICAL  CAUTION. 

While  the  Pan  American  Union  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to 
make  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America  better  known  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  in  turn,  to  make  the 
United  States  better  known  throughout  Latin  America,  it  realizes  that 
this  form  of  publicity  and  spread  of  information  carries  with  it  certain 
penalties.  On  the  same  principle  that  any  description  of  a  new  coun- 
try, city,  or  enterprise  attracts  all  classes  of  persons,  and  some  unde- 
sirable ones  as  well  as  those  who  will  carry  good  and  are  sincere  and 
earnest,  correspondingly  there  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  who  are  taking  advantage  of  gullible  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans to  advertise  all  kinds  of  rare  opportunities  for  making  money 
in  Latin  America  which  never  can  be  realized.  There  is  a  tendency 
already  to  place  large  and  attractive  advertisements  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  telling  of  rich  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  other  mines  of 
doubtful  value.  There  is  vast  mineral  wealth  all  over  Latin  America, 
but  foolish  schemes  to  exploit  these  are  being  started  just  as  has 
always  been  done  in  the  United  States  for  mines  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
country.  We  advise  readers  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  and  persons 
who  may  be  interested  in  Latin  America  to  go  slow  in  investing  in  these 
alleged  magnificent  opportunities. 
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SEÑOR  DON  FRANCISCO  J.  PEY'XADO. 

The  new  Envov  Extraordinary  and  Ministir  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  United 

States. 
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PAN   AMERICAN   REPRESENTATIVES  IN   LATIN   AMERICA. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  regular  letters  and  reports 
from  Capt.  Granville  R.  Fortescue,  of  its  staff,  who  is  now  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  after  having  visited  the  countries  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  From  Argentina  he  goes  to  Uruguay  and  then  to 
Brazil.  On  the  Bltiecher,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  which 
sailed  from  New  York  on  January  20,  C.  Edward  Albes,  of  the  staff 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  proceeded  to  South  America  on  a  trip  of 
investigation  and  study.  In  February,  Franklin  Adams,  the  chief 
clerk  and  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  will  probably  make  a  special  journey 
to  Venezuela.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  by  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  this  institution  is  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  thfe  latest 
commercial,  material,  industrial,  and  governmental  conditions. 


DR.  draco's  VISIT  TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

It  is  good  news  that  Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  to  come  from  his  home 
at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  to  the  United  States,  and  deliver  a 
series  of  addresses.  Dr.  Drago  is  reported  as  intending  to  go  first  to 
Europe  and  then  come  later  to  the  United|;States.  He  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  world  on  international  law  and  his  name 
has  become  known  all  over  the  world  in  connection  with  the  *'  Drago  Doc- 
trine." In  1902  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  he  also  represented  Argentina  at  The  Hague  in  1907.  He 
is,  moreover,  a  member  of  the  tribunal  which  in  1910  decided  the 
Atlantic  fisheries  case  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  will  probably  be  tendered  a  banquet 
by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States,  and  will  also  be  shown 
special  courtesies  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  other  cities,  aside  from 
the  attention  of  the  universities  which  he  will  address.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  who  has  charge  of 
this  work  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing 
the  acceptance  of  Dr.  Drago. 

In  a  communication  which  the  Director  General  has  received  from 
Dr.  Butler,  he  corrects  the  newspaper  report  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  distinguished  Argentinian  was  coming  here  for  the  special  purpose 
of  lecturing  at  Columbia  University,  and  says: 

We  certainly  hope  that  he  will  lecture  at  Columbia  University,  but  he  does  not 
come  to  America  for  that  purpose,  but  rather  to  visit  institutions  of  learning,  centers 
of  population,  organizations  of  citizens,  etc.,  as  an  unofficial  representative  of  the 
civilization  of  Latin  America,  in  order  that  he  may  interpret  that  civilization  more 
fully  to  us  and  equip  himself  better  to  interpret  our  civilization  at  home. 
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SEÑOR  DON  EMILIO  C.  JOUBERT. 

Retiring  Minister  oí  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the^United  States.  As  a^momber 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Señor  Joubert  always  dis* 
played  an  Interest  in  the  progress  of  this  institution,  which  has  won  for¡him  the 
respect  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  Bulletin  takes  this 
opportunity  to  offer  its  best  wishes  for  his  continued  success. 
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LOVING   CUP  FOR   MONSEIGNEUR    RUSSELL. 

Mgr.  William  T.  Russell,  rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  presented  on  January  22,  191 2,  with  a  loving  cup  by  the  Gov- 
erning Board  and  the  executive  officers  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
This  cup  and  the  presentation  occasion  are  described  more  fully  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  We  congratulate  Mgr.  Russell  upon  receiving 
this  expression  of  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose the  Governing  Board  and  executive  staff  of  this  institution.  The 
Pan  American  Thanksgiving  ceremonies  inaugurated  by  him  have 
attracted  world-wide  attention  and  have  been  of  a  special  benefit  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  of  Washington  and  the  United  States  to 
the  importance  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 


PROSPERITY  OF   BOLIVIA. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  Capt.  Fortescue  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  staff,  he  had  the  following  to  say  about  Bolivia  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  that  countr>':  **The  prosperity  of  Bolivia  is  everywhere  evi- 
dent, and  the  concession  just  granted  for  a  long  railroad  line  into  the 
'Yungas*  shows  that  the  Government  is  doing  everything  to  encourage 
the  surest  means  of  developing  latent  resources." 


VIEWS  OF   MR.  LORENZO   DANIELS. 

"Our  Expanding  Trade  with  South  America"  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  article  in  the  New  York  "Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Bulletin,"  of  Tuesday,  January  2,  191 2,  written  by  Lorenzo 
Daniels,  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  Mr.  Daniels  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  authorities  in  the  United  States  upon  practical  trade  relations 
between  North  and  South  America.  In  this  article  he  discusses  the 
transportation  facilities,  the  opportunities  for  American  enterprise,  and 
other  features  of  Pan  American  commerce  which  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration of  all  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  that  field. 


THE   MARKET  FOR   COTTON   GOODS  IN   LATIN    AMERICA. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  well-known. magazine  entitled  "Cotton," 
published  monthly  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  an  article  under  the  head  of 
"The  South  and  Latin  America,"  prepared  by  the  Director  General, 
assisted  by  Edward  Albes,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff,  which  dis- 
cusses the  opportunities  in  Latin  America  for  the  export  trade  of  cotton 
textiles  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  together  with  future  prospects 
for  southern  manufactures  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
article  answers  a  great  many  of  the  questions  which  are  constantly  asked 
by  cotton  manufacturers  in  regard  to  this  field.  The  same  issue  also  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  by  Hon.  Huntington  Wilson,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "Markets  for  American 
Textiles,"  which  includes  a  discussion  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
along  with  those  of  Europe  and  the  Orient. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  TRIBUTE 
TO  MGR.  RUSSELL ':_ - 

ÍL  X  unusually  fitting  tribute  was  paid  to  Rev.  William  T.  Russell, 
/\      rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Washmgton,  D.  C,  on  Monday, 
/     %    Januan'  22, 1912,  when  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board 
and  the  executive  officers  of  the  Pan  American  Union  pre- 
sented him  with  a  handr.ome  loving  cup.     The  high  esteem  in  which 


REV.  WILLIAM  T.  RUSSELL,  RECTOR  OF  ST.  IWTRICKS 
CHURCH,  WASMINGTNN,  D.  C. 

Monsignor  Russell  is  held  by  the  distinguLshed  diplomats  was  aptly 
expressed  in  the  presentation  remarks  and  in  the  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion which  embellishes  the  token. 

This  gift  comes  as  a  suitable  recognition  of  the  deep  interest  which 
Rev.  Russell  has  always  manifested  in  Latin  America  through  his 
continued  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  and  confraternity 
22137— Bull.  2—12 2  161 
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LOVING  CUP  PRESENTED  TO  MOR.  RUSSELL  BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  JANUARY,  22, 1912. 

The  cup  is  handsomely  embellished  with  facsimile  slenatures  of  the  distinguished  presenters 
of  the  gift,  and  bears  the  foUowhig inscription:  '"To  Mgr.  William  T.  Russell  in  testimony 
of  high  appreciation  for  his  noble  efforts  in  favor  of  .the  confraternity  .of  the  American 
Repi^lics.^' 
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between  the  United  States  and  the  other  Latm  American  Republics. 
It  stands  as  a  striking  appreciation  of  the  signal  honor  which  Mon- 
signor  Kussell  has  paid  to  our  sister  Republics  to  the  south  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day  Pan  American  mass.  This 
event  has  now  become  one  of  the  annual  holiday  functions  at  the 
capital,  and  is  always  made  notable  by  the  honored  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  diplomatic 
corps  of  the  Americas,  and  other  high  dignitaries  both  of  church 
and  state. 

The  presentation  was  made  in  St.  Patrick's  rectory  by  Sn  Don 
Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  minister  from  Costa  Rica,  assisted  by 
Sr.  Dr.  Pedro  Ezequiel  Rojas,  minister  from  Venezuela,  and  Sr.  Don 
Eduardo  Suárez  Mujica,  minister  from  Chile,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  presentation. 

The  committee  also  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  present 
Rev.  Russell  with  photograph  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

In  presenting  the  loving  cup,  Mr.  Calvo  said  : 

The  miasion  which  has  been  intrusted  to  us  could  not  possibly  be  more  honorable 
or  gratifying.  We  come  here,  dear  Monsignor  Russell,  to  present  to  you — on  behalf 
of  our  colleagues  of  the  three  Americas —this  slight  token  of  our  high  appreciation 
of  the  great  interest  which  you  have  so  spontaneously  and  earnestly  shown  toward 
the  harmony  and  concord  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  By  the 
manifestation  of  these  noble  sentiments  you  have  added  a  new  jewel  to  the  crown 
of  exalted  virtues  whichjgirds  your  brow  as  a  most  worthy  minister  of  the  religion  of 
peace  and  love  among  men. 

Let  us  hope  that  you  will  kindly  deign  to  accept  it  as  a  pledge  that  we  shall  preserve 
with  true  reverence  the  remembrance  of  the  Christian  impulse  which  happily  inspired 
yoti  in  bringing  about  the  'celebration  of  a  Pan  American  Thanksgiving  Day,  which 
we  earnestly  desire  will  continue  forever. 

In  response  to'these  remarks,  so  sincerely  expressive  in  thought  and 
sentiment;  Monsignor  Russell  replied  : 

This  unlooked-for  testimonial  of  your  appreciation  of  my  efforts  to  further,  as  far 
as  lay  in  my  power,  a  better  understanding  and  more  cordial  relation  among  the 
representatives  of  Jthe  American  Republics  is  more  gratifying  to  me  than  words  at 
my  command  can  express.  Prompted  by  your  spontaneous  good  will  and  expressing 
the  feeling  of  Latin  America,  this  testimonial  will  be  prized  by  myself  and  the  devoted 
flock  under  my  care,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  artistic  excellence,  but  still  more  for  the 
sentiment  of  Pan  American  fraternity  which  suggested  itjand  of  which  it  is  a  graceful 
symbol. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  only  now  after  more  than  100  years  of  national  existence 
we  are  just  beginning 'to  understand  the  nations 'south  of  us,  to  value  their  friendship, 
and  to  prize^tbe^ad vantage  of  mutual  commercial  relations.  While  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  with  far-seeing  wisdom  gladly  extended  to  Latin  America  the  hand  of 
friendship, Ve,  your  nearest  neighbors,  with  inconceivable  blindness  have  persevered 
in  an  aloofness  that  was  as  injurious  to  ourselves  as  to  you. 

The  day  of  broader  and  more  generous  horizon  is  beginning  to  dawn.  Under  the 
leadenhio  of  statesmen  like  Blaine,  Root,  and  Knox,  and  through  the  zealous  initia- 
tive of  the  broad-minded  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  people  of 
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the  United  States  are  eominp:  to  appreciate  the  advantaf^es  of  friendship  with  the 
nations  whom  Providence  has  f^iven  us  as  our  neii^hbors. 

You  have  been  pleased  to  s])eak  in  ])raise  of  the  inspiration  which  prompted  me  to 
inaujîurate  this  celebration.  In  saying  this  you  have  paid  me  the  most  delicate  com- 
pliment, inasmuch  as  what  you  have  said  implies  that  I  have  been  true  to  my  voca- 
tion. For  the  Catholic  priest,  like  the  church  he  represents  and  like  the  Divine 
Master  Himself,  must  further  the  interests  of  Christian  charity  and  peace.  While 
encouraiîinp;  a  love  for  national  laws,  customs,  and  traditions,  the  priest  should  be  at 
the  same  time  animated  by  a  broad  catholic  spirit  of  (*harity  which  sets  its  face 
at^ainst  national  animosities,  sus])icions,  and  hatreds.  The  catholic  spirit  aims  at 
establishing:  a  universal  brotherhood  amonf?  nati(ms  as  among  individuals.  If  I  have 
contributed  in  a  small  measure  in  promoting  the  confraternity  of  American  Repub- 
lics, I  have  been  more  than  amply  rewarded  for  my  efforts  in  inaugurating  this  annual 
celebration. 

You  are  pleased  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Pan  American  Thanksgiving  Day 
(Celebration  may  be  per])etuated.  Most  cordially  I  can  assure  you  that  as  long  as  I 
am  rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  the  people  and  pastor  will  be  honored  in  welcoming 
vou  on  our  national  dav  of  thanksgiving. 
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IL 


EXPEDITIONS  OF  GONZALO  PIZARRO  AND  FRANCISCO  DE  ORELLANA. 

THE  leader  of  this  expedition  was  the  famous  conquistador, 
Gonzak)  Pizarro,  a  half  brother  of   the  conqueror  of  Peru. 
Toward  the  end  of  February,  1541,  six  years  after  Belalcazar 
had  left  for  New  Granada,  Pizarro  started  eastward  at  the 
head  of  what  was  then  considered  a  large  and  well-equipped  force 
of  men — one  much  larger  than  that  at  the  disposal  of  Francisco 


THE     LICENDIADO,    (JONZALO    JIMENEZ     DE    QUESADA, 
CONQUEROR  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

Pizarro  when  he  captured  Atahualpa  and  gained  possession  of  the 
great  Inca  empire.  According  to  Zarate,  he  had  under  his  command 
500  Spaniards,  100  of  whom  were  mounted,  and  4,000  Indians.  One 
item  of  the  commissary  department  was  3,000  (Herrera  makes  the 
number  5,000)  swine  and  llamas,  which  latter  were  called  by  the 
Spaniards  ovejas  del  Peru  (Peruvian  sheep).  Pizarro  evidently  took 
the  Indian  literally  when  he  spoke  of  the  ruler  of  Cundirumarca  as  a 
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powerful  lord,  and  he  accordingly  started  on  his  undertaking  well 
equipped  and  prepared  for  a  long  and  vigorous  campaign. 

The  enterprise  that  was  begun  with  such  careful  preparation  and 
with  such  high  hopes  was  doomed,  so  far  as  its  immediate  object 
was  concerned,  to  have  a  disastrous  termination,  for  scarcely  had 
those  taking  part  in  it  reached  the  fastnesses  of  the  Andes,  but  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Quito,  when  their  difficulties  began.  The 
intense  cold  and  the  piercing  winds  which  they  encountered  in  cross- 
ing the  formidable  barrier  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  caused  untold 
suflFering  and  occasioned  the  death  of  many  of  the  Indians.  Then, 
to  add  to  their  hardships,  they  experienced  one  of  those  frightful 
earthquakes  which  are  so  frequent  in  this  land  of  terrific  volcanoes. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  torrential  downpour,  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, which  seemed  to  portend  all  the  dire  calamities  that  thereafter 
ensued.  This  deluge  continued  unabated  for  weeks  and  so  saturated 
the  soil  that  progress  became  almost  impossible.  The  adventurers 
were  surroimded  by  swollen  streams,  dangerous  morasses,  and  by 
forests  and  thickets  so  dense  that  they  had  to  hew  a  way  through 
them  by  axes  and  machetes.  Drenched  with  incessant  rains  that 
spoiled  their  food  and  equipment,  rotted  their  garments,  and,  as  the 
chronicler  Molina  expresses  it,  ''baptized  their  very  souls,"  they 
were  soon  confronted  with  starvation.  Their  live  stock,  including 
even  their  horses  and  dogs,  had  been  consumed,  and  they  were 
reduced  to  subsisting  on  such  edible  fruits  and  herbs  as  they  could 
find  in  the  forest. 

But  pressed  as  they  were  by  hunger  and  spent  by  toil  so  that 
they  could  scarcely  move,  these  determined  men  of  blood  and  iron 
stiU  persisted  in  their  course.  They  found  the  land  of  cinnamon, 
but  as  they  had  set  out  in  quest  of  El  Dorado  they  were  loath,  not- 
withstanding the  countless  difficulties  which  beset  their  path,  to 
desist  from  their  undertaking.  In  order  to  make  better  headway, 
Pizarro  resolved  to  construct  a  brigantine.  Under  the  circumstances 
this  was  a  herculean  task,  for  he  had  neither  the  materials  nor  the 
necessary  workmen.  But  nothing  daunted,  the  much  needed  craft 
was  begun  without  delay.  ''  For  iron,''  Zarate  informs  us,  *'  they  used 
the  shoes  of  their  dead  horses,  and  in  lieu  of  pitch  they  availed 
themselves  of  a  gum  which  was  distilled  by  the  trees  there,  and  for 
oakum  they  made  use  of  the  old  garments  of  the  Indians  or  the 
shirts  of  the  Spaniards,  which  had  been  rotted  by  the  excessive  rains, 
each  contributing  what  he  was  able."*  This  vessel,  which  was  con- 
structed under  such  adverse  conditions,  was  remarkable  not  only  as 
being  the  first  floated  on  these  inland  waters  by  Europeans,  but  also  as 
the  one  that  was  soon  afterwards  utilized  in  making  one  of  the  most 
notable  voyages  recorded  in  the  annals  of  discovery.     For  it  was  the 

»  Historia  del  Descubrlmento  y  Conquista  de  la  Provincia  del  Peni,  Lib.  IV,  Cap.  HI,  Amberes,  1555. 
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San  Pedro — this  was  the  name  of  the  brigaiitine — that  enabled 
Orellana,  Pizarro's  lieutenant,  to  discover  the  miglity  Amazon,  and 
that  with  the  Victoria^  which  was  built  after  the  San  Pedro,  carried 
tlie  leader  and  his  intrepid  companions  in  safety  to  the  island  of 
Cubagua,  north  of  tlie  coast  of  Venezuela. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  what  has  been  called  Orellana's 
treason  to  his  chief, ^  who,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  lieu- 
tenant after  he  had  been  sent  in  search  of  provisions,  suddenly  found 
himself  forced  to  return  to  Quito  or  starve  in  the  wilderness  with  his 
remaining  survivors.     \or  shall  I  weary  the  reader  with  a  recital  of 


PRIMITIVE  MEANS  OF  NAVIGATION  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THOS?: 
WHO  WENT  IN  QUEST  OF  EL  DORADO. 

the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  Pizarro's  heroic  band  during  their 
long  and  painful  march  homeward.  Frequently  they  faced  starva- 
tion in  its  direst  form,  and  at  times  they  had  notliing  to  appease  the 
gnawings  of  hunger  but  the  leather  of  their  sachiles  and  sword  belts. 
Outside  the  scant  sustenance  which  they  found  in  an  occasional 
Indian  settlement  their  ordinary  fare  consisted  of  such  fruits,  herbs, 
and  roots  as  they  came  across  hi  their  march  through  the  tangled 
forest.  When  these  were  wanting  they  were  forced,  as  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega  tells  us,  to  eat  toads,  snakes,  and  other  reptiles  equally  repulsive. 

1  See  a  recent  work  entitled  "AlonK  the  Andes  and  Down  (he  Amaxon."  chap.  XXIII,  by  H.  J.  Moxans 
New  York.  1911;  also  Descubrimiento  del  Rio  de  las  Amazonas  sepi'in  Relación  hasta  ahora  medita  de 
Fr.  Gaspar  de  Carvajal,  con  otros  Documentos  referentes  á  Francisco  tie  Orellana  y  sus  compañeros, 
por  José  Toribio,  Medina,  Sevilla,  1S94,  and  La  Traición  de  Un  Tuerto,  por  Jimenez  de  la  p:spada,on  la 
Ilustración  Española  y  Americana  for  1892-1 894. 
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At  length,  in  June,  1542,  after  an  absence  of  about  16  months,  "the 
wayworn  company  came  on  the  elevated  plain  of  Quito.  But  how 
different  their  aspect  from  that  wliich  they  had  exhibited  on  issuing 
from  the  gates  of  the  same  capital,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  before, 
with  high  romantic  hope,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  military  array." 

■*The  whole  party,  from  the  general  to  the  private  soldier,''  writes 
Zarate,  *'was  almost  entirely  naked,  as,  from  the  almost  continual 
rams  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  the  other  hardships  of 
their  journey,  their  clothes  were  all  rotten  and  torn  to  rags,  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  covering  themselves  with  the  skins 
of  beasts.  Their  swords  were  all  without  scabbards  and  almost  de- 
stroj^ed  with  rust.  Their  legs  and  arms  were  torn  and  scratched  by 
the  brushwood,  thorns,  and  brakes  through  which  they  had  traveled, 
and  the  whole  party  was  so  pale,  lean,  and  worn  out  wnth  fatigue 
and  famine  that  their  most  intimate  acquaintances  were  hardly  able 
to  recognize  them.  Among  all  their  privations  what  they  felt  the 
most  insufferable  w^as  the  want  of  salt,  of  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  secure  the  smallest  supply  for  above  200  leagues. 

**0n  arriving  in  the  Kingdom  of  Quito,  where  everything  they 
stood  in  need  of  was  brought  to  them,  they  knelt  down  and  kissed  the 
ground  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  and  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  their  preservation  from  so  many  dangers.  Such  was  their 
eagerness  for  food  after  so  long  famine  that  it  became  necessaiy  to 
regulate  their  supply  and  only  allow  them  to  eat  but  little  at  a  time 
till  their  stomachs  became  accustomed  to  digest  their  food.''  ^ 

For  courage  and  constancy  in  the  midst  of  untold  hardships  and 
dangers  the  expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  truly  remarkable. 
The  intrepid  adventurers  composing  it  had  to  contend  at  everj^  stop 
with  a  gigantic  and  invincible  enemy — rude  and  savage  nature  with 
all  its  powerful  elements  of  destruction.  And  were  it  not  for  the 
results  of  the  expedition,  and  the  names  of  places  recorded  by  his- 
torians, one  would  be  inclined  to  regard  the  story  of  this  matcJiless 
achievement  as  a  fantastic  tale  without  foundation  in  fact.  Indeed, 
when  we  contemplate  the  valor  and  daring  of  Pizarro  and  his  com- 
panions, their  resistance  to  fatigue  in  unheard  of  hardships,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  men  of  their  day  w^ere  of  a  different  mold 
from  those  of  our  own. 

During  this  expedition  the  Spaniards,  says  Gomara,  ''traveled  400 
leagues,  the  entire  distance  through  a  pathless  wilderness."  Of  the 
200  and  more  that  started  on  it  less  than  a  hundred  returned  to  Quito, 
and  among  them  there  was  not  a  single  one  of  the  4,000  Indians  who 
had  accompanied  them  on  their  departure.^ 

»  Op.  cll.,  Lib.  IV,  Cap.  V. 

«  Historia  de  Ias  Indias,  Cap.  CXLUI:  "No  bolvieron  cien  Españoles  de  doscientos  i  mas  que  fueron,  no 
bol  vio  Indio  ninguno  de  quantos  llevaron." 
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And  what  was  the  net  result  of  this  expedition  ?  Outside  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Amazon  by  Orellana,  which  was  incidental,  it  was  vir- 
tually nil.  The  adventurers  found,  it  is  true,  the  land  of  cinnamon, 
but  the  trees  bearing  the  precious  bark  were  so  few  and  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  so  far  away  from  means  of  transportation,  that  they  were 


CLIMBING  THE  ANDES  IN  A  DOWNPOUR. 

practically  valueless.  Beyond  certain  vague  rumors  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  chief  hving  somewhere  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio 
Negro  they  could  secure  no  information  regarding  the  gilded  king  and 
the  province  of  gold  that  were  the  objects  of  their  quest.  And  what 
seems  passing  strange  is  that  Padre  CarbajaL  the  chronicler  of  Orel- 
lana's  expedition,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  El  Dorado,  although 
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he  must  have  known  that  it  was  this  mysterious  character  that  Gon- 
zalo Pizarro  had  chiefly  in  view  when  he  left  Quito  for  the  land  of 
Canela.  Aside,  then,  from  their  value  to  geographical  science  the 
expeditions  of  both  Pizarro  and  Orellanas  were  as  barren  of  the  results 
sought  as  was  that  of  Belalcazar  a  few  years  before. 

But  failure  on  the  part  of  these  three  gallant  leaders,  and  the  recital 
of  the  terrible  sufferings  and  hardships  which  had  been  endured  by 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  first  enterprises,  did  not  discourage 
others  or  deter  them  from  essaying  to  achieve  success  where  their 
luckless  predecessors  had  failed.  The  vague  and  conflicting  reports 
about  the  rich  and  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  east  of  the  Andes  and 
north  of  the  Amazon,  called  the  Omaguas,  were  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  organization  and  equipment  of  new  expeditions  without 
delay,  the  aim  of  all  of  which  was  to  discover  the  ever-alluring  and 
elusive  El  Dorado. 

THE   EXPEDITIONS   OF   FERNÁN   PEREZ   DE    QUE8ADA    AND   PHILIP   VON 

HUTTEN. 

Even  before  Orellana  had  embarked  for  Spain  to  seek  the  governor- 
ship of  the  region  he  had  discovered,  another  expedition  in  search  of 
the  '* gilded  man''  was  nearing  its  termination.  This  was  under  the 
command  of  Fernán  Perez  de  Quesada,  who,  like  so  many  others,  had 
been  captivated  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  El  Dorado's  riches  given 
him  by  the  soldiers  of  Belalcazar  and  resolved  forthwith  to  abandon 
the  comforts  and  luxuries,  which,  as  governor  of  New  Granada,  he 
enjoyed  during  the  absence  in  Spam  of  his  brother  Gonzalo,  and  go 
in  pursuit  of  a  flitting  phantom.  This  enterprise,  consisting  of  more 
than  250  men,  having  200  horses,  was  begun  at  Tunja,  north  of 
Bogota,  in  September,  1545.  The  adventurers,  after  crossing  the 
eastern  Cordillera  and  reaching  what  are  now  known  as  the  llanos  of 
Colombia,  advanced  toward  the  south,  with  the  sierras  on  their  right 
and  the  broad  grassy  plains  of  the  lowlands  on  the  left.  Their  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  in  the  wilderness  from  lack  of  food  were  appalling 
enough,  but  they  were  still  more  intensified  by  the  incessant  rains 
and  by  the  frequent  attacks  of  savage  Indians.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  these  difficulties,  they  eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  the  head- 
waters of  the  Caqueta  and  in  penetrating  even  the  land  of  Canela, 
which  had  but  a  short  time  previously  witnessed  the  homeward  march 
of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  his  helpless  band.  Quesada's  expedition,  like 
Pizarro's,  lasted  16  months,^  during  which  he  lost  80  men  and  aU  his 
horses.  And  like  his  ill-starred  predecessor,  he  had  nothing  to  show 
for  his  enormous  expenditure  of  energy  and  courage  but  a  depleted 
purse.  And  withal,  El  Dorado  was  still  as  far  away  from  the  eager, 
expectant  Spaniards  as  ever. 

1  Oviedo  y  Baños,  in  his  Historia  de  la  Conquista  y  Poblaoito  de  la  Provincia  de  Venezuela,  Tom.  I, 
p.  152,  says  two  years. 
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While  Quesada  was  cutting  liis  way  through  the  impenetrable  jun- 
gles of  the  montaña,  anotlier  expedition  was  organizing  at  Coro  in 
northwestern  Venezuela  under  Philip  von  Ilutten,  a  relative  of  the 
Welsers,  the  rich  German  bankers  of  Augsburg,  who  then  held  from 
the  Emperor  Charles  V  a  large  concession  of  land  in  Tierra  Firme 
and  who  were  bent  on  securing  a  part  of  the  vast  treasures  reported 
to  be  in  the  territory  ceded  them  by  the  Spanish  monarch.  Previous 
expeditions  had  been  sent  out  by  representatives  of  this  company, 
among  which  was  that  of  Federmann,  of  wJiich  mention  has  already 
been  made  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  In  addition  to  this  noted 
enterprise,  there  were  two  others  sent  out  by  the  Welsers  from  Coro 
and  headed  by  Ambrose  Aliingar  and  George  Ilohermuth.  Three  of 
these  adventurers,  however,  althougji  they  went  in  search  of  gold  and 
otjier  treasures,  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  quest  of  El  Dorado,  as 
is  so  often  stated,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  never  heard  of 
it.  A  rumor  regarding  it  first  reached  Von  Hutten  after  he  had 
left  Coro  on  his  way  southward.  It  came  to  his  ears  through  his 
camp  master,  Pedro  de  Limpias,  who  had  served  with  intelligence, 
valor,  and  distinction  in  the  expeditions  of  Alfmgar  and  Federmann, 
and  who  was,  therefore,  well  acquainted  with  the  regions  which  Von 
Hutten  purposed  visiting.  To  render  the  enterprise  more  attractive 
and  romantic,  ''De  Limpias  began/'  as  Oviedo  y  Baños  informs  us, 
''to  designate  the  provinces  which  they  were  starting  out  to  conquer 
by  the  high-sounding  name  of  El  Dorado,  an  appellation  which  the 
soldiers  of  Belalcazar  invented  in  Quito  in  1586,  because  of  the  fan- 
tastic account  which  an  Indian  gave  them  of  a  powerful  kingdom 
toward  the  east  in  the  llanos  or  because  of  a  device  of  the  devil, 
which  is  the  more  likely  view,  for  the  report  being  spread  tliroughout 
America  was  the  cause  of  all  tlie  deaths  and  misfortunes  which  the 
Spanish  Nation  had  to  mourn  in  consequence  of  the  numbers  who, 
carried  away  by  the  fame  of  tliese  mythical  provinces,  made  an 
effort  to  discover  its  alleged  riches/'  * 

Von  Ilutten  had  130  men  imder  his  command  when  he  left  Coro 
in  June,  1541.  He  went  by  sea  to  Burburata,  tlience  to  Valencia 
and  Barquisimeto,  wlience  he  started  for  the  llanos,  following  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  Federmann  until  he  reached  a  pueblo  called  by  this 
gallant  commander  La  Fragua  and  by  Ilohermuth  Nuestra  Señora, 
but  which  was  subsequently  known  as  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos. 
Arrived  at  this  place,  he  learned  from  the  Indians  tliat  Fernán  Perez 
de  Quesada  had  but  a  few  days  previously  passed  through  it  with  a 
large  force  of  foot  and  horse. 

Von  Hutten,  after  serious  deliberation,  concluded  to  follow  closely 
in  the  rear  of  Quesada  in  the  hope  of  sharing  with  liim  the  treasures 
of  El  Dorado,  should  he  succeed  in  discovering  his  whereabouts.   The 


I  Historia  de  la  Conquista  y  Población  de  la  T*rovincia  de  Venezuela.    Tom.  I,  p.  150-151,  Madrid,  ia*<5. 
Cf.  also  l'Occupation  Allemande  du  Vénézélá  au  XVI*  siècle,  par  Jules  Humbert,  Taris,  1905. 
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march  of  both  expeditions  was  through  trackless  plains  and  woods, 
across  impetuous  rivers  and  deep  morasses,  in  tropic  heat  and  tor- 
rential rains  that  were  more  than  enough  to  depress  tlie  stoutest 
liearts.  But  tliese  dauntless  soldiers  of  fortune  pressed  onward,  fully 
convinced  that  they  would  eventually  find  the  object  of  their  quest. 
After  untold  trials  and  dangers  Quesada  at  length  reached  tlie  Prov- 
ince of  Papamene,  at  the  headwaters  of  tlie  Caqueta  or  Japurá,  and 
thence  made  his  way  to  Popayan,  whence  he  was  glad  to  return  to 
Bogota  a  wiser  but  a  poorer  man. 

Von  Hutten,  after  following  him  to  Timana,  near  the  crest  of  the 
eastern  Cordillera,  to  the  southeast  of  Popayan,  faced  about  and 


A  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  THE  SPANIARDS  AND  INDIANS. 

directed  his  course  toward  the  river  Guaviare,  on  the  banks  of  which 
his  Indian  guide  had  assured  him  was  a  great  city  called  Maca  toa,  the 
capital  of  a  region  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  story  he  showed  the  German  leader  samples  of  gold 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  apples  or  nisperos,  which,  he  said,  had  been 
brought  from  that  city.  But  before  he  could  reach  his  eagerly  cov- 
eted goal  the  winter  season  came  on,  and  the  entire  country  was 
inundated.  There  was  then  nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but  seek 
higher  ground  and  await  the  return  of  the  dry  season.  But  as  the 
district  in  which  they  took  refuge  was  sparsely  populated  and  almost 
entireh^  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence  the  intrepid  explorers 
soon  began  to  experience  all  the  liorrors  of  famine.  Vov  a  while  their 
chief  sustenance  was  a  mixture  of  maize  and  ants.  The  ants  were 
secured  by  placing  some  maize  near  the  opening  of  an  ant  hill,  and 
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when  it  was  covered  with  these  insects  they  consumed  maize  and 
insects  together  and  thus  appeased  their  hunger.  But  as  there  was 
not  enough  of  this  aliment  for  all,  many  were  fain  to  appease  the 
gnawings  of  hunger  by  consuming  grubs,  beetles,  or  other  things 
equally  disgusting.  In  consequence  of  this  their  hair,  beards,  and 
eyebrows  fell  off.  '* Finally,''  writes  Oviedo  y  Baños,  ''all  were 
covered  with  pestiferous  tumors  and  poisonous  ulcers,  and  that 
afflicted  troop  was  converted  into  a  theater  of  miseries  and  an 
hospital  of  misfortunes/'  *  When  the  inundation  had  subsided 
sufficiently  to  permit  them  to  travel  they  resumed  their  march,  and 
after  long  wandering  about  in  the  wilderness  they  found  themselves 
again  at  Nuestra  Señora,  whence  they  had  departed  a  twelvemonth 
before. 

Their  failure  and  hardships  did  not,  however,  cause  them  to 
abandon  their  enterprise.  Far  from  it.  Their  ardor  was  as  quench- 
less and  their  determination  to  achieve  success  was  as  strong  as  when 
they  took  their  departure  from  Coro.  The  reported  existence  toward 
the  south  of  a  country  abounding  in  gold  and  silver  supplied  them 
with  a  new  clue  and  gave  new  zest  to  the  expedition.  After  a  long 
and  perilous  march,  during  which  they  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Uapes  and  visited  their  capital,  Macatoa,  the  brave  and  per- 
severing expeditioners  reached  the  land  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
Omaguas  who  inhabited  the  territory  between  the  Guaviare  and  the 
Caqueta,  that  land  which  Wallace,  as  late  as  1853,  called  ''the 
unknown  regions  between  the  Rio  Guaviare  on  one  side  and  the 
Japurá  on  the  other/' 

Here,  from  an  elevated  position,  the  adventurers  descried  what 
they  fondly  believed  was  the  goal  which  they  had  so  long  been 
striving  to  reach.  It  was  a  city  so  large  that  though  it  was  near  at 
hand  it  extended  beyond  the  range  of  vision.  The  streets  were 
straight  with  the  houses  close  together,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  was 
an  imposing  edifice,  which  their  Indian  guide  informed  them  was  the 
palace  of  Quarica,  the  lord  of  the  Omaguas.  The  structure  also 
served  as  a  temple  in  which,  Von  Hutten's  guide  stated,  were  idols  of 
massive  gold.  Some  of  them,  he  averred,  were  as  large  as  children 
3  and  4  years  old,  while  one  of  them  was  of  the  size  of  a  full-grown 
woman.  Besides  these  objects  there  were  also  there  incalculable 
treasures  belonging  to  the  cacique  and  his  vassals.  And  beyond  this 
great  city,  the  Spaniards  were  assured,  were  other  larger  and  richer 
cities  belonging  to  powerful  chieftains,  who  governed  countless  sub- 
jects and  whose  treasures  of  gold  were  far  greater  than  those  of  the 
lord  of  the  imposing  city  on  which  their  eyes  were  then  riveted. 

With  such  vast  riches  within  their  grasp  the  adventurers  were 
beside  themselves  with  joy.  And  although  they  counted  but  40  men 
all  told,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  city  in  which,  as  they  had 

»  Op.  cit.,  Tom.  I,  p.  157. 
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been  apprised,  was  a  larger  and  well-trained  army.  Putting  spurs  to 
his  horse,  Von  Hutten  dashed  forward,  followed  by  his  men,  who  all 
confidently  expected  to  be  in  a  few  hours  the  possessors  of  princely 
fortimes.  But  a  well-directed  javelin  from  the  hand  of  an  Omaguan 
Indian,  which  seriously  wounded  the  daring  leader,  suddenly  arrested 
the  impetuous  onset  and  compelled  the  attacking  party  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.     But  15,000  Omaguan  warriors  were  soon  in  hot  pur- 


AMAZONS  PRACTICING  ARCHERY  ON  THEIR  PRISONERS  AND  PREPARING  TO 
ROAST  THEIR  VICTIMS. 

Raleigh  says  of  them:  *'  If  In  the  wars  they  tooke  any  prisoners  *  *  *  in  the  end  fo  r  certaine  they 
put  them  to  death,  for  they  are  said  to  be  very  cruel  and  bloodthirsty."  They  were  first  heard 
of  in  South  America  when  Orellana  made  his  celebrated  voyage  down  the  Amazon. 

suit  and  shortly  after  engaged  the  invaders  in  battle.  The  Indians, 
however,  notwithstanding  their  vastly  superior  numbers,  were 
defeated  with  great  loss,  while  the  followers  of  Von  Hutten,  under 
the  command  of  Pedro  de  Limpias,  did  not  have  a  single  casualty. 
The  victors  then  returned  to  Nuestra  Señora,  where  six  months 
before  they  had  left  their  infirm  and  incapacitated  companions.  A 
council  of  war  was  then  convened,  in  which  it  was  decided  not  to 
prosecute  the  enterprise  so  auspiciously  begun  without  more  men. 
These  had  to  be  obtained  from  Coro.  But  Von  Hutten  did  not  live 
to  realize  his  fond  hopes,  for  he  was  soon  afterwards  cruelly  mur- 
dered through  the  treachery  of  Pedro  de  Limpias,  when  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  disbanded  without  making  any 
further  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  rich  kingdom  which  they 
had  discovered  and  which  they  had  already  considered  as  theirs  by 
right  of  virtual  conquest. 
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Did  Von  I  lut  ten  really  discover  El  Dorado  ?  He  certainly  thought 
so,  as  did  likewise  his  brave  followers.  Fully  crediting  what  his 
Indian  guides  had  told  him  regarding  the  vast  treasures  of  gold  kept 
in  the  temple  of  the  Omaguas,  he  concluded  at  once  that  the  cacique 
of  this  tribe  was  no  other  than  the  long-sought-for  ^'Gilded  King/' 
although  he  had  no  ocular  evidence  of  the  fact  or  any  tangible 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  great  stores  of  gold  and  silver  of  which 
he  had  heard  such  glomng  reports.  As  to  the  city  of  the  Omaguas, 
which,  we  are  told,  was  so  large  that  it  extended  beyond  the  range 
of  vision,  it  was  manifestly  the  creation  of  an  excited  fancy  and  as 
much  of  an  exaggeration  as  the  battle  of  39  Europeans  against  15,000 
Indians.  It  could,  at  best,  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  agglomer- 
ation of  villages,  and  the  palace  and  temple,  far  from  being  the  im- 
posing edifice  described,  was  but  a  large  thatched  structure  similar 
to  those  still  seen  in  the  region  bordering  the  Equator.* 


Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  Von  Ilutten's 
expedition  created  an  extraordinary  sensation  both  in  the  New  and 
in  the  Old  World.  Other  adventurers  had  but  heard  of  El  Dorado, 
but  the  Gernuin  commander  and  his  men  had  actually  located  him 
and  had  gazed  on  his  palace,  which  was  an  immense  storehouse  of 
silver  and  gold.  Naturally  they  were  elated,  for  they  had  succeeded 
in  achieving  what  others  had  failed  to  accomplish.  The  Gilded  Man 
was  no  longer  a  mere  chimera  but  a  being  with  a  "local  habitation 
and  a  name."  lie  was  the  ruler  of  a  densely  populated  region 
between  the  Guaviare  and  the  Amazon  and  his  people  were  known 
as  Omaguas.  Thenceforward  the  name  El  Dorado  was  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Omaguas  and  both  names  were  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  inexhaustible  wealth. 

1  For  the  most  completo  and  authentic  account  of  the  expedition  of  Philip  von  Hutten  the  reader  is 
referretl  to  the  Noticias  Ubtoriales  de  las  Conquistas  de  Tierra  Firme  en  las  Indias  Occidentales,  por 
Fray  ledro  Simon,  Quinta  Noticia,  Capítulos  I  to  XI,  inclusive,  Cuenca,  11)26,  or  the  1882  edition  of 
Bogotá. 
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THE  STORY  OF  GUAYULE 

GUAYULE  is  pulled  up  by  tlie  roots.     The  native  peones  of 
Alexico  do  this  work  and  then  tie  the  shrub  into  bundles, 
make  up  burro  loads,  and  take  their  harvest  to  neighboring 
*' campos   de   guayule/'    the   field   centers   of   operations, 
where  the  shrub  is  baled  in  hand  presses,  then  hauled  in  wagons  to 
the  most  accessible  shipping  point,  and  so  by  rail  to  the  factor^'. 


AMCRfCAN   Union 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GUAYULE. 

The  northern  limit  of  guayule  is  in  the  southwestcni  part  of  Texas,  and  is  mnrked  approximately  by  Fort 
Stockton.  The  western  border  of  the  area  runs  to  the  southwest  to  about  Santa  Barbara  in  Chihuahua, 
then  to  the  southeast  to  about  San  Luis  Potosí.  The  eastern  border  follows  roughly  the  one  hundred 
and  first  meridian,  passing  through  Langtry  and  ending  at  Fort  Stoeklon,  Texas.  Isolated  specimens 
have  been  seen  in  the  Mexican  States  of  Sonora  and  Hidalgo.  Guayule  does  not  grow  over  all  this  so-called 
Chihuahuan  desert,  and  is  verj»^  ine^lar  in  its  distribut  ion,  but,  in  general,  climate  and  altitude  of  this 
area  offers  suitable  conditions  for  the  plant's  growth. 

There  at  last  modem  industrial  methods  arc  put  into  practice,  but 
up  to  that  step  the  gathering  of  the  plant  has  hitherto  been  primitive. 
There  is  an  interesting  storj^  about  this  guayule  plant.  It  \vas  ior 
years  overlooked  or  despised;  its  rubber  content  was  considered  of 
little  or  no  value,  and  when  at  last  acknowledged,  this  was  said  to  be 
inferior  to  other  rubber  because  it  did  not  come  from  the  Tropics. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all,  guayule  has  become  an  important  source  of  rub- 
ber supply,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  industry-, 

»  Lest  it  might  appear  that  too  little  quotation  from  Prof.  Lloyd's  work  has  Ijcen  employed,  it  is  advisable 
to  say  that  pnicticjilly  this  entire  article  is  a  quotation;  certainly  the  credit  for  all  the  details  is  due  him, 
and  therefore  identical  quotations  were  considered  unnecessary. 

22137— Bull.  2—12 3  177 
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factories  have  been  erected  close  to  the  guayule  fields,  and  towns 
have  grown  up  for  the  operatives  and  field  laborers.  Every  process 
of  the  production  of  rubber  from  the  plant  has  been  developed  into 
a  system;  even  gathering  the  shrub  receives  more  care  than  at  first; 
but  the  essence  of  the  whole  problem — that  is,  the  propagation  of 
guayule  so  that  a  continuous  supply  may  be  assured — is  as  yet  un- 
solved, and  if  once  the  land  is  completely  cleared  and  the  chances  of 
renewal  lost  the  industry  will  wither  and  die,  and  the  busy  areas  of 
to-day  will  become  depopulated  and  revert  to  the  wilderness. 

This  problem  of  how  to  grow  guayule,  so  that  a  harvest  may  be 
secured  with  as  much  confidence  as  with  which  we  gather  wheat  or 
apples,  has  recently  been  attacked  in  a  most  thorough  manner  and 
with  great  scientific  enthusiasm.  A  book  has  just  been  published 
containing  the  results  of  study  and  research  on  the  subject,  and  the 
library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  pleased  to  have  such  an 
important  volume  for  permanent  consultation  on  its  shelves.  If  all 
agricultural  and  industrial  problems  were  attacked  with  such  ex- 
haustive laboratory  methods  as  this  is,  perhaps  the  world  would 
move  much  faster. 

Guayvle  {Parthenium  ArgerUcUum  Gray),  A  Rubber  Plant  of  the 
Ghihnahuan  Desert,  By  Francis  Ernest  Lloydj  Professor  of  Plant 
Physiology ,  Alabama  Polytechnic  InstittUe.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  1911.  213  pages , 
with  46  plates,  chiefly  photographs,  presenting  about  100  illustra- 
tions of  various  conditions  and  stages  of  the  guayule  shrub  and  the 
industry  resulting  from  its  utiUzation. 

Prof.  Lloyd  begins  at  the  beginning.  The  historical  account 
introducing  the  story  of  guayule  admits  that  the  importance  of  the 
shrub  is  essentially  associated  with  the  needs  and  uses  of  rubber, 
but  it  is  stated  that  as  a  plant  the  discovery  of  it  was  first  made  by 
J.  M.  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  in  1852,  whUe  attached  to  the  Mexican  bound- 
ary survey,  near  Escondido  Creek,  Tex.  It  was  first  described  by 
Prof.  Asa  Gray  some  years  later.  The  original  type  specimen 
which  he  described  is  now  in  the  Gray  Herbarium  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  in  his  ''Botany  of  the  Boundary,"  published  in  1859, 
he  called  it,  as  a  new  specimen,  Parthenium  argentatum,  credit  being 
given  of  course  to  Dr.  Bigelow.  In  a  later  work  by  Prof.  Gray, 
1886,  the  significant  statement  is  made  that  it  "produces  a  gum  or 
resin  in  Mexico."  The  vulgar  name  *' guayule"  is  traced  to  an 
assumed  Aztec  word  (quahu),  meaning  wood,  tree,  and  another 
word  (oUi,  rubber;  Spanish  hule).  The  suggestion  that  the  Spanish 
hay  and  the  Aztec  olU,  meaning  rubber,  have  become  hayoUi,  hayule, 
and  guayule,  being  thrown  aside  as  not  seriously  to  be  entertained. 

The  old  tradition  about  the  country  peon  in  Mexico  and  his  rubber 
ball  made  from  the  juice  of  the  shrub  is  repeated  with  considerable 
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evidence,  and  tJiere  seems  little  doubt  that,  in  common  with  the 
manufacture  ox  mescal  and  hke  primitive  industries,  the  making 
of  rubber  balls  from  guayule,  just  as  from  latex  plants,  antedates 
the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniard.  It  is  interesting* to  note 
in  this  connection  that  the  mastication  process  adopted  by  the 
natives  is  analogous  to  the  only  widely  used  modern  method  of 
obtaining  the  crude  rubl)er  on  a  large  scale,  a  masticatory  process 
also. 

Guayule  has  for  a  long  time  been  used  as  a  fuel,  and  in  tliis  way 
nmch  loss  has  resulted,  for  as  it  burns  with  a  fierce  smoky  flame,  it 


A  FIELD  AFTER  THE  REMOVAL  OF  GUAYULE. 

This  shows  a  quantity  of  olhor  shrubs  on  what  was  a  good  field  of  guayule.  An  indiration  of  what  the 
proportion  of  usabfo  to  us^^less  plants  is  can  be  obtained  by  comparing  this  illustration  with  the 
preceding. 

was  oi  advantage  in  the  crude  Mexican  smelters,  and  therefore 
thousands  of  acres  were  depleted  of  their  guayule  before  the  rubber 
value  of  the  shrub  became  known.  This  accounts  for  the  curious 
fact  that  some  places  where  guayule  would  naturally  be  expected 
to  be  found  arc  barren  of  the  plant;  not  because  it  has  not  grown 
or  w'ill  not  grow  there,  but  because  it  was  so  com])letely  uprooted 
that  no  reproductive  power  remained. 

Public  attention  was  drawn  to  guayule  rubber  for  the  first  time 
in  1876,  by  an  exliibition  sent  from  Durango  to  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition  at   Philadelphia.     In    the   same  year   the    Natural   Histor}' 
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Society  of  Mexico  took  up  the  study  of  the  plant  and  reported  the 
presence  of  rubber  of  good  quaUty  The  utihzation  of  guayule 
rubber,  other  than  by  the  natives,  was  made  in  1888,  wlien  a  special 
agent  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  obtain '^rubber-bark";  100,000  pounds 
were  actually  shipped  to  New  York,  decorticated,  the  bark  and 
twig3  ground  up  finely,  and  the  rubber  coagulated,  the  result  being 
an  extraction  of  18  per  cent  (the  wood  not  being  taken  into  account) 
rubber  equal  to  the  best  grades.  Undoubtedly  this  ''bark''  was 
guaj^ule.  In  that  same  year  samples  of  the  rubber  were  sent  to 
England,  and  some  of  the  raw  material,  chewed  out  by  the  natives, 


BALING  GUAYULE. 

Primitive  methods  of  gathcrinK  guayule  are  still  usthI  in  many  of  the  op<^rations,  but 
as  it  approaches  the  factory  more  modem  methods  are  adopted.  The  shrub  is 
compressed  into  bales  on  the  field,  and  from  there  transported  to  the  mill. 

was  sent  to  a  German  chemist,  who  reported  unfavorably,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  article. 

In  1901  a  laboratory  was  established  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  which 
may  therefore  be  considered  the  birthplace  of  the  inckistry.  The 
result  of  the  laboratory  experience  was  a  factory  at  Jimulco,  from 
which  factory  rubber  was  put  on  the  market  for  the  first  time  in 
1905.  In  1902  certain  American  capitalists  financed  an  ultimately 
successful  series  of  experiments  by  which  crude  rubber  was  extracted 
by  a  mechanical  process,  which  reached  a  market  in  1904.  There- 
after a  large  factory  was  built  at  Torreón,  and  from  1905  extracting 
factories  were  established  in  various  local  points  of  the  guayule 
area  in  Mexico.     In  1909  a  factory  was  established  in  Texas,  although 
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A  GUAYULt:  SHRUB,  FROM  ROOT  TO  TWIG. 

If  once  the  virgin  guayule  has  been  removed,  big  plants  will  no  more  be  seen.  Even  to-day  a 
plant  weiriiing  over  5  kilos  (11  pounds)  is  exceptional.  A  meter  in  height  (3i  feet)  is  beyond 
the  rule.  Younger  and  small  plants,  if  carefully  treated,  have,  however,  the  proper  amount  of 
rubber  to  make  their  cultivation  and  gathering  profitable. 
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guayule  rubber  had  been  produced  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
from  factories  outside  of  the  guayule  areas,  however.  By  the  end 
of  1910  the  industry  had  assumed  immense  proportions,  the  esti- 
mates giving  $65,000,000  (gold)  invested,  and  about  the  same  value 
of  shrub  in  sight  to  be  gathered  in  Coahuila  alone. 

The  northern  limit  of  the  distribution  of  the  guayule  is  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Texas,  continuous  with  its  presence  in  Mexico. 
The  periphery  of  this  area  is  approximately  as  follows:  From  the 
western  extremity  of  Presidio  County,  in  Texas,  the  western  boundary 
runs  somewnat  southwest  till  it  reaches  the  northern  boundary  of 


GUAYULE  IN  BALES  AWAITING  SHIPMENT. 

SoiDetîmes  the  çuaynie  field  is  close  to  a  railway  line,  and  in  that  case  it  is  easier  to  trans- 
port it  to  the  factory  by  train  tlum  to  haul  it  all  the  way  in  wagon.  The  baling  process 
adds  materially  to  the  facility  and  economy  oí  shipment 

Durango,  yet  a  small  amount  of  guayule  has  been  found  in  the  Sierra 
Madre  east  of  Sahuaripa,  Sonora;  from  near  Santa  Barbara,  Chihua- 
hua, the  line  turns  toward  the  southeast,  and  below  the  State  of 
Durango  it  turns  still  farther  to  the  east,  curving  northward  again 
not  far  from  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  yet  guayule  has  been  found 
near  Pachuca,  State  of  Hidalgo,  which  is  probably  its  southernmost 
Umit;  from  San  Luis  Potosi  the  one  hundred  and  first  meridian 
marks  roughlj^  the  eastern  boundary  as  far  north  as  Langtry,  Texas; 
the  northern  boundary  is  about  on  a  line  with  Fort  Stockton,  Texas. 
Guayule  is,  therefore,  a  plant  of  the  Chihuahuan  desert,  and  although 
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it  may  be  found  in  parts  of  western  Sonora,  southern  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico,  it  certainly  is  not  common  there  and  is  really  at  home 
only  in  the  northern  area  of  the  central  plateau. 

There  are  approximately  130,000  square  miles  (or  290,000  square 
kilometers)  within  which  guayule  has  its  native  habitat.  Only  a 
small  portion  carries  guayule,  an  estimate  by  Endlich  (1905)  of  about 
27,000  square  miles  (or  70,000  square  kilometers)  being  probably 
correct  as  far  as  the  actual  i)roductive  area  is  concerned.  The  great 
irregularity  of  distribution  makes  it  very  difficult  to  approach  an 
actual  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  guayule  per  acre,  so  that  further 
study  on  this  point  is  necessary. 


STACKS  OF  OUAYULE  READY  FOR  TRANSPORT  IN  WAGONS  TO  THE 

FACTORY. 

The  whole  region  in  question  is  embraced  within  the  northern  part 
of  the  central  plateau  (mesa  central)  of  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  area 
of  Texas.  The  altitude  there  varies  from  2,000  to  10,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  but  the  range  of  the  guayule  extends  from  2,000  feet  to 
about  7,000  feet,  although  the  most  important  acreage  is  found  below 
the  6,500-foot  altitude. 

Climatic  conditions  are  of  important  and  practical  bearing  on  the 
commercial  problem  of  guayule.  Many  proposed  operations  relative 
to  the  culture  of  the  pJant  involve  the  use  of  water,  and  success  on  a 
large  scale  must  be  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  desert  areas  to 
be  utilized.  The  region  is  arid,  but  the  infant  plant  rsquires  water, 
and  where  it  can  not  be  obtained  it  can  not  be  cultivated. 

The  lowest  temperatures  to  which  guayule  can  be  subjected  are  not 
known,  but  it  will  stand  a  cold  approaching  frost,  although  freezing 
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will  kill  it.  When  cultivation  is  attempted,  however,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  delicate  nursling  is  not  nipped  in  the  bud.  Such 
studies  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  Prof.  Lloyd  will 
require  more  time  before  he  reaches  conclusions  which  can  be  made 
the  rules  for  systematic  propagation  of  the  guayule. 

The  character  of  the  soil  suitable  for  the  natural  growth  of  guayule, 
as  well  as  for  its  commercial  propagation,  is  nevertheless  well  under- 
stood. It  is  a  lover  of  stony  ground,  shunning  alluvial  soil  and  apt 
to  be  crowded  out  by  plant  competition  if  it  happens  to  get  a  small 
foothold  in  the  richer  bottoms  of  the  bolsones  or  flat  vaUeys  among 
the  mountains.  It  prefers  the  foot  slopes  and  foothills.  It  loves  a 
highly  calcareous  soil,  and  therefore  confines  itself  to  the  cretaceous 
region  of  the  central  plateau,  although  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  absence  of  lime  is  not  a  hindrance  to  mature  plants,  while  it  does 
appear  helpful  to  the  period  of  germination. 

The  mariola  (Partheninm  incanum)  is  a  species  closely  related 
to  guayule,  and  in  fact  is  called  by  the  peones  ^'hembra  de  guayule" 
(female  guayule),  apparently  because  of  the  very  constant  associa- 
tion of  the  two  species.  Other  plants  also  grow  in  the  same  soil,  but 
do  not  seem  to  lead  to  confusion  among  those  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  guayule.  The  mariola  has  no  rubber,  however,  and  appar- 
ently does  not  restrict  the  growth  of  its  stronger  mate.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  other  competitors.  As  a  rule  the  guayule  is  dominant 
in  its  own  habitat,  but  it  by  no  means  holds  that  the  young  plant 
can  withstand  association  with  sturdy  rivals  of  the  desert.  The 
agaveœ  can  crowd  out  the  guayule.  Huisache,  a  characteristic 
treelet  of  the  Mexican  desert,  must  have  some  deterring  influence  on 
growth,  and  with  such  instances  a  general  rule  can  be  estabUshed 
that  when  guayule  is  once  started  it  is  seldom  killed  outright  by  con- 
tact with  its  neighbors;  but  the  occupancy  of  the  ground  by  other 
species  that  have  superior  methods  for  spreading — and  there  are 
many  of  this  character — must  gradually  reduce  the  surface  and 
water  supply  available  for  the  guayule,  if  left  to  nature,  and  that 
therefore,  in  all  efl'orts  at  propagation,  these  factors  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Of  enemies  of  the  guayule  there  are  abundance.  Some  are  para- 
sites of  the  vegetable  world,  clinging  to  the  plant  so  as  to  strangle  it 
or  at  least  to  reduce  the  rubber  output  to  an  undesirable  minimum; 
some  are  of  the  animal  world,  microscopic  beetles  or  similar  insects; 
others  of  the  boring  instinct,  this  one  particularly  attacking  the  plant 
after  it  has  been  gathered,  but  then  very  vigorously  and  with  disas- 
trous results  to  the  rubber  contained  in  it.  Grazing  animals,  hke 
burros,  goats,  and  rabbits,  crop  the  shrub  persistently,  and  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  during  the  year.  All  these  maUgn  influences 
can,  however,  be  reduced  if  once  the  problem  of  conserving  guayule 
has  been  solved. 
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The  mature  guajnile  plant  is  about  3  feet  tall,  has  a  spread  of  about 
4  feet»  and  weighs  about  11  pounds.  Larger  plants  are  reported, 
but  they  are  exceptionally  above  the  average.  Plants  about  2  feet  in 
height  are  to  be  considered  large  for  commercial  purposes.  When 
once  the  \drgin — that  is,  the  present — crop  of  naturally  grown  guayule 
has  been  removed,  big  plants  will  no  more  be  seen.  The  plant  will 
disappear  altogether  if  no  means  of  reproducing  the  species  is  prac- 
ticed, but  if  that  favorable  result  is  actually  attained  the  stage  of 
maturity  sufficient  for  the  commercial  acquisition  of  rubber  will  be 
well  short  of  the  full  plant  described  above. 

In  most  rubber-producing  plants  the  rubber  occurs  in  the  latex, 
but  in  the  guayule,  as  in  a  few  other  known  plants,  rubber  is  laid 
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THE  EXTERIOR  OF  A  MODERN  GUAYULE  FACTORY. 

The  guayule  shrab,  after  it  is  gathered  by  the  native  workmen  from  the  fields,  Is  carried  in  bales  to 
the  factory  yard,  where  they  are  stored  for  future  manipulation.  Careful  investigation  has  shown 
that  prolonged  exposure  out  of  doors  makes  the  subseauent  extraction  of  guayiile  more  difficult, 
so  that  considerable  attention  is  nowadays  given  to  tnis  detail  and  storehouses  are  being  used. 
Another  method  of  economy  is  to  compress  the  shrub  into  bales,  as  already  ilhistrated,  instead  of 
leaving  that  process  to  the  primitive  control  of  the  native  workmen. 

down  within  certain  cells  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  formation  of 
starch.  Rubber  in  guayule  occurs  in  almost  all  the  cells  of  the 
ground  tissue  in  root  and  stem.  The  leaves  contain  little  or  none, 
but  what  little  may  be  secreted  there  occurs  in  the  outermost  cells  as 
droplets.  How  the  rubber  comes  or  why,  is  as  yet  only  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Better  known,  and  fortunately  for  commercial  reasons 
of  greater  importance,  is  the  fact  that  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
plant  (during  the  summer)  is  accompanied  by  a  less  rapid  secretion 
of  rubber,  which  would  indicate  that  the  secretion  of  rubber  is  a 
secondaiy  physiologic  process.  This  question  of  the  variation  in  the 
relative  rubber  content  of  the  guayule  according  to  the  time  of  the 
year  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  and  should  be  reaUzed. 
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A  MODKRN  CÎUAYULK  FACTORY. 

Top,  the  upper  floor,  where  the  pebble  mills  are  charged;  cenier.  the  lower  floor,  with  discharging 
chutes  and  ditch  from  pebble  mills;  bottom,  a  battery  of  washing  and  sliseting  michine?. 

In  extracting  rubber  from  guayule,  machinery  playvS  aii  important  part,  but  imitates  the  primi- 
tive mastication  process  of  tlie  natives.  The  shrub  is  first  washed  to  free  it  from  foreign  sui>- 
stances;  it  is  then  passed  between  rolls  which  comminute  it  in  a  moist  stale:  the  resulting  mass 
is  next  placed  in  a  pebble  mill,  which  is  a  short  cylinder  of  steel  lined  with  flint  bricks,  siich  as 
is  used  in  grinding  cenieni;  flint  shore-pebbles  are  f?mployed  for  the  grinding.  The  pebble-mill 
charge  consists  of  one-third  its  volume  of  pebbles,  one-half  of  water,  with  (J  to  8  bushels  of  shrub; 
the  mill  revolves  until  a  finely  ground  pulp  of  rubber  globules  and  débris  is  obtained:  the  rubber 
is  ultimately  separated  from'  the  valueless  mass  chagasse)  by  proct*sses  of  washing,  draining,  and 
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The  loss  arising  frjm  ignorance  of  this  factor  may  not  be  demonstra- 
ble at  the  factor}",  but  it  has  its  economic  value  nevertheless. 

It  happens  that  the  easiest  time  to  work  at  harvesting  the  crop  is 
wliile  the  ground  is  still  soft  from  the  rains  and  when  water  is  rela- 
tively plentifid,  but  this  is  the  worst  possible  time  to  take  the  plant 
as  regards  its  rubber  content.  As  the  entire  plant  must  be  sacrificed 
to  obtain  the  rubber  in  it,  tliese  details  ought  to  be  considered  l)y 
rubber  gatherers. 

The  percentage  of  pure  rubber  in  tlie  whole  plant  may  be  stated  at 
9.Õ,  that  in  the  whole  trunk  at  9.9,  the  root  7.8,  the  branches  and 
leaves  9.7.     If  "mill  weight"  is  taken  as  a  basis,  tlie  percentage  of 


A  BOX  FOR  GROWING  SEED. 

A  tray  with  colls  4  inches  squarp  has  lieen  used  in  which  to  plant  pua>iilo  spods  and  to 
care  for  them  until  the  most  delicate  stage  had  passed.  Successful  results  weni 
npcorded. 

pure  rubber  in  the  whole  plant  is  given  as  7.S;  all  of  which  corre- 
sponds with  factor}^  experience  and  is  therefore  exact  enough  for 
practical  pui*poses.  The  reason  why  this  rubl)er  appears  in  guayule 
is  perhaps  of  minor  importance  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
but  it  has  a  scientific  interest,  although  the  explanation  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  It  seems  possible  that  the  rubber  acts  as  a 
sort  of  blanket  (reducing  to  some  extent  the  passage  of  water  to  the 
outer  ti.SvSues  of  the  plant),  and  as  a  storage  material.  Tliere  is  no 
positive  evidence  that  rubber  is  a  food  material  in  the  guayule,  yet 
the  evidence  against  that  theory  is  tenuous,  and  tlie  food  value  of 
rubber  has  been  asserted.  The  most  succinct  statement  that 
Prof.  Lloyd  makes  in  this  regard  is  tliat  rul)ber  appears  to  luive  no 
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PACKING  A  50-POUND  BRICK  OF  GUAYULE  RUBBER. 

After  the  guayule  has  been  extracted  from  the  shrub  and  the  crude  rubber  obtained  in  shape  for 
market,  it  is  prepared  into  cubes,  boxed,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  eastern  factories,  where  fur- 
ther processes  ofrefinement  make  pure  rubber  out  of  it. 
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physiologic  function  in  the  guayule,  although  this  is  of  course  con- 
trary to  all  scientific  phenomena  as  to  cause  and  effect. 

A  more  vital  question  than  the  problem  of  the  presence  of  rubber 
in  guayule  is  that  which  concerns  the  amount  of  guayule  in  exist- 
ence on  the  region  over  which  the  plants  are  known  to  grow. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  supply  of  the  shrub  to  the  manufacture  ? 
What  is  the  total  supply  in  sight,  as  to  its  rate  of  reproduction 
under  natural  conditions,  and  as  to  the  possibiUty  of  its  cultivation  Î 
This  is  the  most  important  immediate  question  and  must  be  approx- 
imately answered  before  the  subject  of  cultivating  a  crop  is  dis- 
cussed.    The  best  calculation  seems  to  be  that  of  Endlich,  who 


SEEDLING  OF  THE  GUAYULE. 

Prof.  Lloyd  has  been  able  to  grow  guayule  from  the  seed.  It  is  still  a 
question  for  experimental  determination  how  much  a  field  may  be 
repopulated  from  young  plants  remaining  ungathered,  but  seeding  in 
favorable  years  in  true  horticultural  manner  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
prove  distinctly  beneficial. 

assumed  an  average  amount  of  half  a  ton  per  hectare  Oiectare  = 
2.471  acres)  in  virgin  fields.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  about 
70,000  square  kilometers  (27,000  square  miles)  is  the  total  produc- 
tive area  of  the  guayule  region,  but  probably  only  one-tenth  of  this 
carries  the  shrub;  so  that  the  sum  of  375,000  tons  is  the  total  supply 
of  guayule  in  Mexico.  If  this  yields  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of  rubber, 
there  are  from  26,250  to  37,500  tons  of  guayule  rubber  (in  1910) 
available.  It  is  estimated  that  about  225,000  tons  of  slirub  were 
disposed  of  up  to  June,  1909,  or,  allowing  for  a  liberal  advance  on 
the  above  figure,  somewhat  over  half  the  total  supply  on  the  ground. 
On  the  other  hand,  careful  estimates  made  for  business  purposes 
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show  that  there  were  (at  that  time,  1909)  at  least  200,000  tons  of 
shrub  still  available. 

AUowing  for  guayule  remaining  on  the  fields  already  gone  over,  but 
which  is  redeemable  by  later  and  better  methods,  it  seems  not  im- 
I)robable  that  the  total  original  amount  of  guayule  reached  500,000 
tons.  The  amount  existent  in  Texas  being  left  out  of  account,  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  the  total  quantity  of  virgin  shrub  will 
be  sufficient  to  last  more  than  four  to  six  years  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption.  Taking  the  last  term— six  years — as  the  ultimate 
duration  of  the  natural  supply,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
is  the  period  within  which  the  solution  of  the  cultivation  must  be 
compassed  if  the  plant  is  to  be  retained  alive,  and  if  the  intkistry  of 
rubber  gathering  from  guayule  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  method  of  extraction  is  interesting,  especially  as  it  has  been 
developed  sui  generis,  and  differs  from  those  methods  that  prepare 
crude  rubber  from  latex  plants.  As  guayule  rubber  exists  in  the 
cells  of  the  plant  and  will  not  escape  by  bleeding,  the  material  must 
be  dissolved  out,  after  preliminary  grinding,  by  chemical  agents,  or 
agglomerated  mechanically.  Both  methods  are  used,  but  the  me- 
chanical process  has  more  interest.  The  shrub  is  first  washed,  then 
passed  between  rolls  in  which  is  is  comminuted  (chewed)  while  it  is 
sprinkled  mth  water;  next  revolved  in  a  ''pebble-miir'  within  which 
the  rubber  escapes  from  the  mass.  Subsequent  treatment  frees  the 
rubber  from  impurities,  so  that  it  is  ready  to  place  on  the  market 
where  the  usual  refinement  and  manufacture  accorded  other  rubbers 
are  undergone. 

What  is  to  become  of  this  immense  local  industry  if  guayule 
disappeai*s?  Can  anything  be  done  to  conserve  the  supply  by 
successfully  carrying  out  the  modern  principles  of  reforestation  ? 

This  w^hole  problem  is  the  essence  oi  Prof.  Lloyd's  work  on  guayule. 
AU  that  has  been  written  hitherto  and  epitomized  in  this  review  is 
really  but  a  preliminary  study  for  the  substantial  foundation  of 
knowledge  about  the  subject.  When  the  capitahst  begins  to  see  that 
nature  has  set  a  definite  limit  to  the  rate  of  supply,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  moment  to  determine  what  can  be  done  to  meet  the  demand. 
At  first  the  plant  cost  next  to  nothing  and  the  privilege  of  gathering 
the  shrub  was  leased  at  a  very  low  figure.  Then  came  the  earliest 
efforts  to  germinate  the  seed  and  to  cultivate  the  plant.  Although 
a  few  plants  did  grow,  lack  of  success  was  the  usual  result.  Opti- 
mistic statements  as  to  the  possibility  of  propagation  have  been  made, 
and  it  has  even  been  claimed  that  the  whole  problem  of  cultivation 
at  a  profit  has  been  solved.  Caution  about  taking  these  statements 
is  necessaiy,  however,  because  the  reason  for  the  secretion  of  rubber, 
for  wliich  alone  the  guayule  is  of  value,  has  not  been  solved,  and  a 
skeptical  attitude  must  be  assured  concerning  that  vital  point. 
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What  has  been  accompUshed,  therefore,  is  well  worth  describing. 
Since  the  recognition  of  the  danger  of  disappearance  of  guayule  two 
commercial  companies  have  spent  time  and  money  in  seeking  to 
put  the  cultivation  of  guayule  on  a  profitable  basis.  Countries  hav- 
ing desert  lands  on  which  guayule  might  grow  have  experimented, 
imder  scientific  control,  with  the  purpose  of  making  them  produc- 
tive, and  it  can  be  stated  that  Germany  would  like  to  introduce  the 
plant  on  its  possessions  in  East  Africa.  The  continuous  efforts 
of  Prof.  Lloyd  in  this  direction  merit  the  highest  praise.  In  fact, 
one  must  see  the  book  to  understand  the  painstaking  thoroughness 
with  which  he  has  attacked  the  subject.     Entire  chapters  are  de- 
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SEEDLINGS  GROWING  IN  BOXES. 

A  good,  fairly  even  stand  of  sturdy  seedlings  was  obtained  by  the  nursery  method, 
and  these  could  later  be  transplanted. 

voted  to  the  study  of  the  histology  of  the  plant  and  to  its  morphol- 
ogy. The  seed,  the  roots,  and  the  leaves  are  carefully  analyzed  ;  the 
method  of  growth  under  varying  conditions  is  studied  to  the  sHghtest 
details,  and  the  results  of  the  work  are  such  that  if  other  experiments 
are  taken  up  where  he  left  off,  the  goal  will  probably  be  reached  and 
the  commercial  cultivation  of  guayule  become  an  assured  fact. 

The  final  chapter  deals  systematically  with  the  ''Cultivation  of 
Guayule.''^  In  encouragement  it  is  asserted  that  where  small  plants 
have  not  been  pulled  up  there  is  some  possibiUty  of  renewal  through 
the  simple  process  of  growth,  and  in  those  areas  a  new  crop  may  be 
gathered  after  the  expiration  of  such  time  as  nature  decides.  In 
other  places  where  this  primitive  way  of  gathering  the  plant  could  not. 
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on  account  of  the  rocky  surface,  be  practiced,  and  where,  therefore, 
numerous  small  and  some  mature  plants  were  left,  the  stand  will  be 
replenished  in  time. 

Guayule  is  reproduced  in  two  ways:  By  seed,  and  by  sprouts  from 
retoños,  either  normal  or  induced.  Retoños  are  growths  that  develop 
into  complete  plants  from  lateral,  superficially  placed,  horizontal 
roots,  or  from  roots,  primary  or  of  a  higher  order,  after  the  plant  has 
been  cut  away.  Both  methods  of  propagation  are  applicable  to 
field  cultivation,  granted  the  time,  the  skill,  and  the  money  to  carry 
out  the  rules.  This  is  definitely  settled  as  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
but  it  is  not  settled  that  cultivated  guayule  wül  have  a  sufficient 
rubber  content.     The  answer  can  come  only  from  nature  herself. 

Prof.  Lloyd  lays  down  several  simple  rules  for  gathering  the  present 
crop,  which  will  aid  the  conservation  of  what  yet  remains  available. 
For  instance,  cutting  the  plant  at  a  level  with  the  ground  is  better 
for  the  plant  and  better  for  the  men;  only  the  large  plants  should  be 
gathered,  as  the  smaller  ones,  weak  in  rubber  anyhow,  will  thus  be 
allowed  to  grow;  some  weeding  out  of  undesirable  neighbors  is 
advisable;  and  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  period  of  the  year 
in  which  the  crop  is  gathered.  This  is  the  story  as  far  as  it  has 
been  told.  The  last  chapter  is  yet  to  be  written,  but  can  contain 
only  one  statement — guayule  has  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth;  or  the  cheerful  alternative,  rubber  gathering  from  guayule  has 
become  a  continuous  industry. 
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AT  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurj'  South  America  was 
farther  away  from  the  United  States  than  was  China.     A 
long  voyage  across  the  Equator  to  tlie  southeast  for  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  or  a  fearsome  passage  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  down  the  west  coast  for  Chile  and  Peru,  and  a  mysterious 
cruise  along  the  Spanish  Main  for  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  was  tl\e 
limit  of  knowledge  of  that  great  continent. 


THE    STEAMSHir 


'BLUECUER"   LEAVING    NEW    YORK    HARBOR    ON    SOUTH 
AMERICAN   TOUR. 


To-daj'  a  trip  to  South  Ameiica  is  one  of  the  recognized  announce- 
ments of  the  steamship  companies,  and  several  of  the  well-establislied 
tourist  agencies  have  organized  parties  which  have  taken  or  are  about 
to  take  personally  conducted  excursions  into  regions  of  South  America 
wliich  a  few  years  ago  were  inaccessible  except  to  the  hardiest 
adventurer. 
196 
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In  fact,  it  is  astonishing;  how  numerous  and  how  inclusive  have 
become  these  tout's  to  South  America  and  with  what  eagerness  they 
are  received  by  the  traveUng  pubhc.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  learn 
that  all  those  who  have  taken  any  of  these  tours  to  South  America 
come  back  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  in  all 
parts  of  that  continent;  for  the  remarkable  accomplishments  evi- 
denced on  every  hand  in  the  municipal  and  national  activities;  for 
the  energy  displayed  in  the  railways,  the  public  utilities  companies, 
and  in  agriculture;  for  the  educational  spirit  and  industrial  ambition 
which  the  peoples  and  Governments  of  the  Republics  of  South  Amer- 
ica manifest  in  all  they  undertake. 

These  statements  are  pi'ovoked  by  the  advertisements  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  within  the  past  few  weeks.  For  1912, 
more  than  in  any  previous  year,  the  enthusiasm  for  visiting  South 
America  seems  about  to  demand  opportunity  to  satisfy  itself,  and  the 
steamship  and  tourist  companies  have  shown  themselves  alert  to 
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furnish  the  opportunity.  This  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the  agen- 
cies have  lagged  behind  the  desire  of  the  traveling  public.  Far  from 
it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  anticipated  this  desire  and  in  a  cer- 
tain way  created  it,  but  chiefly  to  the  extent  that  those  w^ho  had  the 
advantage  of  making  a  tour  a  year  or  so  ago  have  been  the  best 
advance  agents  for  all  subsequent  tours  proposed  by  companies  and 
associations  for  future  dates. 

Some  of  these  proposed  special  trips  to  South  America  are  very 
complete,  and  announce  an  itinerary  wliich  will  give  the  traveler  a 
splendid  chance  to  learn  the  best  that  is  in  the  southern  continent. 
Xo  hard  and  fast  rule  has  been  fLxed,  so  that  much  individual  sight- 
seeing can  be  enjoyed,  and  in  some  instances,  like  the  choice  between 
the  crossing  of  the  Andes,  or  the  passage  through  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan, the  tourist  may  use  his  own  discretion  about  what  appeals  to 
him  as  most  worth  wliile. 

There  is  the  I^on  Collver  Tour,  for  instance,  wliich  has  head- 
quarters at  SO  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  has 
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sent  [out  ¡a  [personally  conducted  party  on  February  3,  1912.  The 
itinerary  began  at  New  York,  and  includes  Cuba  (Antilla),  Jamaica, 
Panama,  where  a  stay  of  nine  days  is  made  with  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  canal.  Thence  they  go  to  Peru,  stopping 
at  a  few  seaports,  but  giving  the  chief  attention  to  lima  and  the 
Oroya  Railway;  from  MoUendo  an  inland  trip  is  to  be  made  to 
Arequipa,  then  to  Cuzco,  and  across  Lake  Titicaca  to  La  Paz,  the 
capital  of  Bohvia.  In  Chile  the  nitrate  fields  are  to  be  on  the  route, 
then  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  before  crossing  the  Andes  into  Argen- 
tina. A  week  is  scheduled  to  Buenos  Aires  with  excursions  to  near-by 
places,  and  three  days  to  Montevideo,  before  continuing  northward 
to  Brazil,  where  Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  to  be 
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visited.  From  tliis  city  the  party  steams  homeward  on  a  direct 
steamer,  touching  at  Bahia  and  Barbados  on  the  way,  the  plan  being 
to  arrive  in  New  York  on  May  3,  having  been  90  days  in  covering  a 
trip  of  about  12,000  miles. 

A  "Tour  of  South  America"  is  advertised  by  ïhos.  Cook  &  Son, 
245  Broadway,  New  York  (tour  14),  which  started  from  New  York 
on  January  20,  1912.  This  itmerary  takes  in  Cuba  (at  iVntilla  also). 
Jamaica,  and  Panama,  but  here  for  only  one  day,  although  bv  exer- 
cising the  choice  mentioned  in  the  former  paragraj^h,  a  lonii^er  stay 
mnv  ho  arranged  by  taking  an  earlier  steamer.  From  Panama  the 
next  stops  are  in  the  smaller  ports  of  Peru  before  going  ashore  at 
Callao  for  Lima.  Five  days  are  given  to  this  vicinity,  and ^ four  for 
the  trip  along  the  coast  to  Mollendo;  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  La  Paz  (in 
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Mountain  king  of  South  Anicricji,  rising  23.()W  feet  alwve  the  level  of  the  I'acific,  and  if  measured 
from  the  sea  bed  perhaps  lhe  highest  point  in  the  world,  for  the  ocean  olT  this  coast  soon  reaches 
unfathomable  depths. 
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Bolivia),  and  Lake  Titicaca  are  seen,  and  the  return  to  the  coast  is 
to  be  made  southward  to  the  port  of  Antofagasta  in  Chile.  In  that 
Republic.  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  with  the  surrounding  country  are 
visited,  and  the  Andes  are  to  be  crossed  by  the  railway  and  through 
the  tunnel.  Then  on  across  Argentina  to  Buenos  Aires  for  a  week. 
This  tour  includes  a  trip  by  the  railway  only  recently  opened  for 
passenger  traffic  to  Paraguay  and  its  capital  city  Asuncion,  where 
it  is  planned  to  spend  two  days  before  descending  the  Paraguay  River 
to  Buenos  Aires,  although,  using  the  choice  already  mentioned,  the 
traveler  may  devote  this  time  to  Argentina  if  he  i)refers.  To  Monte- 
video in  Uruguay  tliree  days  are  given,  then  to  Santos,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil.  With  stops  at  Bahia  and  Barbados, 
New  York  is  reached  on  May  3,  after  a  trip  of  105  days. 

The  Globe  Touring  Association,  623  South  Spring  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, California,  accomplishes  almost  the  same  itinerary,  modified 
by  its  start  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  party  is  advertised  to 
leave  from  Los  Angeles  in 
March,  1912,  and  to  go  to 
New  Orleans  ;  there  a  steamer 
is  taken  for  Cuba  (Habana), 
and  thence  to  Jamaica.  From 
Kiu^  I  :.  Li  I  ui  .:.,  ill  Panama, 
the  itinerary  coincides  with 
those  alreadv  mentioned.  Pan- 
ama and  the  canal,  Peru,  Bo- 
livia, Chile  and  the  Andes,  Ar- 
gentina and  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo,  and  the  ports  of 
Brazil,  including  Rio  de  Ja- 
noir  •  rif  c  îMîxo,  are  marked  as 
stopping  places.  If  the  pas- 
senger wishes,  the  return  trip  may  be  made  by  crossing  to  Europe 
via  Madeira,  Portugal,  and  coming  back  from  England,  France,  or 
Germany.  The  duration  of  the  tour  will  be  approximately  85  days, 
and  the  distance  about  the  same  as  the  others. 

The  Frank  C.  Clark  General  Ticket  &  Tourist  Agency,  in  the  Times 
Building,  Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  has  quite 
recently  decided  to  have  a  personally  conducted  party  make  this 
trip  around  South  America  during  1912,  and  as  tlieir  reputation  for 
ability  has  been  well  tested  in  various  tours  around  the  world,  in  some 
of  which  they  have  even  taken  a  special  steamer  for  the  better  com- 
fort of  their  guests,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  company  will  let  no 
pains  be  spared  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  arranged  for  tours  to  Panama,  leaving  New  York  January  25. 
February  10,  and  later. 
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And  in  regard  to  that  pleasant  feature  of  special  steamers  in  which 
to  lodge  the  members  of  any  party  fortunate  enough  to  select  that 
way  of  travel,  reference  has  already  been  made  (see  Bulletin  for 
November,  1911,  p.  861)  to  the  third  cruise  to  South  America  of  the 
steamship  Bluecher,  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  which  left  New 
York  January  20,  1912.  This  tour  covers  a  distance  of  19,039  miles, 
and  takes  in  the  east  coast  of  the  continent,  the  town  of  Punta 
Arenas,  in  Chile,  and  the  west  coast  as  far  north  from  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  as  Valparaiso.  The  traveler  has,  therefore,  the  chance  to 
see  both  the  Strait  and  the  wonderful  scenery  in  south  Chile,  and  to 
cross  the  Andes  by  the  railway  and  the  tunnel.  A  feature  of  this  trip, 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  '* round  South  America''  plan,  is  that  the 

steamer  touches  Para,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  River,  and  thus  gives 
to  the  tour  a  novelty  that  offsets  the 
loss  of  the  west  coast  countries  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  Hamburg- 
American  excursion  lasts  just  80 
days  from  New  York  and  back  again. 
Another  cruise  of  the  same  char- 
acter, "but  covering  a  different 
itinerary,  is  that  planned  by  the 
White  Star  Line  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine,  No.  9  Broad- 
way, New  York.  This  company  has 
set  aside  the  new,  triple-screw 
steamer  Laureniicj  of  14,892  tons, 
just  recently  launched,  and  con- 
stnicted  largely  for  cruises  in  the 
Tropics.  Two  trips  of  31  da3-s 
each  have  been  announced,  starting 
THE  TUNNEL  THROUGH  THE  ANDES,  fpom  and  Tctuming  to  Ncw  York, 
one  beginning  January  20  and  the  other  February  24,  1912. 
While  neither  cruise  crosses  the  Equator,  both  are  given  to 
very  fascinating  areas  within  the  Tropics,  and  should  therefore 
be  attractive  to  those  who  wish  to  visit  some  parts  of  Latin 
America  but  who  have  not  sufficient  time  to  spend  for  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  continent.  The  Laurentic  touches  at  Cuba, 
Haiti,  Jamaica,  Panama  (Colon),  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  several 
of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  Red  Cross  Line,  17  State  Street, 
New  York,  also  announced  a  19-day  cruise  on  the  new  tourist  steam- 
ship Stephano,  leaving  New  York  January  27,  and  visiting  Nassau 
Havana,  Kingston,  and  Colon. 

Other  opportunities  to  visit  various  sections  of  Latin  America  are 
now  offered  regularly  b}'^  several  steamship  lines,  who  find  it  profitable 
to   give   this   service  as  good   accommodation    as   modern   comfort 
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demands.  For  oxumple,  the  Ignited  Fruit  Co.  lias  a  regular  and  fre- 
quent schedule  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  Jamaica^  Colom- 
bia, Panama  (Colon),  Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala;  their  new  steamers 
are  first  class  in  every  respect,  and  tourist  arrangements  can  be  so 
made  that  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish  Main  may  be  visited  under  one 
ticket.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  (Atlas  Service)  both  announce  excursion  tickets  to 
many  ports  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  to  Panama,  while  many  cojr- 
binations  of  tourist  travel  may  be  arranged  through  their  booking 
offices.  In  fact,  tickets  can  be  purchased  from  all  the  lines  to  any 
city  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  so  that  by  their  aid  the  fear 
ot  misadventure  in  getting  a  ticket  from  a  foreigner  need  no  longer 


WAITING  FOR  THE  RACES  TO  BEGIN  AT  THE  HIPPODROME,  LIMA,   PERU. 

hold.  If  the  east  coast  of  South  America  is  to  be  visited,  these  com- 
panies arrange  for  a  combination  of  tickets  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Europe  and  from  there  to  Rio,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires,  in  any 
form  the  traveler  pleases. 

But  it  must  bo  emphasized  that  to-day  it  is  no  longer  necessar}^  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  twice  to  reach  Rio  or  Buenos  Aires  from  New  York. 
The  fine  steamers  of  the  Lamport  &  Ilolt  Line  make  the  voyage 
direct  between  these  great  capitals,  and  the  traveler  or  tourist  who 
can  not  avail  liimself  of  the  excursion  s^^stem,  but  who,  for  business 
reasons  or  for  pleasure,  is  desirous  to  go  to  South  America,  has  numerous 
lines  which  will  cany  him  wherever  he  wishes  to  go,  and  with  as  much 
comfort  as  he  can  expect  in  crossing  to  Europe  he  can  now  make  the 
vovage  between  North  and  South  America. 
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THE  su<;ar  crop,  like  man}'  others  of  the  ^eat  food  crops  of 
the  world,  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. The  increased  standard  of  living,  the  better  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  dietetic  value  of  sugar,  and  the  facilities 
of  rapid  transportation,  have  made  of  sugar  an  absolute  necessity  in 
our  daily  life. 

Not  many  generations  ago  sugar  was  a  luxury.  The  peoples  of 
countries  outside  of  the  natural  sugar  belt  tasted  pure  sugar  infre- 
quently; they  used  it  in  cooking  only  accidentally;  but  to-day,  when 
great  steamers  make  regular  trips  from  Cuba  and  Hawaii  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  carrying  sugar  across  the  seas,  sugar  is  constantly  seen 
on  the  tables  of  the  humblest  laborer. 

Since  the  development  of  the  method  of  extracting  in  commer- 
cially pa3"ing  quantities  the  sugar  from  the  beet  root,  the  demand  of 
the  people  living  in  nontropical  countries  has  been  met  to  some 
extent.  But  still  the  demand  grows  beyond  the  ordinary  annual 
supply  of  the  cane  and  beet-root  sugar  areas  as  at  present  cultivated. 

No  longer  is  there  fierce  com])etition  between  cane-sugar  and  beet- 
root sugar.  In  fact,  the  sugar  beet  has  in  some  countries  invaded 
the  natural  area  of  the  sugar  cane.  Yet  the  spread  of  one  not  far  from 
the  other,  although  at  one  time  threatening  to  upset  markets  and 
prices,  does  not  meet  the  human  appetite  for  the  ultimate  product  of 
both. 

In  England  the  wholesale  price  of  sugar  has  advanced  within  the 
past  year  almost  two  cents  a  pound.  In  the  United  States,  although 
such  an  enormously  disproportionate  increase  has  not  taken  place, 
nevertheless  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  general  consumer  has  felt  a  stiff 
uplift,  and  the  importers,  the  refiners,  and  the  wholesalers  declare 
that  no  other  reason  than  the  relatively  diminishing  crop  can  furnish 
an  adequate  explanation.  When  such  conditions  exist,  the  only 
rational  move  is — not  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  such  a  valuable 
food,  but — to  increase  the  source  of  supply. 

The  world's  cane-sugar  crop  is  variously  estimated,  and,  according 
to  authority  quoted,  at  somewhat  more  or  somewhat  less  than  8,500,- 
000  tons.  *  The  great  cane-sugar  countries  are  the  East  Indies,  Cuba, 
and  Java,  each  furnishing  considerably  more  than  1,000,000  tons 
every  year.  Far  behind  these  substantial  contributors  to  the  annual 
output  come  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  and  Porto  Rico.  Brazil  has  been 
credited  with  about  300,000  tons,  although  this  estimate  appears  to 
be  more  generous  than  conservative  experts  will  admit:  but  even 

•  Metric  lou=l.',240  pounds. 
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then  the  country  ranks  noticeably  above  better-known  areas,  such  as 
Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  the  smaller  West  India 
Islands,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Guianas.  Of  the  Republics  of  Latin 
America,  while  all  can  produce  sugar  in  addition  to  those  mentioned, 
those  in  Central  America,  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Argentina  produce 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  influence  international  statistics,  and  the 
others,  if  they  supply  the  wants  of  their  own  inhabitants,  yet  export 
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no  noticeable  amount,  and  are  in  fact  compelled  at  times  to  import 
sugar,  especially  of  the  more  refined  quality,  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  higher  taste  and  education. 

In  regard  to  the  beet-root  sugar,  the  cultivation  has  been  extended 
over  most  of  Europe.  Germany  usually  takes  high  rank  in  the  area 
embraced  and  in  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  therefrom,  but  Russia 
is  not  far  behind,  and,  in  fact,  the  supply  of  sugar  in  the  year  just 
passed  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  that  country,  outstripping 
Germany  for  the  time  being.     Austria-Hungary  comes  next,  followed 
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by  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Sweden.  These 
great  producers  all  show  a  decrease  in  production,  except  the  Nether- 
lands, while  countries  with  smaller  producing  areas,  like  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Spain,  and  even  Switzerland,  show  gains  in  net  sugar-beet 
output.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  steady  gain  in  the 
sugar  crop  from  beets.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  modest  encouragement, 
the  grand  total  of  sugar  ready  for  the  world's  consumption  in  the 
season  of  1911-1912  is  less  than  in  that  of  1910-1911,  while  the  con- 
suming power  has  increased  by  an  easily  recognized  percentage. 

How  can  this  unexpected  and  unwarrantable  accident  be  nullified 
in  the  future?    The  question  is  not  altogether  a  commercial  one. 
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although,  of  course,  for  the  individual  planter  the  cost  of  growing  must 
always  be  less  than  the  price  of  selling,  or  else  he  and  his  factory,  the 
estate  and  the  laborers  on  it,  must  cease  their  activity.  Sugar-cane  or 
beet-root  growing  is  not  so  very  expensive,  the  larger  outlay  being 
absorbed  in  the  factory  machinery  into  which  the  raw  material  is  fed 
and  from  which  the  exportable  product  is  expressed.  A  second  proc- 
ess, the  refinement  into  the  white  and  crystal  sugar  of  the  retail 
trade,  is  more  frequently  done  at  or  near  the  greater  centers  like  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Hamburg.  In  accordance  with  the  principle 
in  other  industries,  whether  agricultural  or  manufacturai,  concentra- 
tion is  taking  place  also  on  sugar  estates,  but  that  does  not  militate 
against  an  increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  sugar-cane  growing:  rather 
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does  it  indicate  that  a  greater  territor}%  whether  composed  of  large 
])lantations  or  small  ones  in  the  hands  of  small  owners,  can  be 
developed  around  a  modem  mill. 

To  increase  the  amount  of  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beet  grown  annually, 
always  within  commercially  profitable  limits,  of  course,  is  therefore 
one  of  the  important  problems  of  the  agriculturist.  But,  while  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  practical  farmer,  there  is  another  element  which 
is  rather  economical   than  agricultural,   and  which  relates  to   the 
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extension  of  knowledge  concerning  the  available  lands  suitable  to  the 
sugar-producing  plants. 

The  sugar  beet  seems  to  thrive  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Italy  and  Spain,  as  well  as  Sweden  and  Russia,  contribute  their 
quotas  to  the  market.  The  United  States  has  of  late  years  become 
a  noticeable  producer,  and  many  of  the  mountain  plateaus  of  tropical 
countries  offer  climate  and  soil  suitable  for  that  rival  of  the  cane. 
But  it  is  a  temperate  plant  and  loses  its  vigor  in  the  Tropics.  It  must 
have  a  dry  season,  and  a  temperature  not  much  above  65°  F.  for  the 
best  results. 
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The  sugar  cane,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  considerable  moisture 
and  is  essentially  a  tropical  growth,  although  in  favorable  localities 
like  Louisiana,  splendid  crops  are  obtained. 

In  every  RepubUc  of  Latin  America  sugar  cane  can  be  grown.  In 
some  of  them  the  area  suitable  for  the  commercial  cultivation  of  the 
crop  is  limited,  and  importation  of  the  raw  sugar  and  even  of  the 
refined  product  is  necessary.  In  some,  soil  and  climate  are  suitable 
but  labor  and  capital  are  lackmg.  Others,  like  Cuba,  Mexico,  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  have  been  known  as 
sugar  countries  for  generations. 

Brazil,  m  which  country  sugar  cane  was,  so  it  is  claimed,  indigenous, 
became,  very  early  in  the  exploitation  of  South  America,  famous  for  its 
native  sugar.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  soon  spread  throughout  the 
land,  so  that  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  after  learning  from  the  In- 
dians the  methods  of  growing  the  cane,  established  factories  in  Madeira 
and  the  Canaries  at  first,  but  later  in  Brazil  itself,  toward  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane,  the  most  ancient  agricultural  industry  of  Brazil,  much  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  from  the  beginning  attributed.  But 
competition  from  other  producing  countries,  and  at  one  time  from 
the  beet-sugar  areas,  has  prevented  the  growth  of  the  industry  as  it 
deserved. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  Brazil  has  been  practically  stationary 
for  many  years.  The  annual  output  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
approximately  about  250,000  tons  to  300,000  tons,  of  which  total 
30,000  tons  to  something  over  50,000  tons  has  been  exported.  The 
size  of  the  crop  varies  from  year  to  year,  largely  depending  upon 
weather  conditions  and  but  little  upon  the  efforts  of  the  planters. 
The  development  of  the  industrj^  has  been  slow,  and  the  methods  of 
production  are  now  not  much  different  from  what  they  were  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

The  table  of  exports  indicates  the  decided  fluctuations  in  the 
amounts  shipped  abroad,  but  the  limiting  factors  are  rather  the  for- 
eign prices  and  the  local  demand,  than  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the 
foreign  demand.  The  table  of  exports  by  ports  of  departure  shows 
the  region  over  which  the  crop  is  best  cultivated,  and  indicates  plainly 
that  practically  all  sugar  for  consumption  abroad  originates  within 
the  zone  north  of  Bahia,  Pernambuco  being  the  principal  distributing 
center.  All  the  sugar  raised  south  of  there  is  used  in  home  consump- 
tion, and  the  shipments  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  some  large  sugar 
refineries  are  operated,  show  only  that  raw  sugar  is  brought  thither 
for  refining  before  reaching  its  final  destination. 

The  table  of  countries  into  which  sugar  is  imported  from  Brazil  is, 
on  the  whole,  uniform,  although  some  fluctuations  can  be  discovered 
from  year  to  year.  But  it  demonstrates  that  the  markets  upon  which 
22137— Bull.  2—12 õ 
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Brazil  may  rely  are  those  countries  which  can  not  grow  a  sugar-produc- 
ing plant  suflScient  for  their  own  needs,  or  have  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  devote  their  soil  to  other  industries. 

Two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  these  tables,  and 
from  a  general  glimpse  of  the  sugar  question  in  the  entire  world. 
The  first  is  that,  while  the  commercial  and  agricultural  factors  must 
necessarily  play  a  very  important  part  in  any  general  problem  of 
this  character,  yet  there  is  an  economical  side  to  it;  this  side  requires 
that  conditions  of  production  and  consumption  be  studied,  that 
attention  be  called  to  the  sources  of  supply  and  demand  by  which 
a  necessity  of  human  comfort  and  well-being  may  be  met,  and  that 
those  countries  best  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  be  encouraged 
to  stimulate  their  local  industry  in  every  legitimate  way.  The  second 
is  that  the  magnificent  sugar-producing  possibilities  of  Brazil  have 
apparently  been  foi  gotten,  and  that  the  spread  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  that  country  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  By  nature  Brazil  is  one 
of  the  best  sugar  countries  in  the  world,  and  commercially  it  has  the 
advantage  of  lying  within  touch  of  North  and  South  American  and 
European  markets.  Undoubtedly  the  near  future  will  see  a  revival 
of  the  reputation  which  once  was  possessed  by  Brazilian  sugar,  and 
capital  can  find  many  worse  investments  than  in  the  rich  Brazilian 
fields  of  sugar  cane,  or  in  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery  into 
the  industry. 
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THE  figments  of  yesterday's  dream  become  the  vision  of  to-day. 
The  vision  of  to-day  becomes  the  prophecy  of  to-morrow. 
Most  of   the  great   accomplishments  of   the  world  submit 
themselves  to  this  simple  rule.     It  will  be  as  applicable  to 
the  future  as  it  has  been  to  the  past,  and  illustrations  of  it  are  at 
hand  in  much  that  is  around  us  in  the  present. 

A  most  notable  example  of  the  necessity  of  vision  in  human  progress 
has  just  been  offered  us.     A  unique  railway  has  l>een  built,  but  its 

purpose  was  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  human  inter- 
course. How  and  why  are 
well  worth  international 
comment. 

The  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  is  open  to  Key 
West .  This  does  not  sound 
very  startling;  it  represents 
a  railway  522  miles  in 
length,  from  Jacksonville 
at  the  northern  end  of  the 
State  of  Florida  to  Key 
West  at  the  southern  tip, 
the  nearest  portion  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  and  practically 
the  only  town  of  any  size 
and  importance  in  the  Re- 
public without  a  railroad. 
But  25  years  ago  the  man 
who  suggested  the  idea  of 
connecting  these  two  places 
by  a  railway  was  called  a 
dreamer.*  Later,  when  he 
actually  undertook  the 
work  and  insisted  on  carry- 
ing it  through  at  all  costs 
and  hazards,  he  was  simply  a  visionary,  entitled  to  do  what  he 
wislied  with  his  own  mone3\  Now,  when  the  wonderful  construction 
work  is  actually  accomplished  and  the  first  train  in  its  liistory  has 
actually  entered  the  seaport  of  Key  West,  Florida,  the  world  wakes  up 
to  the  fact  that  this  same  man,  on  account  of  his  dreams  and  his 
visions,  was  intensely  practical  and  far-seeing,  and  has,  by  his  deter- 
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HENRY  M.  FLAGLER. 

Mr.  Flagler  was  boni  at  ranandaigna.  N.  Y.,  in  18.'iO.  lie  went 
to  Florida  about  25  years  ago^nd  soon  afterwards  began  the 
construotion  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  engineering  marvels  of  the  world.  To  his 
ambition  and  foresight  is  due  the  fact  that  to-day  a  new  and 
remarkably  short  approach  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Latin 
America  is  now  open. 
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mination  and  foresight,  succeeded  in  bringing  still  closer  together  two 
great  national  capitals  of  the  western  world,  Washington  and  Habana, 
the  distance  between  them  now  being  by  rail  only  1,367  miles. 

This  all-rail  route  to  Key  West  along  the  east  coast  of  Florida  was 
formerly  opened  to  general  traffic  on  January  22,  1912.  The  very 
interesting  feature  of  the  day  w^as  the  arrival  of  a  fully  equipped 
train  from  the  mainland  across  an  ocean  viaduct  of  approximately 
100  miles,  in  some  places  actually  out  of  sight  of  land.  This  evei\t 
closed  what  may  be  called  the  constructive  stage  of  the  enterprise, 
but  gave  opening  to  a  new  epoch  of  communication  and  traffic.     It 


THE  KEY  WEST  EXPRESS  ON  THE  LONG  KEY  VIADUi  T. 

The  viaduct  addition  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  is  the  main  link  in  the  svsiem  which  is  now 
in  operation  placing  Washington  and  Habana  within'4H  hours  of  each  other,  in  southern  Florida 
the  line  passes  over  the  substantial  series  of  viaducts  built  in  open  water  connecting  the  small  islands 
off  the  coast  until  it  reaches  Key  West,  only  90  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Cuba.  The  hong  Key 
Viaduct  is  almost  3f  miles  in  length  and  has  180  steel  reenforced  arches,  most  of  them  being  50-foot 
spans  resting  on  piers  set  into  solid  rock— a  lasting  monument  to  Mr.  Flagler's  "passion  for 
permanenc-e." 

is  worth  while  therefore  to  take  a  survey  of  this  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, for  it  deserves  a  great  deal  more  attention  than  has  been  given 
by  this  busy  world,  and  is  bound  to  have  a  decidedly  important 
influence  on  international  relationships  in  the  future.  The  whole 
subject  may  be  resolved  into  four  topics:  What  the  railway  is;  who 
built  it;  what  constituted  the  opening  ceremonies;  and  the  promises 
for  the  future. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  runs  from  Jacksonville  to  Key 
West,  a  distance  of  523  miles.  From  Jacksonville  to  St.  Augustine 
a  line  has  been  in  operation  for  years,  through  Palatka,  37  miles. 
This  was  continued  as  the  popularity  of  travel  southward  increased, 
through  Ormond,  Datona,  Titusville,  and  Rockledge,  to  Palm  Beach 
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THE  ALL.RA1L  ROUTE  TO  CUBA^ 

The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  has  just  completed  and  opened  for  transportation  the  last  piece  oí 
wonderful  coustniction  work  across  the  Florida  Keys  to  Key  West.  Regular  trains  are  now 
running,  in  connection  with  through  trains  from  thé  north,  all  the  way  to  that  outpost  of  the 
United  States,  and  direct  steamer  connection  is  advertised  to  carry  passengers  and  freight  across 
the  narrow  int€r\'ening  channel  to  Habana,  Cuba.  The  schedule  between  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Habana  as  now  advertised,  including  change  from  train  to  steamer  in  Key  West,  is  46  hours, 
but  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  trains  onto  fast  steamers  especially  built  for  that  purpose,  and  thus 
to  carry  the  cars  Iwdilyover  the  water,  thus  saving  any  transfer  between  New  York  and  Cuba. 
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on  the  mainland  opposite  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  it  was  thought 
that  at  300  miles  southward  the  perfection  of  a  winter  climate  had 
been  reached.  But  travel  and  agricultural  development  pushed  on, 
and  Miami,  66  miles  farther,  opposite  Nassau,  was  added  to  the  system. 
At  Miami  the  idea  began  to  be  evident.  What  was  left  of  the  main- 
land of  Florida  gave  no  promise  of  permanent  improvement,  but 
such  a  result  was  no  longer  the  goal.  If  the  road  extended  beyond 
^liami  it  could  have  only  one  logical  terminus  deserving  of  the  name, 
and  that  was  Key  West,  156  miles  to  the  south,  for  at  that  point  the 
busy  world  was  touched  again.     But  all  construction  work  of  the  ordi- 


MOSIER  CHANNEL  BRIDGE. 

Most  of  the  viaduct  construction  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  is  of  solid 
concrete,  but  at  intervals,  where  the  channels  among  the  keys  call  for  them,  drawbridges  have  been 
built  of  equally  substantial  character.  Thus  the  long  stretch  between  Key  West  and  the  Florida 
mainland  is  not  shut  on  from  navigation,  and  the  fishing  fleets  and  small'  steamers  can  circulate 
among  the  numerous  islands  of  the  coast. 

nary  railroad  kind  had  to  be  abandoned,  new  methods  and  new 
principles  had  to  be  introduced,  and  a  unique  system  had  to  be  devised 
before  accomplishment  was  assured.  This  new  principle  was  the 
erection  of  the  track  on  stone  arches  whose  foundations  were  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  and  the  continuance  of  that  substantial  trestle  work 
into  the  open  ocean  at  one  place  even  out  of  sight  of  land. 

From  Miami  to  Homestead  the  distance  is  28  miles,  and  at  this  point 
the  land  is  left  behind,  although  it  can  not  be  said  that  really  solid 
foundation  is  available  for  many  of  these  peninsular  miles.  But  at 
Homestead  the  problem  began  acutely.  After  leaving  Homestead 
the  road  traverses  the  Evei^lades  for  a  distance  of  22  miles  of  unpro- 
ductive territory,  where  there  is  usually  a  few  inches  or  a  few  feet  of 
water,  over  which  a  roadbed  on  an  embankment  has  been  constructed 
with  a  canal  on  each  side.     As  the  bay  is  approached  the  water 
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becomes  salty,  and  small  islands  of  mangrove  trees  and  bushes  afford 
some  support  for  the  roadbed.  To  the  solid  keys  of  coral  rock  which 
encircle  the  lower  end  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  the  road  passes  in  one 
way  or  another  to  about  the  center  of  Key  Largo,  the  largest  of  the 
keys,  having  a  length  of  27  miles.  Beyond  Key  Largo  are  other 
keys  that  offer  support  at  short  intervals,  with  intervening  sections 
of  concrete  in  open  watef,  until  Long  Key  is  reached. 

Southwest  of  Long  Key  (which  must  not  be  confused  with  Key 
Largo),  92  miles  from  Miami,  the  first  of  the  wonderful  viaduct  work 
begins.  There  are  several  small  spots  of  land  and  many  long  stretches 
of  water,  30  feet  deep  in  places,  but  from  the  first  point  named  to 

Knights  Key  much  of  the 
way  is  over  artificial  con- 
strue tion  which  shows 
man^s  defiance  of,  rather 
than  any  trust  or  depend- 
ence upon,  the  forces  of  na- 
ture. The  first  viaduct  is 
over  2  miles  long,  the  track 
being  81  feet  above  mean 
low  water.  It  has  a  series 
of  180  arches  of  reenforced 
concrete,  built  to  withstand 
wave  action  as  well  as  to 
bear  trains,  and  is  a  substan- 
tial structure.  It  has  the  as- 
pect of  a  Roman  aqueduct. 
The  spans  are  almost  all  of 
50  feet,  although  some  are 
of  60  feet,  spread,  resting 
on  piers  set  into  solid  rock 
and  strengthened  by  piles. 
The  base  of  the  pier  at  rock 
surface  is  28  feet,  and  at  the 
springing  line  of  arch  20 
feet  7  inches.  From  the  water  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  25  feet. 
Between  the  end  of  this  construction  and  ^Knights  Key,  about  18 
miles,  the  road  runs  on  embankments  in  water  protected  to  some 
extent  from  the  ocean  by  interposing  keys,  or  upon  these  keys  them- 
selver..  From  Knights  Key  to  Big  Pine  Key,  about  13  miles,  the 
most  expensive  and  difficult  portion  of  the  work  is  concentrated. 
In  this  section  there  are  three  viaducts,  a  4-mile  stretch  in  all,  cross- 
ing water  30  feet  deep;  but  after  reaching  Big  Pine  Key  the  road  to 
Key  West,  in  so  far  as  exposure  to  currents  and  waves  is  concerned, 
is  not  so  bad,  and  this  section  has  been  for  some  time  completed. 


THE  BRIDGE  AT  BAHIA  HONDA. 

One  of  the  great  stretches  of  solid  concrete  built  for  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway  between  the  mainland  and  Key  West 
is  a  little  more  thaii  a  mile  long  over  Bahia  Honda.  As  this 
body  of  open  water  is  navigable  for  moderate-<lraft  vessels, 
the  viaduct  has  a  bridge  adjustment  such  as  seen  at  the 
Mosier  Channel.  The  approach  to  it  is  over  a  subsi«nlial 
tre^sllework  of  equal  solidity  with  the  viaduct  itself. 
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The  final  section  and  the  one  just  finished  for  the  operation  of  trains 
was,    therefore,   that   between   Knights   Key   and    Big    Pine   Key. 
From  Kjiights  Key  steamers  to  Habana  have  been  in  regular  opera- 
tion during  the  past  two  years  or  more,  but  now,  with  the  permanent 
terminus  of  the  stationary  rails  at  Key  West,  the  official  ceremonies 
of  the  opening  have  just  been  celebrated,  not  only  as  an  event  in 
itself,  but  also  as  an  earnest  of  the  promise  that  an  ocean  ferry,  by 
steamers  on  which  the  entire  train  can  be  transported  across  the  90 
miles  between  Key  West  and  the  Cuban  mainland,  is  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished, thus  making  in  fact  an  all-rail  route  from  New  York  to  Habana. 
Henry  M.  Flagler  was  the  man  of  vision  who  conceived  and  hac 
thus  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  this  remarkable  over-sea  rail- 
road.    Thereby  he  renewed  his  youth,  while  giving  to  the  world  one 
of  its  greatest  factors  in  civiUzation.    Mr.  Flagler  was  born  in  1830,  at 
Canandaigua,  New  York;  in  his  business  life  he  has  lived  in  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  New  York,  but  did  not  become  interested  in  Florida  until 
his  maturer  years,  when  he  had  planned  a  virtual  retirement,  and 
sought  a  winter  home  there.    Then  he  saw,  better  than  any  other,  the 
possibilities  of  growth   in   that   peninsula.     HLs   large  fortune,  ac- 
cumulated during  his  activities  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  gave  him 
the  power  to  do,  and  with  that  he  developed  the  city  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  and  the  chain 
of  hotels  stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Palm  Beach  and 
Miami.     But  his  strength  of  character  together  with  his  trained 
imagination  led  him  at  once  to  the  perception  of  the  essential  value 
of  the  railway  if  extended  in  this  unique  manner  along  the  keys  to 
the  tip  of  the  State.     With  the  inspiration  of  this  idea  he  began  what 
may  be  called  a  new  career,  and  for  25  years  he  has  worked  toward 
this  single  end — the  completion  of  the  railway.     Now,  still  in  the 
vigor  of  life  and  partaking  with  whole-hearted  zest  in  this  culminating 
event  that  crowns  his  work,  he  himself  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
celebration  of  international  importance.     Great   credit  is   due,   of 
course,  to  the  engineers  and  the  others  who  ably  assisted  at  the 
mental  and  physical  tasks  involved,  but  everyone  acknowledges  that 
the  genius  in  whose  mind  the  scheme  was  evolved  is  Henry  M.  Flagler. 
Monday,  January  22,  1911,  saw  the  entrance  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  of  a  train  into  the  city  of  Key  West  over  a  railway  which  has 
been  25  years  in  building  and  8  years  in  completing.     Official  trains 
bringing  guests  from  the  North  signalized  the  fact  that  the  line  was 
open  and  that  the  regular  service  has  begun.     The  first  section,  now 
to  be  known  as  the  Key  West  Express,  arrived  at  Key  West  at  11 
o^clock  in  the  morning.     Across  the  concrete  trestles  that  prove  tlie 
realization  of  liis  life's  dream  it  bore  Mr.  Flagler  and  his  party  of 
friends,  with  officials  of  the  road.     Close  behind  it  came  other  sections 
of  the  train,  the  fourth  of  which  brought  Mr.  Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  the  personal  representative  of  Presi- 
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dent  Taft.  Among  the  many  other  guests  were  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  the  Domi- 
nican Republic,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  while  Gen. 
José  Martí  was  sent  as  special  representative  of  President  Gomez  of 
Cuba,  on  board  a  Cuban  gunboat.  As  part  of  the  guests  from  that 
island  Republic  were  many  delegations  from  Habana  and  other 
Cuban  cities,  together  with  a  splendid  mihtary  band. 

The  armored  cruisers  Washington  and  North  Carolina  and  the  scout 
cruisers  Salem  and  Birmingham  represented  the  United  States  Navy, 
while  cruisers  from  Germany  and  Portugal  also  took  part  in  the 
ceremonies  at  Key  West.  Then  there  was  a  delegation  composed  of 
members  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  in  Congress  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congressional  committees  on  Army  and  Navy  aflFairs. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  various  sections  of  this  first 
regular  train  Ma^^or  Joseph  Fogerty,  of  Key  West,  extended  to  them 


THE  WATER  FRONT  AT  KEY  WEST. 

Key  West  iü  steadily  growing  in  importance.  The  United  Slates  maintains  a  coaling  and  naval 
station  at  that  port*  and  it  is  already  the  port  of  call  for  steamers  passing  between  the  (inlf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  When  on  January  22.  1912,  the  Florida  East  Cojist  Railway  was  opened 
across  the  keys  to  this  city  regular  steamer  communication  was  at  once  established  between  the 
port  and  Habana.  Whenthe  Panama  Canal  is  opened  Key  West,  with  its  fine  shipping  facilities, 
IS  destined  to  become  of  great  signiñcance  to  America,  arid  its  present  population  of  23,000  will 
increase  far  beyond  that  total. 

all  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Later  the  citizens  presented  to  Mr. 
Flagler  a  silver  and  gold  tablet  on  which  his  likeness  was  engraved, 
and  a  similar  memento  was  given  him  by  those  who  had  been  active 
in  the  road's  construction.  A  reception  was  then  tendered  to  Mr. 
Flagler,  at  the  residence  of  Rear  Admiral  Young,  commandant  of  the 
naval  station,  at  which  all  the  guests,  the  civic  and  military  bodies, 
and  the  officials  both  of  the  city  and  of  foreign  delegations  were  present. 
A  reception  and  ball  in  the  evening  at  the  Naval  Equipment  Building 
concluded  the  program  for  the  first  day  of  the  celebration  of  the  rail- 
road's triumphal  entry  into  Key  West.  Two  more  days  followed,  both 
being  marked  by  good  will,  enthusiasm,  and  hopefulness  for  the  future. 
What  this  future  will  bring  to  Key  West  and  the  world  in  general 
can  be  easily  guessed,  and  the  fulfillment  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Terminal  facilities  at  Key  West  have  already  been  constructed  to 
prepare  for  the  anticipated  increase  of  traffic.  These  include  a  dry 
dock  and  10  covered  piers,  each  800  feet  long  and  100  feet  vade, 
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the  basin  between  the  piers  being  200  feet.  These  10  piers  will 
furnish  berths  for  40  vessels  400  feet  in  length,  in  water  varying 
from  20  to  40  feet  in  depth.  The  harbor  is  well  protected,  vessels 
from  all  points  can  readily  find  shelter  here,  and  local  commerce  of  an 
active  character  will  develop  as  it  does  always  wherever  the  railway 
meet  steamer  service  at  salt  water. 

But  from  Key  West  to  Cuba  the  distance  is  only  90  miles.  This 
is  only  a  short  distance  for  a  modern  ocean  ferry.  It  is  not  as  great  as 
that  covered  under  much  severer  circumstances  across  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  north,  where  huge  freight  cars  are  transported  bodily 
during  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  is  an  easily  practicable  scheme  to 
shunt  both  passenger  and  freight  cars  on  to  swift  steamers  at  the 
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BATTLESHIPS  IN  KEY  WEST  HARBOR. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  January  22, 1912,  there  were  in  oflicial  attendance 
at  the  ceremonies  the  United  States  cruisers  Washington  and  North  Carolina;  Germany  by  the 
cruiser  Bremen,  Portugal  by  the  cruiser  Republica,  and  Cuba  by  the  gunboat  Hatney.  With  the 
numerous  other  vessels  in  the  port  Key  West  Harbor  was  gay  with  flags  of  many  nations,  signifi- 
cant of  what  it  will  continue  to  be  on  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

termini,  and  to  carry  them  safely  and  expeditiously  between  Key 
West  and  Habana.  Four  hours  each  way  will  be  sufficient  under 
ord'mary  conditions.  A  boat  can  leave  Habana  in  the  morning, 
unload  its  cargo,  and  return  before  sunset  that  same  day.  This 
wiil  greatly  facilitate  all  commerce  and  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba;  tourists  can  thereby  shorten  the  journey  from 
New  York  southward,  and  perishable  fruit  and  vegetables,  so  precious 
a  product  of  Cuba's  fertile  soil  and  climate,  can  reach  northern 
markets  hours  and  perhaps  days  ahead  of  the  present  ocean  trans- 
port to  Boston,  New  York,  or  Washington. 

But  after  aD  this  is  not  completely  beyond  the  bounds  of  local 
traffic.  There  is  a  wider  and  larger  field,  if  the  subject  is  studied 
with  an  eye  to  the  increasing  grasp  of  international  commerce  and 
the  broadening  influences  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
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Key  West  is  the  nearest  port  in  the  United  States  to  Panama,  the 
distance  being  only  1,075  miles.  The  passage  between  Key  West 
and  Habana  is  one  gateway  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  when  alone 
the  eastern  shore  of  North  America  is  considered,  it  is  probably  the 
shortest  passage  to  the  western  shores  of  America  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Even  from  Europe  traffic  to  Mexico  and  the  Far  East  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  must  pass  through  this  narrow  strait. 
How  rapidly  that  is  growing  in  volume  statistics  of  the  past  few 
years  can  be  utilized  for  demonstration.  What  commerce  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  will  draw  toward  it  is  a  matter  on  which  the  traffic 
experts  of  international  traffic  are  eagerly  speculating  to-day.  Some 
of  it,  probably  much  of  it,  will  find  outlet  from  Key  West  and  Habana. 


MODERN  KEY  WEST. 

Key  West  (in  Spanish,  Cayo  Hueso™ bone  reef),  the  southernmost  city  of  the  United  States,  was 
settled  about  1820,  although  there  are  signs  of  earlier  occupation.  It  has  a  most  agreeable  climate, 
the  temperature  ranging  between  47°  r.  minimum  and  90"  F.  maximum.  A  favorite  home  for 
Cubans  as  well  as  Floriaians.  it  has  always  been  active  and  a  port  for  vessels  passing  into  or  out  of 
the  Tfulf  of  Mexico;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  its  proximity  to 
Habana  is  better  realized,  being  only  90  miles  from  that  capital.  Key  West  is  also  the  nearest 
United  States  port  to  the  Panama  Canal,  the  distance  being  only  1,075  miles. 

The  vision,  then,  of  practical  usefulness  of  the  extension  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway  will  become  a  working  reality  of  the  near  future. 
But  take  only  one  result  that  will  grow  out  of  this  daring  construc- 
tion, which  rivals  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  Consider  its 
position  in  relation  to  the  ambitious  international  exhibitions  which 
are  to  take  place  in  1915,  the  one  in  San  Francisco,  the  other  in  San 
Diego,  in  California,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  shortened  ocean  voyage  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
A  passenger  may  now  travel  by  train  in  comfort  to  Key  West,  escap- 
ing the  tedious  and  sometimes  very  unpleasant  voyage  pastCape  flat- 
teras.    He  can  see  Key  West;  he  passes  in  a  few  hours  to  a  beautiful 
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tropical  capital  and  seaport  of  Latin  America;  there  he  takes  a 
steamer,  which  may  have  come  from  Europe  or  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States,  and  circling  through  the  beautiful 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  he  reaches  the  halfway  station  of  his  trip, 
and  one  objective  point  of  his  whole  tour,  the  Panama  Canal.  Either 
going  or  coming,  this  added  pleasure  is  his  for  the  asking.  Nor  will 
accommodation  lag  beliind.     In  ordinary  circumstances  200  to  400 


THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HARBOR  OF  HABANA. 

In  many  ways  the  harbor  of  Habana  Is  one  of  the  flne^st  in  the  world.  The  narrow  channel,  guarded 
on  one  side  by  the  Morro  ('astle,  but  open  on  the  other  to  the  Malecón,  along  which  the  social  life  of 
the  city  plays  its  attractive  part,  offers  to  passengers  on  the  steamer  passing  through  it  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  sight.  The  busy,  crowded  wnarves  farther  on  convey,  loo.  an  idea  of  the  serious  ac- 
tivity of  the  city  of  Habana.  Now  that  all  this  is  only  90  miles  from  Key  West,  travel  through 
this  gateway  to  the  Isthmus  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  roules  in  existence. 

passengers  a  day  can  be  brought  to  Key  West  or  Habana.  When  the 
rush  comes,  the  steamer  headed  toward  the  Panama  canal  will  find 
a  great  auxiliary  in  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway. 

Travel  is  to-day  no  longer  a  luxury;  indeed,  it  has  become  a  neces- 
sity of  modern  life.  Every  new  avenue  whereby  pleasure  is  added 
and  time  economized  in  this  busy  world  is  seized  and  used  by  mer- 
chants and  tourists  alike,  and  their  thanks  are  due  therefore  to  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway  and  the  man  who  conceived  it. 
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IN  organization  and  administration  the  four  universities  of  Argentina 
are  very  similar,  all  are  national,  all  have  the  same  general  form 
of  government,  the  same  entrance  requirements,  the  same 
length  of  course  in  corresponding  departments,  and  the  power 
to  grant  the  same  degrees.  At  the  same  time,  each  is  autonomous, 
each  has  its  distinctive  features,  and  historically  each  differs  widely 
from  its  sisters.  The  institution  at  Santa  Fe  is,  as  yet,  only  an 
embryo  university,  organized  in  1890  as  a  provincial  university  with 
the  single  faculty  of  law;  it  led  a  precarious  existence  for  several 
j^ears,  and  has  but  recently  been  nationalized,  and  that  only  in  so  far 
as  the  law  course  is  concerned.  In  1911  schools  of  pharmacy  and 
obstetrics  have  been  added,  but  these  are  supported  by  the  Province. 
In  time  it  is  expected  that  the  National  Government  will  accept  them 
also  and  complete  the  organization  of  the  imiversity  by  the  formation 
of  the  other  faculties.  Santa  Fe  is  12  hours  distant  by  rail  from 
Buenos  Aires,  is  the  capital  of  a  rich  and  populous  Province,  and 
enjoys  every  facihty  for  becoming  a  university  center. 

A  distinctly  modem  type  of  imiversity  is  that  of  La  Plata.  It 
has  schools  of  law,  letters,  pedagogy,  science,  and  agriculture.  The 
national  college  of  La  Plata,  a  secondary  school  with  separate 
departments  for  boys  and  girk,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  imiversity 
and  serves  as  a  special  preparatory  school,  although  students  may 
also  enter  from  other  secondary  schools,  pubUc  or  private.  The 
preparatory  department  serves  also  as  a  model  and  practice  school 
for  the  school  of  pedagogy,  and  it  is  so  admirably  equipped  and  man- 
aged that  students  entering  the  university  through  it  enjoy  a  dis- 
tinct advantage.  It  has  a  boarding  department  for  boys,  arranged 
on  the  cottage  plan.  This  is  such  an  attractive  feature  that  boys 
come  even  from  Buenos  Aires  to  prepare  here  for  their  university 
career.  In  the  University  of  La  Plata  the  method  of  instruction  is 
that  of  recitation  and  laboratory,  instead  of  the  traditional  system 
of  formal  lectures  and  mere  laboratory  experimentation  by  the  pro- 
fessor in  the  presence  of  the  class.  The  laboratories  of  phj^sics, 
chemistry,  and  biology  are  models  of  modem  installation  and  equip- 
ment. Physics  occupies  a  building  constructed  especially  for  the 
purpose.  Chemistry  and  biology  are  located  on  the  groimd  floor  of 
the  great  museum.  Across  the  avenue  to  the  left  is  the  astronomical 
and  meteorological  station,  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  South  America, 
and  a  little  farther  o«is  the  agricultural  school,  which  has  ample 
buildings  and  90  hectares  of  land  for  experimental  work.  The 
departments  of  letters,  law,  and  pedagogy  are  still  housed  in  the 
original  building  of  the  university,  located  in  the  center  of  the  city. 

iBy  Dr.  Edgar  Ewiog  Brandon- 
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Each  faculty  has  its  own  special  library  housed  in  its  own  center;  in  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  general  university  library.  The  total  number  of  vol- 
umes is  about  100,000.  The  faculties  of  La  Plata  are  cooperative  and, 
contrary  to  the  traditional  practice,  students  take  their  studies  in  differ- 
ent schools  as  their  course  of  study  may  demand .  The  result  is  economy 
of  administration  and  instruction,  better  facilities,  and  more  emulation. 

While  Santa  Fe,  La  Plata,  and  Cordoba  have  become  national 
universities  by  formal  legal  enactment,  Buenos  Aires  has  enjoyed 
the  distinction  from  its  foundation.  Its  beginnings  must  be  sought 
in  the  last  decades  of  colonial  times,  but  it  was  not  until  1821  that 
the  formal  organization  and  inauguration  took  place.  Since  that 
time  it  has  grown  with  the  country,  retaining  in  its  administration 
many  of  the  ideals  and  methods  of  that  early  day,  and  yet  modifying 
its  customs  and  enlarging  its  scope  in  the  light  of  modern  advance. 
The  division  of  faculties  is  very  marked  ;  each  has  its  own  building, 
its  own  Ubrary,  its  own  administration,  and  its  own  ideals.  The 
central  administration  is  housed  by  tradition  with  the  faculty  of 
letters  and  philosophy,  but  this  department  is  now  the  least  numeri- 
cally, being  surpassed  even  by  the  very  modern  and  but  recently 
affiUated  school  of  agriculture.  The  largest  department  of  the 
university  is  that  of  medicine,  which,  with  its  correlated  schools  of 
pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  obstetrics,  comprises  one-half  the  total 
enrollment  of  5,000.  The  departments  of  law  and  engineering  follow 
with  about  1,000  each.  The  agricultural  school  is  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  has  extensive  fields  for  experimentation  and 
new  commodious  buildings.  All  the  other  departments  are  located 
in  the  city  at  a  considerable  distance  one  from  the  other.  None, 
save  the  school  of  medicine,  occupy  quarters  built  especially  for  the 
purpose.  In  most  cases  the  buildings  are  adequate  but  not  always 
well  adapted  to  their  respective  uses.  The  engineering  school  is 
particularly  hampered,  and  only  with  great  difficulty  has  it  been 
able  to  install  its  constantly  enlarging  laboratories  and  accommodate 
its  ever-increasing  classes.  A  new  and  thoroughly  modern  building 
is  a  pressing  need. 

The  medical  school  has  a  complete  modem  instaUation.  The  build- 
ing occupies  an  entire  city  block,  and  the  university  hospital  another 
entire  block,  facing  the  school.  The  laboratories,  lecture  amphi- 
theaters, hbrary  and  research  facilities  are  admirable.  The  course 
of  study,  covering  7  years,  is  comprehensive  and  exacting.  Less 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enter  complete  the  course  and 
receive  the  degree.  This  fact  in  itself  in  a  professional  school  is  a 
fair  indication  of  the  high  standard  maintained. 

As  the  University  of  Santa  Fe  can  be  characterized  as  embryonic  ; 

La  Plata,  modem;  Buenos  Aires,   national,  so  the  fourth  of  the 

Argentine  universities,  that  of  Cordoba,  may  be  termed  traditional. 

The  institution  at  Buenos  Aires  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
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national,  independent  existence  of  the  country;  that  of  Cordoba 
dates  from  the  first  century  of  the  colonial  life.  Founded  in  1614 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  it  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
university  in  Ameriéa  founded  by  an  American.  Bishop  Trejoy 
Sanabria  was  born  in  Paraguay  and  educated  in  the  oldest  American 
university,  San  Marcos,  at  Lima,  Peru;  made  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Tucuman  in  1598,  he  early  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  a  center  for 
higher  studies,  and  for  this  purpose  chose  the  town  of  Cordoba  as 
conveniently"  itóid  centrally  located  for  the  Spanish  possessions  of 
the  south  that  to-day  comprise  the  States  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Para- 
guay and  Uruguay.  Cordoba  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  old  road 
that  led  from  Buenos  Aires  over  the  easiest  pass  of  the  Andes  to  the 
excellent  harbor-of  Caldera  in  Chile  and  the  trail  thkt  came  south 
from  the  highlands  of  Bolivia.  It  enjoys  a  chmate  renowned  for  its 
salubrity.  The  winters  are  scarcely  cold;  the  summers  are  never 
excessively  warm,  and  the  rainfall  is  slight — so  slight  that  irrigation 
is  necessary  for  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  Cordoba 
Sierras,  the  first  low  Andean  range,  is  not  far  distant  to  the  West. 

The  old  town  is  located  in  the  river  valley,  with  streets  running 
at  right  angles.  Like  all  Spanish-American  towns  it  has  a  central 
plaza,  on  one  side  of  which  stand  side  by  side  the  cathedral  and  the 
old  government  house,  emblems  of  the  religious  and  civil  powers  that 
so  long  ruled  conjointly.  Only  a  block  away  rises  the  outward  symbol 
of  the  third  dignitury  of  old  Cordoba,  the  university.  The  façade 
has  been  modernized,  and  presents  nothing  that  is  indicative  of  its 
venerable  age,  but  the  grim  Jesuit  church  to  the  right  with  its  black- 
ened towers  and  cracked  walls  suggests  antiquity  to  the  approacliing 
visitor.  Once  within  the  university  portal  one  finds  himself  in  the 
old  cloister,  the  present  fades  away  and  one  is  transported  back  to 
centuries  past,  and  to  an  intellectual  environment  that  knew  not 
evolution,  bacteriology,  modernism,  or  sociology.  The  old  cloister 
is  solemn,  stately,  and  not  without  architectural  beauty.  In  the 
center  of  the  patio  rises  on  a  lofty  pedestal  the  statue  of  the  good 
and  far-seeing  bishop  who  planted  a  university  in  a  frontier  settle- 
ment, and  endowed  it  from  his  private  purse.  Along  the  cloister  to 
the  right  is  the  Salon  de  Grados,  a  vaulted  hall,  richly  furnished  and 
adorned  with  }>ortraits  and  busts  of  illustrious  rectors.  At  one  end 
is  a  platform  where  the  university  officials  sit  in  state  and  to  one  side 
half  way  down  the  hall  a  high  pulpit  for  the  orator.  Here  degrees 
are  solemnly  conferred  in  an  environment  that  similates  the  cloister 
universities  of  medieval  times. 

But  all  is  not  antiquity  at  Cordoba.  Should  the  visitor  approach 
the  university  from  the  street  in  the  rear  his  eye  would  meet  a  dis- 
tinctly modern  façade,  and  on  entering  he  would  find  himself  in  a 
spacious,  well-lighted  vestibule  which  opens  into  the  court  of  the 
engineering  faculty.     Around  this  court  instead  of  massive,  antique, 
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stone-arched  cloisters  are  laboratories  of  science,  workshops,  and 
mineralógica!  and  botanical  collections  of  inestimable  value.  A  tor- 
tuous interior  passage  connects  this  court  with  the  old  cloistered  patio 
and  is  symbolic  of  the  transition  from  the  scholastic  dialectic  uni- 
versity to  the  modem  working  university  where  theories  are  coldly 
analyzed  and  verbalism  has  been  replaced  by  demonstration. 

The  development  of  the  different  faculties  of  the  university  is  an 
interesting  chapter  in  its  history.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the  insti- 
tution was  under  the  control  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  When  this 
order  was  expelled  from  Spain  and  Spanish  colonies  in  1767,  the 
university  was  turned  over  to  the  Franciscans.  During  these  two 
periods  of  its  history  the  only  faculties  were  those  of  theology  and 
letters.  In  1808  the  university  was  secularized  and  the  faculty  of  law 
was  added.  There  existed  also  at  that  time  a  preparatory  course  in 
Spanish  and  Latin,  and  students  in  theology  and  law  were  required 
to  attend  certain  courses  in  the  faculty  of  letters. 

In  1856  the  National  Government  assumed  the  direction  and  sup- 
port of  the  institution,  but  in  its  administration  the  university 
retained,  and  to  a  large  extent  still  retains,  its  autonomy.  The 
nationalization  brought  no  important  change  except  in  the  corporate 
name.  It  was  not  until  1873  that  a  school  of  science  was  founded  at 
Cordoba,  and  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence  it  did  no 
form  an  organic  part  of  the  university.  In  1878  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  made  the  Facultad  de  Ciencias  Exactas,  Fisicas  y  Natu- 
rales. The  old  '' academy"  continued  its  existence,  but  merely  as  a 
learned  society  whose  membership  is  composed  chiefly  of  professors 
of  the  new  faculty.  The  faculty  of  theology  gradually  disappeared 
and  in  its  place  arose  a  faculty  of  medicine  which  was  formally  inau- 
gurated in  1878.  The  faculty  of  letters  has  disappeared  also,  and  no 
other  preparation  is  required  for  entrance  into  the  professional 
schools  than  giaduation  from  the  secondary  schools.  The  Colegio 
Nacional  de  Cordoba — the  city  high  school — forms  an  administrative 
unit  in  the  university  and  is  in  reality  a  preparatory  school.  On  the 
other  hand ,  the  courses  of  the  professional  f  acul  ties  have  been  lengthened 
and  are  now  six  years  in  law  and  engineering  and  seven  in  medicine. 

The  old  cloistered  patio  is  more  distinctly  the  home  of  the  law 
school,  and  here  tradition  lingers  strongest.  Certain  courses  in  medi- 
cine are  also  given  in  this  part  of  the  building,  but  the  medical  faculty 
in  very  recent  years  has  erected  a  new  structure  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  old  university,  and  here  are  located  the  laboratories 
of  physiology,  anatomy,  histology,  and  bacteriology.  Thus  is 
developing  in  Cordoba  the  tendency  that  has  become  a  fact  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  other  South  American  universities,  viz,  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  different  faculties.  The  medical  faculty  of  Cordoba  controls 
and  administers  two  hospitals,  one  for  adults,  the  other  for  children, 
and  these  serve  for  clinics.     This  faculty  represents  the  most  modern 
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ápirit  of  the  old  colonial  institution.  It  is  likewise  the  largest  depart- 
ment numerically,  containing  one-half  the  total  registration  of  the 
university,  which  in  recent  years  has  exceeded  somew^hat  500. 

In  1914  the  Univeraity  of  Cordoba  will  have  completed  a  con- 
tmuous  existence  of  three  centuries.  The  departments  of  instruction 
have  changed  entirely  and  the  old  speculative  studies  have  given 

place  to  utilitarian  profes- 
sional training.  Like  a  liv- 
ing animate  organism,  the 
institution  has  lived  on,  re- 
taining its  identity  but 
changing  in  its  composition. 
Very  fittingly  the  university 
proposes  to  celebrate  its 
third  centennial  by  an  aca- 
demic *'  fiesta,"  to  which  will 
be  invited  representatives 
from  all  the  universities  of 
the  w^orld .  As  early  as  1 909 
the  council  took  steps  to 
commemorate  the  event  by 
a  series  of  publications  and 
the  occasion  will  undoubt- 
edly be  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  the  annals  of 
American  university  his- 
tory. 

As  a  union  of  the  old  and 
the  new  no  more  appro- 
priate spot  could  be  found 
than  Cordoba.  Much  of  the 
old  city  is  suggestive  of 
colonial  times.  Its  many 
temples  and  never-ceasing 
church  bells  give  an  im- 
pression of  medievalism, 
and  the  university  that  re- 
tained its  original  statutes 
until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  can  certainly  be  termed  conservative.  Its  traditions 
are  as  abiding  as  its  massive  walls.  Modern  laboratories  can  not  over- 
come the  impression  of  antiquity  that  comes  from  its  stone-vaulted 
class-rooms.  And  the  rare  old  orthodox  tomes  on  their  lower  shelves 
seem  to  eye  askance  the  prim  modern  volumes  in  bright  binding  that 
glisten  under  the  electric  light  of  the  new  library  hall. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CORDOBA,  ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 

This  instilulion.  founded  in  1614,  is  the  first  univereity  in 
America  established  by  an  American.  It  is  especially 
attractive  for  its  picturesque  medieval  environment  and  its 
wealth  of  tradition.  In  the  foreground  is  the  statue  of 
Bishop  Trejoy  Sanabria.  the  founder  of  the  university,  who 
so  generously  endowed  it  from  his  private  purse. 
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IN  the  issue  of  the  Bulletin  for  November,  1911,  there  was  pub- 
lished the  portrait  of  Sr.  Don  Ricardo  Arias,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Panama  to  the  United  States  to  succeed  the  retiring  minister, 
Sr.  Dr.  Belisario  Porras.  The  Bulletin  has  now  pleasure  in  extend- 
ing a  cordial  welcome  to  Sr.  Arias,  and  in  pubUshing  the  remarks 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  official  reception  of  the  minister  by 
President  Taft  at  the  White  House  on  Tuesday,  January  16,  1912. 
In  presenting  his  letter  of  credence,  the  minister  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  credentials  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Panama  near  your  illustrious  Government,  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  recall  of  my  predecessor. 

I  do  not  come  here,  Mr.  President,  as  a  stranger.  Indeed,  the  envoys  of  my  countrj' 
should  never  be  so  considered  by  this  great  nation,  which  is  its  ally  and  protector. 
This  happy  circumstance  and  the  benevolence  with  which,  on  various  occasions,  I 
have  been  received  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  many  affairs  arising  from  the 
peculiar  relations  of  our  respective  countries  make  me  deeply  desirous  that  the  utmost 
success  shall  crown  my  agreeable  mission — ^that  of  developing  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  loyal  friendship  now  happily  existing  between  them. 

The  close  solidarity  which  links  the  fate  of  my  country  with  that  of  your  own  is 
guaranty  for  the  entire  sincerity  of  the  wishes  which  the  former  makes  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  latter. 

His  Excellency,  President  Arosemena,  has  charged  me  to  make  these  expressions 
as  coming  from  him  personally,  and  to  extend  them  to  your  sympathetic  personal 
knowledge,  and  on  my  own  behalf  I  join  with  my  whole  heart  in  these  sincere  and 
gracious  wishes.  « 

I  have  done  so. 

In  accepting  the  letter  of  credence,  the  President  replied  : 

Sib:  It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  receive  you  in  the  quality  of  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Panama  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
a  poet  for  which  your  knowledge  and  official  experience  eminently  fit  you. 

Linked  as  Panama  is  to  the  United  States  by  ties  of  peculiar  and  common  interest, 
the  intercourse  between  them  can  be  none  other  than  close  and  intimate,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  otherwise  than  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  promotion  of  its  prosperity.  Therefore  the 
recognition  to  which  you  give  utterance  on  the  part  of  President  Arosemena  and  your 
own  of  the  importance  of  this  relationship  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  leaves  me  no 
doubt  that  your  mission  will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  to  conserve  the  best  interests 
of  the  two  Governments. 

I  shall  in  due  course  make  written  acknowledgment  of  your  predecessor's  letter 
of  recall. 
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THE   PANAMA   CANAL     V 

IN  view  of   the  constant  requests  for  matter  connected  with  the 
question  of  tolls  and  trade  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  for  copies 
of  the  address  delivered  by  the  Director  General  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Lake  Carriers^  Association,  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
January  18,  1912,  extracts  from  that  address  are  quoted  below: 

:|e  :|e  4i  :|e  :|e  3|c  4i 

I  shall  speak  most  frankly  to  you  to-day  because  you  are  practical  men.  Your 
capital,  your  energ>%  your  capacity  to  organize,  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  your  own 
desire  to  reach  out  and  to  know  more  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  relations  of  the 
united  States  to  it,  should  awaken  you  all  to  the  necessity  of  getting  ready  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  for  taking  advantage  of  Pan  American  commerce. 

The  greatest  opportunity  to-day  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  trade  is  to  be  found 
in  our  20  sister  Republics  lying  to  the  south  of  us.  It  is  of  cardinal  and  vital  impor- 
tance that  our  great  shipping  as  well  as  export  and  import  interests  should  realize  this. 
We  must  be  up  and  doing  to  meet  the  competition  of  Europe  and  even  of  Asia.  We 
must  prepare  now  to  take  advantage  of  the  canal  when  it  is  done  so  that  it  will  prove 
a  boon  instead  of  a  burden  to  our  country. 

"Get  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal,"  ought  to  be  the  slogan  of  every  commercial 
organization  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  the  motto  of  every  manufacturing, 
exporting,  or  importing  house  which  engages  or  should  engage  in  foreign  trade.  It 
will  be  almost  a  crime  upon  the  judgment  of  our  business  interests  if  the  nation  is 
allowed  to  spend  $400,000,000  to  complete  the  canal,  and  then  find  that  the  shipping 
and  commercial  interests  of  our  country  are  not  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Here  I  must  sound  a  plain  warning.  I  can  not  mince  words  because  of  the  actual 
I  acts  which  I  know.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  every  important  country  of  Europe  which 
has  a  merchant  marine,  and  Japan,  is  making  most  active  and  comprehensive  prepa- 
rations to  take  advantage  of  the  canal.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Those  countries  and 
their  shipping  and  business  interests  deserve  credit  for  it.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world  if  they  did  not  do  it.  The  trouble  is  that  the  shipping 
and  business  interests  of  the  United  States  are  not  making  corresponding  preparations. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  do  not  want  to  make  preparations  or  have  not  the  energy  or 
ability  to  do  so,  but  I  do  mean  that  in  comparison  with  what  the  foreign  world  is 
attempting  we  are  lagging  behind  at  a  dangerously  long  distance. 

Congress  will  probably  settle  the  question  of  tolls  for  the  canal  at  this  session.  If 
it  fails  to  do  so,  the  effect  may  be  most  unfortunate  upon  the  preparations  of  shipping 
and  business  interests  for  the  use  of  the  canal.  The  relationship  of  tolls  to  the  cost  of 
operating  shipping,  to  the  charges  that  must  be  made  upon  cargo,  and  to  the  general 
organization  and  development  of  traffic  through  the  canal  is  so  close  that  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  fix  at  least  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  canal  tolls  may  mean 
a  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  after  the 
canal  is  opened. 

The  whole  success  or  failure  of  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  determined  by  the  tolls. 
The  great  point  is  to  make  them  sufficiently  low.  If  they  are  above  a  certain  figure, 
the  canal  will  prove  an  overwhelming  disappointment  and  the  tonnage  that  will  use 
it  will  be  inconsiderable  compared  to  our  expectations.  If  they  are  fixed  at  a  reason- 
able or  low  rate,  the  canal  will  prove  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States  of  any  inñuence  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Careful 
estimates  of  expert  statisticians  are  that  at  least  12,000,000  net  tons  of  shipping  will  use 
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the  canal  in  the  first  year,  provided  the  tolls  are  not  too  high.  Placing  even  the  low- 
valuation  of  $50  a  ton  on  the  freight  carried,  this  means  that  $600,000,000  of  trade  will 
go  through  that  waterway,  of  which  by  far  the  largest  share  should  be  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  between  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  or  between  the 
porta  of  both  and  foreign  countries.  Place  the  tolls  too  high  and  this  tonnage  can  be 
easily  reduced  to  8,000,000  tons,  or  a  reduction  of  $200,000,000  of  value  of  business  done. 

Let  us  consider  this  question  of  tonnage  in  another  way.  Supposing  a  vessel  meae- 
ures  4,000  net  tons  and  the  tolls  are  only  $1.25  per  ton,  the  maximum  figure  now  sug- 
gested. This  means  that  a  vessel  of  that  tonnage  must  pay  $5,000  for  one  way  or 
$10,000  for  both  ways  through  the  canal.  If  the  ship  makes  six  trips  in  a  year,  this 
means  $60,000  paid  out  in  tolls,  or  the  interest  of  $1,000,000  at  6  per  cent.  Such 
tolls  may  indeed  be  such  a  severe  tax  on  shipping  and  on  trade  that  vessels  will  in 
preference  go  aroimd  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  continue  to  use  the  Suez  Canal, 
or  will  not  get  sufficient  advantage  from  the  present  conditions  of  the  Tehuantepec  and 
Panama  railroads  to  develop  the  enormous  business  which  we  expect  through  the 
canal.  Personally,  I  would  favor  a  canal  essentially  free,  because  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  there  were  an  open  waterway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  Panama,  we 
would  have  the  ideal  condition  and  opportunity  for  the  greatest  development  of  water 
trade  between  the  two  oceans.  As,  however,  the  utilitarian  policies  of  oiu*  Govern- 
ment will  not  permit  the  acceptance  of  my  suggestion  of  a  free  waterway,  let  us  make 
the  rates  just  as  low  as  possible  and  still  satisfy  the  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  tax  on 
tonnage.  In  my  opinion,  as  a  student  of  the  question  of  our  trade  opportunities  through 
the  canal,  under  no  circumstances  should  the  tolls  on  either  foreign  or  American 
shipping  exceed  $1  a  ton.  If  they  should  be  placed  at  $0.50  a  net  ton,  the  whole  world 
would  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  shipping  that  would  use  this  waterway. 

We  are  not  building  the  Panama  Canal  to  produce  a  revenue.  We  are  constructing 
it  purely  for  commercial  and  military  reasons.  The  military  reason  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  tolls,  but  the  commercial  has.  We  are  not  building  the  canal 
for  a  revenue  from  tolls  any  more  than  we  are  building  post  offices  and  public  buildings 
to  get  the  revenue  from  them.  The  return  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  from  the 
canal  should  be  through  increased  commerce  and  not  through  heavy  charges  on  shipping 
and  freight.  The  question  of  whether  the  United  States  shall  tax  a  vessel  a  certain 
amount  will  have  very  little  effect  on  the  total  revenues  or  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  Government,  but  will  have  a  most  direct  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  nation. 

To  what  does  the  Panama  Canal  open  the  commerce  of  the  Central  West,  the  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  United  States?  I  doubt  if  there  are  a  dozen  men  here 
to-night,  with  all  their  ability  and  study,  who  have  looked  carefully  into  this  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  I  am  overenthusiastic  or  earnest,  but  I  speak  only  of  that  with  which 
I  have  to  be  familiar.  Think  of  it!  From  the  Mexican-Califomian  line  south  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  is  a  wonderfully  potential  and  extensive  coast  line  of  8,000  miles, 
forming  the  Pacific  side  of  Latin  America.  This  coast  includes  12  countries — Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama,  in  North 
America,  and  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  in  South  America.  The 
Panama  Canal  will  give  all  of  the  lake  section  and  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of 
the  United  States  a  direct  approach,  therefore,  to  8,000  miles  of  coast  line  in  the  very 
infancy  of  its  commercial  and  material  development.  I  indulge  in  no  exaggeration 
when  I  prophesy  for  that  coast  the  same  kind  of  development  following  the  opening 
of  the  canal  which  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  the  United  States  experienced  following 
the  construction  of  the  transcontinental  railways. 

Keep  in  mind  some  concrete  and  convincing  figures.  The  Pacific  coast  of  these  12 
Latin  American  countries  conducted  last  year,  despite  their  isolation  from  the  great 
routes  of  the  world's  commerce,  a  foreign  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  valued  at 
nearly  $500,000,000.  Without  the  canal  they  bought  and  sold  that  amount  of  business 
with  other  coim tries  than  themselves.  This  in  turn  represents  an  increase  of  nearly 
100  per  cent  dining  the  last  15  years.     If,  therefore,  they  can  under  present  conditions 
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of  isolation  conduct  a  foreign  trade  of  that  magnitude  and  with  the  increase,  it  is 
entirely  logical  and  reasonable  to  estimate  that  when  the  canal  is  completed,  and  if 
reasonable  tolls  are  chained  for  shipping,  their  commerce  will  grow  within  10  years 
to  more  than  $1,000,000,000  per  annum.  Of  this  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not  have  the  largest  share.  All  these  estimates  are  entirely  apart  from 
the  great  trade  which  the  Lake  section,  the  Central  West,  and  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
coasts  of  the  United  States  will  have  through  the  canal  with  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  with  Alaska,  with  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines,  with  Australia 
and  with  Australasia.  Even  if  the  actual  tonnage  of  freight  carried  from  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Detroit  through  the  canal  is  comparatively  small,  the  great  amount  of  ton- 
nage which  will  be  carried  from  other  sections  and  the  benefit  which  will  come  to 
them,  will  give  them,  in  turn,  a  prosperity  which  will  make  from  them  greater  demands 
upon  the  possibilities  of  the  shipping  and  the  business  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  cities  upon 
them,  and  the  tributary  country.    This  is  an  illustration  of  reflex  or  indirect  advantage. 

You  ask  me  for  some  comprehensive  facts  about  Latin  American  trade  in  general. 
I  gladly  give  them  to  you,  because  the  whole  United  States  is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  progress  and  potentialities  of  the  20  countries  reaching  from  Mexico  and  Cuba 
south  to  Argentina  and  ('hile.  This  group  of  countries  covers  an  area  of  9,000,000 
square  miles,  or  three  times  that  of  the  United  States  proper.  They  have  to-day  a 
population  of  70,000,000,  or  seven-ninths  that  of  the  United  States.  They  conducted 
last  year  a  foreign  commerce  which,  including  exports  and  imports — the  real  measure 
of  foreign  trade— reached  the  magnificent  total  of  $2,360,000,000,  which  compares 
ma*ït  favorably,  considering  the  population  and  location  of  these  countries,  with 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  vast  figure  should  open  our  eyes 
to  the  importance  and  the  wealth  of  Latin  America,  especially  as  it  represents  an 
increase  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000  in  the  last  12  years  and  an  increase  of  $650,000,000 
during  the  last  five  years. 

The  growth  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  is  gratifying. 
One  of  the  greatest  fallacies  of  the  day  is  the  statement  that  we  hear,  possibly  made 
by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  that  we  are  neglecting  our  commerce  with 
Latin  America  and  being  outdistanced  by  Europe.  The  fact  is  the  United  States 
to-day  is  adding  to  its  trade  in  Latin  America  as  rapidly  as  is  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
or  France.  We  have  not  been  doing  it  in  former  years,  but  we  are  now  largely  awaken- 
ing to  the  opportunity  through  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Last  year 
the  United  States  bought  and  sold  with  the  20  countries  lying  south  of  it  products 
valued  at  $640,000,000.  Five  years  ago  the  total  was  under  $500,000,000.  The 
increase  of  $140,000,000  in  five  years  certainly  shows  that  our  business  is  moving 
forward.  It  is  true  that  our  imports  from  Latin  America  are  greater  than  our  exports, 
but  this  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  coffee  and  rubber  which  are  imported,  and 
both  of  these  are  necessities — the  former  for  food  and  the  latter  for  our  manufacturing 
industries.  Last  year  the  United  States  sold  to  the  Latin  American  countries  prod- 
ucts valued  in  excess  of  $270,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  nearly  $70,000,000  in 
five  years.  The  United  States  bought  last  year  from  Latin  America  products  valued 
at  $370,000,000,  which  in  turn  is  an  increase  of  $70,000,000  over  five  years  ago. 

I  wish  I  had  time  and  you  the  patience  that  I  might  tell  you  of  the  remarkable 
prosperity  and  progress  of  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
class  them  as  revolutionary.  Only  a  very  few  of  them  are  suffering  from  this  condi- 
tion. Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Latin  America  property  and  money  are  as 
safe  as  in  the  United  States.  In  the  principal  countries  of  Latin  America  great  cities 
are  growing  up,  railroad  systems  are  being  extended,  waterways  are  being  harnessed, 
timber  and  mineral  wealth  is  being  exploited,  educational  opportunities  are  being 
extended,  literary,  social,  and  scientific  advancement  is  marching  hand  in  hand  with 
the  material  movement,  and  everywhere  there  is  a  spirit  of  new  life  and  new  opportunity . 
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THE  United  States  is  at  a  crucial  period  of  its  trade  exchange 
with  the  20  Republics  of  Latin  America,  and  especially 
with  that  section  of  Latin  America  comprehended  under 
the  head  of  South  America. 

The  opportunities  for  the  extension  of  both  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  these  southern  countries  are  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  present  size  of  the  trade  and  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  tlie  countries  concerned  than  they  are  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  group  of  countries  and  peoples  which,  pro- 
portionately, will  require  more  of  our  manufactured  products  or  can 
furnish  to  a  greater  degree  the  raw  products  wliich  we  need  both  for 
our  industries  and  our  food  supphes. 

The  approacliing  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  accentuates  the 
critical  condition  which  it  is  the  point  of  this  discussion  to  bring  out. 
In  looking  over  all  of  the  influences  which  are  already  building  up 
our  trade,  and  in  considering,  correspondmgly,  the  influences  which 
are  working  against  this  enlargement,  one  feature  of  the  situation  of 
gravest  concern  to  both  our  exporting  and  importing  interests  stands 
out. 

There  is  not  one  banking  institution  south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama which  is  in  any  way  controlled  by  United  States  capital,  and 
yet  in  every  important  city  or  port,  hke  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Aires,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  Guayaquil,  and  Caracas,  there  is  at 
least  one  bank,  and  in  some  instances  there  are  many  banks,  con- 
trolled by  English,  German,  French,  Belgian,  Spanish,  or  other 
European  moneyed  interests. 

This  characteristic  is  especially  true  of  the  great  ports  like  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Valparaiso.  As  the  traveler 
from  the  United  States  goes  up  and  down  the  business  section  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  or  Buenos  Aires  he  is  not  only  surprised  to  see  banks  carry- 
ing prominent  European  names,  but  he  is  sadly  disappointed  when 
nowhere  does  he  find  a  single  one  carrying  a  North  American  name. 

If  the  United  States  exporter,  importer,  manufacturer,  and  general 
business  man  or  traveler  wishes  to  conduct  any  kind  of  a  financial 
transaction  in  any  part  of  the  great  continent  of  South  America  he 

»  This  article  oontains  extracts  from  a  statement  given  out  by  Director  General  John  Barrett  under 
the  auspices  of  The  National  Citirens'  League  for  the  Promotion  of  a  Sound  Banking  System.  These 
views  are,  of  course,  expressed  by  him  personally,  not  officially. 
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must  do  it  through  a  bank  maintained  by  European  interests,  and 
therefore  must  pay  a  tribute  to  European  capital  instead  of  to  that  of 
his  own  country.  It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  of  the  exchange, 
as  that  word  is  classe^  in  foreign  commerce,  is  done  through  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  or  some  otlier  European  financial  center,  instead  of 
through  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Cliicago,  or  San  Francisco. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America  is  to-day  grow- 
ing with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  very  best  faciüties.  It 
is  not  right  that  it  should  stand  the  embargo  or  extra  tax  of  European 
banking  companies,  which  must  exact  a  goodly  profit  in  order  that 
they  can  pay  dividends.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  European 
banks.  They  are  doing  just  what  they  are  entitled  to  do,  and  they 
are  demanding  only  what  would  be  expected  of  any  business  concern 
that  wanted  to  make  money;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  large 
amount  of  money  whicli  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  paid  for  exchange 
covering  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  sliould  not  go 
to  pay  dividends  on  United  States  capital. 

The  present  value  of  the  annual  export  and  import  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  Latin  America  is  approximately  $640,000,000, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  last  10 
years.  The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Latin  America  with  all  the 
world  is  now  valued  at  the  great  total  of  $2,366,000,000,  which  also 
represents  an  increase  of  neary  100  per  cent  in  the  last  decade. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  experts  that  there  is  business 
to  maintain  banks,  the  majority  of  whose  stock  and  whose  control 
would  rest  with  the  busmess  men  of  the  United  States.  The  difficulty 
is  to  combat  against  the  tremendous  power  which  European  capital 
lias  already  secured  throughout  Latin  America,  and  which  naturally 
works  to  keep  out  United  States  capital.  Again,  this  is  no  criticism 
of  European  methods,  but  rather  a  compUment  to  their  activity. 

The  most  serious  trouble,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  South 
American  situation,  but  in  our  conditions  at  home.  Our  own  bank- 
ing and  financial  laws  are  so  cumbersome  and  so  ineffective  to  help  us 
in  our  foreign  trade  that  we  ourselves  are  to  blame  for  the  present 
situation  to  a  larger  degree  than  generally  may  be  supposed.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  practically  no  law,  national  or  State,  which 
favors  the  establishment  of  United  States  banks  in  foreign  countries. 
The  inelastic  conditions  of  our  currency  and  credit  systems  naturally 
affect  also  this  situation,  and  call  for  a  decided  improvement. 

The  feature  of  the  Monetary  Commission  plan  of  vital  importance 
to  our  foreign  trade  is  the  provision  for  the  estabUshment  in  the 
United  States  of  a  bank  which  shall  not  compete  for  domestic  busi- 
ness, and  yet  may  establish  branches  in  foreign  countries.  Another 
provision  of  equally  important  bearing  upon  our  foreign  trade  is  that 
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which  will  permit  banks  affiliated  witli  the  National  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation to  accept  bills  of  exchange. 

These  provisions  are  intended  to  supply  exactly  the  deficiencies  to 
wliich  I  have  referred.  They  will  enable  the  merchants  of  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  to  transact  their  business  with  each 
other  through  the  medium  of  a  United  States  bank  designed  ex- 
pressly to  promote  foreign  commerce.  They  also  will  enable  the 
banks  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  a  business  in  foreign  exchange 
which  is  at  once  profitable  to  the  banks  and  to  the  commercial  houses 
whose  foreign  bills  of  exchange  form  the  basis  of  the  transactions. 

Such  a  bank  as  the  plan  proposes  also,  I  take  it  for  granted,  would 
extend  the  longer  credit  accommodations  which  are  now  customary 
in  trade  between  Latin  America  and  Europe.  Our  United  States 
banks  and  business  men  have  been  impatient  of  long  credits,  and 
naturally  so,  as  the  system  in  this  countrj^  is  not  organized  on  a 
long  credit  basis.  The  Latin-American  system  rests  on  a  basis  of 
much  longer  credit;  and  it  would  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  bank 
proposed  in  the  Monetary  Commission  plan  to  adjust  its  business  to  the 
longer  creditswhich  are  a  feature  of  the  Latin- Am  encan  business  system. 
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"Across  South  America,"  by  Charles  Johnson  Post,  in  the  December  Century,  with 
the  subtitle  ''Shooting  the  canyons  of  the  eastern  Andes,"  is  the  second  paper  of 
this  series  of  travel  articles,  and  from  our  viewpoint  is  better  even  than  the  first.  The 
author's  powers  of  dfôícription  are  brought  into  full  play.  The  vivid  pictures  of  the 
unusual  in  persons,  scenes,  and  incidents  pass  before  the  reader's  mental  vision  in 
pleasing  succession  until  the  climax,  the  shooting  of  the  dangerous  Ratama  Rapids, 
chains  him  in  breathless  interest,  and  when  the  callapo  finally  shoots  out  into  the 
calmer  waters  below  he  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  though  he  had  himself  narrowly 
escaped  from  the  hungry  maw  of  the  wild,  turbulent,  roaring  waters  of  the  furious 
river. 


Coiirtex.v  of  the  (.Vritury  Mu^uzine.     Drawn  l».v  Charles  J.  Post. 

FLOATING  DOWN  THE  RIO  MAPIRI. 

The  Callapo  drifting  slowly  with  the  current,  and  according  to  the  navigation  regulations  of  the  country, 
floating  the  green,  yellow,  and  red  flag  of  Bolivia  at  the  bow,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  fluttering  at  the 
stern. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  read  this  last  contribution  of 
Mr.  Post  to  the  Century,  we  give  rather  copious  extracts  from  the  article,  just  to  show 
them  what  they  are  missing. 

The  author,  after  giving  an  interesting  description  of  the  loading  of  the  raft,  or 
callapo,  and  his  parting  from  the  Cholo  halfbreed  intendente  and  his  Aymará  wife, 
who  had  shown  him  generous  hospitality  during  the  weeks  of  waiting  for  means  of 
transportation,  continues  his  narrative  : 

For  two  months  since  Isuiding  on  the  Peruvian  coast  I  had  been  slowly  working  toward  the  unknown 
and  vague  interior  of  South  America.  Arequipa.  Puma,  Lake  Titicaca,  and  finally  the  gaudy,  stuccoed 
walls  of  La  Par  had  been  left  behind.    Slowly  each  village  had  become  a  little  more  primitive  than  the 
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Courteiíy  of  The  Century  Mafrazine.     Drawn  Uy  ("hurles  J.  Post.     I'hitc  engraved  by  f.  W.  CImdwick, 

THE  RAFT  IN  THE  RAPIDS. 

"The  paddles  swung  in  powerful  circles,  and  at  each  dip  the  paddlers  went  out  of  sieht,  head  and 
shoulders  in  the  smother  of  foam."  It  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  logs  and  cargo  that  make  the 
danger,  at  least  to  the  Leecos,  greater  than  the  powdr  of  the  river  itself,  and  a  white  man  would 
have  no  chance  to  save  himself. 
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last,  until  here  at  last,  in  the  struggling  rectangle  of  cane  and  palm  thatch  that  boasted  the  official  title 
of  Mapiri,  we  faced  the  montana.  Before  me  stretched  the  great  interior  basin  of  the  upper  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon,  with  all  the  lure,  the  mystery,  and  the  charm  of  the  imknown.  Here  at  last,  ankle  deep 
in  water  on  the  submerged  raft,  I  was  leaving  behind  even  the  last  primitive  civilization  of  the  frontier. 
Vaguely  I  knew  that  somewhere  there  were  the  districts  of  the  savages,  the  Paquaguarras,  the  Guarayas, 
the  Chimanes,  the  M0J08,  and  the  Tacanas,  some  of  them  as  primitive  and  hostile  as  a  jungle  animal,  and 
others  civilized  to  a  degree  where  they  would  furnish  the  river  crews.  Sometime  I  would  emerge  from 
this  uncharted  interior  at  the  head  of  the  Falls  of  the  Madeira,  and  then  civilization  would  come  pleas- 
antly again  in  a  gradually  ascending  scale  up  to  trolleys,  paved  streets,  cafés,  and  a  weekly  band  in  the 
plaza  Sunday  nights:  and  then— home. 

For  four  long,  monotonous  weeks  I  had  waited  in  this  straggling  settlement  of  Mapiri,  for  the  river  was 
high  with  the  rains  and  the  only  rafts  had  gone  down  long  before.  Runners  were  sent  to  the  Leccos,  and 
for  all  those  weeks  of  our  monotonous  delay  they  had  been  trying  to  drag  their  babeas  up  through  the  canyons 
and  against  the  current  to  reach  us. 

The  balsas  were  slender  rafts  of  very  bouyant  logs  spiked  together  with  heavy  pins  of  black  palm;  they 
had  a  rough  bow  made  by  the  crooked  middle  Ic^,  which  turned  up  in  a  suoutlike  projection,  giving  the 
affair  a  curiously  animal-like  and  amphibious  expression.  For  the  return  voyage  three  of  these  balsas 
are  lashed  side  by  side  with  cross  logs  and  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  some  tree.  The  callapo,  as  this  combi* 
nation  is  called ,  is  entirely  submerged  except  for  the  cargo  platforms  and  the  tumed-up  snouts,  and  nothing 
else  is  visible  above  the  muddy  river. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  graphic  picture  the  author  drawR  of  the  Leccoe: 

These  Loceos  are  among  the  finest  Indians,  or  semioivilized  savages,  T  have  met.  They  are  sturdy 
and  muscular,  with  a  distinctively  Malaysian  suggest  i  veness,  and  very  superior  to  any  of  the  surrounding 
tribes  of  the  interior.  Vet  they  have  neither  religion  nor  surerstition:  they  have  no  legend  or  tradition, 
and  their  only  historical  recollection  is  from  the  time  when  quinine  bark  was  the  main  river  commerce 
instead  of  rubber,  the  time  of  the  "Great  Quina"  they  call  it,  about  half  a  century  ago.  They  are  brave 
and  loyal,  although  not  a  fighting  race,  and  have  made  but  a  poor  showing  against  the  neighboring  tribes. 
Their  life  is  on  the  river,  chiefly  this  Rio  Mapiri,  and  they  stick  close  to  its  banks.  Their  sole  work  is 
transportation  with  these  balsas  and  callapos  up  and  down  the  river.  For  months  in  the  year  this  river 
is  virtually  closed  by  reason  of  the  rains  and  the  impassable  canyons.  Downstream  is  simple  and  finely 
exciting,  but  against  the  currents  upstream,  x>ortaging  or  hauling  the  balsas  through  the  canyons,  where 
there  is  often  barely  a  handhold  on  the  naked  walls  of  the  rock,  and  often  vines  must  be  lowered  from 
above,  drenched  during  the  day  and  sleeping  on  the  playas  at  night,  is  the  hardest  kind  of  labor.  As 
hid  happened  while  they  were  trying  to  reach  me  on  this  trip,  If  the  food  gives  out— it  is  not  a  game  coun- 
try—and  unless  they  are  near  enough  to  the  goal  to  live  on  nuts  and  berries,  as  they  did  for  two  days  on 
this  occasion,  they  have  to  go  back,  replenish,  and  start  over  again,  with  all  the  previous  labor  lost. 

To  the  man  who  has  upon  occasions  left  the  strident  noises  and  the  jarring  sounds, 
the  turmoil  and  confusion,  the  clanging  bells  and  screeching  whistles,  the  steel  and 
stones,  of  the  modern  city  to  camp  with  rod  and  gun  on  the  banks  of  some  quiet 
stream;  who  has  heard  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  little  waves,  the  far-away,  lonesome 
hoot  of  a  solitary  owl  with  an  occasional  piteous  wail  of  the  catamount  the  only 
sounds  to  break  the  calm,  sweet  stillness  of  a  sportman's  night  in  a  southern  foieet, 
the  following  picture  of  the  author's  first  camp  on  this  stage  of  his  journey  will  stir 
a  sympathetic  cord  and  awaken  pleasant  memories: 

That  night  we  made  camp  on  a  sandbar  in  one  of  the  more  open  reaches  of  water  and  close  to  the  river's 
edge.  With  their  short  machetes  the  Leccos  cut  some  canes,  unlashed  our  tentagefrom  the  platforms, 
and  rigged  a  rough  shelter.  In  the  balmy  air  of  the  sunset  there  was  no  indication  that  it  was  needed, 
but  during  this  season  a  tropical  rain  comes  up  with  the  suddenness  of  a  breeze,  and  pitching  a  tent  in 
a  driving  downpour  in  the  darkn&ss  of  perdition  is  no  light  pleasure.  For  themselves,  the  Leccos  simply 
threw  a  matting  of  woven  palm  leaves  on  the  sand,  and  their  camp  was  made.  The  bank  was  lined  with 
a  fringe  of  driftwood,  and  Spanish  cedar  and  mahogany  make  admirable  fuel,  and  give  one  at  the  same 
time  a  sense  of  wanton,  extravagant  luxury  that  the  humbler  cooking  fires  of  our  north  never  obtain 
and  presently  little  fires  crackled  into  life  along  the  playa  while  gathering  around  each  were  little  crews 
of  liCccos  in  their  loose,  flapping,  square  shirts,  or  else  stripped  to  the  waist  in  the  hot  evening  air,  and 
intent  on  the  small  pots  of  boiling  rice,  platinos,  and  chalona.  Quickly  the  velvet  darkness  of  the  trooics 
fell,  and  the  high  lights  flickered  on  naked  skins:  slowly  the  moon  rose  above  the  purple  hills  of  the  back- 
ground, transforming  the  muddy  surface  of  the  swirling  river  into  a  shimmer  of  molten  silver.  The 
smooth  playa  softened  in  the  mellow  light,  while  In  the  foreground  the  campflres  threw  in  strong  relief 
the  easy  play  of  naked  muscles  in  the  shifting  groups  of  savage  figures;  and  beyond  were  other  figures 
silhouetted  against  the  night  or  merged  with  the  bulk  of  the  callapos,  gently  swaying  at  the  river's  edge, 
to  the  low  roar  of  the  current.  The  subdued  chatter  of  the  I^eccos,  the  crackling  of  the  driftwood  flames, 
the  occasional  cry  of  some  morose  tropical  bird  of  the  night,  and  once  in  a  while  the  far-off  snarling  howl 
of  a  Jaguar  in  the  hUls  beyond,  blended  like  the  carefully  studied  tones  of  some  painting,  and  the  peace 
that  passeth  the  understanding  of  cities  descended. 
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Where  can  be  found  a  finer  description  of  the  dawn  of  a  day  than  this: 

The  next  morning,  with  the  first  faint  trickle  of  dawn  along  the  rim  of  purple  hills,  the  camp  was  astir. 
A  single  fire  was  stirred  into  activity,  and  in  the  dim,  gray  light  there  was  a  hasty  cup  of  tea  and  a  raw 
platino,  and  again  we  waded  aboard  the  callapo  and  swung  out  into  the  current.  The  cool  gray  green  of 
the  early  morning  had  faded  to  a  delicate  sapphire;  the  purple  hills  loomed  nearer  in  the  soft  haze;  above 
them  shimmering  waves  of  amethyst  overspread  half  the  skies.  A  faint  glow  as  of  soft  coral  flickered  over 
the  crest  of  a  stray  cloud,  that,  close  after,  flushed  with  the  bolder  brilliancy  of  the  ruby  and  the  topaz. 
There  was  no  pause  one  color  after  another,  exquisite  in  its  gorgeousness  or  delicacy,  as  though  from  the 
slowly  opening  door  of  a  prismati(¿furnace— crimson,  violet,  deep-sea  blues,  and  oldfgold— shifted  and  coiled 
above  the  purple  hills.  A  thread  of  silver  tipped  their  crests,  and  then,  at  their  centers,  there  was  for  an 
instant  the  gleam  of  molten  gold,  and  a  second  more  above  the  low  morning  mist  there  floated  the  glowing 
mass  of  the  sun.    The  day  had  begun. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Leccos  not  usually  found  among  Indian  tribes  of  any 
country  is  their  cleanliness.  Mr.  Post  tells  of  the  raft  being  landed  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, near  the  homes  of  different  members  of  his  crew,  in  order  that  clean  clothing 
provided  by  their  wives  might  be  taken  on  board. 

The  Leccos  are  very  particular  in  these  matters;  each  morning  from  out  their  home-woven  cotton  sacks 
they  would  don  clean  trousers  and  shirts,  and  at  every  opportunity,  going  up  or  down  the  river,  they  would 
stop  and  turn  over  to  the  Lecco  wife  the  soiled  ones  and  take  aboard  a  clean  supply.  When  a  trip  is  too 
long  far  a  complete  outfit,  they  would  get  busy  at  each  midday  breakfast  time  halt  and  wash  their  own. 
The  sack  they  carried  would  hold  about  as  much  as  a  small  keg,  and  it  was  always  crowded  to  its  capacity 
with  their  queer,  square  shirts  and  tight-anklcd  trousers.  Their  only  other  baggage  was  a  plate,  a  spoon, 
and  a  tiny  kettle  for  rice.    Clean  clothes  every  day  is  a  peculiar  hobby  for  a  primitive  tribe. 


Courtefty  of  the  Onturj-  Mai^azlne.    Drawn  by  Charle»  J.  Pout. 

LOADING  THE  CALLAPO. 

The  Callapo  is  a  raft  formed  by  lashing  together  three  balsas,  or  smaller  rafts,  the  middle  logs  of  which  are 
crooked,  and  the  turned  up  ends  form  a  rough  bow  for  the  craft.  When  loaded,  all  but  the  cargo  plat- 
form is  submerged. 

His  stop  at  Guanai,  his  description  of  the  headman  of  this  village,  the  continuation 
of  the  voyage  down  the  Rio  Mapiri,  and  the  description  of  the  increasing  difficulties 
after  the  reenforcement  of  this  river  by  two  other  streams — the  Rio  Coroico  and  the 
Rio  Tipuani — his  visit  to  the  English  superintendent  of  a  large  rubber  baranca  near 
the  Ysipuri  Rapids,  all  make  up  a  most  delightful  narrative,  and  the  shooting  of  the 
Ratama  Rapids  is  made  so  realistic  by  the  author's  vivid  description  that  it  forms  a 
fitting  climax  for  the  story.  The  following  excerpt  gives  an  idea  of  the  dangers  of 
this  part  of  the  voyage: 

Two  miles  above  the  Ratama  the  walls  of  the  gorge  began  to  close  in  steep  cliflis.  Here  and  there  shrubs 
clung  on  little  niches,  while  from  the  high  edges  long  vines  hung  down  and  were  whipped  taut  in  the  swift, 
glassy  current  below.  The  air  began  to  cool  in  the  deep  shadows,  and  there  was  a  damp  chill  in  it  like  the 
breath  from  a  cavern.  The  Leccos  were  not  chattering  now,  for  this  place  may  on  any  trip  prove  to  be  serious, 
and  the  silence  of  the  smooth  drifting  was  only  broken  by  an  occasional  kingfisher,  which  clattered  by  like 
a  flying  watchman's  rattle.  Slowly  a  dull  roaring,  echoing  from  the  distance,  steadily  obtruded  itself; 
the  current  was  still  glassy,  but  as  it  moved  it  snapped  against  the  walls  of  the  canyon  in  angry  ripples. 
Every  Lecco  in  the  crew  was  poised,  with  his  paddle,  as  tense  as  a  strung  bow.  Now  we  kneiw  who  was 
the  captain  of  the  crew.  It  was  the  forward  Lecco  on  the  right;  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  anything 
to  say.  It  was  no  childish  Joking  now;  there  were  his  commands.  Occasionally  he  grunted  his  order 
:and  the  paddles  dipped  as  they  held  th?  raft  true,  bow  on,  in  the  middle  of  the  current.    With  a  grand  sweep 
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we  swung  around  a  bend  between  the  walls  of  rock,  and  there  far  ahead  the  white  waves  of  the  Rataroa  were 
snapping  like  great  fangs  against  the  dusk  of  the  canyon,  while  above  them  hung  a  heavy  mist  that  blurred 
the  outlines  of  the  gorge  beyond.  The  callapo  increased  its  speed;  the  Ratama  sscmed  to  be  springing 
toward  us  with  each  leaping  wave;  the  roaring  water  deepened,  and  the  voices  were  drowned.  The  Leoco 
captain  dipped  his  paddle,  and  the  rest  followed  the  signal;  and  gently  the  callapo  was  held  true,  with 
the  three  upturned  snouts  headed  straight  for  the  foaming  center.  The  clifls  had  closed  in  like  the  walls 
of  a  corridor,  and  they  flew  past  like  the  flickering  film  of  a  moving  picture;  the  spray  from  the  trailing 
vines  was  whipped  in  our  faces,  and  floated  upward  to  form  rainbows  in  the  slanting  sunlight  high  over- 
head. Then  for  a  second  we  seemed  to  paus3  on  the  edge  of  a  slide  of  polished  water,  the  edge  of  the 
cataract.  The  Leocos  crouched  for  the  shock,  and  we  could  fairly  feel  their  toes  gripping  the  submerged 
callapo  logs,  while  their  paddles  were  poised  above  tlieir  heads.  Then  came  the  brief  coast  down  the 
smooth  water  and  the  plunge  into  the  great  wave  that  loomed  above  our  heads,  only  to  break  with  a 
drenching  roar  over  us  and  the  lashed  freight.  The  Leecos  dropped  on  their  knees,  gripping  a  hold  as  best 
they  might;  their  eyes  glittered  with  excitement,  and  I  could  see  their  wide-open  mouths  in  a  jrell  of  wild 
joy,  though  every  sound  was  drowned  in  the  crash  and  roar  of  waters.  The  paddles  swung  in  powerful 
circles,  and  at  each  dip  the  paddlers  went  out  of  sight,  head  and  shoulder  in  the  smother  of  foam.  The 
water  was  above  my  waist,  and  somewhere  below  the  surfoce  I  was  hanging  onto  the  cargo  lashings,  with 
my  feet  braced  against  the  logs.  Under  the  boiling  smother  of  foam  I  could  feel  the  callapo  writhe  and 
twist  in  the  strain;  a  keg  broke  looss,  and  a  I>ecco  lost  his  paddle  in  recovering  it.  His  paddle  was  of  no 
consequence,  for  he  could  whittle  another,  and  he  fondly  believed  the  keg  held  the  beloved  alcohol,  cañassa. 
though  he  was  wron?,  for  it  hald  nothin;?  but  pickle  J  be?f,  and  worthless,  as  I  later  found. 

Sometimes  a  Lecco's  shoulder  would  rise  above  the  boiling  smother,  with  the  brown  muscles  playing  in 
hard  knots;  sometimes  we  would  slew  side  on  to  the  current,  and  no  power  could  hold  us  straiglit  until  a 
bursting  wave  would  throw  us  back;  sometimes  for  an  instant  the  dripping  snouts  of  the  callapo  would  be 
flung  high  in  the  air  and  fall  back  with  a  crash  that  made  Itself  heard  above  the  roor,  and  the  raft  would 
quiver  and  strain  with  the  impact.  One  saw  nothing;  we  might  have  been  standing  still.  There  in  as 
nothing  but  the  lashing  sting  of  the  whirling  spray  and  the  thunder  of  the  cataract.  Then ,  in  an  instant , 
the  roar  and  the  tumult  were  behind,  the  waves  calmed,  and  the  callapo  shot  out  into  the  calmer  waters 
below,  where  the  whirlpools  and  eddies  shifted  and  coiled. 

"Minlnc  possibilities  of  island  of  Cuba"  is  a  very  interesting  article  by  H.  H. 
Nicholson,  a  mining  engineer  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  which  appeared  in  Mining  Science 
and  is  reproduced  in  Minee  and  Methods.  The  author  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the 
resources  in  minerals  of  the  island  and  deals  with  the  present  state  of  their  development. 
So  few  people  realize  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  Cuba,  hitherto  largely  neglected 
because  of  the  easier  exploitation  of  its  agricultural  and  timber  resources,  that  we 
reproduce  portions  of  the  article  dealing  with  the  iron  and  copper  industries  alone. 
After  a  brief  historical  account,  which  gives  a  very  plausible  explanation  for  pa^ t 
neglect  of  the  splendid  opportunities  offered,  the  author  continues: 

In  Cuba,  as  in  Alaska,  every  motmtaln  stream  cuts  out  its  rocky  gulches  and  concentrates  their  contents 
In  Its  sands  and  gravels.  Whatever  the  causes  for  it  are,  the  fact  remains  that  Cuba  possesses  a  wealth  of 
mineral  resources  that  to-day  remains  practically  untouched. 

The  ores  of  iron  are  at  present  the  best  known.  They  are  of  good  grade,  widely  distributed ,  easily  mined 
and  shipped.  Though  known  in  a  general  way  for  about  400  years,  it  Is  only  within  the  last  30  years  that 
they  have  been  commercially  mined. 

The  author  here  sets  out  the  decree  of  the  Spanish  Government  issued  in  1883, 
which  was  very  liberal  in  its  terms  and  calculated  to  encourage  the  exploitation  of 
mining  industries,  and  continues  : 

Under  this  most  liberal  charter  several  American  companies  became  interested  In  1884  and  later  in  the 
development  of  the  rich  iron  deposits  in  Oriente  Province,  near  Santiago.  The  Jurugoa  Co.,  with  mines 
about  16  miles  east  of  Santiago,  and  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Co.,  with  extensive  mines  at  Daiquiri,  20 
miles  east  of  Santiago,  and  at  Mayarl,  on  the  north  coast  near  Kipe  Bay,  are  the  princii>al  iron  companies 
in  active  production.  The  Investments  of  these  companies  represent  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  their 
plants  are  among  the  most  extensive  and  up  to  date  in  the  world.  Their  ores  are  quarried  rather  than 
mined,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  are  handled  from  mine  t«  steamer  in  the  most  economical  manner.  Steam 
shovels  and  gravity  do  the  work.  No  ore  is  smelted  on  the  island,  but  all  is  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
This  means  that  mining  costs  and  shipping  charges  are  low  and  that  ores  are  of  a  high  quality. 

The  ores  on  the  south  coast  are  mostly  magnetite  and  hard  hematites  In  massive  form  inclosed  in  porphyr>\ 
while  those  on  the  east  and  north  coast,  at  Moa  and  about  NIpe  Bay,  are,  in  general,  limon  ites.  They  occur 
In  blanket  formation,  carrying  little  or  no  overburden,  and  overlie  massive  serpentine  and  related  rocks. 
In  some  cases  the  surface  deposits  are  in  nodular  or  spherical  form,  interspersed  with  scraps  and  masses 
like  broken  furnace  slag. 
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These  ores,  besides  a  high  iron  content,  sometimes  cany  a  smail  per  cent  of  nickel  or  chromium,  and  are, 
as  a  rule,  below  the  Bessemer  limit  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Shipments  from  these  mines  in  I9C9 
amounted  to  about  1,000,000  tons.  Apparently  the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible,  as  immense  beds 
of  ore  of  a  similar  character  have  been  discovered  near  Moa  Bay  and  in  the  Province  of  Camaguay,  in  the 
Cubitas  Mountains,  near  the  north  coast. 

Iron  ores  of  a  good  grade  are  known  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  notably  through  the  Sierra  Maestro 
Mountains,  on  the  south  coast;  near  Trinidad  and  throughout  SantA  Clara  and  in  the  mountainous  region 
of  Pinar  del  Rio  in  the  extreme  west. 

There  is  and  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  economical  importance  of  Cuba  as  a  producer  of  iron.  Even 
now  American  and  English  prospectors  are  seeking  out  and  denouncing  the  iron-bearing  territory  adjacent 
to  these  going  concerns.  As  noted  above,  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  ores  of  iron  opens  a  fruitful  field 
in  this  direction. 

Although  at  present  the  iron  minerals  are  best  known,  most  thoroughly  prospected,  and  most  exten- 
sively developed,  they  really  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  Cop- 
per has  been  mined  at  Cobre,  near  Santiago,  for  nearly  400  years.  The  Cobre  mines  were  discovered  and 
In  a  manner,  opened  in  1514.  Systematic  mining,  though,  was  not  begun  until  1530,  since  which  time 
these  mines  have  been  worked,  with  varying  fortunes,  imtil  to-day. 

The  surface  and  oxidized  ores  were  phenomenally  rich,  and  even  the  sulphides  of  the  deepest  workings 
have  had  a  shipping  grade.  This  mine  has  had  a  checkered  history.  Tradition  has  it  that  copper  was  pro- 
duced here  even  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  This  idea  is  based  on  the  fact  that  copper  imple- 
ments and  images  found  in  the  ancient  mounds  of  Florida  have  been  identified  as  having  been  made  from 
Cobre  copper. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  historical  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  rich  deposits  at  Cobre  were  known  to 
the  Spaniards  as  early  as  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Santiago,  about  1514.  One  of  the  earliest  official  reports 
states,  among  other  interesting  facts,  that  "out  of  the  veins  of  the  nearby  mountains  comes  copper  at  the 
rate  of  56  to  66  pounds  of  a  hundred  of  earth  mined."  For  some  three  centuries  copper  was  produced  from 
these  mines  in  a  desultory  manner.  About  1830  an  English  company  came  into  possession  of  the  property, 
aaa  for  a  number  of  years  operated  it  in  a  S3rstematic  and  scientific  manner.  They  developed  the  ore  bodies 
through  a  nimiber  of  shafts  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  or  1,200  feet  vertically,  and  by  drifts  and  crosscuts  to  a 
lateral  extent  of  several  miles.  The  troubles  of  the  "ten  years  war"  and  the  difficulties  of  handling  the 
water  caused  this  company  to  suspend  operations. 

.\fter  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  War  an  American  company  came  into  possession  of  the  property . 
They  have  partially  im watered  it,  possibly  to  a  depth  of  500  feet  or  600  feet  at  present.  After  some  expen- 
sive and  unprofitable  experiences  in  the  way  of  smelting,  leaching,  and  concentrating,  they  have  apparently 
settled  down  to  mining  and  shipping  the  higher  grade  ores.^ 

By  official  reports,  thoy  shipped  about  60,000  tons  in  1909  and  are  now  shipping  6,000  tons  monthly. 
Their  superintendent  states  "that  all  ores  of  copper  are  found  from  the  red  and  black  oxides  in  the  gossan 
to  native  copper  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  top  of  the  sulphides  and  all  varieties  of  sulphides  down 
to  clean  chalcopyrites."  The  depth  of  the  enriched  «one  of  the  sulphides  has  never  been  determined.  It 
occupies  at  least  the  area  from  the  100-foot  level  to  below  the  650-foot  level.  In  this  area  occur  large  lenses 
of  3}  per  cent  ore  containing  shoots  of  very  rich  sulphides.  One  stope  on  the  550-foot  level  yielded  22  per 
cent  ore.  \s,  at  the  t  ime  when  the  lowest  workings  were  mined,  only  ore  of  a  high  grade  could  be  handled, 
it  is  safe  to  assumë"^  that  the  zone  of  enrichment  extended  this  far.  Official  records  in  Santiago  show  that 
from  1830  to  1860  this  mine  is  credited  with  a  production  of  some  $50,000,000. 

At  present  Cobn?  is  tht»  only  productive  copper  mino  in  the  island,  yet  ores  of  copper  are  abundant  and 
very  widely  disseminated.»  Throughout  the  Sierra  Maestra  range  and  in  general  in  all  of  the  mountain 
districts  copper  float  is  abundant.  A  few  mil^  to  the  eastward  of  Cobre,  bowlders  of  amygdaloid  basalt 
occur  with  native  copper  amygdules.  This  formation  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara  nuggets  of  native  copper  are  sometimes  turned  out  in  cultivating  the 
fields.  In  one  district  of  considerable  area  in  this  Province  are  numerous  old  workings,  some  of  which,  a 
generation  or  so  ago,  produced  a  large  amotmt  of  high-grade  ore,  most  of  which  was  shipped  to  Wales  for 
sale  and  treatment. 

On  the  north  coast  rich  float  and  many  old  workings  are  found,  especially  near  Sagua  de  Tanamo  and 
Oibara,  in  Oriente;  near  Minas,  in  Camaguey,  in  the  mountain  and  hill  country  in  the  northern  part  of 
Matanzas  Province. 

At  San  Diego  de  ios  Banos,  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  I  had  brought  to  me  samples  said  to  have  come  from  the 
adjacent  hills,  which  assayed  65.25  per  cent  copper. 

Next  to  iron,  copper  seems  to  be  the  most  abundant  and  widejy  scattered  metal.  From  the  report  of 
the  Cuban  department  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  labor,  there  was  exported  in  the  year  1909  by  the 
one  operating  company  59,430  tons  of  copper  ores. 

The  article  concludes  with  short  accounts  of  the  other  mineral  resources  of  the 
island,  such  as  gold,  asphalt,  petroleum,  graphite,  asbestos,  cements,  clays,  building 
stones,  marbles,  etc.,  showing  the  wonderful  variety  as  well  as  richness  of  the  country's 
mineral  products. 
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"  Development  of  the  World's  Iron  Besonrces,"  by  Dr.  Arthur  Selv^yn-Brown, 
appears  in  the  Engineering  Magazine.  In  a  preceding  article  the  author  dealt  with 
the  iron  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  he  examines  the  resources  of  other 
countries  as  far  as  they  are  known.  His  investigations  and  conclusions  relative  to 
Latin  American  countries  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  and  are  here  reproduced  : 

Mexico  is  well  endowed  with  mineral  riches.  All  the  useful  metals  occur  throughout  the  Republic. 
Hitherto  gold  and  silver  mining  have  attracted  most  attention,  but  capitalists  are  now  developing  the 
petroleum  fields.  When  the  country  becomes  better  populated  there  will  be  a  larger  demand  for  iron  and 
steel  products,  and  this  will  lead  to  the  development  of  iron  mining.  Iron  deposits  of  commercial  value 
occur  in  almost  every  important  State.  Important  magnetic  deposits  have  been  found  near  Zimapan, 
Chilpancingo,  Sierra  del  Alo,  and  elsewhere.  The  Sierras  on  the  Pacific  coast  contain  many  large  iron 
deposits  that  have  never  been  develoiMd,  owing  to  the  lack  of  markets  for  Mexican  iron  ores. 


SCENE  IN  MINAS  GERAES,  THE  IRON  REGION  OF  BRAZIL. 

The  sute  of  Minas  Geraes  is  larger  than  the  Republic  of  France.    It  covers  an  area  of  250,000  square  miles, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  an  elevated  plateau,  forming  part  of  the  vast  central  tableland  of  Brasil. 

S<mie  immense  beds  of  high-grade  magnetite  have  been  discovered  in  Honduras.  Similar  deposits  have 
been  developed  in  the  Morazen  Ara  Departments  in  Salvador.  Both  magnetite  and  pyrite  occur  in  many 
parts  of  Nfcaragua,  and  many  of  the  igneous  rocks  are  rich  in  granular  magnetite. 

The  West  Indies  are  chiefly  composed  of  igneous  submarine  rock  formations.  *  *  ♦  The  principal 
developed  iron  deposits  are  in  Cuba.  The  ore  is  chiefly  specular  hematite.  American  companies  are 
working  iron  mines  between  Nipe  Bay,  north  of  Santiago,  and  Baracoa.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mines 
operating  in  Cuba  contain  over  three  billion  tons  of  high-grade  ores,  and  the  island  has  not  been  well 
prospected  for  iron,  so  that  this  large  iron  reserve  may  later  on  be  augmented. 

Large  deposits  of  low-grade  limonite,  magnetite,  and  hematite  occur  in  the  central  parts  of  Dominican 
Republic.  Very  lai^e  beds  of  limonite  have  been  prospected  at  Maymon,  in  the  mountains  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  island.    Magnetite  and  hematite  deposits  rich  in  phosphorus  occur  near  Juncos,  Porto  Rico. 

Colombia  is  rich  in  iron.  Valuable  deposits  have  been  developed  at  La  Paradera,  Pacho,  near  Bogota, 
and  at  Samanca,  in  the  State  of  Boyaca.    The  ores  are  mainly  hematite  and  magnetite     These  deposits 
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have  been  worked  for  over  40  yoars.  The  ores  are  smelted  with  local  coal.  No  ore  has  been  mined  for 
export,  owing  to  the  high  freight  rates  to  the  cojijt.  There  are  indications  oí  large  Iron  deposits  In  the 
Imataca  Mountains  in  Venezuela,  and  a  valuable  iron  mine,  from  which  ore  has  been  exported  to  Europe, 
has  been  developed  at  Manoa.  near  the  junction  of  the  Imataca  and  Carsimia  branches  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Immense  deposits  of  iron  occur  in  Antequera,  Ichcollo,  and  in  many  places  in  the  Province  of  Santa 
Ana,  Bolivia.  Peru  likewise  contains  some  immense  iron-ore  beds.  Those  at  Tambo  Qranda,  in  the 
Department  of  Piuria.  are  among  the  largest  unworkcd  iron  deposits  in  the  world.  Iron  ores  of  commercial 
value  have  been  found  throughout  the  Peruvian  Andes.  The  Chilean  Andes  are  also  rich  in  iron  ores  and 
in  copper.    Iron  ores  or  local  smelters  have  been  extensively  mined  in  the  Province  of  Coquinto. 

Brazil  has  long  been  known  as  a  future  iron-producing  country.  The  State  of  Minas  Geraes  has  sufficient 
iron-bearing  deposits  to  supply  the  needs  of  South  America  for  many  centuries.  Brazil  has  been  poorly 
prospected  for  minerals,  but  good  workable  iron  deposits  are  known  to  exist  in  almost  every  State.  The 
Government  is  endeavoring  to  have  some  of  the  Minas  Geraes  deposits  worked  in  order  to  supply  ore  to 
State-aided  electric  smelters.  This  will  probably  be  done  when  electric-furnace  practice  becomes  more 
perfect.  The  ore  contents  of  the  iron  mines  already  exploited  in  Brazil  are  estimated  to  exceed  six  billion 
tons.  This  is  fully  twice  as  great  a  reserve  as  exists  in  the  iron  mines  of  the  German  Empire.  A  Belgian 
company  is  erecting  blast  furnaces  at  Sao  Paulo  that  will  probably  be  nmning  this  year. 

Patagonia  and  Argentina  are  also  rich  in  iron  deposits.  No  prospecting  for  iron  ore  has  been  done  in 
the  former  section,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  ore  reserves,  but  some  of  the  iron  beds  in  Ai^entina 
have  been  developed  and  found  to  be  of  great  value. 


STOCKYARDS  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 
The  three  plants  of  the  Compañía  Sansinena  have  a  daily  output  of  1,000  beeves  and  7.500  sheep. 

'*  Fleischgeirieranstalten  in  Argentinien  und  Uruguay,"  by  Werner  Ahrens,  is  a 
comprehensive  and  well-illustrated  account  in  the  last  issue  of  "Siid-und  Mittel 
Amerika,"  Berlin,  Germany.  The  article  goes  into  many  details  of  cold  storage 
and  refrigeration  as  applied  to  the  meat  industry  in  Argentina  and  more  recently  in 
Uruguay. 

The  author  first  deals  with  the  effect  the  exportation  of  chilled  and  frozen  meats  has 
had  on  prices  in  Europe,  demonstrating  the  reduced  cost  of  shipping  these  products 
when  compared  to  that  of  shipping  live  animals,  and  attributing  to  this  the  fact 
that  prices  for  fresh  meats  have  remained  comparatively  reasonable,  notwithstanding 
the  duties  levied  and  other  expenses. 

The  preservation  of  meat  by  means  of  refrigeration,  the  destruction  of  microbes 
owing  to  temperature  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  shipment  in  cold  storage  in 
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ocean  steamers  and  later  in  railway  care  similarly  equipped  is  goiie  into.  The  author 
then  gives  some  interesting  facts  and  statistics  relative  to  Argentina's  remarkable 
progress  as  a  meat-exporting  country.  The  following  translation  of  some  of  the  more 
striking  portions  of  the  article  should  be  of  interest  to  readere  of  The  Bulletin,  since 
they  give  some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry: 

Among  the  meat-exporting  countries  Argentina,  with  its  extraordinary  cattle  resources,  takes  first 
place.  The  development  of  Argentina  as  a  meat-exporting  country  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  following 
comparison  with  North  America,  which,  because  of  increased  home  consumption,  has  shown  a  material 
decrease  in  exports  of  this  product: 

EXPORTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  ARGENTINA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Years. 


Quarters 
of  beef  ex- 
ported by 

North 
America. 


190Õ 1,340,000 

1907 1.451,000 

1909 521,000 


Quarters 
of  beef  ex- 
ported by 
Argentina. 


402,000 

427,000 

1,066,000 


GRAZING  GROUNDS. 

Five  kilometers  from  the  "La  Negra"  plant  are  the  grazhig  grounds  accommodating  5,000  head  of 
cattle  and  20,000  sheep. 

That  other  exporting  countries  are  also  far  behind   Argentina  is  demonstrated   by   the  following 
comparison: 

AVAILABLE  STOCK  OF  ANIMALS. 


Countries.  Sheep.     |  Beeves. 

Argentina '  67,000,000  I  29,000,000 

Aiutralia 84,000,000!  9,000,000 

Canada 5,576,000  11.800,000 

Cape  Colony 2,000,000  I  2,510,000 
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The  cold-storage  plante  are,  as  a  rule,  located  immediately  upon  the  coast.  The  conveyance  of  cattle 
thereto  is  either  by  rail,  in  specially  built  cattle  cars,  or  more  frequently  by  being  driven  through  the 
country  by  the  gauchos,  often  from  great  distances.  Shipment  by  water  transportation  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  specially  built  transport  steamers. 

One  of  the  first  refrigerating  plants  in  the  world  to  be  equipped  along  the  most  improved  modem  lines 
was  the  Ck>mpaftia  Argentina  de  Cames  Congelades  in  San  Nicolas,  erected  in  1885.  The  three  Sulzer 
comi>resses  Installed  at  that  time  had  a  daily  capacity  of  800  sheep. 

The  largest  oold-storage  enterprise  at  present  is  that  of  the  Compafila  Sansinena  de  Cames  Congeladas, 
which  was  established  in  1884  in  Buenos  Aires.  Originally  only  preserved  (salted,  canned,  etc.)  meats 
were  handled,  and  it  was  not  until  1801  that  the  oold-storage  system  was  introduced,  the  enterprise  being 
then  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  La  Negra  plant  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  building  of  the  new 
plant  in  Cuatreros  near  Bahia  Blanca— €00  kilometers  from  Buenos  Aires.  The  enterprise  has  become 
still  more  extensive  since  the  acquisition  on  the  1st  of  July,  1911,  of  the  Frigorifica  Uruguaya,  at  Monte- 
video, which  was  acquired  by  the  Compañía  Sansinena  at  a  cost  of  seven  and  a  half  million  francs. 


Cuurtt*!<3  of  Buri'HU  of  Munururiui  es. 

THE  BAHIA  BL.\NCA  CO.'S  FIíEEZINÜ  WORKS,  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA. 

The  daily  output  of  the  three  plants  is  now  iis  follows: 


"Laivegra"    "Cuatreros,"       "Frigor. 
at  Buenos  Bahia  Uniguava," 

Aires.  Blanca.        Montevideo. 


Beeves... 
Muttons. , 


800  , 
3,000  I 


200 
2.500 


600 
2.000 


The  oldest  of  the  plants  of  the  Sansinena  company.  "  La  Negra,"  Buenos  Aires,  covers  an  area  of  37,00 
square  meters.    Five  kilometers  from  the  plant  are  the  grazing  grounds  belonging  to  the  company,  which 
accommodate  5,000  head  of  cattle  and  20,000  sheep.    The  refrigerating  machines  in  the  plant  develop  a 
capacity  of  1,700,000  calorimeters  per  hour,  while  the  11  Sulzer  boilers  develop  2,800  horsepower;  1.200 
workmen  form  the  active  force  employed. 

The  author  then  gives  details  of  the  advantages  of  the  plant  at  Cuatreros,  owing  to 
the  port  facilities  which  enable  the  direct  loading  of  the  ocean  steamers  in  Bahia 
Blanca,  and  also  because  of  the  proximity  of  large  tracts  of  grazing  lands  for  the 
cattle,  etc. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  deal  with  the  details  of  the  processes  used  in  all  large 
packing  establishments  and  are  practically  identical  with  those  employed  by  the 
great  packing  houses  of  the  United  States. 

"Die  Situation  im  SUdamerika-Exportmarkt,"  in  the  same  German  publication, 
is  a  carefully  prepared  repnirt  on  the  general  situation  relative  to  the  entire  commer- 
cial field  as  to  imports  by  Latin  American  countries,  containing  an  analy.sÍ8  of  present 
conditions  in  the  usual  painstaking  and  coldly  logical  German  way.    The  article  is 
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by  the  Loadoa  correspondent  oí  ''Süd-und  Mittel-Amerika/'  and»  from  the  latest 
reports  received,  the  prospects  of  good  crops  and  the  favorable  reports  of  railroad 
earnings  have  aided  in  stimulating  the  Latin  American  export  trade  in  London  very 
materially,  and  a  good  winter  and  spring  business  is  anticipated. 

Among  other  demands  for  manufactured  goods  is  noted  the  increased  demand  for 
knit  underwear,  hosiery,  etc.,  in  Venezuela,  which  is  being  supplied  chiefly  by 
German  and  Spanish  manufacturers.  Demand  for  fancy  and  fashionable  wearing 
apparel  is  noted  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  author  comments  on  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  have  made  large  inroads  on  the  former  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
Parisian  houses.  While  it  is  admitted  that  France  still  has  the  lion's  share  of  the 
trade,  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  building  up  a  very  satisfactory  business. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  able  to  undersell  the  Parisian  dealers 
in  the  cheaper  grades,  and  also  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  publishers  of  British 
trade  journals,  who  have  been  publishing  numerous  South  American  editions  printed 
in  Spanish. 


Courtc.ny  uf  Dureau  uf  Munufai-turv:*. 
THE  LA  PLATA  COLD  STORAGE  CO.'S  FREEZING  WORKS,  LA  PLATA,  ARGENTINA. 

Increased  demand  for  electrical  supplies,  especially  for  lighting  and  heating  appli- 
ances, is  noted. 

Large  orders  have  recently  been  placed  with  British  furniture  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers, and  the  same  demand  is  evident  in  Berlin,  and  the  author  expresses  aston- 
ishment at  the  magnitude  of  the  furniture  trade  in  South  America.  He  suggests  that 
this  business,  which  is  now  secured  largely  through  orders  from  catalogues,  could  be 
greatly  increased  by  following  the  example  of  one  large  English  concern,  which  has 
established  branch  stores  in  several  of  the  larger  cities,  where  the  goods  are  sold  from 
the  actual  samples,  etc. 

"Mr.  Bingham  in  Vilcapampa,"  is  an  account  by  Sir  Clements  K.  Markham,  E.  C.  B. , 
F.  R.  S.,  of  the  Yale  Peruvian  Expedition's  work  and  accomplishments,  which  appears 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  Geographical  Journal  (London).  The  discoveries  made 
are  of  interest  not  only  to  the  archeologist,  but  to  the  student  of  American  history  as 
well,  and  we  herewith  reproduce  the  greater  portion  of  the  article: 

Vilcapampa  is  a  mountainous  refñon  to  the  northwest  of  Cuzco.  l>otween  the  Rivers  Apurimac  and  Vilea- 
mayu  (or  Urubamba),  with  its  n  rthsrn  sbpes  sibsidin?  into  the  great  Amazonian  plain.  The  water 
parting  is  nearer  the  Apurimac,  so  that  the  stronms  flowing  to  the  Vilca-mayu  have  longer  courses  than 
thos3  desoending  to  the  Apurimac.  VUcapampa  is  a  region  of  peculiari  nterest,  because  it  was  here  that 
the  Incas  maintained  their  independence  for  3'»  years  after  the  rest  of  Peru  had  \>c¡en  overrun  by  the  Span- 
iards.   It  was  known  that  a  palace,  temple,  and  convent  of  virgins  were  erected  in  imitation  of  the  splendid 
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edifloefl  At  Cuzco.    But  a  scientific  survey  of  this  interesting  district,  and  an  examination  of  any  ruins 
that  might  exist,  have  long  been  important  desiderata. 

Mr.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale  University,  who  in  1909  had  explored  the  extensive  but  little-known  minx 
of  Choquequerau  on  the  Apuritnac,  has  now  sent  home  a  brief  account  of  the  work  he  has  achieved  in 
Vilcaparapa. 
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('«mrtfiiy  of  the  íieojrrBphIcnl  Journal. 

MONOLITH  CALLED  NUSTA  ESPAÑA,  180   FEET  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE,  25    FEET 
HIGH,  AND  27  FEET  BROAD.    FOUND  NEAR  ROSAS-PATA,  PERU. 

About  8  miles  below  Ollantay-tambo  on  the  Vilca-mayu,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  Mr.  Bingham 
found  a  small  fortress  with  five  salient  and  reentering  angles.  This  is  the  locality  where  there  wns  a  bridge 
called  Chuqui-Chaca  in  the  Inca  times,  by  which  Spanish  envoys  were  twice  allowed  to  enter  Vilcapampa. 
It  is  dosfriboil  by  tho  envoy  Figueroa  and  by  Ocampo. 


Courtesy  of  the  tíeojfmphiriil  Jiairiml. 

INCA  WALL  AT  MACCHU-PICHU  WITH  WINDOWS  OF  UNUSUAL  SIZE. 

Lower  down  the  valley  Mr.  Bingham  came  to  a  footbridge  of  logs  just  under  the  heights  of  Macchu-pichu, 
Going  up  the  steep  ascent  he  came  to  some  grass  huts  inhabited  by  three  Indian  families  cultivating  maiie. 
potntoes,  and  beans.  They  had  cleared  away  thickets  and  disclosed  some  megalithic  ruins  and  remains 
of  later  houses. 
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At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  ridge  of  Macchu-pichu  there  was  a  group  of  Inca  edificea,  built  with  large 
stones  beautifully  worked,  13  by  4  feet,  10  by  8,  and  one  14  feet  long.  One  of  the  walls  contained  three 
window^s  of  unusual  size. 

Mr.  Bingham  then  went  farther  down  the  valley  of  the  Vilcarmajni  to  the  well-known  town  and  port 
of  Santa  Ana,  and  thence  ascended  the  river  of  Vilcapampa  on  foot  as  far  as  Lucma,  where  he  found  more 
ruins,  and  some  more  at  a  place  called  Rosas-pata.  In  a  dark  valley  at  the  back  of  Rosaa-pata  a  colossal 
monolith  was  discovered,  180  feet  in  circumference,  25  high,  and  27  broad.  This  is  another  piece  of  evidence 
of  tlie  extent  of  the  megalithic  empire.  The  monolith  is  now  called  the  Nusta  España.  On  a  bank  of  the 
Vilca-mayii  there  is  another  stone  of  megalithic  times.  car\'ed  with  seats,  niches,  and  channels. 

Mr.  Bingham  followed  a  river  called  the  Pampaconas  for  some  days  on  foot,  and  found  more  ruins  and 
ancient  pottery  at  a  place  called  Conaervidayo. 

This  is  the  pith  of  the  prosent  installment  of  information  received  from  Mr.  Bingham.  I  trust  that  it 
is  the  forenmner  of  a  fuller  topographical  description  of  Vilcapampa  and  of  its  ruins.  There  seems  to  be 
evidence  that  a  more  well-established  court  and  Government,  with  stone  edifices  of  good  Inca  architecture, 
existed  there  during  the  35  years'  Inca  rule  (1.53fi  to  1571)  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 


rourtesy  of  the  GeDirnipliiral  .fouriml. 

RUIN  OF  INCA  EDIFICE  AT  MACCHU-PICHU,  BUILT  WITH  LARGE  STONES 
BEAUTIFULLY  WORKED. 

'*Dr.  Fritz  Kranse's  Journey  to  the  Araguaya  Biver,  Brazil,"  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  Geographical  Journal,  is  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Krause's  account  of  his  journey  as 
published  by  the  "Revista"  of  the  Brazilian  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute, 
volume  73,  Part  I,  1911.  In  1908  Dr.  Krause  undertook  a  journey  of  ethnological 
research  to  this  r^on  on  behalf  of  the  Leipzig  Museum,  and  his  account  of  his  visits 
ti>  .«ome  of  the  comparatively  unknown  Indian  tribes  of  this  section  of  the  country 
is  interesting,  and  the  following  is  part  of  the  Journal's  version: 

Dr.  Kraus?  started  overland  from  Rio,  traveling  via  Goyaz  to  Leopoldina,  wliich  he  reached  on  May  31. 
After  much  difficulty  he  procured  boats  and  men  for  the  navigation  of  the  Araguaya,  down  which  he 
started  June  S,  the  river  being  low  at  the  time.  The  first  tribe  met  with  and  studied  was  that  of  the  Cara- 
jás, who  made  a  very  favorable  impression,  being  described  as  a  light-hearted  and  simple  folk,  with  a  social 
organization  and  moral  principles  which  place  them  on  a  high  level  of  culture.  Dr.  Krause  visited  all 
their  settlements  and  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  mode  of  life.  It  proved  impossible  to 
visit  the  Javaes,  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  Bananal  Island,  on  the  outward  journey,  and  the  travelers 
proceeded  to  Conceic&o,  on  the  frontier  between  Goyaz  and  Para,  which  has  been  claimed  by  both  States, 
though  now  belonging  to  Goyaz.  Founded  in  1896  only,  its  population  already  reaches  six  to  seven  thou- 
sands, mostly  occupied  in  rubber  collecting  between  the  Araguaya  and  Xingu.  Parties  at  work  in  this 
district  had  just  come  in  contact  with  others  working  from  the  side  of  the  Xingu,  a  somewhat  disturbing 
occurrence,  as  it  meant  that  no  more  virgin  ground  remained  to  be  explored  in  that  direction.  *  *  * 
After  an  excursion  to  the  settlement  of  the  Cayapos,  who  have  only  lately  been  brought  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  colonists  and  were  still  timid  and  reserved.  Dr.  Krause  completed  his  preparations  for 
the  return  voyage,  which  was  begim  on  August  3.    Reaching  the  northern  end  of  Bananal  Island,  he  found 
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that  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  reach  the  Javaes,  had  nearly  dried  up^ 
owing  to  the  long-continued  drought.  He  therefore  decided  to  ascend  the  Tapirape,  a  hitherto  unex- 
plored western  tributary  of  the  Araguaya.  This  was  done  under  great  difficulties,  the  river  being  extremely 
low  and  having  a  very  winding  course.  Its  banks  were  quite  uninhabited,  and  though  traces  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Tapirapes,  a  practically  unknown  tribe  of  Indians,  were  at  last  met  with,  and  overland  trips 
were  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Xingu,  no  representatives  of  the  tribe  were  encountered.  The  river 
abounds  in  fish  and  seems  to  be  visited  periodically  both  by  the  Tapirapes  and  Carajás.  Mosquitoes  are 
a  veritable  scourge  along  its  oouiae.  Dr.  Krause  afterwards  made  an  overland  trip  into  the  center  of  Bana- 
nal Island,  and,  thanks  to  the  good  oflDces  of  his  friends  the  CartO^,  succeeded  for  the  flrst  time  in  opening 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Javaes.    The  Journey  was  then  continued  to  Leopoldina  and  Goyaz. 

"  The  Norsemen  in  America/'  íb  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nanaen, 
G.  C.  V.  O.,  which  he  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  November  6,  1911, 
and  which  is  published  by  The  Geographical  Journal  for  December.  To  the  student 
of  the  early  history  of  America  such  a  paper,  by  as  eminent  an  authority  as  Dr.  Nansen, 
is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  especially  is  this  true  because  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  distinguished  author  relative  to  the  mythical  character  of  the  accounts  of 
voyages  to  that  wonderful  land  called  "Wineland  the  Good" — presumed  to  have 
been  located  somewhere  in  what  is  now  known  as  America — accounts  found  in  the 
old  "sagas"  of  Norse  literature  and  which  attribute  the  discovery  of  this  land  to  Leif» 
the  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  in  about  999.  Some  idea  of  the  scholarly  and  logical  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Naní»en  may  be  had  from  the  following 
excerpts: 

During  early  times  the  world  appeared  to  mankind  like  a  fairy  tale;  everything  that  lay  beyond  the  circle 
:)f  familiar  experience  was  a  shifting  eloudland  of  the  fancy,  a  playground  for  all  the  fnllod  beings  of  mythol- 
ogy; but  in  the  farthest  distance,  toward  the  west  and  north,  sea,  land,  and  sky  were  merged  into  a  con- 
gealed mass— the  realm  of  darkness— and  beyond  this  gaped  the  immeaviirable  mouth  of  the  abyss,  the 
terror  of  empty  space. 

Thus  it  remained  during  the  early  middle  ages.  In  those  days  northern  England  was  near  the  iwrder 
of  the  known  world.  The  great  change  was  brought  about  by  the  Norsemen.  With  their  remarkable 
power  of  expansion  they  extended  their  wanderings  over  western  and  southern  Europe  and  penetrated  the 
vast  unknown  solitudes  in  the  north.  They  found  their  way  to  the  White  Sea,  and  lands  beyond;  they 
discovered  the  wide  Arctic  Ocean  and  its  lands;  they  settled  in  the  Scotch  islands,  found  and  colonized  the 
Faroes,  Iceland,  Greenland,  were  the  discoverers  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  of  North  America. 

Above  ail  they  were  the  great  pioneers  in  traversing  the  ocean.  Before  them  all  navigation  had  been 
more  or  less  coast  navigation,  the  ships  salUng  chiefly  along  the  coasts  from  place  to  place,  and  never  ventur- 
ing far  from  the  known  land.  The  general  idea  of  the  world  made  it  an  island,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  sea,  beyond  which  was  the  darkness  of  the  unknown.  The  Norsemen  destroyed,  by  their  discoveries 
these  learned  ideas;  In  their  small  imdecked  vessels  they  sailed  across  the  outer  ocean  and  found  lands 
beyond.  Thus  they  taught  humanity  the  art  of  oceanic  navigation,  which  marks  in  reality  perhaps  the 
greatest  discovery  in  the  history  of  exploration .    *    *    * 

As  is  well  known,  the  Norse  Icelanders,  led  by  the  Norse  chief  Eric  the  Red,  discovered  Greenland  and 
foimded  two  settlements  on  its  southwestern  coast  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  It  seems  probable  that 
not  very  long  after  this  weather-beaten  seafarers  from  Greenland  discovered  lands  still  farther  toward  the 
west,  or  rather  toward  the  southwest .  The  Icelandic  literature  contains  remarkable  statementfi  about  such 
countries.  They  are  called  "Helluland"  (slate  or  stoneland),  "Markland"  (woodland),  "Furdu-strandir" 
(marvel  strands),  and  *' Wineland  the  Good,"  Yet  another,  which  lay  west  of  Ireland  and  not  far  from 
Wlneland,  was  called  Hvltramannaland  (the  white  men's  land),  or  "Great  Ireland."  Although  some  of 
these  countries  are  legendary,  as  we  shall  see,  it  must  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  Norsemen  reached 
*^ome  of  them,  wlilch  lay  on  the  northern  east  coast  of  America,  and  they  thus  discovered  the  continent  of 
North  America,  besides  Greenland,  about  500  years  before  Columbus  and  Cabot. 

Quite  a  different  question  is  it,  however,  whether  those  accounts  of  voyages  to  .these  [countries  which  we 
find  in  the  Icelandic  sagas  are  historical.  While  most  historians  now  agree  that  Hvitramaxmaland,  or 
Great  Ireland,  and  the  account  of  Are  Márson's  voyage  thither  are  merely  legendary,  it  has  been  imiversally 
accepted  as  an  established  fact  that  Wineland  was  some  part  of  America,  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  country  and  voyages  thither  were  historical.  My  researches  have,  however,  led  me  to  very 
different  views.  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  WMneland  Is  the  following,  according  to  what  Is  considered 
to  be  the  most  trustworthy  accounts. 

Some  time  after  Greenland  had  been  discovered  by  Eric  the  Red,  and  the  Norsemen  had  settled  there, 
about  985,  Eric's  son,  Leif,  sailed  to  Norway  from  Greenland,  it  has  been  said,  in  the  year  999.  This  is 
the  first  time  a  voyage  straight  across  the  Atlantic  Is  mentioned  in  literature.  Leif  came  to  King  Olaf 
Tryggvason  in  Norway  and  spent  the  winter  there.  He  adopted  Christianity  and  promised  the  King  to 
try  to  introduce  the  faith  in  Greenland.  In  the  spring  he  set  out  again  to  sail  straight  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Greenland.    But  he  was  driven  out  of  his  course,  and  ' 'for  a  long  time  drifted  about  in  the  sea,  and  came 
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upon  countries  of  which  before  he  had  no  suspicion.  There  were  self-sown  wheat  fields,  and  vines  grew 
there."  lie  also  found  large  trees,  which  he  took  home  with  him  to  Greenland,  where  he  introduced  Chris- 
tianity.   He  was  afterwards  called  Leifr  hinn  Ileppni  (Leif  the  Lucky). 

The  next  year  an  Icelandic  merchant,  Thorflnn  Karlsevne,  who  had  come  to  Greenland,  equipped  a  new 
expedition.  They  sailed  out  with  three  ships— it  was  evidently  supposed  toward  the  south.  After  two 
days  they  came  to  a  land,  which  they  called  Helluland  (slate  or  stone  land),  on  account  of  the  many  fiat 
stones.  After  two  days  more  they  came  to  a  land  which  they  called  "Markland,"  on  account  of  the  forests. 
^Vhen  they  had  once  more  sailed  for  two  days  they  sighted  land  and  came  to  some  extensive  sandy  strands 
which  they  called  "Furdu-strandir"  (marvel  strands).  They  now  sailed  southward  along  the  coast,  win- 
tering in  a  fjord,  went  on  next  year,  and  then  they  came  to  the  land  with  vines  and  self-sown  wheat.  They 
stayed  the  winter  there,  but  were  attacked  by  the  natives,  called  Skraelings,  and  had  to  withdraw  north- 
ward. After  having  spent  the  third  winter  in  the  same  fjord  where  they  had  been  at  first,  Karlsevne 
returned  to  Greenland  with  one  ship,  while  the  other  two  ships  had  been  drifted  toward  Ireland  and  lost. 

This  is  very  briefly  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  Wineland,  and  the  attempt  at  a  settlement  there,  as  told 
in  the  saga  of  Eric  the  Red,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  source.  But  this 
siga  was  not  written  till  the  thirteenth  century,  perhaps  some  year  between  1270  and  1300;  that  is,  250 
or  300  years  after  the  time  when  the  events  are  said  to  have  occurred.    It  might  seçm  desirable  to  find 


A  VIKING  SHIP  FROM  OSEBERG,  NEAR  TONSBERG— NINTH  CENTURY. 

some  earlier  evidence  in  order  to  strengthen  one's  faith  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  account.  But  the 
unfortunate  iact  is  that  the  earlier  literature  contains  hardly  any  indication  of  these  voyages.  The  name 
•*  Wineland,"  or  "  Wineland  the  Good,"  is  mentioned,  but  nothing  is  told  about  its  discovery,  and  in  the 
chief  source  of  the  Icelandic  history,  the  Landnámabdk,  probably  originally  from  the  twelfth  century, 
Leif  Ericson's  name  is  mentioned,  but  not  a  word  of  his  discovery  of  Wineland;  nor  even  how  he  got  his 
aúname  "the  Lucky,"  or  is  it  mentioned  that  he  introduced  Christianity  to  Greenland. 

It  is  not  till  well  on  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  Leifs  surname  of  *'Heppni,"the  Lucky,  his  discovery 
of  Wineland,  and  his  Christianising  of  Greenland  are  mentioned  in  the  Kristni-saga  and  the  Heimskringla 
by  Snorre  Sturlason.  Bat  still  there  is  nothing  about  the  vine.  It  is  not  till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury that  any  information  occurs  as  to  what  and  where  Wineland  was  (with  statements  as  to  the  vine  and 
wheat  there),  and  a  description  of  voyages  thither;  this  is  the  saga  of  Eric  the  Red,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

But  then,  after  that  time,  we  find  in  the  Flateyjarbók,  written  about  1387,  quite  a  different  story  about 
the  voyages  to  Wineland.  The  land,  it  is  told,  was  discovered  by  a  man  called  Bjarne  Herjolfsson,  Leif 
Ericson  not  being  mentioned  in  that  connection;  the  one  expedition  led  by  Thorflnn  Karlsevne  has  been 
divided  into  ftrar  different  expeditions,  one  of  them  being  led  by  Leif  Ericson,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  to  weaken 
our  faith  In  the  whole  story,  that  the  only  two  known  narratives  of  these  voyages  disagree  to  such  an  extent. 
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and  that  even  the  first  of  them  has  been  put  into  writing  so  very  late.  The  historians  have  tritMj  to  get 
out  of  the  difRculty  by  declaring  the  account  in  the  Flateyjirbók  to  be  unhistorical  and  more  or  lescs  flcti  - 
tious,  while  Eric  the  Red's  sa^a  should  be  perfectly  trustworthy.  This  is  an  easy  method,  but  one  feels 
tempted  to  ask  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  traditioos  should  have  been  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  in  such  a  remarkably  unaltered  and  uncorrupt«d  state  as  the  historians  pretend,  during  the 
first  250  or  300  ye^rs,  when  we  see  that  they  have  been  transformed  and  confused  to  such  an  extent  scarcely 
a  hundred  years  later.    This  can  hardly  be  admitted  to  \)e  psychologically  probable. 

r^t  us  first  consider  the  de<eripLion  of  the  most  important  discovery,  Wineland  itself.  The  oldest  known 
source  in  which  Wineland  is  mentioned  is  Adam  of  Bremen's  description  of  the  islands  in  the  western  and 
northern  ocean.  After  having  described  the  Orkneys,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Ualagland  (the  norlhem'part 
of  Norway,  which  he  makes  into  an  island),  he  says  that  King  Svein  of  Denmark  "mentioned  yet  another 
island  which  had  been  discovered  by  many  in  that  ocean,  and  which  is  called  Wineland  because  vines 
grow  there  of  themselves  and  give  the  best  wine.  And  that  there  is  abundance  of  unsown  corn^we  have 
obtained  certain  knowledge,  not  by  fabulous  suppositions,  but  from  trustworthy  information  of  Danes. 
Beyond  this  island,  he  (the  Danish  King)  said,  no  habitable  land  is  found  in  this  ocean,  but  all  that  is 
more  distant  is  full  of  intolerable  ice  and  immense  darkness    *    *    *." 

This  description  of  Wineland  has  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  legendary  ideas  met  with  in  earlier 
literature.    The  two  distinguishing  features  of  Wineland,  the  self-grown  vine  and  the  unsown  corn  (or 
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wheat),  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  we  find  in  the  description  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  in  Isidorus  llispa- 
lensis  from  the  seventh  centiu-y,  who  characterizes  them  as  being  the  islands  with  "self-grown  vines"  and 
"cornfields"  growing  wild  like  grass.  These  islands  were  in  the  western  ocean,  originally  west  of  Africa 
(Mauritania  or  Morocco).    They  were  the  African  islands. 

Beyond  Wineland  was  the  dark  sea  filled  with  ice.  This  is  evidently  the  dark  and  curdled  sea  which 
we  find  in  the  legends  of  antiquity,  even  before  Pytheas,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  legends  of 
the  Arabs.  This  dark  congoiiled  sea  formed  the  boundary  of  the  world,  especially  toward  the  north  and 
west,  and  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  were  the  Fortunate  Isles.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  these  same  features,  the  self-grown  vine,  the  wild-growing  com,  and  the  situation  near  the  dark  sea. 
are  the  distinguishing  features  mentioned  for  Wineland  as  well  as  for  the  Fortunate  Isles    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

In  the  Icelandic  literature  the  name  Wineland  is  first  mentioned  by  Are  Frode  in  about  1130.  While 
mentioning  the  natives  of  Greenland,  he  says  that  they  are  the  same  people  that  inhabited  Wineland,  anrl 
are  called  Skraelings.  But  what  and  where  Wineland  is  he  does  not  say;  it  may  be  a  really  discovered 
land,  or  it  may  be  a  fairyland,  perhaps  well  known  at  that  time  from  fairy  tales  and  legends.  As  the  name 
"  Skraeling,"  which  was  applied  to  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland,  was  very  probably  before  that  time  used  as  a 
name  for  gnomes  or  brownies  or  mythical  beings,  the  possibility  of  Are's  Wineland  being  a  fairyland  is 
much  increased.  In  Arabic  and  also  in  Irish  legends  similar  mythical  people  are  described  as  inhabiting 
some  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  in  the  western  ocean,  and  the  descriptions  have  fentures  resembling  those  of  the 
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Skraelings  in  Wineland.  The  probability  that  Are's  Wineland  is  a  fairj'land,  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
next  mention  of  Wineland  in  the  Icelandic  literature,  in  the  Laúdnamabók,  where  it  is  only  said  that 
Hvltramannaland  (the  white  men's  land),  also  called  Great  Ireland,  lay  near  Wineland  the  Good.  As 
Hvitramannaland  was  a  mythical  land  from  Irish  legends,  as  can  now  be  proved  with  certainty,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  Wineland  the  Good,  which  was  near  it,  was  also  mythical. 

The  learned  author  then  takes  up  the  descriptions  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  handed 
down  in  the  literature  of  the  ancients,  as  in  Pliny,  Diodorus,  Horace,  etc.,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  story  of  this  fabled  land  being  found  in  Icelandic  literature  through 
translations  of  the  works  of  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  and  from  the  ancient  Irish  legends. 

Finally  he  summarizes  as  follows: 

The  results  of  these  investigations  would  then  be  that  the  Norsemen  have  discovered  America,  and  have 
had  intercourse  with  the  land  and  its  natives  probably  during  some  long  period;  but  the  narratives  oí  this 
discovery  and  of  voyages  to  Wineland  are  legendary.  The  Icelanders  and  the  Greenlanders  may  have 
transferred  the  ideas,  especially  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  from  the  legends  to  the  discovered  land;  and  the  saga 
of  Wineland  the  Good  has  then  been  gradually  formed  in  the  course  of  time,  by  putting  together  feature 
after  feature  from  old  tales  and  legends,  with  some  such  real  knowledge  of  lands  in  the  west. 

"Flash  Lishts  on  the  Mines  of  Colombia,"  in  the  December  Mexican  Mining 
Journal  is  an  article  written  by  C.  F.  Z.  Caracristi,  C.  E.,  E.  M.,  and  late  director  of 
the  Colombian  scientific  commission.  The  wonderful  mineral  wealth  of  Colombia 
can  be  smrmised  from  the  following  excerpts  of  this  instructive  paper. 

Perhaps  no  country  on  the  American  Continent  is  more  of  a  terra  incognita  than  the  Republic  oí  Colombia, 
nor  has  any  other  country  added  so  many  events  upon  which  is  founded  the  continental  history  of  early 
days.  It  is  less  known  than  Alaska  and  Patagonia,  except  for  those  sections  that  lie  contiguous  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Magdalena  River  and  its  tributaries    *   *   *. 

Next  to  the  civilization  of  the  Aitecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  the  Chibchas,  who  inhabited  the 
Valley  of  the  Funsa,  now  known  as  the  Savana  de  Bogota,  were  the  most  advanced  aborigines  of  America. 

It  was  in  the  Choco  country,  l3ring  between  the  Rio  Atrato  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  platinum  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  at  Muzo,  in  the  Department  of  Boyaca,is  the  only  known  locality 
where  emeralds  are  found  in  their  original  calcareous  matrix. 

While  there  are  no  authentic  statistics  to  fix  even  approximately  the  gold  and  silver  production  from 
the  time  of  the  conquest  to  the  present  period,  I  consider  $600,000,000  as  probably  a  near  estimate  *  *  ♦. 
In  making  the  present  estimate  I  assume,  and  with  every  d^ree  of  circumstantial  evidence  before  me,  that 
the  Spaniards  during  the  thirteenth  century  were  more  actively  employed  in  mining  than  were  the  Colom- 
bians and  others  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Beginning  in  1811 1  find  that  the  average  gold  and  silver 
output  was  approximately  13,000,000  per  annum  or  $300,000,000  for  the  century,  and  $600,000,000  to  date. 
And  yet  these  figures  are  deceptive,  because  of  the  fact  that  during  certain  years  there  has  been  a  production 
of  $7,500,000,  while  others  have  produced  less  than  $160,000  in  twelve  months. 

The  emerald  mines  alluded  to  above  have  been  (to  the  emerald  industry  what  the  Kimberly  mines  of 
south  Africa  are  to  the  diamond  trade.  The  property  is  of  the  greatest  value  and  has  probably  produced 
$25,000,000 in  emeralds  since  its  earliest  operation.  This,  of  course,  is  only  a  guess,  as  the  mines  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  and  so  closely  guarded  that  even  the  consular  invoices,  that  should  Indicate 
the  exports,  show  practically  nothing,  even  during  the  periods  when  the  mines  were  employing  from  300 
to  600  miners. 

Coal,  petroleum,  and  asphaltum  are  everywhere  abundant  in  Colombia.  Iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  are 
found  in  many  localities,  while  in  the  Department  of  Tolima  mercury  and  cinnabar  has  been  located,  de- 
veloped, and  abandoned  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

During  my  extensive  travels  and  economic  geological  researches,  I  have  never  seen  a  country  with  so 
liberal  a  scope  for  mining  investment  as  Colombia,  nor  could  it  be  possible  for  any  similar  area  to  inclose 
within  its  folds  greater  and  more  diversified  potentials  of  wealth. 

During  the  coal  and  oil  investigations  I  encountered  vast  gold  reefs  in  the  Abibe  Mountains;  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  antimony  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta;  placer  deposits  on  the  tributaries 
of  the  Rios  Atrata,  Sinu,  Mulato,  Leon,  Cesar,  Jorge,  and  Negro;  asphalt  deposits  on  the  Sinu  and  Opon; 
and  endless  mineral  wealth  in  the  Goajiran  Peninsula    *    *   *, 

Bogota,  the  capital,  is  resting  on  coal  measures  3,950  feet  thick,  having  eight  workable  coal  seams,  and 
tlie^Sl^bearing  area  extends  for  over  100  miles  to  the  southwest  and  northeast.  At  Cali,  on  the  Rio  Cauca , 
another  vast  coal  field  is  encountered;  also  on  the  Rio  San  Jorge,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Cauca;  near  the 
Rio  Cesar,  south  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta;  on  the  Rio  Sinu  and  in  the  territory  that  lies  south 
and  east  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Darien. 

A  vast  marble  deposit,  covering  many  square  miles  and  equal  to  the  Italian  product,  is  found  near  the 
coast  at  San  Ju»n  de  laCien^a,in  the  Department  of  Magdalena.  This  is  the  largest  unworked  deposit 
of  high-grade  marble  in  the  world.  A  solid  mountain,  over  1,500  feet  high,  rises  from  the  very  seashore. 
Besides  this,  30  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Bogota,  a  marble  deposit  is  found,  the  product  from  which  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  consists  of  a  metamorphosed  magnésie  limestone  groundmass,  green  or  red , 
according  to  the  beds  ftom  which  it  is  extracted,  and  in  this  groundmass  is  found  Imbedded  and  evenly 
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distributed  and  well  assorted  as  to  size,  rectangular  opal  lime  crystals  from  one^ighth  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  marble  ever  discovered  for  ornamental  purposes.  Its  beauty 
defies  description,  but  its  locality  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities  will  forever  keep  it  out  of  the  market 
except  for  local  consumption    ♦    *    *. 

Extensive  copper  deposits  are  found  in  the  maritime  Andes;  also  lead  and  antimony.  In  many  places 
waterpower  for  furnaces  and  hydroelectric  energy  abounds.  The  Sancudo  gold  mine  of  Antioquia  has 
produced  over  $20,000,000,  some  of  the  ore  running  as  high  as  950,000  per  ton. 

Onyx  and  rock  phosphate  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Department^  of 
Magdalena. 

Undeveloped  pearl  flfiheries  are  located  near  Cabo  de  la  Vela,  in  the  Goajlra  Peninsula.  Precious  genu 
are  found  in  the  alluvial  sands  of  the  upper  Sinu  associated  with  gold. 

'*  Panama,  nature's  treasury,"  by  Charles  Noble,  in  Harper's  Weekly  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1911,  is  an  exceptionally  well-written  article,  which  escaped  timely  notice 
because  of  our  failure  to  receive  this  number  of  the  publication.  The  author  takes  a 
most  optimistic  \'iew  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  country,  and  predicts 
a  very  glowing  future  for  the  city  of  Panama  itself.  He  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
country's  resources  and  his  prophesies  are  based  on  the  material  facts  as  he  has  seen 
them.    A  few  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  article  are  herewith  reproduced: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  all  signs  fail,  the  opening  of  the  canal  will  be  only  the  beginning  of  the  real 
history  of  Panama,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  all  Central  America  *  *  *.  Its  climate  has  borne  an  evil 
reputation  since  Balboa's  day.  But  already  the  canal  builders  have  done  it  one  great  service  in  taking 
away  the  cause  of  this  reputation,  and  by  proving  that  with  proper  and  simple  precautions  a  white  man 
can  live  and  do  a  good  day's  work  as  well  here  as  anywhere.  Moreover,  the  jungle  that  covers  the  land 
contains  vast  wealth  in  wood,  the  most  precious  varieties  of  wood  in  the  world.  Rosewood,  mahogany, 
lignum-vitœ,  and  ebony  all  are  to  be  found,  besides  the  sabic  tree,  which  is  as  yet  practically  unknown  to 
commerce,  but  whose  wood  for  shipbuilding  and  similar  purposes  is  considered  superior  to  teak.  At 
present  the  forests  are  to  all  intents  untouched.  Yet  you  can  see  ebony  trees  from  your  car  window  along 
the  line  of  the  Panama  Railroad  to-day.  With  the  introduction  of  scientific  and  modem  lumbering 
methods  the  whole  timber  country  will  lie  as  open  and  easy  of  access  as  the  palm  of  your  hand. 

After  the  bulk  of  the  forests  has  been  cleared  away  the  possibilities  of  the  country  will  only  begin  to  be 
revealed.  Camphor  and  coco  grow  here  as  well  as  anywhere  in  the  work!.  Most  important  of  all,  rubber 
grows  wild  in  commercial  quantities,  and  under  cultivation  the  yield  will  be  enormous    *   *   *. 

All  the  fruits,  the  products,  the  raw  material  wealth  of  all  Central  AKerica,  the  country  whose  richness 
has  as  yet  been  little  more  than  suspected,  must  inevitably  flow  into  Panama.  Here  on  the  Isthmus  will 
be  the  manufactures,  and  here  will  the  finished  product  be  brought  forth  and  sent  out  to  all  the  nations. 
Here  on  the  Isthmus  will  spring  up  a  great  cosmopolitan  city,  comparable  only  to  Alexandria  of  ancient 
times,  and  greater  than  was  Alexandria,  by  the  measure  that  the  new  world  is  greater  than  the  old. 

The  author  concludes  with  an  aigument  in  favor  of  opening  the  Canal  Zone  to  set- 
tlers from  the  United  States,  but  rather  discounts  favorable  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 

"A  Journey  to  the  Falls  of  Gnayra"  is  a  narrative  describing  a  trip  taken  by  Claud 
Russell,  the  author,  from  Buenos  Aires  to  these  noted  falls.  The  article  deals  more 
with  the  details  of  the  journey,  the  people  encoimtered,  the  estancias  (farms)  visited, 
and  the  diflSculties  encountered  in  trying  to  find  the  falls,  than  it  does  with  the  falls 
themselves,  the  description  of  which  we  herewith  reproduce: 

I  came  out  of  the  forest  onto  a  large  ledge  of  rock  overlooking  a  gorge  in  which  are  contained  the  entfre 
waters  of  the  Parana.  This  gorge  is  deep  and  narrow,  perhaps  60  feet  by  200  feet  across.  It  stretches  to 
the  right  and  left  2  miles  or  so  in  all.  There  is  a  forest  on  both  sides  up  to  the  edges  of  the  gorge.  A  mile 
away  the  river  bifurcates,  being  divided  by  a  rocky  island.  The  main  stream  appeared  to  be  coming  down 
these  tu  0  branches.  There  is  no  sheer  fall.  The  incline  is  steep  and  even,  and  the  great  mass  of  water  is 
turbulent  beyond  anything  imaginable.  Nearer  where  I  was,  and  from  the  opposite  side,  the  river,  leaving 
the  lake,  enters  the  gorge  by  four  other  channels  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stream.  The  first 
three  of  these  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  the  water  comes  through  as  a  cataract  rather  than  a  fall.  In  the  last , 
which  enters  the  river  about  opposite  where  I  was,  the  water  is  less  disturbed.  The  whole  of  the  water  in 
sight  is  churned  white  as  milk,  except  far  away  downstream,  where  it  can  be  seen  resuming  its  normal 
cotor.  There  is  an  island  of  rock  in  midstream  which  adds  to  the  confusion.  The  noise  is  great,  but  I 
doubt  its  being  audible  at  the  distance  asserted  by  some.  My  companions  joined  me  and  we  made  our 
way  along  the  top  of  the  gorge  until  stopped  by  a  stream  which  goes  over  the  edge  hito  the  river— in  itself 
a  waterfall  that  people  would  go  far  to  see  in  other  countries.  We  remained  there  for  a  few  hours  looking 
at  the  scene.  In  the  trees  close  by  there  were  blue  and  yellow  macaw's.  Hunger  drove  us  back  to  camp. 
Having  eaten  all  we  had,  we  began  our  return  journey. 
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*'  Indians  of  Guatemala/'  by  Ediae  Frances  Tisdel,  is  a  well-written  article  in 
The  Southern  Workman  for  December.  Aside  from  its  historical  features  and  the 
excellent  literary  style  of  the  author,  it  is  very  interesting  in  its  faithful  portrayal 
of  the  characteristics,  costumes,  and  customs  of  the  Indians  of  Guatemala.  The  fol- 
lowing bit  of  interesting  description  relative  to  the  costumes  of  the  women  shows 
that  the  "eternally  feminine"  obtains  even  among  the  fair  ones  of  these  children  of 
nature: 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  or  attractive  scene  in  the  world  than  a  vast  coffee  field  in  this  country  when 
the  harvesting  is  in  full  swing,  for  the  costume  of  the  Guatemala  Indian  is  the  most  effective  and  picturesque 
in  all  Central  America.  The  woman's  dress  usually  consists  of  three  pieces,  a  long  cloth  (generally  of  many 
hues,  red  and  yellow  predominating)  wound  several  times  around  the  lower  limbs;  the  juipil,  or  shirt, 
richly  embroidered  with  curious  designs— birds,  animals,  arrow  patterns,  or  geometrical  figures  in  many 
colors;  and  a  gaudy  belt  or  sash  holding  the  two  garments  together.  The  hair  is  worn  in  two  heavy  braids , 
often  intertwined  with  gay  ribbons.  In  the  north  the  women  wear  curiously  woven  headbands  several 
yards  in  length,  wound  around  and  around  the  head  and  tied  in  a  double  knot  over  the  forehead.  They 
are  made  of  silk,  richly  colored,  ending  in  heavy  tassels  or  silver,  and  are  very  effective. 

All  the  women  are  fond  of  necklaces,  and  one  often  sees  a  girl  whose  whole  fortune  is  the  trinket  around 
her  throat.  These  chains  are  odd  and  sometimes  valuable,  consisting  of  old  silver  pieces,  among  which 
are  occasionally  found  rare  old  Spanish  coins,  heavy  silver  crosses,  nuggets  of  silver,  bits  of  gold,  and  queer 
little  charms,  the  whole  strung  together  with  coral  beads.  These  necklaces  are  heirlooms  and  p&ss  from 
mother  to  daughter,  and  rarely  can  the  women  be  induced  to  part  with  them  for  any  sum  of  money.  I 
remember  the  commotion  I  unintentionally  caused  in  the  market  of  Quetzaltenango  by  offering  to  buy  one 
from  a  young  Indian  girl.  Finally  clutching  her  precious  necklace  in  both  hands,  she  broke  through  the 
crowd  of  women  who  had  gathered  to  witness  such  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  upsetting  baskets,  sending 
the  contents  flying  in  every  direction,  she  fled,  whether  from  temptation  or  the  fear  of  being  forced  to  give 
up  her  treasure,  I  was  nevei  able  to  determine. 

••  Who  Will  use  the  Panama  Canal,"  by  Fielding  Provost,  in  the  December  Pan 
American  Magazine,  deals  with  the  commercial  importance  of  the  canal,-  the  question 
of  tolls,  and  the  necessity  of  building  up  a  merchant  marine.  The  following  con- 
cluding paragraphs  indicate  the  author's  views  and  fears  relative  to  these  matters: 

The  rates  proposed  for  Panama  tolls  are  said  to  be  too  high— though  they  are  in  reality  comparatively 
no  higher  than  those  of  Suez.  An  army  engineer  is  said  to  have  given  his  opinion  that  "a  flat  rate  of  $1.50 
will  drive  all  the  benefits  of  Panama  to  the  shipping  interests  of  other  nations." 

Harbors  and  water\i'a3rs  all  down  the  Pacific  coast  are  being  improved  in  readiness  for  the  canal,  from 
San  Diego  to  Prince  Rupert— and  for  many  thousands  of  miles  south  of  the  rone  also,  we  may  add,  for 
several  South  Am^rican  ports  are  spending  money  freely  to  improve  docking  facilities  with  the  same  date 
in  view— but  whether  the  United  States  gets  the  profits  of  the  carrying  trade  depends  on  her  ability  to 
devetop  a  merchant  marine  in  competition  with  the  other  nations. 

Unless  some  practicable  scheme  is  put  into  operation,  the  procession  of  stately  ships,  sailing  from  sea 
to  sea  on  the  water  that  we  have  made  to  flow  where  water  never  was  before  since  the  American  Continent 
settled  into  shape,  will  carry  English,  German,  French,  Scandinavian,  Japanese,  Italian,  and  a  host  of 
other  flags,  but  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  only  be  seen  on  our  battleships. 

'•  The  Tear's  Progress  on  the  Panama  Canal,"  with  the  subtitle,  "A  Review  of 
Progress  in  Excavation  and  Construction  during  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1911," 
appears  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  for  December.  The  article  is  an  abstract  of 
those  portions  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  which  deal 
with  this  phase  of  the  canal  work,  and  includes  seven  good  illustrations  showing  the 
progress  made  in  the  various  cuts,  on  the  locks,  etc. 

"  The  Panama  Canal  and  American  Commerce,"  a  paper  by  Lewis  Nixon,  read  at 
the  eighteenth  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engi- 
neers held  in  New  York,  November  16  and  17,  1911,  is  published  in  the  December 
Railway  and  Marine  News.  The  author  advocates  the  principle  of  an  absolutely 
free  canal  for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  saying: 

Of  course  our  vessels  passing  through  our  own  waterway  should  pass  through  free.  But  again  a  treaty 
iorbids.  What  is  our  manifest  duty  as  an  independent  Nation  with  the  sovereign  right  to  do  as  it  will 
with  its  own.  To  give  notice  that  in  this  respect  the  treaty  does  not  bind  us,  and,  if  this  is  questioned, 
abrogate  the  treaty. 

In  the  conclusion  he  says: 

I  can  not  end  this  paper  without  saying  that  my  earnest  conviction  is  that  we  must  retimi  to  our  early 
policy  of  discriminating  duties  and  tonnage  taxes  if  we  are  to  revive  our  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign 
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trade,  and  that  1  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  sw  the  advantages,  as  conditions  now  exist,  oí  the  Panama  Canal 
other  than  as  a  war  measure  and  as  an  altruistic  enterprise  in  which  charity  begins  abroad.  Commodities 
leaving  our  borders  are  not  marketed  by  us,  are  not  carried  by  us,  are  not  underwritten  by  us,  and  are  not 
ñnanced  by  us.    The  cream  of  commerce  goes  to  others  who  do  these  things  for  us. 

"  Placer  Mining  in  Colombia"  is  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  article  descriptive 
of  the  gold-bearing  sections  of  this  country,  by  R.  D.  O.  Johnson,  in  the  December 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  The  author  has  made  extensive  examinations  and 
dwells  on  the  opportunities  for  further  exploitation  of  the  areas  adapted  to  placer 
mining  and  dredging. 

In  the  same  issue  is  noted  an  article  by  Pope  Yeatman  on  the  Broden  Copper  Mining 
Co.,  whose  mines  are  situated  in  the  Andes  in  the  Province  of  O'Higgins,  Chile. 

**  Berba  Prieto,  a  New  Gntta  Bnbber,"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  William  M. 
Morse  in  the  December  I  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World.  The  author  tells  of  the 
accidental  discovery  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  latex  of  the  Berba  Prieto  and 
the  methods  of  getting  it  out  in  large  quantities.  The  tree  is  very  abundant  in  cer- 
tsiin  parts  of  Central  America,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  having  already  been 
located. 

"  Hevea  Brasiliensis  in  Mexico,"  by  a  special  correspondent,  in  the  same  publi- 
cation tells  of  the  practical  introduction  into  Mexico  of  the  Para  rubber  tree.  The 
author  describes  the  progress  and  remarkable  growth  of  the  plants  in  the  nursery  at 
El  Palmar,  and  refers  to  the  tentative  trials  being  made  on  other  estates,  such  as  La 
Buena  Ventura  in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec;  Batavia,  in  the  district  of  Tuxtepec, 
State  of  Oaxaca;  and  El  Chival  and  Hular  Ramirez,  in  Chiapas. 

"  Six  Bepublics — Agricnltnral,  Industrial,  and  Commercial  Development  oí  Cen- 
tral America.  Imports  and  Exports  of  Each  State,"  is  a  ver\-  instructive  article  by 
John  J.  Macfarlane  in  Commercial  America  for  December.  The  article  covers  the 
ground  indicated  by  its  title  very  thoroughly,  giving  statistics  as  late  as  1910,  especi- 
ally complete  in.details  of  exports  and  imports. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  The  American  Journal  oí  International  Law  will  be  found 
** Sanctions  of  International  Arbitration,"  by  Jacques  Dumas;  an  editorial  on  ''The 
proposed  loan  conventions  between  the  United  States  and  Honduras  and  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua";  **The  extraditiim  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
France  and  the  United  States  and  Salvador";  and  "The  award  in  the  Alsop  claim 
between  the  United  States  and  Chile."  In  the  Supplement  will  be  found  the  "Arbi- 
tration convention  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Brazil";  ''Loan  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Honduras";  the  ''Arbitration  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  "  ;  "Convention  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Mexico 
respecting  telegraphic  communication  between  Mexico  and  British  Ilondiuras": 
"Extradition  treaty  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Paraguay";  and  the  "Treaty 
of  extradition  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador." 

"  Beeniorced-Concrete  Work  at  the  Bailway  Terminals,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,"  by 
R.  W.  Whitaker  in  Engineering  News,  describes  the  results  of  the  expenditure  of 
about  $12,000,000  (Mexican  money)  in  the  construction  of  yard  tracks,  custom  ware- 
houses, a  union  passenger  station,  engine  house,  shops,  and  other  necessary-  structures 
that  are  essential  for  a  complete  tenninal. 

"  Mining  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan"  is  an  article  by  H.  W.  Edwards  in  The  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal  of  December  2,  1911.  The  author  gives  a  brief  review 
of  the  histor>^  of  mining  in  this  southernmost  country  from  the  first  reported  discovery 
of  gold  in  1868  to  the  present.  The  most  recent  reporta  show  that  there  are  no  less 
than  eight  companies  engaged  in  dredge  mining  in  this  region. 

"  Madero  of  Mexico,"  by  Edwin  Emerson,  in  The  Outl(wk,  is  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  President  of  Mexico  and  a  résumé  of  the  events  that  brought  on  the  revolution, 
as  well  as  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  events  of  the  war. 

"The  Commission  House  in  Latin  American  Trade"  is  an  extensive  as  well  a^ 
ver\'  instructive  article  by  William  C.  Downs  in  the  latest  issue  of  The  Quarterly 
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Journal  of  Economics.  A  summary  of  the  article  includes  "Method  of  business  in 
the  trade  with  South  America;  the  commission  house  problem."  "Three  groups  oí 
South  American  countries — ^nature  and  extent  of  the  exports  to  each."  "Ten  groups 
of  exported  articles;  by  what  method  they  are  handled."  "Character  and  propor- 
tion of  the  exports  handled  by  commission  houses.  Doubts  whether  manufacturers 
arc  wise  in  dispensing  with  such  houses." 

"  How  Should  Tacoma  Prepare  for  Opening  oí  Panama  Canal,"  "  President  Dear- 
bom's  Statement  Concerning  Panama  Canal,"  "  British  View  of  Panama  Canal," 
are  all  articles  in  Railway  and  Marine  News,  Seattle,  Washington,  showing  the  live 
interest  taken  in  the  great  project  in  the  far  West. 

The  Porto  Velho  Marœnigram,  that  well  edited  and  interesting  paper  from  Porto 
Velho  on  the  Madeira  River,  chiefly  to  spread  information  about  the  Madeira  and 
Mamore  Railway,  has  decided  to  cease  publication  with  its  issue  of  September  30, 


INTERIOR  OF  WAREHOUSE  IN  ROSARIO,  ARGENTINA,  IN  WHICH  FOREIGN  GOODS 

ARE  STORED. 

1911,  number  14,  volume  5.  The  Bulletin  regreti»  the  necessity  of  chronicling  such 
news,  because  the  Marconigram  has  been  among  the  favorite  of  all  the  news  sheets  of 
Latin  America  on  file  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library.  It  always  had  live  news 
items,  was  readable,  and  contained  trustworthy  information  concerning  the  progress 
of  that  wonderful  economic  enterprise  in  the  heart  of  South  America.  Let  us  hope 
that  phoenix-like  it  may  rise  from  its  ashes,  into  a  revived  and  equally  attractive  form. 
Chácaras  e  Quintaes  is  a  monthly  publication  in  Portuguese  which  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  regular  periodical  list  of  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The 
iiame  can  be  well  translated  as  Farms  and  Gardens,  its  subject  matter  being  devoted 
to  country  life  in  Brazil.  There  are  thoroughly  good  articles  on  many  agricultural 
topics  of  interest  in  Brazil.  In  this  number  (October,  1911)  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  The  magazine  is  modern  in  every  detail,  and  the  editors 
in  Sao  Paulo  are  to  be  congratulated. 
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REPORTS  RBCEIVED  TIP  TO  FEB.  1,  1912. > 


Tille. 

ARGENTINA. 

Foreign  commerce  of  Argentina,  1910,  etc 

Patents  and  trade-marks 

Proposed  charter  of  company  for  promotion  of  American  com- 
mercial interests  in  Anientma. 

Linseed  crop  prospects 


Argentine  foreign  commerce , 

Paints,  varnishes,  pigments,  etc 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  in  Argentina 


Agricultural  statistics 

Miscellaneous  notes:  Cotton  in  Argentina;  dry  docks;  grasshop- 
pers as  fertiliier;  railways;  telegraphs. 

Need  of  grain  elevators  in  Argentina do. 


Dat*. 


1911.     I 
Nov.  10 


Paper  industry  in  Brazil 

Brazilian  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  9  months  of  1911 . 


Manufacture  of  cloth  in  Chile. 


Industrial  development  in  Chile .-. 

New  trans-Andean  railway 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Chilean  sliipping  notes ^  Dec* 


Nov. 
Nov. 

17 

20 

Nov. 

21 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

22 
22 
23 

Nov. 

27 

Dec. 

7 

do 

15 

Dec. 

Dec. 

16 

.Vuthor. 


R.  M.  Bartleman.  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  .\ires. 
Do. 
Robert  W.  Bliss,  chargé  d'Af- 
faires, American  legation. 
Buenos  Aires. 
R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen- 
eral. Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 
R.   J.   Hazeltine.   vice  and 
deputy     consul     general. 
Buenos  Aires. 
R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  Aires. 
R.   J.   Hazeltine,   vice  and 
deputy     consul     general, 
Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 


Julius  n.  Lay,  consul  general 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 


Nov.  29  I  A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val- 

5  ! 


Dec. 
..do.. 


paraíso. 
Do. 
Do. 


do '  Rea  Hanna.  consul.  Iquique. 

sul.  Vol- 


0 


Market  for  power  machinery 

Nitrate  industry  in  Chile 

Raw  sugar  from  Java , 

Canned  food  products  in  Chile 

Trade  and  inaustrlal  notes:  Doubling  the  rate  on  domestic  mail: 
public  debt  of  Chile  is  $171.124,632  (tlnited  States  gold):  wheat 
and  barley  harvest;  double-track  railway  bridge;  irrigation 
system  in  the  \icinity  of  Santiago. 


Dec.     9 

..do 

Dec.  23 
Dec.  27 
..do 


A.  A.  Winslow,  consul, 
paraíso. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Report  on  Cartagena  ipecac 

Improvement  in  mail  service  promised  between  Barranquilla 
and  Bogota,  Colombia. 

COSTA  RICA. 

New  customs  tariff  effective  Mar.  15, 1912 

CUBA. 

Subvention  for  railway  to  connect  Fernandez  with  Placetas  del 
Sur. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Change  in  steamship  service  from  New  York  to  Dominican  ports. 

Electric  power  plant  and  waterworks  to  be  installed  in  Domini- 
can cities. 
Puerto  Plata's  steamboat  service 


I 


Dec.  22  I  Graham  H.  Kemper,  consul. 

I      Cartagena. 
Dec.  29     I.  .\.  Manning,  consul,  Bar- 
ranquilla. 


Dec.  25 


Dec.  15 


Dec.  18 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  21 


Samuel  T.  I>ee,  consul,  San 
Jose. 


H.  S.  Gibson,  chargé  d'af- 
faires American  legation, 
Habana. 


C.    M.    Hathaway, 
Puerto  Plata. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


consul. 


Apparatus  for  cacao  buying,  obtaining  cacao  lands,  etc !  Dec.  23  I 

»  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  consular  olTicers  in  Latin  America,  but 
merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .American  Tnion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  instituiion. 
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Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


ECUADOR. 

Ifadiinery  for  manuiacturmg  explosives Nov.  27  j 

Dimensions  of  tires  in  use Dec.  27 

GUATEMALA.  I 

Duties  on  proprietary  medicines  containing  alcohol Dec.  11 

Barnes  and  rat  traps,  halter  chains  and  silverware ; .   Dec.  29 

MEXICO. 

Varied  data  regarding  Acapulco  and  apparatus  at  that  place {  Dec.  12 

I 
Report  on  cotton  crop i . .  .do 

New  gas  plant  for  San  Luis  Potosí Dec.  16 

Sulidiur  mines  in  San  Luis  Potosi do i 

Metal  laths  and  ceilings,  iron  and  steel  roofings Dec.  16  , 

Graphite do 

PiU  plant  and  its  fiber Dec.  17 

"Tanu"  tree  on  rubber  plantations , . .  .do 

Plumbing  supplies do 

Mangrove  and  other  barks  for  tanning do 

Sale  of  musical  instruments Dec.  22 

Names  of  capitalists  interested  in  Mexican  West  Coast  Ry Dec.  28 


Contracting  and  enghieerlng  possibilities  of  this  district . 
Children's  ready-made  clothing 


..do 

Dec.  30 


Motor  vehicles 

Coffee  crop 

No  coffee  raised  in  San  Luis  Potosi  district 

Grape  sirup  and  soft  drinks do 

''essels  clearing  from  Port  of  Tampico  for  United  States  ] — '-     '— 
during  December  quarter,  1911,  and  for  calendar  year  191 


Undated. 
Jan.  2  , 
...do i 


Vessels  clearing  from  Port  of  Tampico  for  United  States  ports     Jan 

during  December  quarter,  1911,  and  for  calendar  year  1911. 
Declared  exports  for  calendar  years  1910  and  1911  at  Tampico,     Jan, 


Mexico. 
Deposits  of  chapapote Jan.     8 


U.  R.  Dietrich,  consul  gen- 
eral, Guayaquil. 
Do. 


Geo.  A.  Buck  lin,  jr.,  consul 
general,  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 


C.    Edwards,    consul,    Aca- 
pulco. Mexico. 
J.  H.  Johnston,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 
W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 
Do. 
C.    E.    Guyant,    vice    and 
deputy  consul  general  in 
charge,  Mexico  Citv. 
A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

Sonora. 
A.    J.    Lespinasse,    consul, 
Frontera. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 
C.  S.  Edwards,  consul,  Aca- 
pulco. 
Da 
Alonzo  B.   Garrett,  consul, 

Nuevo  Laredo. 
Gaston     Schmutz,     consul, 

Agiiascalientes. 
W.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Masat- 

lan. 
W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 
Do. 
Clarence  A.   Miller,  consul, 
Tampico. 
Da 

J.  C.  Allen,   deputy  consul 
general,  Monterey. 


Law  imposing  new  tax^ 

Exports  and  imports  of  Paraguay  for  1910 

Contracting  and  engineering  possibilities  of  Paraguay. 
Paints,  varnishes,  pigments,  etc 


SALVADOR. 

Construction  of  a  railway  from  La  Union  to  connect  with  Guate- 
mala Ry. 

The  Salvador  Ry.  Go's,  steamship  service;  new  steamship 


URUGUAY. 

Gathering  agricuitural  statistics 

Duty  on  sheep  dips 


Report  on  commercial  relations  between  Uruguay  and  England 
by  the  Uruguayan  consul  general  to  London. 

Port  railway  of  Montevideo 

Exx>orts  by  classes  for  first  six  months  of  1911 


Nov.  16    Cornelius     Ferris,      consul, 

'.     Asuncion. 
Nov.  25  I         Da 
Nov.  30  1         Da 
Dec.     8  Do. 


Dec.  7  I  William  Heimke.  United 
State  mhilster,  San  Salva- 
dor. 

Dec.  14  U.C.  Clum,  vice  and  deputy 
consul  general. 


Nov.  16  F.W.(ioding,  consul,  Monte 
video. 

Nov.  22  F.  Cornell  Tarler,  chargé  d'af- 
faires, Montevideo. 

, . .  do !  F.  W .  Goding,  consul,  Monte- 

I     video. 

Dec.     6  ,         Da 

Dec.     8  ;         Da 
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Title. 


I>ale. 


Author. 


VENEZUELA. 

Registration  of  typewritten  doeiimonts  forbidden Dec.     2     Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul, 

La  (iuaira. 

Fines  for  errors  in  consular  invoices do Da 

Executive  decree  of  Dec.  9.  1911,  regarding  cords  and  braids  of     Dec.   11  !  Jefferson  CaiTery,  chargé  d'ai- 

flax,  cotton,  or  wool.  etc.  faires,  Caracas. 

New  custom  classification do Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul, 

I      La  (iuaira. 

Market  for  American  goods Dec.   14  i         Do. 

Dimensions  of  tires  use<l  on  carts do '         Da 

Clay  sewer  pipe  and  brick  trade do Do. 

Tarilï  classification  of  wooden  pip<'s Dec.   ll»     Jefferson     Caffery ,     chargé 

d'affaln's,  Caracas. 

Lalwls  or  trade-marks  to  l>e  used  in  hats Dec.   IS  Do. 

Population  of  Venetucla do Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul. 

La  Ctualra. 

Manufacture  of  explosives do Do. 

Show  casSi»s  and  fumlturo do Do. 

Customs  classifications Dec.  30  Do. 

Match  monopoly Dec.  21  Do. 

Duties  on  gramophones,  phonographs,  disks,  cyllnd<Ts,  and  ad-     Dec.   23  Do. 

vertising  matter. 
Drafts  attached  to  bills  of  lading— how  shippers  can  protect    ...do Do. 

themselves. 

Tariil  classification  of  embroidery  and  lace  made  of  cotton .do Jefferson     Caffery,     chargé 

d'affaires,  Caracas. 
Tariff  classification  of  embroidered  and  open-worked  cotton     Dec.  27     Thomas  W.  Noctter,  consul 

cloth.  La  (luaira. 

Improvemenüí  decreed  to  commemorate  Deceml)or  19 do Do. 


CATHEDRAL  AND  PARK,  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA. 
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ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


FOBEIGN  COMMEBCE  FEEtST  NINE   MONTHS   1911. 

The  foreign  commerce  ot  the  RepubUc  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1911,  expressed  in  Argentine  gold  pesos  ^,  amounted  to  $537,447,899, 
of  which  $276,468,729  were  imports,  and  $260,979,170  exports. 
These  figures  show  a  gam  in  imports  in  1911,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1910,  of  $14,785,987,  and  a  loss  in  exports  of 
$17,901,409. 

The  imports  and  exports  from  the  principal  countries,  in  Argentine 
gold  i)esos,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Countries. 


Imports, 
gold  pesos. 


united  Kingdom 81,938,620 

Gennany ;  51,926,652 

united  States 36,662,849 

France ;  28,277,556 


Exports, 
gold  pesos. 


70,643,288 
35,516.582 
16.667.310 
31,820,029 


Countries. 


Imports, 
gold  pesos. 


Italy... 
Belgium 
Spain... 
Brazil . . 


21,875,339 
15.907,668 
8,530,853 
0.160,196 


Exports, 
gold  pesos. 


10,636.387 

31,014,754 

1,481,239 

13,212,246 


DELEGATES  TO  INTERNATIONAL  CONGBESS  OF  JUBISTS. 

The  President  of  the  Repubhc  has  appointed  Drs.  Norberto  Quirno 
Costa,  and  Carlos  Rodriguez  Larreta,  delegates  of  the  Argentine 
Government  to  the  Pan  American  Congress  of  Jurists  to  be  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  26,  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  codifying  inter- 
national, public,  and  private  law  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Third  International  Conference  held  in  Rio  de 
Janiero  in  1906. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TELEGBAPH  LINES. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  President  to  have  built  4,276  Idlometers 
of  telegraph  lines.  These  telegraph  lines  will  be  extended  over  the 
follo\nng  provinces: 


I*rovinces. 


Buenos  Aires.. 

Santa  Fe 

Entre  Rios. . . . 

San  Luis 

San  Juan 


Number  of 
I  kilometers. 


2,160 
182 
114 
210 


Provinces. 


Santiago  del  Estero . 

Cordoba 

Misiones  Territon- . . 


Total. 


Nurabar  of 
kilometers. 


650 
620 
410 


4.276 


»  Gold  peso-$Ü.  965  U .  s.  gold .    Paper  peso-IO.  425  Ü.  S.  gold. 
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PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  OP  PUBLIC  WOBKS. 

Congress  lias  authorized  the  construction  of  numerous  public  works 
tliroughout  the  Provinces  and  Tenîtories  of  the  Republic,  appro- 
priating for  that  purpose  20,845,913  pesos  national  currency.  A  fqll 
list  of  the  buildings  to  be  constructed,  their  locations,  and  the  amounts 
appropriated  appear  in  the  Boletin  Oficial  of  Buenos  Aires  of 
November  10,  1911. 

ENLABGEMENT  OF  THE  MINT. 

A  contract  has  been  let  to  enlarge  the  national  mint  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  to  improve  and  increase  the  equipment  of  the  same.  The 
work  is  to  be  completed  within  10  months. 

BAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Pacific  Railway  has  opened  to  traffic  its  branch  line  from 
Rawson  to  Arribeños,  its  present  terminal  point.  The  new  stations 
on  the  line  are  Ingeniero  Silveira,  Coronel  Isleño,  Inés  Indart,  Los 
Indios,  and  Ascension.  It  is  soon  to  be  extended  to  Sampacho,  a 
distance  of  40  kilometers  from  Arribeños.  The  total  length  of  the 
line  is  132^  kilometers.  A  telegraph  line  has  been  erected  alongside 
the  railway. 

BRIDGE  OVEB  BIO  NEGBO  BETWEEN  CABMEN  AND  VIEDMA. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Rio  Negro  between  Carmen  de  Patagones  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  and  Viedma,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Rio  Negro, 
on  the  south  side.  The  concession  is  for  40  years.  The  bridge  will 
be  of  steel,  with  iron  and  concrete  columns,  and  shall  have  a  draw- 
bridge of  not  less  than  15  meters  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels. 

ABBITBATION  TBEATY  WITH  COLOMBIA. 

'  On  Saturday,  January  20,  1912,  there  was  signed  at  Wasliington, 
by  their  respective  representatives,  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

NUMBEB  OF  STEAMSHIPS  BTJNNING  BETWEEN  NEW  YOBK  AND 
ABGENTINA  IN   1911. 

According  to  a  report  recently  issued  by  Barber  &  Co.,  steamship 
agents,  of  New  York  City,  the  total  number  of  steamships  running 
between  that  port  and  Argentina  during  the  year  1911  was  151,  with 
a  total  registered  tonnage  of  668,370  and  a  total  estimated  cargo  of 
938,192  tons.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  when  133 
vessels,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  582,282  and  an  estimated 
cargo  of  748,535  tons,  made  the  voyage. 
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THE  COCHABATVTBA  TO  TOTORA  HIGHWAY. 

The  public  highway  from  Cochabamba  to  Totora  is  being  repaired 
and  put  in  better  condition  to  sustain  the  ever-increasing  traffic 
which  passes  over  it-.  Recently  7,000  bolivianos,  6,000  bolivianos  of 
which  were  from  the  Government  subvention  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  important  highway,  were  used  in  repairing  the  Pucapuca  section 
of  the  road. 

POTABLE  WATER  SUPPLY  AT  LA  PAZ. 

The  Congress  of  Bolivia  recently  appropriated  6,000  bolivianos* 
to  be  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  potable  water  supply  of 
La  Paz  and  for  the  construction  of  a  public  fountain  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  RepubUc. 

SXJPEBINTENDENT  OF  BOLIVIAN  CUSTOMS   AT  ANTOFAGASTA. 

The  Government  of  BoUvia  has  appointed  Sr.  Castro  Rojas  super- 
intendent of  Bolivian  customs  at  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  Chile. 

DATE  OF  OPENING  THE  ABICA  TO  LA  PAZ  BAILWAY. 

August  6,  1912,  which  is  the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Bolivia,  has  been  fixed  as  the  date  of  opening  to  public  traffic  the 
Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway.  The  Presidents  of  BoUvia  and  Chile  are 
to  be  invited  to  witness  the  formal  opening  of  that  important  railway. 

EXPOBTS  FBOM   SAN  FBANCISCO  TO  BOLIVIA. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sr.  Don  Ml.  V.  BaUivián,  jr.,  secretary  of 
the  Bolivian  legation  at  Washington,  the  Bulletin  has  been  suppHed 
with  the  following  table  showing  the  value  of  exports  to  Bohvia 
from  San  Francisco  for  October,  November,  and  December,  1911: 


Months.  I  Valuation.  Months.  Valuation. 


October $34.884.52   I  December I    $22,979.84 

November 25,891.60  ' 

The  total  exports  to  Bolivia  from  this  port  for  the  year  1911  were 
valued  at  $641,939.88.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1910  was  $533,- 
100.07,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1911  over  the  previous  year 
of  $108,839.81,  a  most  favorable  indication  of  the  growing  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia. 


»  The  boliviano^approximately  $0.39  U.  S.  gold. 
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IMPORTANT  BULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  Official  Gazette  of  Brazil  of  December  14,  1911,  contains  the 
texts  of  the  executive  decrees  regulating  the  bureau  of  meteorology 
and  astronomy,  the  fiscal  divisions  of  the  Government,  the  distribu- 
tion of  water  and  public  works,  the  national  files,  and  the  board  of 
admiralty  of  Brazil.  A  decree  of  December  9,  1911,  reorganizes  the 
service  of  news  and  libraries  and  calls  it  *'the  service  of  information 
and  propaganda.'' 

EXPERIMENTAL   STATION  POR  CULTIVATION  OP  COTTON. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  Brazil  has  established  at  Para- 
hyba,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  RepubUc,  an  experimental  station 
for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  State  of  Parahyba  is  the  greatest 
cotton  producer  in  Brazil,  the  yearly  output  reaching  as  high  as 
300,000  bales. 

DEEPENING  THE  MACACU  RIVER. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  approved  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  deepening  of  the  Macacu  River  and  the  removal  of  the  bar 
by  means  of  dredges. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF   1911. 

According  to  information  received  from  Consul  General  Julius  G. 
Lay,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  exports  and  imports  of  Brazil  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1911  were  as  follows:  Exports,  £43,531,157;  imports, 
£38,662,620;  showing  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Brazil  of 
£4,868,537.  For  the]  same  period  ofj  the  previous  year  the  figures 
were:  Exports,  £44,567,555;  imports,  £34,088,068;  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  Brazil,  £10,479,487.  The  diminution  in  the  value  of 
nibber  is  largely  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  value  of  expoiiis  in 
1911  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

NEW  COLONIZATION  PROJECT. 

A  new  colonization  project' in  Sao  Paulo  has  been  presented  to  the 
Government  by  Mr.  Louis  Dapples.  A  concession  is  asked  for  the 
creation  of  four  large  colonies,  with  the  following  privileges:  Guaranty 
of  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  the  proposed  capital  of  12,000,000  milreis 
(approximately  $4,C00,000),  exemption  from  all  State  taxes,  and 
special  rates  from  the  railroads  for  transportation  of  colonists  and 
agricultural  implements. 
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NEW  COPYRIGHT   LAW. 

The  National  Senate  on  December  31,  1911,  passed  the  bill,  mention 
of  which  was  made  in  the  November  Issue  of  the  Bulletin,  and  which 
has  already  been  adopted  by  the  Chamber,  for  a  copyright  law  in 
favor  of  foreign  authors,  giving  them  the  same  privileges  and  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  native  authors. 

PALACE   OF  MEDICINE   AT  BIO  DE   JANEIBO. 

The  Federal  Government  has  approved  the  bill  for  the  construction 
of  a  palace  for  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Congress 
has  authorized  the  President  to  issue  an  invitation  for  an  international 
conference  to  be  held  in  the  proposed  building. 

PEBMANENT  EXPOSITION  COMMISSION. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  attained  by  Brazil  at  the  expositions  in 
Turin  and  Dresden,  a  law  has  been  presented  and  is  now  pending  in 
Congress  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  exposition  commission.  It 
is  proposed  that  a  commission,  under  the  presidency  of  the  minister 
of  agriculture,  shall  be  established,  which  shall  hold  an  annual  exhibit 
of  agriculture  at  the  national  capital,  an  exposition  every  three  years 
on  a  larger  scale  for  agricultural  products,  and  an  exposition  every  six 
years  for  mineral,  textile,  and  other  national  products.  The  commis- 
sion is  also  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  Brazil  in  foreign  expo- 
sitions and  give  full  information  concerning  them. 

EXPLOBATION  TBIP  OF  MB.  SAVAGE  LANDOB. 

The  Avell-knowTi  explorer,  Mr.  Savage  Landor,  who  recently  returned 
to  Manaos  from  his  exploration  trip,  has  again  left  that  city  to  con- 
tinue his  travels  into  the  interior  of  the  coumtry.  According  to  tele- 
grams received  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Landor  succeeded 
in  crossing  through  the  unexplored  regions  of  central  Brazil,  which 
have  hitherto  been  considered  impenetrable  by  Brazilians  themselves. 
Late  reports  indicate  that  Mr.  Landor  has  now  arrived  at  Lima,  Peru. 

PBOJECTED  CEMENT  FACTOBY  IN   SAO  PAULO. 

The  ministry  of  agriculture  has  been  asked  for  a  concession  for  the 
establishment  of  a  cement  factory,  with  a  guaranty  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  6  per  cent  aimual  interest  for  30  years  on  the  proposed  capital 
of  the  company, 

SPECIAL  PBIVILEGBS  FOB  BUBBEB  CULTIVATION. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Para  has^sanctioned  a  law^  giving  special 
privileges  for  the  culture  and  exploitation  of  rubber.  According  to 
the  law,  200,000  hectares  of  land  may  be  granted  to  national  or  foreign 
companies  andlthe{following  privileges  granted:  Reduction  of  export 
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duties  on  rubber  products  from  50  to  10  per  cent  on  a  sliding  scale — 
that  is,  50  per  cent  for  the  first  10  years  down  to  10  per  cent  after  50 
years — and  reduction  of  railroad  and  steamship  rates.  The  com- 
panies are  obliged  to  comply  with  certain  rules  provided  in  the  law 
and  to  plant  not  less  than  50,000  plants  during  the  first  five  years 
unless  their  concessions  shall  be  declared  void. 

FINANCIAL  NOTES. 

The  municipality  of  Franca,  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  is  to  issue  a 
loan  of  about  $600,000  for  the  redemption  of  the  outstanding  debt, 
the  installation  of  a  new  water  supply,  the  building  of  a  city,  and 
other  improvements. 

The  municipality  of  Sao  Pedro  de  Piracicaba,  in  the  same  State, 
has  secured  a  loan  of  approximately  $60,000  for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating the  outstanding  municipal  indebtedness  and  carrying  out 
various  new  improvements. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  signed  a  decree  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  bonds  to  the  value  of  about  $12,000,000,  at  the  rate  ol  4 
per  cent,  for  the  payment  of  work  performed  by  the  South  American 
Construction  Co. 

INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

In  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  the  Companhia  Industrial  e  Agricole,  with 
a  capital  of  about  $100,000,  has  been  authorized  to  operate  quarries 
and  manufacture  bricks. 

An  automobile  service  has  been  inaugurated  in  Sao  Paulo  by  the 
Companhia  Paulista  Auto-Carris,  recently  organized  with  a  capital 
of  about  $100,000. 

A  Belgian  company  has  established  in  Lorena  a  large  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  sacks  and  similar  articles..  The  company  has  a 
capital  of  approximately  $330,000,  and  employs  500  laborers. 

BAILBOAD  NOTES. 

The  concession  to  build  a  railroad  from  Piratininga  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Peixe  Feio  River  to  the  frontier  of  the  State  of  Matto 
Grosso,  with  an  extension  of  over  600  kilometers,  has  been  granted 
to  Angelo  Benevenuto  and  Luis  Baptista  Lopez.  The  concession  is 
to  run  for  90  years. 

La  Compagnie  Française  du  port  de  Rio  Grande  has  inaugurated 
the  electric  tramway  in  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
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NEW  CABINET. 

The  new  Chilean  cabinet  recently  appointed  by  President  Ramón 
Barros  Luco  is  as  lollows: 

Minister  of  the  interior,  Sr.  Don  Ismael  Tocomal. 

Minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Sr.  Don  Renato  Sánchez. 

Minister  of  justice  and  public  instruction,  Sr.  Don  Arturo  del  Rio. 

Minister  of  finance,  Sr.  Don  Pedro  Nicolás  Montenegro. 

Minister  of  war  and  navy,  Sr.  Don  Alejandro  Rosellot. 

Minister  of  industry  and  public  works,  Sr.  Don  Abraham  Ovalle. 

PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  WOBKS  FBOM  1912  TO  1921. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Congress  the  plans  of  the  department  of  public  works,  covering  pub- 
lic construction  during  the  period  from  1912  to  1921,  inclusive.  The 
following  table  shows  the  extent  of  these  plans  and  the  amount  of 
money,  in  Chilean  currency,  involved  in  their  construction: 


Years. 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920. 
1921 


n«5ivvaxr«   '  Hydraulic  j   Maritime        Public 
Kaiiwajs.  I     ^Qj]^s.     I  .  worlcs.        buildings. 


Pesos. 
15.  noo.  (KX) 
10  100 

10  «0 

10         oo 

10,.  »^  H  ¡J  100 
10,.Vin  (>00 
10  V Ml. (100 
10  rKHiiOO 

lO.r^Hi.iKX) 

10,  r><iu,<lOO 


Peso8. 

Pe»os, 

4,955,455  ,     6,-10(1.000 

2,540,000  1     5,          «0  , 

2,590,000 

6,1        100 

2,680,000 

5,1        100 

2,725,000 

7,.      m 

2,610,000 

7,(         100 

2,600,000       6,1         «0 

2,580,000;    6,i'       100 

2,745,000       4,'    I     K»  | 

2,655,000 

3,;;.v^'l00  1 

Pesos. 
6,310,000 
6.300,000 
6,300,000 
6,300,000 
6,300,000 
6,300,000 
6,300,000 
6,300,000 
6,300,000 
6,300,000 


Irrigation 
worlcs. 


Pesos. 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2.000.000 


QUEXJLE   COLONIZATION  AND   AGRICULTXJBAL   SOCIETY. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  granted  to  the  Queule  Colonization 
and  Agricultural  Society  27,300  hectares  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Republic  for  colonization  and  agricultural  purposes. 

PROPOSED   SANITARY  REGULATIONS  FOR  CONTAGIOUS  DIS- 
EASES. 

The  superior  board  of  public  Jiealt.h  of  t)ie  Government  of  Cliile 
has  recommended  tlud  in  so  far  as  vessels  arriving  at  the  ports  of  the 
Republic  are  concerned,  only  t.he  bubonic  plague,  cholera,  and  yellow 
fever  be  considered  quarantinablc  diseases,  and  tJiat  vessels  arriving 
with  any  ot.her  diseases  aboard  be  given  a  clean  bill  of  lieali.h. 


Í  Gold  peso  =  approximately  10.305  V.  S.  gold. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   STATISTICS. 

A  law  has  been  promulgated  reorganizing  the  bureau  of  statistics 
at  Santiago  and  conferring  power  on  t)ie  chief  of  that  oflice  to  compel 
private  persons,  when  necessary,  to  furnisji  certain  statistical  data. 
The  central[oiIice  is  divided  into  live  sections,  namely:  Geography 
and  demography,  politics  and  administration,  treasury,  economics, 
and  agriculture.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  10  zones  under  the 
charge  of  an  ''inspect or,''  who  will  superintend  tlie  collection  of 
such  data  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Central  Bureau. 

PARCELS  POST  AND  INTERNATIONAL  MONEY  ORDERS. 

The  new  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  receipt  and  dispatch 
of  parcels  post  and  the  issuance  and  payrnent  of  international  money 
orders  became  effective  on  January  1  of  the  present  year. 

INCREASED  RATE  ON  DOMESTIC  POSTAGE. 

Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  at  Valparaiso,  reports  that  an  order  has 
been  issued  by  the  postal  authorities  doubling  the  rate  on  domestic 
mail  after  January,  1912. 

NEW  WHARF  AT  TALCAHTJANO. 

Permission  has  been  given  to  Wm.  W.  McKay  &  Co.  to  construct 
a  wharf  at  the  point  known  as  '*Las  Salinas,"  in  tlie  Bay  of  Talca- 
huano.  This  wharf  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  tlie  shipment  of 
domestic  products.  The  wharf  is  to  be  completed  within  two  years 
from  tlie  approval  of  tlie  plans  by  the  Government. 

SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  approved  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations concerning  the  sewering  of  Valdivia,  which  were  submitted 
to  it  by  the  city  of  Valdivia. 

The  construction  of  the  sewers  at  Antof agasta  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  potable  waterworks  for  Casablanca,  the  construction* of  which 
was  commenced  by  a  private  firm,  are  to  be  completed  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works. 

NATIONAL  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

At  the  beginning  of  1911  the  national  merchant  marine  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile  consisted  of  161  vessels,  with  a  total  carrying 
capacity  of  96,458  tons. 

LOA  AND  TALTAL  NITRATE   COMPANIES. 

The  nitrate  company  entitled  *^E1  Loa,"  consisting  of  the  nitrate 
establishments  denominated  Maria,  Curico,  Aligamos,  and  Anita,  has 
acquired  by  purchase  the  Luisis  and  Candelaria  nitrate  pro])erties, 
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valued  at  £700,000.  The  Loa  Co.  will  now  be  able  to  produce  about 
5,000,000  quintals  of  nitrate  annually  in  addition  to  its  yield  of 
iodine. 

Steps  have  been  taken  in  Antofagasta  and  Taltal  to  organize  a 
j  oint-stock  company,  kno\vn  as  the  Taltal  (Cooperative  Nitrate 
Society,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000. 

CANNED  FOOD   PRODUCTS. 

According  to  Consul  Winslow  there  are  34  canning  factories  of  all 
kinds  in  Chile,  giving  employment  to  2,292  persons,  with  an  annual 
product  valued  at  $1,064,449  United  States  gold  for  the  22  vegeta- 
ble and  fruit  canning  factories,  and  $1,981,294  for  the  12  meat  and 
fish  canning  factories.  Peaches,  pears,  and  cherries  are  the  principal 
fruits  canned,  and  peas,  beans,  and  asparagus  the  principal  vege- 
tables. 

THE   NITRATE   INDUSTRY. 

The  nitrate  industry,  according  to  Mr.  Winslow,  enjoyed  a  pros- 
perous year  during  1911,  the  exports  being  about  2,000,000  Spanish 
quintals,^  or  101,400  tons  above  that  of  the  previous  year,  with  an 
advance  in  prices  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Several  new  nitrate 
works  were  opened  during  the  year  and  others  enlarged.  The  out- 
look for  the  industry  in  1912  is  veiy  bright,  which  means  increased 
prosperity  for  the  country  in  general. 

USE   OF  POWER  MACHINERY  IN  CHILE. 

A  report  from  the  same  consul  states  that  there  are  2,639  indus- 
trial establishments  in  Chile  which  use  power  machinery  aggregating 
58,895  horsepower.  These  include  932  steam  engines  with  25,312 
horsepower,  388  gas  engines  with  8,494  horsepower,  285  hydraulic 
engines  with  13,847  horsepower,  112  petroleum  engines  with  1,332 
horsepower,  and  922  electric  motors  with  9,910  horsepower.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  machinery  has  been  supplied  by  Germany  and 
England,  though  the  imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  con- 
tinued increase. 

CLOTH  MANUFACTURE. 

Consul  Winslow  reports  that  the  manufacture  of  cioth  in  Chile  has 
increased  greatly  in  the  past  10  years.  It  is  scarcely  10  years  since 
the  first  modern  loom  was  put  up  in  the  Republic,  and  there  are  now 
five  factories — two  cotton,  one  silk,  and  two  woolen — in  operation, 
with  a  capital  of  $5,149,420,  United  States  gold.  These  give  em- 
ployment to  517  persons,  with  an  annual  output  valued  at  $4,114,280 
and  consuming  native  materials  worth  $410,260  and  foreign  materials 

I  Quintal  =  220.46  pounds. 
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valued  at  $2,034,512.  Machinery  to  the  value  of  $1,312,540  is 
employed.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  duty  on  this  class  of  goods 
from  35  to  60  per  cent  in  order  to  encourage  the  home  industry. 

QX7INTEBO  AND  NOGALES  RAILWAY. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
between  the  port  of  Quintero  and  Nogales  station,  on  the  State  rail- 
ways. The  concession  is  valid  for  a  period  of  50  years.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  road  is  2,500,000  Chilean  gold  pesos.* 

MONTE  OSCXJBO  TO  SALAMANCA  RAILWAY. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  requested  bids  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Monte  Oscuro  to  Salamanca. 

SANTIAGO  TO   SAN  BBBNABDO  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

The  Santiago  to  San  Bernardo  Electric  Railway  of  the  federal 
capital  has  been  authorized  to  extend  its  lines  to  the  Alameda  and 
to  erect  its  terminal  station  on  the  north  side  of  that  park.  The 
work  of  extension  must  be  commenced  within  six  months  and  com- 
pleted within  a  year  thereafter. 

OPENING  OF  SECTION  OP  LONGITUDINAL  RAILWAY. 

The  Chilean  Northern  Railway  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  open 
to  public  traffic  a  section  of  60  kilometers  of  its  line  between  kilo- 
meters 91  and  151. 

COMPLETION  OF  LAS  CUCHARAS  BRIDGE. 

Las  Cucharas  bridge,  on  the  Santiago  to  Valparaiso  Railway 
between  El  Salto  and  Las  Palmas  stations  has  been  completed. 
Tliis  bridge  is  185.8  meters  long  and  is  21  metei*s  above  the  bed  of  the 
river.  It  is  the  first  double-track  bridge  constructed  in  the  country 
and  the  second  in  importance  in  the  Republic. 
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MEDELLIN  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

A  national  medical  congress  will  assemble  in  Medellin  on  July  20, 
1912.  Thus  congress  will  give  special  attention  to  the  study  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  public  health,  the  combating  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases,  and  the  study  of  the  flora  of  Colombia  with  respect 
to  its  use  in  medicine.  Dr.  Martin  Camacho  is  one  of  the  prominent 
physicians  connected  with  the  congress.  The  program  of  the  first 
section  of  the  congress,  relating  to  the  natural  physical  sciences,  is  as 
follows: 

I.  Medicinal  plants  popularly  used  in  Colombia. 
II.  Mineral  waters  of  Colombia. 

III.  Poisonous  animals  of  Colombia. 

IV.  Climate  of  Colombia. 
V.  Minerals  of  Colombia. 

VI.  Geological  regions  of  Colombia. 

PBOPOSED  STEAMER  SERVICE. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  contracted  with  Pineda, 
Lopez  &  Co.  to  establish  a  permanent  steamer  service  between 
Girardot  and  Neiva. 

CANALIZATION  OF  THE  SINTJ  BIVEB. 

The  projects  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Colombia  for  encour- 
aging the  development  of  the  industries  of  Choco  and  the  canalization 
of  the  Sinu  River  have  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 

PAYMENT  OF  DUTIES  BY  SMALL  VESSELS. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  Colombia  has  advised  the  mari- 
time and  fluvial  customshouse  administrators  of  the  Republic  that 
small  vessels,  such  as  gasoline  launches,  should  not  pay  more  duties 
than  those  prescribed  in  the  second  class  of  the  customs  tariff. 

CUSTOMS  INVOICES. 

The  importer  of  packages  containing  merchandise  subject  to  a 
higher  duty  than  that  indicated  in  the  customs  invoice  covering 
such  shipments  must  pay,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tariff  duties, 
double  the  amount  of  which  the  public  treasury  would  have  been 
defrauded. 

22137— Bull.  2—12 9  273 
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COHMTTTEB  FOR  THE  ANNIHILATION  OF  LOCT78TS. 

Sr.  Rafael  Uribe  has  been  named  president  of  the  committee  for  the 
annihilation  of  locusts,  and  Sr.  Rafael  Moure,  secretary,  with  head- 
quarters at  Bogota. 

MAIL  SERVICE  BETWEEN  BABRANQXJILLA  AND   BOGOTA. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning,  of  Barranquilla,  advises  that  infor- 
mation has  been  published  in  a  local  paper  to  the  effect  that  on 
December  22,  1911,  the  Government  approved  a  contract  with  the 
Colombian  Navigation  Co.  for  the  transportation  of  mails  between 
Barranquilla  and  Bogota,  the  contract  calling  for  a  much  more 
frequent  and  rapid  service  than  at  present.  The  service  between 
Barranquilla  and  Dorada  was  to  begin  January  1,  1912,  and  that 
between  Beltran  and  Girardot  some  time  later.  There  are  to  be 
mails  every  3  days  and  an  express  boat  once  a  week,  which  will  make 
the  run  up  the  river  in  72  hours  and  down  in  40  hours. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  OT7ADALXJPE  WATERWORKS. 

Some  time  ago  the  department  of  public  works  of  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  commissioned  Sr.  Raul  Martineaux  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  water  pipes  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Guadalupe  so  as  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  Calle  de  Blancos 
with  potable  water.  Sr.  Martineau  has  submitted  a  plan,  and  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  extension  at  about  $6,000. 

WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  ESPARTA. 

A  steel  cable  is  to  be  laid  over  the  Paso  del  Rio  Barranca  to  support 
the  water  piping  which  will  conduct  the  potable  water  for  supplying 
the  municipality  of  Esparta.  This  cable  has  been  received,  and  will 
be  put  in  place  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  public 
works. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  SAN  MATEO. 

The  municipality  of  San  Mateo,  Province  of  Alajuela,  has  requested 
the  department  of  public  works  to  send  an  engineer  to  study  and 
report  upon  the  extension  of  the  water  pipes  of  that  town,  so  as  to 
furnish  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  with  water,  and  to  report 
upon  the  manner  of  increasing  the  supply  of  water  which  flows  into 
the  reservoirs. 
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BRIDGE   OVEBr  THE  BARRANCA  RIVER. 

The  municipality  of  Naranjo  in  the  Canton  of  the  same  name  lias 
contracted  for  the  construction  of  an  arch  and  masonry  bridge  over 
the  middle  branch  of  the  Barranca  River  on  the  old  highway  to 
Tapezco. 

PROFITS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Pacific  Railway  (Ferrocarril  al  Pacifico)  for 
the  first  10  months  of  1911  were  97,679.60  colones.^  Of  this  sum 
90,000  colones  were  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  roUing  stock,  mate- 
rial for  the  bridge  over  the  Jesus  Maria  River,  and  other  supplies. 

PBANTS  ANB  SEEDS  FOR  THE  TTNITED   STATES. 

The  botanist  recently  sent  to  Costa  Rica  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington  visited  San  Cristobal  de  Desamparados 
and  vicinity  and  the  Dota  Mountains,  collecting  seeds  and  plants 
to  be  used  in  the  service  of  exchange  with  that  department. 

NEW  OFFICERS  FOR  COLLEGE  OF  LAWYERS. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  College  of 
Lawyers,  of  San  Jose,  held  in  that  city  in  December  last.  Lie.  Alfonso 
Jiménez  Rojas  was  elected  president  of  the  board  for  1912,  and  Lie. 
Arturo  Saenz  Pacheco,  secretary 

ALAJT7ELA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  EXHIBITION. 

The  industrial  school  of  Alajuela,  known  as  the  Escuela  de  Teji- 
dos, held  an  exhibition  in  December  last  of  articles  manufactured 
by  the  pupils  of  that  institution  in  1911.  The  work  of  the  students 
was  most  interesting,  and  many  of  the  exhibits  were  objects  of 
exquisite  taste  and  skill. 

HOSPITAL  FT7ND  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1911. 

The  hospital  fund  from  the  tax  on  railway  tickets  for  November, 
1911,  amounted  to  2,171.9  colones. 

1  Cok>n-approzlmateIy  10.48  U.  S.  gold. 
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'     CONSTBTJCmON  OF  OOVEBNMENT  PALACE. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new  Government  palace^ 
wliich  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  Villanueva  Station 
in  Habana  under  the  supervision  of  an  engineer  appointed  by  the 
department  of  public  works,  was  granted  at  the  price  of  $1,117,000. 
Construction  work  began  on  January  15  last,  and  is  to  be  completed 
within  a  period  two  years. 

TBEASUBY  BTJUNG  ON  LOADING  OF  VESSELS. 

A  recent  treasury  ruling  permits  ship  captains  in  Cuba  to  employ 
their  own  crew,  including  stevedores,  to  stow  and  unload  cargo  on 
board,  and  may  import  them  for  that  purpose.     Sugar  mills  may  also 
use  their  employees  in  handling  their  cargoes  on  shore. 
CAICAGXTEY  EXPOSITION. 

The  Camaguey  Exposition  was  held  from  the  3d  to  the  12th  of 
February,  1912.  The  exposition  was  well  attended,  and  the  exhibits 
of  domestic  products,  manufactured  goods,  and  stock  were  highly 
creditable.  The  exposition  was  a  great  success  and  was  especially 
useful  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

PBOPOSED  ELBCTBIO  LIGHT  PLANT  AT  PALMA  SOBIANO. 

An  electric  Ught  and  power  plant  at  Palma  Soriano,  in  the  Province 
of  Oriente,  is  to  be  installed  within  one  year  from  January  8,  1912,  by 
the  municipal  council  of  that  city. 

CONCESSION  FOB  ELBCTBIC  LIGHT  AND  POWEB  PLANT  AT 

TAGTJAJAT. 

Authorization  has  been  granted  to  install  an  electric  light  and 
power  plant  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yaguajay,  Province  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  waters  of  the  Jatibonico  del  Norte  River  will  be  used  for 
generating  electric  power.  The  concessionaire  must  commence  work 
within  six  months,  and  terminate  at  least  a  part  of  the  installation 
within  two  years  thereafter. 

DBEDGING  OF  POBT  SAGTJA. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  22,  1911,  sets  aside  $300,000 
from  the  $3,000,000  voted  by  Congress  on  July  25,  1910,  for  public 
works,  to  be  used  in  the  deepening  of  port  Sagua  and  the  removal  of 
the  bar  which  obstructs  the  Marillanes  Channel. 
216 
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FT7NDS  FOB  QTJABANTINE   SBBVICB. 

The  sum  of  $14,000  has  been  set  aside  for  material  and  sundry 
expense  in  1912  for  use  in  the  construction  of  a  quarantine  station 
at  Cayo  Duan,  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

LONG-DISTANCE    TELEPHONE    BETWEEN    HABANA    AND    CIEN- 

FT7EGK>S. 

The  long-distance  telephone  between  Habana  and  Cienfuegos  has 
been  opened  to  public  use.  Telephonic  communication  can  now  be 
made  between  Habana  via  Cienfuegos,  Matanzas,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Sagua  and  in  a  short  time  with  Santa  Clara. 

EXPOBTS  OF  TOBACCO  IN   1911. 

In  1911  the  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  Republic  of  Cuba  con- 
sisted of  14,122,996  kilos  of  leaf  tobacco,  or  155,484  kilos  in  excess 
of  the  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1910.  The  cigars  exported  in  1911 
numbered  188,129,188,  or  16,700,464  more  than  m  1910.  England 
bought  6,647,838  more  Cuban  cigars  in  1911  than  in  1910  and  the 
United  States  4,377,059  more  cigars  last  year  than  in  1910.  Ger- 
many also  bought  more  cigars  than  during  the  previous  year,  and 
there  was,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sales  to  France  in  1911  as 
compared  with  1910. 

INCBEASED   SUBVENTION  FOB  BAILWAY. 

*  The  American  chargé  d'affaires  at  Habana,  Hugh  S.  Gibson, 
Esq.,  reports  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  subvention  of  $12,000  per  kilometer  for  a  railway 
to  connect  Fernandez  with  Placetas  del  Sur.  A  subvention  of 
$6,000  per  kilometer  was  authorized  in  1910,  but  the  Government 
was  unable  to  find  anyone  to  do  the  work  at  that  rate. 
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MABITIME  COHMEBCE  OF   SAN  PEDBO  DE  MACOBIS. 

In  December,  1911,  vessels  to  the  number  of  90  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  of  which  25  were  steam- 
ers, 59  fishing  smacks,  and  6  sailing  vessels.  The  international 
trade  of  this  port  during  the  month  referred  to  was  conducted  in 
15  vessels,  10  of  which  were  steamers,  with  cargoes  made  up  of  the 
following  merchandise: 
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P&OPOSBB  STATUE  TO  THB  PATBIOT  DTJABTE. 

A  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  city  council  of  the  Federal  Cap- 
ital for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  Dominican  patriot  Duarte, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $21,000.  It  is  proposed  to  unveil  the  statue 
on  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Duarte  in  1913. 

AD  REFERENDUM  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  CONTRACT. 

The  city  council  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  has  contracted  with  an 
American  company,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Congress, 
for  the  installation  of  an  electric-lighting  plant  in  that  town. 

FERRYBOAT  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  VILLA  DUARTE. 

The  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  ordered 
from  the  United  States  a  new  ferryboat  to  ply  between  the  capital 
of  the  RepubUc  and  Villa  Duarte,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  now 
employed  in  that  service. 

MUNICIPAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AT  PX7ERTO  PLATA. 

The  municipal  academy  of  music  of  Puerto  Plata  closed  its  sessions 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1911.  Twelve  of  the  pupils,  who  had 
completed  the  five  prescribed  courses  in  the  curriculum  of  the  insti- 
tution, were  given  diplomas. 

INAUGURATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  WORKS  IN   SANTIAGO. 

The  municipaUty  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  inaugurated  on 
December  31  last  a  municipal  slaughterhouse  and  a  lumber  and 
animal  market  erected  by  the  city  during  the  past  year. 


EXPOSITION  MEDALS. 

There  are  still  to  be  delivered  800  medals  awarded  to  foreign  and 
domestic  exhibitors  at  the  Quito  Exposition,  about  300  of  which 
are  first  premium  medals,  and  the  remainder  second  premium  medals. 

THE   ZARUMA  MINING  DISTRICT. 

The  Zaruma  mining  district  of  Ecuador  has  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  promising  mineral  zones  of  the  Republic, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  a  profitable  exploitation  of  the  mineral  deposits  of 
that  region  have  greatly  retarded  its  development.  The  railway 
from  Máchala  to  Loja,  a  concession  for  the  construction  of  which  has 
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been  granted^  will  traverse  this  rich  section  of  Ecuador ^  and  should 
greatly  stimulated  not  only  the  development  of  the  mining  industry 
but  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  as  well. 

PBOGBESS  OF  THB  BAHIA  DE  OABAQXTBZ  TO  QTriTO  BAILWAY. 

Traffic  on  the  Bahia  to  Quito  Railway  is  now  open  to  the  public  as 
far  as  the  station  of  Canuto  on  the  branch  of  the  Calceta  to  Chone 
line,  and  the  railway  now  reaches  the  enterprising  town  of  Chone. 

XT7NICIPAL  UBBABY  AT  TABAOTJNDO. 

A  recent  resolution  of  the  organizing  board  of  the  Canton  of  Pedro 
Moncayo  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  library  at 
Tabacundo. 


TELEPHONE  OONCESSION. 

On  December  14,  1911,  a  concession  was  granted  to  the  Telephone 
Co.  of  Guatemala,  containing  the  following  privileges  for  a  period  of 
10  years: 

1.  Exclusive  privilege  of  maintaining  a  private  service. 

2.  Exemption  from  import  duties  on  the  materials,  tools,  supplies, 
and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  service. 

3.  Exemption  from  all  taxes  now  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  levied,  with  the 

4.  Exception  of  the  stamp  tax  required  for  receipts  and  other 
documents. 

5.  Exemption  of  its  employees*  from  military  service,  jury  duty, 
etc.,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

6.  Authority  to  erect  telephone  posts  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  company. 

7.  Authority  to  raise  its  monthly  tariff  in  conformity  with  the 
fluctuations  of  exchange,  increasing  or  diminishing  it  20  per  cent  for 
each  difference  of  three  points,  in  accordance  with  the  following  table  : 

500  per  cent  premium  to  800  per  cent $18. 00 

801  per  cent  premium  to  1,100  per  cent 21. 60 

1,001  per  cent  premiimi  to, 1,400  per  cent 25. 81 

1,401  per  cent  premium  to  1,700  per  cent 30. 97 

1,701  per  cent  premium  to  2,000  per  cent 37. 10 

2,001  per  cent  premium  to  2,300  per  cent 44. 52 

The  above  rates  apply  as  long  as  the  circulating  medium  is  paper 

currency. 

NEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Grovernment  has  established  two  new  schools  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  San  Juan  Sacatepequez,  at  I^s  Guates  and  Lo  de  Carranza. 
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OBGANIZATION  OF  PABCEL  POST  BUBBATJ. 

The  post  office  department  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  has 
organized  a  bureau  of  parcels  post  in  the  city  of  Guatemala.  The 
work  of  the  new  bureau  commenced  on  January  1,  1912.  This 
bureau  will  enable  a  better  parcels-post  service  to  be  maintained 
between  Guatemala  and  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Universal 
Postal  Union. 


BBPOBT  OF  THE  HINISTBB  OF  AGBICTTLTUBB. 

Le  Moniteur,  in  its  issue  of  December  9,  1911,  publishes  a  detailed 
report  of  the  minister  of  agriculture.  In  this  report  the  Minister 
makes  a  careful  review  of  the  agricultural  situation  of  the  country 
and  points  out  the  needs  of  a  systematic  reorganization  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  government.  He  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
statistical  office,  and  a  new  combination  of  the  experimental  farms 
to  provide  ways  and  means  for  farmers'  sons  to  study  agriculture 
in  a  scientific  and  practical  way. 

IMPBOVBMENTS  IN  AUX  OAYBS. 

The  mmister  of  pubUc  works  in  a  recent  report  states  that  the 
owner  of  the  Plaines  de  Cayes  irrigation  concession  has  consented  to 
build  in  Aux  Cayes  a  court  of  justice,  a  customhouse,  and  a  post 
office  building,  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  included  in  the  sum  of 
$250,000,  which  the  Government  agreed  to  pay  after  thé  conclusion 
of  the  projected  irrigation  works.  . 

AGBIOULTUBAL  OBNSTTS. 

The  department  of  agriculture  is  preparing  for  an  agricultural 
census  of  the  Republic,  showing  the  extent  of  the  rural  population, 
the  area  of  cultivated  lands,  number  of  animals,  and  the  number 
of  industrial  establishments  and  laborers  employed  therein.  The 
tables  prepared  so  far  refer  only  to  the  department  of  Grand-Riviere- 
du-Nord,  but  give  an  interesting  idea  of  what  may  be  expected 
when  the  projected  work  is  finished. 

INATTGTTBATION  OF  MOTIVB-POWBB  WOBKS. 

According  to  the  issue  of  Le  Matin,  of  December  28,  1911,  the 
works  of  the  Haitien  Power  Co.  were  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of 
the  minister  of  pubhc  works,  foreign  representatives,  and  the  engi- 
neers of  the  company.  This  company  has  obtained  a  concession  from 
the  Government  for  the  establishment  of  plants  for  the  generation  of 
power  to  be  furnished  to  various  industries. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  January  1,  1912,  President  Francisco  Bertrand  delivered  an 
interesting  message  to  the  Congress  of  the  Republic,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  countfy  is  enjoying  complete  tranquillity  under  the 
guaranties -of  the  constitution.  During  his  incumbency,  states  the 
President,  he  has  taken  particular  pains  to  cultivate  and  broaden  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  Honduras  and  other  nations,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  Republic  has  no  serious  international  ques- 
tions with  any  power.  Some  of  the  claims  made  against  the  State  by 
foreigners  have  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  payment  of  indem- 
nities, and  aD  pending  claims  are  now  in  process  of  favorable  and 
friendly  solution.  The  relations  of  Honduras  with  the  other  Repub- 
lics of  Central  America  are  most  cordial  and  fraternal,  and  a  friendly 
spirit  of  soUdarity  exists  between  Honduras  and  these  Central 
American  States. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  having  invited  all  the  Repubhcs  of 
Central  America  to  participate  in  the  centennial  celebration  of  Sal- 
vador, in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  on  November  5,  1911,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras  took  pleasure  in  sending  delegates  to  assist  in 
the  ceremonies.  Following  this  event,  and  as  a  further  indication 
of  its  esteem  and  friendship,  the  Government  of  Salvador  established 
a  legation  near  the  Government  of  Honduras  in  Tegucigalpa. 

The  President  states  that  the  boundary  question  with  Nicaragua 
was  settled  by  the  award  of  Alfonso  XIII,  King  of  Spain. 

Referring  to  the  boundary  with  Guatemala,  that  Government  has 
been  requested  to  extend  the  period  for  the  settlement  of  the  same 
for  a  term  of  two  years.     This  request  has  been  granted. 

The  judiciary,  during  the  administration  of  President  Bertrand, 
has  dispensed  justice  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  civil  rights  and  hberties  of  aU. 

The  Government  is  especially  interested  in  the  furtherance  of  pub- 
lic instruction  throughout  the  Republic,  and  has  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  of  the  grades  needed  in  the  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  communities  of  the  Republic.  It  has  provided  scholarships  for 
students  sent,  to  perfect  their  education,  to  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Switzerland,  Guatemala,  and  Salvador,  and  has  subven- 
tioned  schools  in  the  departments  of  Olancho,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Copan. 

The  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  continues  in 
about  the^same  volume  and  proportion  as  in  former  years.  The 
Government  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  revise 
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the  customs  tariff  with  the  view  to  still  further  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  the  foreign  commerce. 

The  President  states  that  due  principally  to  the  lack  of  suitable 
means  of  communication  the  agriculture  of  the  country  has  not 
flourished  as  much  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  that  the  Grovemment 
favors  the  immigration  of  capitalists  and  agriculturists  who  will 
devote  their  efforts  to  its  development. 

The  Executive  says  that  the  mining  industry  of  Honduras  Jias 
enjoyed  special  protection  since  1882,  but  recommends  the  modifica- 
tion by  Congress  of  some  of  the  mining  laws,  especially  that  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  cede  mining  zones,  and  to  provide  more 
rigid  regulations  concerning  the  working  of  said  zones  so  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  State  may  not  suffer. 

In  regard  to  public  finance,  the  President  submits  the  following 
statement: 

RECEIPTS. 


1         Peeos. 

Pesos.' 

Brought  forward,  Jan.  1, 1910 

125,306.28 

Revenues  in  1910-11 

5,225,368.81 
5,413,213.31 

Credit  aooounts,  including  the  amounts  included  in  the  "public-credit" 
accoun  t 

10,638,582.12 

Total  receipts  to  July  31 ,  1911 

10,763,888.40 

EXPENDITURES. 


Expenses  of  the  revenue 

Expenses  of  the  public  service.. 

Campaign  of  1911. 

Other  disbursements 

Sundry  accounts  debtor 


Balance  July  31, 1911. 
Total 


425,393.26 
3,495,080.96 
1,123,423.40 

880,855.89 
4, 722,  n5. 26 


10,647,528.77 


10,647,628.77 
116,359.63 


10,763,888.40 


FOBBION  COMMERCE  FUtST  QTIABTEB  FISCAL  YEAB  1911-12. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1911-12  amounted  to  109,649,871.95  pesos,  as  follows: 
Imports,  43,603,801.91  pesos;  exports,  66,046,070.04  pesos. 

GTJANO  CONCESSION  FOBFEITUBE. 

The  concession  granted  on  August  20,  1909,  for  the  exploitation  of 
guano  on  the  Areas,  Arenas,  Aguada  or  Puerto  Real,  Cayo  Chelen, 
Savancuy,  Holbox,  Sisal,  Xamachtun,  Tecchal,  Temalcab,  Triángulos, 

1  Peso  «-  api»rozimately  90.40  U.  S.  gold. 
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Blanca,  Chinchorro,  Cancun,  and  Contoy  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Duncan  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been 
forfeited. 

POSTAL  MONEY-OBDEB  CONVENTION  WITH  BBITISH  HONDUBAa 

A  postal  money-order  convention  has  been  celebrated  between 
Mexico  and  British  Honduras,  the  full  text  of  which  is  published  in 
the  Diario  Oficial  of  Mexico  of  January  11,  1912.  Because  of  fluc- 
tuations in  exchange  the  convention  provides  that  the  money  orders 
issued  in  both  countries  shall  be  expressed  in  currency  of  the  United 
States. 

NATIONAL  ACADBXT  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  National  Academy  of  Medicine,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  Jan- 
uary 9,  1912,  issued  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  fine 
arts,  has  been  made  an  oflScial  institution  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. The  Diario  Oficial  of  January  3,  1912,  publishes  an  execu- 
tive decree  prescribing  the  course  of  studies  of  the  medical  school 
from  the  fiist  to  the  sixth  year,  inclusive. 

LOADING  AND  UNLOADING  OF  VESSELS. 

An  executive  order  of  January  11,  1912,  states  that  the  law  refer- 
ring to  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  at  night  and  on  holidays, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  quick  dispatch,  applies  also  to  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

DBEDGING  PBOJECTS. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  contracted  for  the  annual  clean- 
ing of  that  part  of  Lake  Chápala  and  the  Pasión  and  Duero  Rivers, 
representing  an  area  of  3,333,334  square  meters,  that  has  been  over- 
grown with  lilies,  thereby  impeding  navigation.  The  contractor  is 
to  be  paid  for  the  work  at  the  rate  of  1^  centavos  per  meter.  The 
contractor  also  agrees  to  keep  the  channels  of  the  Zida,  Lerma,  and 
Santiago  or  Totolotan  Rivers  open  to  traffic. 

BAILBOAD  UP  POPOOATEPETL. 

A  trolley  line  from  the  capital  to  Puebla,  with  a  branch  to  the  top 
of  Popocatepetl,  is  to  be  constructed  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson.  The 
construction  of  the  railroad  to  Puebla  will  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
surveys  are  completed  and  it  is  possible  that  the  branch  to  the  top 
of  the  celebrated  volcano  will  be  conamenced  at  the  same  time.  The 
route  from  Mexico  City  to  Puebla  will  pass  between  Popocatepetl 
and  Iztaccihuatl  and  wiU  reach  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet,  or  well 
within  the  snow  line.  This  is  the  route  followed  by  Cortez  when  he 
first  entered  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  it  includes  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  the  world.    The  coaches  used  are  to  have  double 
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windows  and  will  be  heated  by  electricity.  When  the  lines  are  com- 
pleted it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  trip  from  the  capital  to  the  top 
of  Popocatepetl,  at  a  height  of  17,500  feet,  in  about  two  hours. 

FINANCIAL  STATE  OF  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  National  Kailways  of  Mexico  for 
the  last  six  months  of  1911  shows  a  gross  income  of  $16,213,644, 
and  a  net  operating  income  of  $7,222,468,  with  a  surplus  of  $2,696,802 
after  paying  all  fixed  charges,  including  all  bonded  interest.  After 
the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock, 
amounting  to  $576,658,  there  remains  a  surplus  of  over  $2,000,000 
to  be  applied  to  underlying  stocks.  Since  the  formation  of  the  merger 
the  National  Railway  has  always  paid  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  its 
preferred  stock. 


NEW  BUILDING  FOB  THE   «DIABIO  DE  NICABAOTTA." 

One  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  Managua,  the  *' Diario  de  Nica- 
ragua," is  to  have  its  offices  in  the  upper  story  of  a  new  building  to 
be  constructed  on  Lake  Managua  and  connected  to  the  shore  by  means 
of  a  pier  large  enough  to  accommodate  foot  passengers  and  vehicles. 
The  Rueda  Bros.,  of  Managua,  are  the  contractors  for  the  construction 
of  this  novel  buildmg. 

ANGEL  SALGADO'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  new  book  of  Sr.  Angel  Salgado,  the  celebrated  Nicaraguan 
writer,  entitled  "  Sándalo,' '  has  begun  to  circulate  in  the  Republic, 
and  according  to  the  press  of  the  country  has  made  a  most  favorable 
hnpression  and  is  very  much  in  demand. 

INCBEASE  IN  FUtST-CLASS  PASSENGEB  BAILWAY  BATES. 

An  increase  of  50  per  cent  on  first-class  passenger  railway  rates  in 
the  Repubhc  of  Nicaragua  has  recently  become  effective.  It  is 
thought  that  a  considerable  mercase  in  the  revenues  of  the  railway 
will  be  enjoyed  on  account  of  these  higher  rates. 

BANK  OF  NICABAGTJA  AT  MANAGUA. 

A  plan  has  been  elaborated  for  the  estabUshment  m  Managua  of 
the  Bank  of  Nicaragua.  The  plan  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  New  York  bankers  who  are 
parties  to  the  loan  contract. 
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CBBTIFICATB  OF  ORIGIN  FOB  AMBBICAN  EXPORTS. 

According  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  on  January 
17,  the  Nicaraguan  (jovemment  issued  a  decree  on  November  13, 
1911,  relating  to  the  certificate  of  origin  required  for  such  American 
goods  as  are  entitled  to  the  reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  the  cus- 
toms duty  accorded  by  decree  of  August  23, 1911.  According  to  the 
decree  of  November  13,  it  will  be  necessary  for  importers  to  present, 
with  other  customs  papers,  a  suitable  certificate  of  origin,  in  Spanish, 
in  the  approved  form.  This  must  be  authenticated  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce  at  the  place  of  origin  of  goods  and  be  viséed  by  the 
consul  of  Nicaragua  as  free  from  consul  fee.  The  decree  is  to  become 
eSTective  three  months  after  its  publication  in  the  Official  Gazette. 


BSaiTISITES  FOB  ENGAGING  IN  THB  INSUBANCB  BUSINESS. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  28,  1911,  explains  the  operation 
of  the  law  under  which  life  and  fire  insurance  companies  may  engage 
in  business  in  the  RepubUc  of  Panama.  According  to  this  decree,  on 
and  after  February  1,  1912,  life  and  fire  insurance  companies  may 
obtain  permission  to  engage  in  the  insurance  business  in  Panama  by 
investing  $50,000  in  real  estate,  or  in  first-class  mortgages,  or  by 
depositing  a  hke  amount  as  a  cash  guaranty  in  the  National  Bank  in 
the  city  of  Panama. 

In  the  latter  case,  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
on  the  $50,000  if  the  deposit  remains  in  the  bank  for  less  than  one 
year's  time,  and  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  annually  if  the  deposit  is  left 
in  the  bank  for  more  than  a  year. 

BASIS  OF  THE  LIQTTOB  TAX. 

The  basis  fixed  by  the  Grovemment  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  on 
the  distillation  of  liquors  in  the  Republic  in  1912,  according  to 
Provinces,  is  as  follows: 


Provinces. 

Basis. 

Provinces. 

Basis. 

P»ruMn^ 

$4,000 

6,000 

Veraneias.. 

$20,000 

Bocas  del  Toro 

Cblriqui... 

12,000 

Cocte 

6,000 

55,000 

CoUm 

6,000 

Los  Santos 
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SCHOOL  OF  OB8TBTBIOS  80HOLABSHIPS. 

The  National  School  of  Obstetrics  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has 
granted  scholarships  to  three  young  women  from  the  Provinces  of 
Panama,  Bocas  del  Toro,  and  Code,  to  take  the  place  of  the  three 
women  graduates  of  the  institution  who  completed  their  studies  in 
December,  1911. 

MABITIHE  BJTLBB  AND  BBGUI^ATIONS. 

The  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  ''Reglamento  Marítimo  para  el 
Puerto  de  Panama^'  (Maritime  Rules  and  Regulations  of  t"he  Port  of 
Panama)  is  being  circulated  by  the  general  treasury  of  the  Republic, 
and  contains  much  useful  information  on  that  subject. 

APPROPRIATION  FOB  BOX7NDABY  SBTTLBMENT. 

The  sum  of  $75,000  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Grovemment  of 
Panama  to  defray  the  expenses  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  controversy  with  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

GBBMAN  BOAT  FOB  SBBVICB  THBOTJGH  CANAL. 

According  to  telegraphic  advices  from  Berlin,  the  Hamburg- 
American  line  has  given  the  Weser  Shipyard,  at  Bremen,  an  order 
for  a  special  type  of  vessel  for  service  between  New  York  and  Valpa- 
raiso, Chile.  The  new  steamship  is  to  be  of  16,500  tons  displacement. 
In  order  to  provide  for  its  construction  and  for  the  expansion  of  the 
company's  business,  which  is  expected  to  result  from  the  increased 
trade  through  the  canal,  the  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  increased 
$6,250,000. 

SCIBNTISTS  AT  OANAL  ZONB. 

The  biological  survey  of  the  Panama  Canal  2jone,  begun  in  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  is  being  pushed  to  completion.  The  second  expedition  left 
about  the  middle  of  January  for  the  field,  and  included  in  the  party 
Dr.  Seth  E.  Meek,  representing  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
S.  F.  Hildebrand,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries;  E.  A.  Goldman,  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  and  Prof.  Charles  D.  Marsh,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPOBTS  OF  PABAGTTAY  FOB   1910. 

Consul  Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  has  forwarded  the  following  statistics 
of  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  1910,  which  have  just  been 
received  from  the  Director  General  of  Statistics  of  the  RepubUc. 
The  amounts  stated  are  in  United  States  currency: 


Countries. 

Imports. 

$2,767,974 

338 

11,013 

15,074 

24,622 

873,179 

83,402 

306.199 

2,071 

513,269 

156,785 

Total. 

Arg^ntinii  , 

$672,682 

145,385 

148,072 

2,601,232 

286,660 

1,101,443 

332,623 

362,806 

307,674 

44,301 

H  672 

$3,430,656 

Austria 

145,723 

159,985 

Rnjpan^ 

2,616,306 

Pnuic^. , , , , 

311,291 

Oflrmany. .   , . ,         

1,974,622 

Italy...' 

415,925 

.5p4n 

660,005 

Ifnlted  States 

309.745 

Uruguay 

557, 570 

AH  others 

221,457 

Total 

6,067,459 

4,744,826 

10,812,285 

These  totals  do  not  agree  with  the  figures  furnished  earlier  in  the 
year  by  customs  officials,  who  gave  the  total  imports  as  $5,374,837 
and  exports  as  $4,419,497.  Although  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  given  in  the  above  table  at  only  $2,071,  the  consul  reports 
that  according  to  invoices  certified  at  the  consulate  the  exports  really 
amounted  to  $25,055.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  increased 
a  fraction  over  52  per  cent.  A  considerable  amount  of  American 
goods  are  imported  through  European  commission  houses  and 
through  Buenos  Aires  agencies  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the 
official  statistics.  Agricultural  implements  from  the  United  States 
are  taking  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  imports  of  Paraguay. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THB  NBW  YOBK  Sc  PABAGTJAY  00. 

The  Grovemment  of  Paraguay  has  approved  the  by-laws  and  recog- 
nized the  juridical  entity  of  the  New  York  &  Paraguay  Co.  The 
decree  referring  to  the  matter  is  published  in  the  Boletín  Oficial  of 
September  15,  1911. 

BUBOPEAN  80HOLABSHIPS. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  granted  a  medical  scholarship  to 
Sr.  Nicolas  Saraubi  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  study  of  medicine 
in  Paris.    The  value  of  the  scholarship  is  72  pesos*  gold  per  month. 


I  Peso  «-  approximately  10.97  U.  8.  gold. 
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BECBIPTS  OF  THB  PARAGUAY  CBNTBAL  RAILWAY  IN   1911. 

The  receipts  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  were  £120,022,  as  compared  with  £97,125 
received  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  or  an  increase  of  £22,897, 
or  23.6  per  cent,  in  1911  as  compared  with  1910.  The  expenses  of 
operation  during  the  fiscal  year  1911  were  £68,601.  as  compared 
with  £48,789  in  1910,  or  an  increase  in  1911  of  £19,812.  After 
paying  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  and  setting  aside  £20,354  to  the 
renewal  fund,  the  net  profits  of  the  railway  for  the  fiscal  year  1911 
were  £51,421. 


NEW  JITDICIAL  LAWS. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  approved,  on  December  15,  1911, 

the  laws  passed  by  Congress  on  the  proposed  modifications  of  the 

law  of  civil  procedure,  the  law  of  the  judicial  power,  and  the  notary 

law.     These  three  new  laws  will  be  in  force  from  and  after  July  28, 

1912. 

AGBICTTLTUBAL  COBBESPONDBNTS. 

A  law  of  December  15  establishes  for  the  Republic  a  special  service 
called  "Agricultural  and  live-stock  correspondents,"  which  shall  pro- 
vide the  Government  with  necessary  information  regarding  the  devel- 
opment of  agriculture  and  the  live-stock  industry.  The  ofiice  of 
correspondent  is  an  honorary  one,  but  carries  with  it  certain  privi- 
leges to  be  granted  by  the  Government.  The  correspondents  are 
required  to  forward  regular  reports,  and  a  special  report  every  three 
months,  showing  the  different  classes  of  cultivation  in  their  districts, 
figures  on  planting  and  harvesting,  prices  of  products,  conditions  of 
transportation,  etc.,  in  order  to  furnish  the  Government  with  infor- 
mation to  aid  the  agricultural  industry  where  necessary. 

SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  CONGBBSS. 

As  the  Peruvian  Congress  at  the  special  session  which  closed  Decem- 
ber 14  did  not  approve  special  urgent  laws,  the  President  called 
another  special  session,  to  begin  December  15,  in  order  that  the 
budget,  the  revision  of  the  electoral  law,  and  other  projects  may  be 

approved. 

NATIONAL  THEATEB  AT  LIMA. 

The  French  engineer,  Ricardo  Malachunski,  who  is  to  direct  the 
work  of  building  the  national  theater  to  be  erected  on  the  Plaza  San 
Martin,  in  Lima,  has  arrived  in  that  city.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  building  will  be  ready  for  the  coming  festivities  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  Peruvian  independence. 
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THE   PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  TTSE  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  passed  a  law  requiring  electric 
and  telephone  companies,  and  other  enterprises  using  wires  for  the 
conveyance  of  electric  currents,  to  insulate  their  wires  where  these 
cross  each  other,  using  for  this  purpose  the  most  advanced  mate- 
rials and  appliances  kno^\^l  to  science.  Electric  wires  entering  build- 
ings are  required  to  be  placed  in  impermeable  and  noninflannnable 
tubes. 

REOPENING  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  press  of  Salvador  states  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  reopen  the  normal  school  in  the  near  future  in  the  capital 
of  the  Republic.  There  is  considerable  demand  for  native  normal- 
school  graduates  in  the  public  schools  of  Salvador,  and  the  opening 
of  this  school  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  further  developing  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  country. 

SANTA  TECLA  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  industrial  exposition  which  was  opened  at  Santa  Tecla  (New 
San  Salvador)  on  December  24,  1911,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  instruc- 
tive expositions  ever  held  in  the  country.  Complete  exhibits  were 
made  of  the  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  agricultural  machinery,  tools,  and  implements.  The  stock 
exhibit,  consisting  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  aniïnals,  was 
especially  fine.  The  building  used  for  this  exposition  will  later  be 
occupied  by  the  Guirola  Hospital. 

MILITARY  POLYTECHNIC   SCHOOL. 

Fifteen  cadets  between  14  and- 17  years  of  age  entered  the  Military 
Polytechnic  School  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  situated  in  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  in  January  of  this  year. 

COMPLETION   OF  THE    STJMPTTL  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE. 

The  international  bridge  at  Sumpul,  between  the  Republics  of 
El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  was  completed  and   opened   to  traffic 
during  the  latter  part  of  December  of  last  year,  thereby  greatly 
facilitating  the  means  of  communication  between  the  two  countries. 
22137— Bull.  2—12 10  289 
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COSTA  BICA'S  TOKEN  OF  FBIBNDSHIP  TO   SALVADOR. 

The  Goviernment  of  Costci  Eica,  through  the  Preeideot  of  that 
KepubUc,  has  presented  to  the  President  of  Salvador  as  a  token  of  its 
friendship  and  esteem  a  fine  autographic  album  inscribed  by  the 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  his  cabinet,  members  of  Congress,  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  insurrection  of  the  Salvadorean  patriots  in  1911. 

CUI^IVATION  OP  COTTON. 

On  the  plantation  known  as  *'La  Labor,"  near  Ahuachapan, 
KepubUc  of  Salvador,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  been  undertaken 
on  a  small  scale  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  product  produced 
was  of  fine  quality  and  in  such  abundance  that  steps  are  being  taken 
to  extensively  cultivate  cotton  in  that  district  with  the  object  of 
establishing  at  no  distant  date,  a  modem  and  thoroughly  equipped 
cotton  factory  in  the  neighborhood  ef  tho  MoUno  River,  where  plenty 
of  electric  power  can  be  obtained.  Sr.  Onofre  Duran,  owner  of  **La 
Labor"  plantation,  is  one  of  the  principal  capitaUsts  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  project. 

ABBIVAL   OF   NSW    STEAMSHIP   POB    SALVAPOB   RAILWAY   CO. 

According  to  information  received  from  Vice  Consul  General 
Harold  D.  Clum,  at  San  Salvador,  the  Salvador  Railway  Co.'s  new 
steamship  AcajuÜa,o{  1,000  tons,  arrived  at  the  port  of  that  name 
on  December  12,  having  made  the  voyage  from  Tyne  via  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  in  48  days.  This  vessel  will  make  the  direct  run  between 
Acajutla  and  Salina  Ci-uz,  leaving  the  former  port  on  the  10th,  20th, 
and  30th  of  each  month,  and  Salina  Cruz  on  the  4th,  14ih,  and  24th, 
making  the  trip  in  36  hours.  The  Salvador,  which  formerly  ran 
between  these  points,  will  now  run  between  Salina  Cruz  and  the 
Guatemalan  ports  of  Ocos,  Champerico,  and  San  Jose,  leaving  Salina 
Cruz  on  the  9th,  19th,  and  29th  of  each  month.  Another  new 
steamer,  the  JiquUiscOy  was  expected  to  arrive  at  Acajutla  about  the 
end  of  January,  when  it  will  be  put  on  the  route  between  Salina  Cruz 
and  the  ports  of  La  Union,  El  Triunfo,  and  Acajutla. 
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UNITED  STATES 


VALUE   OF   EXPOBTS  FOR    1911. 


^m  According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 

r  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  total  value  of  exports  of 

w  breadstuffs,  cotton,  mineral  oils,  meat  and  dairy  products,  and  food 

f  animals  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1911,  was  $888,623,692.     The  total  value  of  these  articles  for  the 
year  1910  was  $831,354,494,  or  an  increase  for  1911  of  $57,269,198. 

INCREASE  IN  AUTOMOBILE   EXPORTS. 

^From  a  report  of  the  same  bureau  it  is  learned  that  over  $20,000,000 
worth  of  automobiles  were  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the 
calendar  year  1911,  or  20  times  as  much  as  was  exported  10  years 
ago.  The  exports  to  foreign  countries,  inchuling  tires  and  other 
parts,  were  valued  at  $121,636,661.  Imports  into  tlie  United  States 
of  automobiles  are  steadily  decreasing.  From  1902  to  1906,  before 
the  industry  had  developed  in  this  country,  imports  increased  from 
$500,000  to  $5,000,000.  Since  the  latter  year  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease,  the  imports  in  1911  being  reduced  to  $2,409,186.  In  1900 
the  value  of  automobiles  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  but 
$5,000,000,  while  m  1909  it  was  $249,000,000,  or  almost  50  times. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
IN   ARGENTINE   MEETING. 

In  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  National  Kifle  Association  of 
America  for  the  year  1911  mention  is  made  of  an  invitation  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  Argentina  to  send  a  team  to  Buenos 
Aires  in  May,  1912,  to  participate  in  an  international  competition 
and  congress  of  sharpshootei's  representing  the  Republics  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America.  The  invitation  was  accepted  m  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  team  will  go  to  Buenos  Aires 

to  participate  in  the  meeting. 
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THB  CTTSTOMHOXTSE  AT  FBAY  BBNT08. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  making  Fray  Bentos  a  customhouse  of 
transit  for  the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods,  subject  to  the 
customs  regulations  in  force.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  increased 
commerce  expected  in  view  of  the  opening  to  traffic  of  the  railway 
branch  connecting  Fray  Bentos  with  Algorta  and  the  Midland  and 
Central  systems. 

OATHBBINa  AOBICTTLTX7BAL  STATISTICS. 

According  to  a  dispatch  received  from  Consul  Frederic  W.  Goding, 
of  Montevideo,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  agricultural  statistics  is 
preparing  forms  for  tabulating  statistics  relating  to  the  production 
of  wheat,  flax,  oats,  barley,  canary  seed,  and  rye  in  the  Republic. 
The  forms  are  to  be  sent  to  the  chiefs  of  rural  police  to  distribute 
among  owners  of  threshing  machines  before  the  coming  harvest  time. 
Where  the  cereals  are  threshed  by  animals,  the  police  force  will  be 
required  to  tabulate  the  statistics. 

WOMEN  FOB  TBLSaBAPH  SEBVIOE. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  authorizing  women  to  work  in  the  State 
telegraph  offices  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  by  way  of  experiment, 
with  the  object  of  employing  them  later  in  this  branch  of  the  public 
service  when  they  become  proficient  and  sufficiently  qualified. 

MEMBBBS  OF  THB  NATIONAL  CONOBBSS  OF  HYQIENB. 

Drs.  A.  Vidal  y  Fuentes,  J.  H.  Oliver,  and  J.  Manginou  have  been 
reappointed  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Hygiene  of  Uruguay, 
with  headquarters  at  Montevideo.  Dr.  Vidal  is  chairman  of  the 
council. 

BBAZIUAN  BOUNDABY  COMMISSION. 

The  commissioners  of  Uruguay,  appointed  to  settle  the  limits  with 
Brazil  in  cooperation  with  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Brazilian 
Government,  met  the  Brazilian  conmiissioners  at  Artigas,  Uruguay, 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  immediately 
entering  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

FEATT7BBS  OF  THE  GOVEBNMENT'S  COLONIZATION  PBOJBCT. 

The  colonization  bill  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  exempts 
colonists  from  property  and  license  taxes  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and 
provides  railway  communication  where  not  already  existing. 
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VENEZUELA 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  TOWN. 


An  executive  decree  of  December  19,  1911,  si^ied  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  all  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  the  town  of  Nueva  Angostura  in  the  federal  territory 
of  Delta-Amacuro.  An  area  of  100  square  kilometers  is  x'eserved  for 
the  municipality,  and  the  center  of  the  town  is  to  be  the  Imataca 
customhouse. 

Space  is  set  aside  for  the  city  hall,  police  stations,  schools,  market, 
jail,  barracks,  church,  aqueduct,  plazas,  parks,  and  other  public  uses. 
The  value  and  sale  of  lots  wdthin  the  municipality  are  to  be  fixed  by 
and  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Government.  Factories  erected 
within  the  municipality  are  to  be  exempt,  fo/'a  period  of  10  years, 
from  the  payment  of  duties  on  construction  material  imported  for 
that  purpose. 

The  new  town  is  later  to  be  made  the  capital  of  the  federal  territory 
of  Delta-Amacuro. 

CANCELLATION  OF  FREE  ENTRY  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  7,  1911,  cancels  the  privilege 
granting  free  importation  of  merchandise  manufactured  from  the 
natural  products  of  Colombia  through  the  frontier  port  of  San  An- 
tonio del  Tachira,  conceded  under  a  decree  of  December  10,  1909. 

This  concession  was  for  the  said  imports  which  came  in  from  the 
14th  to  21st  of  Januar}',  and  the  9th  to  16th  of  August,  inclusive,  of 
each  year. 

NEW  TELEPHONE   LINE. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  12,  1911,  authorizes  Gen.  Juan 
Victoriano  Jimenez,  of  Urichache,  district  of  Urichache,  to  construct 
a  telephone  line  from  Urichache  to  El  Junco. 

CLASSES   AND   VALUES   OF   SEALED   PAPER. 

The  following  list  shows  the  classes  and  values  of  sealed  paper  in 
use  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  at  the  present  time: 


Classes. 

Values,  m 
bolivars. 

Classes. 

Values,  In 
bolivars. 

First..... 

100.00 
50.00 
25.00 
10.00 

Fifth 

2  50 

Second 

Sixth 

1  00 

Third 

Seventh 

GO 

Fourth 
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TBANSFBB  OF  PACSINO-HOU8E  CONCESSION. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  the  transfer  of  the 
concession  granted  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  packing  houses  in  the  Republic.  The  original 
concession  is  dated  May  14,  1910,  and  was  approved  by  the  Federal 
Congress  on  June  9  of  the  same  year. 

TBLBOBAPH  UNS  BETWEEN  TITCACA8  AND  ABOA. 

The  tel^raph  line  between  Tucacas  and  Aroa,  which  is  a  line  of 
great  importance  in  the  transmission  of  direct  messages  between  the 
central  and  western  part  of  Venezuela,  was  completed  and  opened  to 
public  traffic  on  December  19,  1911. 

SANITATION  BUBEAU. 

The  President  of  Venezuela  has  issued  a  decree  creating  a  National 
Bureau  of  Sanitation.  Under  its  auspices  will  be  inaugurated  an 
Institute  of  Hygiene,  which  will  be  composed  of  a  laboratory  of 
bacteriology  and  of  parasitology,  a  veterinary  department,  and  a 
central  station  of  disinfestion.  The  staff  of  the  bureau  will  be  com- 
posed of  a  director,  a  subdirector,  a  bacteriologist,  an  engineer,  a 
biologist,  a  veterinary,  an  inspector  general,  two  technical  aids,  a 
secretary,  and  two  laboratory  assistants.  A  copy  of  the  President's 
decree  is  on  file  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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THE  Pan  American  vSociety  of  the  United  States  was  organized 
February  15,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  City.  In  response  to  the  invitation  sent  out  by 
the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  there  was  a 
gratifyingly  large  attendance.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Director  General  Barrett,  who  proposed  Mr.  James  Speyer,  one  of  the 
leading  bankers  of  New  York  City,  as  temporary  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Cabot  Ward,  who  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Conference,  as  temporary  secretary.  Chairman 
Speyer  then  called  upon  Mr.  Barrett,  who  outlined  to  those  present  the 
purposes  of  the  society  and  the  rules  w^hich  should  be  adopted.  Follow^- 
ing  this  statement,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  proposed  rules 
should  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  which  would  presently 
be  elected,  for  adoption  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  a  later  date,  when 
they  could  be  considered  carefully  in  detail.  The  follow^ing  officers  w'ere 
then  chosen:  President,  Henry  White,  former  United  States  ambassador 
to  France  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth 
Pan  American  Conference  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  Honorary 
presidents:  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Philander  C. 
Knox;  and  the  ranking  ambassador  of  Latin  America  in  Washington, 
Domicio  Da  Gama  of  Brazil.  Vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  former  United  States  ambassador 
to  Brazil  and  Italy.  Honorary  vice  presidents:  Elihu  Root,  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York  and  former  United  States  Secretary  of 
State;  Andrew  Carnegie,  philanthropist  and  donor  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building;  Archer  M.  Huntington,  president  of  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America;  Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press; 
and  John  Bassett  Moore,  professor  at  Columbia  University  and  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference. 
Executive  secretary,  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  and  former  United  States  minister  to  Argentina,  Panama, 
and  Colombia.     Honorary  secretary,  Cabot  Ward,  member  of  the  United 
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States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference.  Assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Frederic  Brow^,  authority  on  Latin  America, 
speaking  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French. 

The  executive  committee  which  will  have  control  of  the  work  of  the 
society  was  then  chosen,  consisting  of  the  following  names  (arranged  in 
alphabetical  order)  : 

John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Edward  J. 
Berwind,  president  Berwind  Coal  Co.  ;  Emil  L.  Boas,  Hamburg- American 
Line;  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  Columbia  University; 
Lorenzo  Daniels,  Lamport  8¿  Holt  Line;  M.  Hartley  Dodge,  director 
International  Banking  Corporation;  Thomas  A.  Eddy,  American  Trading 
Co.;  James  A.  Farrell,  president  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  Judge 
James  W.  Gerard,  New  York  Supreme  Court;  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  former 
ambassador  to  Brazil  and  Italy;  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  a  well-known 
physician;  Thomas  Kearney,  law  firm  of  Kearney  &  Dickinson;  Minor  C. 
Keith,  United  Fruit  Co.;  J.  P.  Morgan,  jr.,  capitalist;  James  M.  Motley, 
president  Motley,  Green  &  Co.;  Frank  A.  Munsey,  proprietor  of  Munsey*s 
Magazine;  Lewis  Nixon,  well-known  shipbuilder  and  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference; 
Charles  D.  Norton,  First  National  Bank;  Adolph  Parenstadt,  of  Amsinck 
&  Co.;  Dr.  Leon  S.  Rowe,  professor,  University  of  Pennsylvania;. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  Bethlehem  Steel  Works;  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor 
Review  of  Rev^iews;  William  R.  Shepherd,  professor,  Columbia  Univ-er- 
sity,  and  secretary  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
Conference;  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  former  United  States  minister  to  the 
Argentine  Republic;  James  Speyer,  capitalist,  and  president  of  Speyer 
&  Co.;  Frederick  Strauss,  banker;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  Na- 
tional City  Bank;  Ernest  H.  Wands,  financial  agent;  Paul  M.  Warburg, 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.;  Cabot  Ward,  member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference;  and  Henry  White,  former 
ambassador  to  France  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference. 

In  the  rules  under  consideration  for  adoption  it  is  stated  that  the 
object  of  the  society  shall  be,  first,  to  promote  acquaintance  between  the 
representative  men  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  Latin-American 
Republics;  second,  to  show  hospitality  and  attention  to  representative 
Latin  Americans  who  visit  the  United  States;  and,  third,  to  take  such 
steps,  involving  no  commercial  or  political  policies,  which  the  society 
may  deem  wise  to  develop  and  conserve  good  understanding,  true  friend- 
ship, and  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  among  the  American  Repub- 
lics and  peoples. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  apply  for  membership  to  the  Pan  American 
Society  should  address  Frederic  Brown,  assistant  secretary,  52  Williams 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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VISIT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  SECRETARY  OP  STATE  TO  LATIN   AMERICA. 

As  this  Bulletin  goes  to  press  formal  announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  visit  of  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Latin- American  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  view  of  the  remarkable  and  rapid  development 
of  closer  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  these  nations,  a  visit  of  this  kind  by  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  a  strong  influence  to  promote  and  strengthen  good  understanding  and 
to  interest  for  legitimate  commercial  purposes  the  business  men  of  the 
United  States  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  in  turn  to  advance  in  those 
countries  a  desire  for  greater  trade  with  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
more  powerful  influence  for  friendship  and  trade  than  that  of  acquaint- 
ance between  the  representative  men  of  different  countries.  The  oppor- 
tunity that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  will  have  of 
meeting  the  leading  men  of  the  Latin-American  countries  visited  and 
that  they  will  have  in  turn  through  meeting  him  can  not  fail  to  be 
rautuallv  beneficial. 


THE  DEATH  OF  BARON  DO  RIO  BRANCO. 

In  the  death  of  Baron  do  Rio  Branco,  Pan  America  has  lost  one  of  its 
best  friends  and  greatest  statesmen.  He  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  constructive  statesmen  of  republican  form  of  government.  His 
career  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Brazil  has  attracted  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  students  of  history  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Presi- 
dents and  cabinet  ministers  came  and  went  in  Brazil,  but  he  stayed  on, 
trusted  alike  by  the  Government  and  the  people,  to  guide  the  foreign 
affairs  of  his  country.  His  position  was  so  unique  that  he  wielded  a 
greater  power  as  the  head  of  the  foreign  service  of  Brazil  than  he  would 
have  done  as  President.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his  funeral 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  expressions  of  the  loss  felt  by  the  people 
known  in  the  history  of  any  country.  The  Director  General  and  the 
Pan  American  Union  feel  most  keenly  his  death,  because  he  always  main- 
tained a  friendly  and  sympathetic  attitude  toward  this  institution  and 
its  ofiicers. 


DINNER  IN  HONOR  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  STATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Building  never 
looked  more  attractive  than  it  did  on  the  evening  of  February  lo,  when 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  gave  a  dinner  of  over  loo  covers  in  honor  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Knox.     The  heads  of  nearly  all  of 
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l'hotoirraph  by  HnrrN-Kwin^. 

HONORABLE  ROBERT  BACON. 

Who  has  resignetl  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  France  following  his  distinfiuished  elwtiou  as  Fellow  of 
Harvard  University.  Mr.  Bacon  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Latin  American  affairs,  especially 
while  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  ih  his  diplomatic  capacity  paid  particular  attention  to  his 
Latin  American  colleagues. 
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the  embassies  and  legations  were  present.  The  entire  membership  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  attended,  while  the  other  guests  were  made 
up  of  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  guests  were  seated  around  an  oval  table,  having  the  center  banked 
most  artistically  with  an  abundaiïce  of  rare  tropical  plants  and  flowers. 
The  only  speeches  made  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William  J.  Sulzer, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  who  proposed  a  toast 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  hiinself,  who 
replied  in  appropriate  terms. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE   BRAZILIAN    AMBASSADOR. 

The  ambassador  of  Brazil,  Sr.  Domicia  Da  Gama,  attended  the  cele- 
bration of  the  opening  of  the  Keywest  Oversea  Railroad  on  January  22, 
L912.  Mr.  Da  Gama  is  in  this  way  familiarizing  himself  with  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  vStates.  Later  on  he  will  probably  make  an 
extended  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast.  When  he  was  in  the  United  States 
in  former  years,  he  made  himself  quite  familiar  with  the  northern  and 
central  section,  but  now  plans  to  make  a  tour  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  growing. interest  all  over  the  world  in  Brazil 
because  of  its  vast  area  and  enormous  potentialities  is  greatly  increasing 
the  work  not  only  of  the  Pan  American  Union  but  of  the  Brazilian 
Embassy.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  remark- 
able Madeira-Mamore  Railway  in  Brazil  is  rapidly  nearing  completion. 
Grading  has  been  completed  for  its  entire  length  and  the  laying  of  rails 
should  be  finished  by  the  last  of  July.  This  stretch  of  railway  is  about 
212  miles  in  length  and  will  become  an  important  outlet  for  the  rich 
interior  country  of  Peru  and  Boli\4a  and  put  these  sections  in  touch  with 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon. 


NEW    MINISTER    FROM   THE    DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC. 

The  Bulletin  takes  special  pleasure  in  welcoming  as  a  member  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Peynado» 
minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Emilio  C.  Joubert, 
for  some  years  the  diplomatic  representative  of  that  country  in  Washing- 
ton. Señor  Peynado  is  not  a  stranger  in  Washington,  where  he  has  been 
for  some  time  previous  to  his  appointment  as  minister,  in  the  capacity  of 
counselor  of  the  Dominican  Legation  in  the  boundary  question  with  Haiti. 
Sr.  Peynado  is  a 'prominent  lawyer,  and  has  held  most  important  posi- 
tions in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
pan- Americanism,  a  man  of  liberal  views  and  keen  sense  of  justice. 
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INQUIRIES  IN   REGARD  TO  THE   ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

An  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  the  prosperity  of  Argentina  is  shown 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Not  a  day  passes  but 
several  letters  are  received  requesting  information  about  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  and  possibilities  of  that  land.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  there  should  be  quite  a  considerable  emigration  from  certain  sections  of 
the  United  States  to  Argentina  if  the  present  interest  continues  to  grow. 
There  is  correspondingly  a  desire  on  the  part  of  North  American  and 
European  capitalists  to  know  what  are  the  opportunities  for  capital  in 
that  land.  The  railroad  construction  now  in  progress  is  attracting 
much  attention  and  the  opening  of  new  ports  in  the  southern  section  is 
bringing  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  what  was  once  known  as  Patago- 
nia. The  Argentine  minister,  Dr.  Naón,  reports  that  his  legation  more- 
over is  overwhelmed  with  letters  making  all  kinds  of  inquiries  about  his 
country.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  time  this  issue  is  off  the  press 
Dr.  Naón  will  have  left  Washington  for  a  brief  visit  to  his  country,  but  it 
is  sincerely  hoped  by  all  his  friends  here  that  he  will  surely  return  to  con- 
tinue his  good  work  as  minister  to  the  United  States  and  as  a  member  of 
the  governing  board. 


THE    PAN  AMERICAN    RAILWAY. 

That  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  proposed  Pan  American 
Railway  is  shown  by  the  demand  which  the  Pan  American  Union  is  con- 
stantly receiving  for  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Permanent  Pan  American 
Railway  Committee  to  the  Fpurth  International  Conference,  held  at 
Buenos  Aires,  July,  1910.  This  comprehensive  document  was  prepared 
by  ex  United  States  Senator  Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia.  Senator 
Davis  deserves  congratulations  on  this  continued  interest  because  he  has 
stood  forth  as  the  leading  advocate  of  this  intercontinental  system.  All 
of  his  numerous  friends  regret  that  he  is  not  20  years  younger  so  that  he 
could  devote  the  energy  and  ability  of  his  later  years  to  consummate  the 
actual  construction  of  this  road.  Although  the  Senator  is  now  approach- 
ing 90  years  of  age  he  takes  as  much  interest  in  Latin  American  affairs  as 
he  did  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  in 
1889. 


DR.   OUVEIRA   LIMA'S  LECTURES  IN   FRANCE. 

Our  particular  attention  has  been  called  to  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
at  the  Sorbonne  by  Dr.  Oliveira  Lima  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  and  of 
the  diplomatic  service  of  Brazil.  They  have  been  collected  in  a  little 
volume  entitled,  *' Formation  Historique  de  la  Nationalité  Brésilienne," 
and  published  in  the  French  language.  All  persons  who  would  wish  to 
know  about  the  historical  development  of  Brazil  should  read  these 
lectures  and  Dr.  Lima  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  such  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 
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PRESIDENT  OF  THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   CUZCO. 

A  notable  visitor  to  the  Pan  American  Union  recently  was  Dr.  Alberta 
A.  Giesecke,  rector  of  the  University  of  Cuzco  in  Peru.  He  has  just 
returned  to  the  United  States  from  Peru  to  spend  his  vacation  here,  but 
will  soon  return  to  his  country  to  carry  on  that  important  work.  In 
May,  1911,  Dr.  Giesecke  contributed  an  article  on  "Public  instruction  in 
Peru"  to  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  prepare  an  article  about  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cuzco  for  a  future  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin.  He 
reports  great  growth  of  interest  in  higher  education  throughout  Peru. 


RAILWAY   EXTENSION    IN    MEXICO. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  just  opened  to  the  public  what 
is  known  as  the  Tlacolula  Branch  of  the  Mexican  Southern  Railway.  It 
leads  from  Oaxaca  to  Tlacolula,  32  kilometers  to  the  east  of  Oaxaca. 
The  purpose  in  building  this  branch  was  to  open  up  for  development  a 
mining  district,  furnishing  particularly  lead  ores,  and  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural district.  It  also  brings  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Mitla,  described  in 
the  September,  191 1 ,  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  within  14  kilometers  of  a  rail- 
way, whereas  heretofore  it  was  a  journey  of  about  30  kilometers  by  stage 
or  horseback  from  Oaxaca  to  these  remarkable  relics  of  ancient  civilization. 


ROBERT   p.    porter's   BOOK   ON    CHILE. 

Robert  P.  Porter,  the  famous  statistician  and  editor  now  connected 
with  the  London  Times,  has  brought  out  a  work  on  Chile  in  the  series 
entitled,  "Porter's  Progress  of  Nations.*'  Mr.  Porter  writes  the  intro- 
duction, but  the  actual  book  is  written  by  the  well-known  editor-in-chief 
of  El  Mercurio,  of  Santiago,  Sr.  Julio  Perez  Canto,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  the  wealth  and  progress  of  that  country.  A  glance  through 
it  at  once  interests  the  reader  and  proves  that  this  series  can  not  fail  to 
be  both  popular  and  useful.  This  first  book  on  Chile  will  be  followed 
by  others  on  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Copies  of  this  work  on  Chile  and  later 
of  the  other  countries  when  received  can  be  obtained  from  the  Pan 
American  Union  at  the  cost  price,  50  cents. 


BRAZILIAN   supplement  OF  A  NEW  ORLEANS  PAPER. 

The  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat,  in  its  issue  of  Sunday,  January  14, 
published  a  special  supplement  having  to  do  with  Brazil,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  that  country.  It 
published  photographs  of  the  President  of  Brazil,  its  minister  of  agricul- 
ture, and  several  other  of  its  prominent  statesmen,  together  with  illustra- 
tions and  some  tables  which  were  taken  from  the  Pan  American  Union 
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Bulletin.  New  Orleans  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  have 
established  a  steamship  line  between  that  dty  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
the  ports  of  Brazil.  Mention  of  this  project  has  been  made  before  in  the 
Bulletin.  Mr.  James  W.  Porch,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  has  been  most  active  in  trying  to  perfect  the  organization,  and 
he  is  confident  that  great  possibilities  will  soon  be  realized  in  the  trade 
between  St.  Louis  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  the  one  side  and  Brazil 
on  the  other.  We  hope  that  the  Times-Democrat  will  keep  up  the 
good  work  of  publishing  special  supplements  on  Latin  America. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  NAVIGATION. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Eugene  Tyler  Chamberlain,  has  attracted  widespread 
attention  because  of  the  valuable  information  which  it  contains  about 
the  shipping  conditions  and  possibilities  of  the  United  States.  Of 
particular  concern  are  the  data  which  appear  upon  the  tolls  and  trade  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 


THE   NEW   CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY. 

The  second  edition  of  the  official  Congressional  Directory  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  Second  Session,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  by  James  B.  Bell,  is  in  our  hands.  We 
congratulate  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  Mr.  Bell  on  its  neat 
appearance  and  upon  the  large  amount  of  useful  and  practical  informa- 
tion which  it  contains.  It  is  now  indispensable  to  every  official  in 
Washington. 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL   DICTIONARY. 

The  Director  General  wishes  to  thank  the  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  for  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  their  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Inspection  of  this  work 
shows  the  great  improvement  which  has  been  made  over  former  editions, 
so  that  it  is  not  only  educational  in  its  data  but  practical  in  its  usefulness. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pubKshers  of  this 
dictionary  report  a  greatly  increasing  demand  for  it  from  Latin  American 
countries.  This  shows  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  English  language  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

THE   NEW  WORLD   ALMANAC 

The  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  from  Mr.  F.  H. 
Kenny,  of  the  New  York  World,  of  a  copy  of  its  191 2  Almanac  and 
Encyclopedia,  which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  information 
and  forms  a  ready  handbook  for  those  who  wish  their  statistics,  infor- 
mation, and  data  in  succinct  form. 
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WASHINGTON'S  STATUE  IN 
THE  CITYOF^EXICO 

IDEALS  of  patriotism  and  good  government  can  never  die  in  the 
United  States  so  long  as  the  memory  of  George  Washington  is 
kept  alive.    But  he,  as  a  man  and  as  a  statesman,  is  loved,  aud 
revered  not  alone  in  his  own  country;  patriots  and  liistorians  of 
many  other  nations  have  done  him  honor,  and  he  has  become  a  uni- 
versal hero,  an  example  of  all  that  is  fine  and  human.    To  the  Latin 
American,    who   realizes   the   admirable   influence   of   Washinorton's 


THK   LOCATION  OF  THE   WASHINGTON  MONUMENT  IN  THE   CITY   OF  MEXICO 


The  historic  part  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has  as  its  center  the  cathedral  and  the  public  square  called  the 
Zócalo,  or  ttie  Plaza  Mayor.  This  was  beautified  by  Maximilian  and  Carlota,  who  in  turn  added  to  the 
charm  of  the  Alameda  and  the  Paaeo  de  la  Reforma  (indicated  by  lines  of  parallel  dots),  toward  the 
<^iithwest.  Thus  a  new  part  of  the  city  was  started,  toward  which  the  foreign  population  gradually 
moved  for  residence.  Various  colonias  or  subdivisions  were  opened,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Colonia 
Juarez.  l>etween  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  and  the  Avenida  de  Chapultepec.  The  streets  in  Colonia 
Tuarex  are  named  after  foreign  cities,  except  the  one  named  in  honor  of  the  Dane  who  erected  the  first 
house  in  the  district;  this  is  called  Calle  Dinamarca.  The  chief  plaza,  where  the  Calle  de  Londres  crosses 
That  Street,  is  called  Plaza  Dinamarca,  and  is  the  site  of  the  monument  to  Washington.  It  is  indicated 
by  the  heavy  marking  on  the  diagram. 

s|)irit  upon  the  intense  struggles  of  his  race  for  Uberty  during  the  earh^ 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  his  own  national  hero  receives 
greater  honor,  while  Washington  represents  to  him  an  additional 
force  making  for  national  and  international  loyalty. 

No  doubt  call  be  entertained,  therefore,  but  that  one  of  the  sin- 
cerest  compliments  that  can  be  paid  by  one  Republic  to  another,  is  to 
make  a  gift  in  some  permanent  form,  of  a  memorial  to  Washington. 
Tliis  was  the  motive  which  actuated  the  American  colony  in  Mexico 
when  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  that  Republic's 
independence  came  round  in  1910,  and  the  promise  given  at  that  time 
has  just  been  fulfilled  on  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22,  1912. 

The  history  of  the  movement  can  be  epitomized  as  follows  :  A  mass 
meeting  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Mexico  was  called 
for  August  17,  1910,  to  consider  what  form  of  expression  would  be 
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worthy  from  them  to  the  Mexican  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centennial  celebration  of  that  year.  It  was  then  mentioned  that  in 
honor  of  that  event  the  Spanish  colony  had  determined  to  give  a 
statue  of  Isabella,  the  German  colony  one  of  Humboldt,  the  French 
colony  one  of  Pasteur,  the  Italians  one  of  Garibaldi,  and  the  Ottoman 
colony  a  beautiful  street  clock.  The  cost  of  these  monuments  was 
contributed  by  the  citizens  of  the  nations  named  residing  in  Mexico 
CXty  and  throughout  the  entire  Republic.  Spontaneously,  but  with 
these  examples  before  them  to  give  force  to  their  desires,  many  citizens 
of  the  United  States  residing  not  only  in  the  cajntal  but  also  in  all 
I>arts  of  the  Republic  indicated  their  wish  to  offer  to  the  Government 
of  Mexico  some  e(|ually  suitabl}^  gift  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

At  that  meeting  it  was  decided  to  make  this  gift  an  appropriate 
monument  and  to  raise  by  popular  subscription  at  least  100,000  pesos 
($50,000  gold) .  Committees  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plan,  and 
finally  their  selection  of  a  statue  to  Washmgton  was  made,  as  a  dignified 
expression  of  good  will  felt  by  all  Americans  for  the  Mexican  Nation. 

As,  unfortunatdy,  the  niimument  could  not  be  prepared  in  time 
for  the  centennial,  the  principal  ceremony  during  the  celebration  was 
the  dedication,  on  wSeptember  11,  1910,  of  the  site  selected  for  the 
monument.  This  ceremony  was  an  impressive  one,  the  speech  of 
dedication  being  delivered  by  the  American  ambassador,  and  the 
reply  thereto  being  given  by  President  Diaz  in  person.  The  site  is 
one  of  the  most  commanding  in  the  city,  it  being  in  the  center  of  the 
residence  district  on  the  Calle  Dinamarca. 

Since  that  date  the  desirability  of  making  this  good-will  offering 
has  increased,  and  the  work  of  collecting  funds  for  the  purpose  has 
been  steadily  pushed,  while  every  oi)portunity  has  been  given  each 
citizen  of  the  United  States  resident  in  Mexico  to  contribute,  no 
matter  how  small  his  portion,  toward  this  monument.  The  move- 
ment must  perforce  excite  the  pride  of  every  American,  and  the  appeal 
has  been  met  with  a  generous  response.  It  represents,  therefore,  the 
donation  of  thousands,  and  those  outside  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
who  to  some  extent  know^  the  country  and  its  people  and  return  to 
enjoy  again  that  pleasure,  or  those  who  in  the  future  may  go  to  the 
capital  for  the  first  time,  must  thrill  A^ath  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
such  a  sincere  tribute. 

The  association  to  arrange  for  the  monument  to  the  Mexican  cen- 
tennial celebration  w^as  composed  of  many  representative  persons 
living  in  the  Republic.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  several  com- 
mittees in  the  city  were  Hon.  E.  D.  Thompson,  permanent  president; 
C.  R.  Hudson,  vice  president;  C.  E.  Cummings,  secretary;  K.  M. 
Van  Zandt,  jr.,  treasurer,  together  %\^th  Judge  Ignacio  Sepúlveda,  J. 
E.  Long,  Judge  L.  R.  Wilfley,  W.  O.  Staples,  and  Capt.  L.  W.  Mix. 
Besides  these,  each  city  in  the  Republic  had  at  least  one  local  repre- 
sentative on  the  executive  committee,  the  City  of  Mexico  itself  hav- 
ing of  course  many  more  than  one.     These  members  all  worked  with 
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a  hearty  zeal  toward  their  goal,  and  success  ultimately  crowned  their 
efforts. 

It  is  a  ^\^se  step,  consequently,  in  this  place  to  refresh  the  memory 
^\^th  what  was  already  accomplished  almost  two  years  ago,  so  that 
what  took  place  on  this  22d  of  February  may  he  brought  into  more 
fitting  contrast,  for  during  the  multitude  of  festiWties  of  the  centen- 
nial celebration  in  September,  1910,  the  dedication  of  the  site  of  tliis 

Washington  monument  re- 
ceived only  slight  attention 
in  the  newspapers,  and  since 
then  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most forgotten  in  the  rapid 
changes  which  followed. 

The  celebration  of  the 
dedication  of  the  site  at  the 
Plaza  Dinamarca  in  Mexico 
City  took  place  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September^  1 1 ,  1910. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Hudson,  acting 
as  chairman  of  the  monu- 
ment committee,  greeted 
President  Diaz  in  the  name 
of  the  American  residents 
of  Mexico,  and  then,  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  purpose 
of  the  occasion,  introduced 
Mr.  Henrys  Lane  Wilson, 
the  American  ambassador, 
who  gave  a  stirring  eulogy 
of  W^ashington,  naming, 
among  the  great  heroes  of 
Latin  America,  Bohvai, 
San  Martin,  O'Higgins, 
and  Hidalgo,  but  admit- 
thig  that  Washington 
was  claimed  by  all  the 
countries  of  America  as 
part  of  their  own  heritage. 
President  Diaz  said  in  response  that  the  memory  of  Washington 
was  revered  by  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  warrior,  liberator,  and 
peacemaker,  the  father  of  American  independence,  and  the  man 
most  worthy  of  being  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  fii*st  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrj^men.''  He  thanked  the  American  colony  and 
the  American  people  for  their  gift. 

The  location  of  the  monument  just  erected  and  dedicated  is  in  the 
Colonia  Juarez,one  of  the  new  and  now  veiy  fashionable  additions 


POMPEO  COPPINL  SCULPTOR  OF  THE  WASHING- 
TON STATUE   AT  MEXICO  CITY. 

Mr.  Coppini,  of  lhe  Academy  of  Fino  Arts  of  Florence,  Italy, 
is  a  sculptor  of  considerable  prominence  in  the  United  States. 
In  competitions  he  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  the 
many  statues  and  monuments  which  hâve  been  executed  by 
him  stand  as  a  tribute  to  his  noble  art.  Mr,  Coppini  main- 
tains a  studio  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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THE  STATUE   OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  IN  WALL  STREET. 

This  statue  was  placed  to  mark  the  spot  where  Washington,  as  the  first  President  of  the  Republic, 
delivered  his  address  on  accepting  the  oflice. 
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to  the  older  Mexican  city,  and  on  the  Plaza  Dinamarca,  at  tlie  inter- 
section of  the  Calle  Dinamarca  and  the  Calle  de  Londres. 

The  monument  itself  is  of  bronze,  about  10  feet  in  height,  and  the 
sculptor  was  Sr.  Pompeo  Coppini,  the  task  of  preparing  the  metal 
being  intrusted  to  the  Roman  Bronze  Works,  of  Brooklyn.  It  left 
New  York  February  1,  1912,  on  the  Ward  Line  steamer  Monterey , 
and  was  received  on  its  arrival  at  Veracruz  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hudson, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  who  since  its 
organization  hiis  been  vice-president  of  the  monument  association. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  fii-st  time  that  George  Washington  has 
been  honored  bv  a  statue  or  other  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 


^ 


THE  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON  AT  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  Bolivar's  birth  was  celebrated  in  Caracas  by  erecting  in  one  of  the  principal 
plazas  a  statue  of  George  Washington.  On  one  side  of  the  granite  pedestal  is  the  word  "  Washington": 
on  another.  "The  centenary  of  Bolivar,  1883."  The  unveiling  was  made  a  national  event,  the  tJnited 
States  minister,  with  officers  and  sailors  of  the  North  American  Fleet,  being  present. 

is  held  by  all  the  American  peoples.  Other  cities  in  other  Republics 
have  monuments  to  Washington,  but  in  many  more  places  the  name 
has  been  used  for  plazas,  streets,  public  parks,  and  even  towns.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  the  traveler,  trying  to  accustom  liimself  to  the  less 
familiar  nomenclature  of  the  Latin  municipality,  suddenly  to  come 
upon  one  of  these  streets  or  pretty  little  plazas  which  add  so  much 
to  the  charm  of  a  tropical  or  subtropical  city.  He  pauses  and  looks 
for  the  name  on  a  near-by  sign,  expecting  some  designation  carrying 
no  direct  meaning  to  him,  but  with  surprise  he  may  see  the  name 
'^  Washington^'  as  marking  the  oflicial  title  by  which  the  place  is  known. 
His  pleasure  in  the  disccvdv  n  ay  carry  him  further,  even  to  the 
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THE  WASHINGTON  STATUE   AT   VERSAILLES. 

This  work  of  art  is  a  reproduction  in  bronie  of  the  eelebratod  statiio  of  Houdon.    It  is  a  gift  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  France,  and  was  inaugurated  with  fitting  «'HMUonies  on  August  18, 1910. 
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extent  of  asking  some  child  in  the  park  how  it  happened  to  have 
received  such  a  name.  And  his  astonishment  will  be  increased  to  be 
told,  in  colloquial  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  that  everybody  knew  who 
Washington  was.  He  was  a  great  American  who  set  an  example  for 
all  the  world  to  follow.  All  the  schools  taught  the  story  of  George 
Washington.     Was  it  possible  the  traveler  himself  never  heard  of  him  ? 


THE   WASHINGTON  MONUMENT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

This  world-famed  monument  measures  555  feet  and  cost  $1,300,000  to  build.  All  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  several  foreign  nations,  and  different  societies  of  the  United  States  contributed  to 
ils  erection  by  suitably  inscribed  marble  blocks. 

And  surely  other  monuments  will  be  erected  to  Washington  in 
other  cities  of  this  continent  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  because 
he  is  loved  as  a  man  and  respected  as  a  heroic  patriot,  but  also  because 
his  name  represents  a  principle  which  must  endure  as  long  as  America 
stands  for  anything  in  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
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III. 

The  Expeditions  of  Pedro  de  Ursua,  Martin  de  Proveda,  Pedro 
DE  Silva  and  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Quesada. 

ANEW  impetus  was  now  ^ven  to  the  quest  of  El  Dorado  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  land  of  the  Omaguas. 
Hitherto  all  expeditions  in  search  of  the  ever-vanishing 
phantom  had  started  from  points  north  of  Peru,  but  in 
1559  the  viceroy  of  Peru  the  Marquis  of  Cañete  commissioned  a 
young  knight  of  Navarre  Pedro  de  Ursua  to  lead  an  expedition  to 
tlie  land  of  the  Omaguas  in  search  of  the  gilded  king.  Truth  to  tell, 
the  real  object  of  the  viceroy-  in  inaugurating  tliis  enterprise  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  large  number  of  wild  adventurers  who  had  been  attracted 
to  Peru  by  the  civil  wars.  Ursua  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
some  hundreds  of  these  lawless  characters  and,  assuming  the  title 
of  ** Governor  of  Omagua  and  El  Dorado/'  he  in  1560  embarked  near 
Lamas  on  his  hastily  and  rudely  constructed  craft  and  started  down 
the  River  Huallaga.  He  soon  reached  the  Amazon,  and,  sailing 
dowTi  this  great  river,  he  eventually  reached  the  province  of  Machi- 
paro,  who,  according  to  Padre  Carvajal,  the  chronicler  of  Orellana's 
expedition,  was  a  great  lord  who  ruled  over  many  peoples  and  who 
was  the  friend  and  ally  of  another  powerful  neighboring  chief  called 
Omagua.  Owing  to  the  hostility  of  Machiparo  and  his  people, 
OreUana  was  not  able  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  he 
learned  that  the  chief  of  the  region  possessed  great  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver.  He  found,  as  had  Von  Hutten  before  him,  the  lands  of 
Machiparo  and  Omagua  so  densely  populated  that  for  a  distance  of 
80  leagues  the  settlements  were  so  close  together  that  they  were  not 
separated  from  one  another  by  more  than  a  crossbow  shot — no  habia 
de  poblado  á  poblado  un  tiro  de  ballesta — and  that  there  was  one 
compact  city  5  leagues  in  length.^ 

Before,  however,  Ursua  had  time  to  explore  this  region,  where 
he  expected  to  win  fame  and  fortune,  his  career  was  cut  short  in  the 
most  tragic  manner.  Three  months  and  six  days  after  faring  forth 
on  the  Huallaga,  and  when  he  was  within  easy  access  of  the  rich  lands 
of  which  Orellana  had  heard,  but  was  unable  to  visit,  the  lands  which 
Von  Hutten  had  seen  but  had  not  gained  possession  of,  he  was,  on 
New  Year's  day,  cruelly  murdered  by  some  of  his  ow^n  men  near  the 

»  By  J.  a.  Man»,  Ph.  D. 

«  Descubrimento  del  Rio  de  las  Amazonas  segim  la  Relación  hasta  ahora  inédita  de  Fr.  Gaspar  Cwvajal , 
p.  40.  por  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  Sevilla,  1804. 
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confluence  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Putumayo.  But  such  a  termina- 
tion of  this  enterprise  mio;ht  have  been  foreseen,  and  indeed  was  fore- 
seen by  some  of  Ursua's  friends,  who  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  put  him  on 
his  guard  against  certain  of  the  treacherous  and  dangerous  charactei^ 
who  had  joined  the  expedition.  For  among  them,  according  to  the 
Bacliiller   Francisco   Vasquez,   who    accompanied   Ursua,   and   who 


ROUTES   FOLLOWED   IN  QUEST   OF  EL   DORADO. 

wrote  an  account  of  the  undertaking,  w'ere  the  offscourings  of  Peru, 
men  who  had  been  mutineers  and  traitors  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  and  who  had  joined  the  expedition  in  order  to  elude  the 
officers  of  justice  and  to  escape  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes/ 
Such  being  the  case,  success  was  impossible,  and  the  enterprise  w^as 
doomed  from  the  beginning. 

^  Relación  de  Todo  lo  'que  sucedió  en  la  Jornada  de  Omagwi  y  Dorado  hecha  por  el  Gobernador  Pedro  de  Orêuà , 
p.  31,  Madrid,  18X1,  and  Jornada  del  Rio  Maralíon,  Cap.  lU,  por  Toribio  de  Ortiguera,  in  Historiadores  df 
Indias.  Tom.  H.  Mudrid.  1909. 
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After  Ursua's  tragic  fate,  the  command  of  the  expedition  was 
usurped  by  the  notorious  Lope  de  Aguirre,  '^The  Traitor."  All 
thought  of  discovering  El  Dorado  was  now  abandoned.  The  tyrant 
issued  an  order  that  no  one  should  even  speak  of  the  Omaguas  under 
penalty  of  death.  For  now  the  avowed  purpose  of  Aguirre  and  his 
Marañones,  as  he  called  his  fellow  conspirators,  was  nothing  less  than 
to  reach  the  North  Sea,  the  name  then  given  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
return  by  way  of  Panama  to  Peru,  with  the  design  of  starting  an 
insurrection  there,  and  wTesting  the  government  from  the  King  of 
Spain,  to  whom,  in  his  madness, 
he  had  foresworn  allegiance.  The 
only  interest  the  expedition  has  for 
us  after  the  assassination  of  Ursua 
attaches  to  the  route  by  which  the 
Marañones  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  continent  and  reacliing  the  At- 
hmtic.  Extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem,  it  [was  by  that  wonderful 
waterway  which  connects  the  Ama- 
zon with  the  Orinoco.  For  this 
achievement  the  piratical  cruise  of 
the  *'mad  demon,  iVguirre,"  will 
always  remain  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  geographical  discovery.* 

After  the  frightful  hardships, 
losses  of  life,  and  tragic  terminations 
of  the  expedition  of  Von  Hutten 
and  Pedro  de  Ursua,  one  would  have 
thought  that  further  enterprises  of 
the  kind  would  evoke  but  little 
enthusiasm.  But  such  was  not  the 
case.  The  ardor  of  the  restless, 
daring  adventurers  of  the  time  was  as  undamped  as  ever,  and  only 
two  years  after  Aguirre's  death,  at  the  hand  of  his  own  Marañones, 
Martin  de  Proveda  led  an  expedition  in  quest  of  El  Dorado  from 
Chachapoyas,  Peru.  He  followed,  apparently,  the  same  route  as  that 
tiiken  by  Ursua  until  he  attained  the  mouth  of  the  Napo.  From  this 
point  he  directed  his  course  toward  the  north  and  pushed  forward 
through  the  dense  woodlands  and  broad  savannas,  which  are  watered 
by  the  Putumayo,  the  Caqueta,  and  the  Guaviare.  He  must,  there- 
fore, have  followed,  at  least  during  part  of  his  journey,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Von  Hutten,  and  must  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
Omaguas  and  Uapes,  but  with  no  result  except  a  vague  rumor  of  the 

»  For  further  information  respecting  this  marvelous  passage  of  the  Casslqiiiare  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
chapter  on  The  Romance  of  the  Amazon  in  a  recent  work  Along  the  Andes  and  Dovm  the  Amazxjn.  by  Dr. 
H.J  Mozans,  New  York,  mi. 


JUAN  DE  CASTELLANOS,  AUTHOR  OF 
ELEGIAS  DE  "VARONES  ILUSTRES 
DE  INDIAS,"  AND  "HISTORIA  DEL 
NUEVO  REINO  DE   GRANADA." 

He  was  a  soldier  under  the  Conquistador,  Gonzalo 
Jimenez  de  Quesada,  and  is  our  chief  authority 
for  the  quest  of  the  Gilded  Chieftain  by  the  con- 
queror of  New  Granada.  After  many  years  serv- 
ice in  the  army,  he  became  a  priest  and  had 
charge  of  a  parish  in  Tunja,New  Granada,  where 
he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
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existence  of  rich  provinces  somewhere  in  the  unexplored  wilderness. 
After  having  lost  most  of  his  men,  he  finally  arrived  at  San  Juan 
de  los  Llanos,  which  had  marked  stages  in  tlie  German  expeditions 
of  Hohermuth,  Federmann,  and  Von  Hutten.  From  this  place  he 
proceeded  in  a  northerly  direction,  eventually  crossing  the  eastern 
range  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  arriving  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogotá.  Here 
the  account  of  his  adventures  excited  the  greatest  interest,  for  he  was 
the  first  European,  since  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
to  journey  from  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  to  the  table-lands  of  the 
Andes. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  Proveda  from  Chachapoyas  was 
a  Spaniard  from  Estremadura  named  Pedro  de  Silva.  In  spite  of 
the  fruitless  enterprise  in  which  he  had  just  taken  part  he  was  so 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  the  Gilded  King  that,  a  few  years  after 
his  arrival  at  Bogotá,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Spain  and  organize  there 
an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  phantom  which  had  deluded  so 
many  previous  adventurers.  He  succeeded  without  difficulty  in 
securing  from  the  Spanish  monarch  the  concession  of  a  certain 
region  called  the  land  of  the  Omaguas,  which  was  thenceforth  to  be 
known  as  New  Estremadura,  and  of  which  he  was  named  adelantado. 
But  stranger  still  was  the  ease  with  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  the 
necessary 'men  and  money  for  his  undertaking.  For  no  sooner  was 
the  object  of  his  enterprise  made  known  than  crowds  flocked  to  him 
from  all  quarters.  And  so  great  was  the  mad  rush  for  the  land  of  El 
Dorado  that  Spain,  as  Padre  Simon  tells  us,  could  have  been  depopu- 
lated. Men  sold  all  their  property  and  willingly  lent  the  proceeds  to 
Silva,  who  promised  to  return  all  loans  with  a  large  premium  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  in  New  Estremadura.  Some  gave  him  10  ducats, 
others  a  thousand,  and  all  expected  returns  that  would  be  many 
times  greater  than  the  amounts  advanced.  Some  even  sold  their 
clothing  and  jewels  in  order  to  contribute  toward  the  equipment  of 
the  expedition,  which  was  the  first  to  be  organized  in  Spain  for  the 
discovery  of  the  land  of  the  Gilded  King.  When  the  time  came  for 
embarking.  Silva  saw  600  men — nobles  and  plebeians — ready  to 
accompany  him.  More  than  a  hundred  of  these  were  married  and 
were  prepared  to  depart  with  their  families. 

The  19th  of  March,  1569,  the  expedition  set  sail  from  San  Lucar, 
and  in  due  course  arrived  at  the  island  of  Margarita.  Here,  owâng  to 
a  disagreement,  more  than  150  members  of  the  expedition  dechned 
to  go  farther.  Shortly  afterwards  those  who  were  left  disembarked 
at  Burburata  on  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Valencia.  Here  the  majority  of  them  deserted  their  leader, 
especially  those  who  had  their  families  with  them.  Of  the  large 
number  who  were  with  the  governor  on  his  departure  from  Spain 
only  140  soldiers  w^ere  now  left,  and  with  this  small  force  he  made 
haste,  before  it  should  be  further  diminished,  to  prosecute  his  enter- 
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prise.  Leaving  Valencia  for  the  south  he  soon  found  himself  in  the 
boundless  llanos  of  Venezuela,  where  they  had  to  endure  indescrib- 
able hardslüps  tlirough  lack  of  food  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun- 
baked region  which  they  traversed.  At  times  their  course  lay 
through  immense  swamps  covered  with  coarse  sedges— like  razor- 
grass — that  cut  the  clothing  from  their  backs;  at  others  over  a 
parched  desert — a  fierce,  gleaming,  angry  waste — where  there  was 
neither  food  nor  water.  Seeing  nothing  before  them  but  starvation 
and  death,  most  of  Suva's  remaining  troops  deserted  liim.  The 
richly  equipped  expedition  that  had  started  out  with  such  high  hopes 
eventually  dwindled  down  to  30  persons,  many  of  whom  were  sick 
or  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  suffering.  Finally,  after  fruitless  wander- 
ing about  in  the  desolate  and  sparsely  inhabited  plains  for  six  montlis. 
the  exhausted  survivors  of  this  ill-starred  enterprise  succeeded. in 
making  their  way  to  Barquisimato,  where  they  disbanded.  From 
this  place  Silva  made  his  way  to  Bogotá,  and  thence  returned  to  his 
distant  home  in  Chachapoyas. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  Silva's  experience  would  have 
sufficed  to  deter  him  from  taking  part  in  any  further  enterprises  in 
search  of  the  phantom  which  had  previously  been  the  cause  of  such 
frightful  disasters.  Far  from  it.  He  had  scarcely  reached  home 
when  he  again  set  out  for  Spain  to  organize  a  second  expedition  for 
the  search  of  El  Dorado.  And,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  170  men,  who  were  willing  to  risk  their  fortunes  and 
lives  in  tlie  quest  of  that  ignis  fatuus  which  had  already  led  so 
many  to  destruction.  Entering  the  Dragon's  ilouth,  between  tlve 
island  of  Trinidad  and  Tieira  Firme,  he  proceeded  to  a  place  about 
90  leagues  up  the  Orinoco.  Here,  what  with  fighting  with  the 
Caribs,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  the  plague  of  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects,  many  of  his  followers  soon  perished.  Tlie  others, 
weakened  by  famine  and  disease  and  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  hostile  natives,  eventual^  fell  victims  to  their  relentless  enemies. 
Only  one  Spaniard — Juan  Martin  de  Albujar — escaped  with  liis  life, 
and  then  only  after  a  long  captivity  in  the  wilds  of  Guiana. 

But  Silva's  two  expeditions,  that  had  cost  so  many  lives  and  so 
much  treasure,  were  not  the  only  ones  which  were  organized  at  this 
time  to  discover  the  coveted  land  of  El  Dorado.  Wliile  Pedro  de 
Silva  was  preparing  in  Spain  for  his  first  expedition,  a  similar  enter- 
prise was  being  organized  in  New  Granada,  and  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  conqueror  of  that  country,  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Quesada. 
For  no  sooner  had  word  been  received  in  Bogotá  of  Silva's  intentions 
and  of  his  appointment  as  governor  of  Nueva  Estremadura  than 
there  was  among  all  classes  the  most  intense  excitement.  The 
region  of  which  Silva  had  been  made  governor  was  claimed  by  New 
Oranada,  and  its  citizens  felt  that  they  were  being  deprived  of  a 
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portion  of  their  tei  ritory.     If  Venezuela  to-day  were  to  take  possession 
of  a  part  of  Colombia,  the  excitement  could  not  be  greater  than  it 

as  when  the  people  of  Bogotá  first  learned  of  Silvais  appointment 
to  the  governorship  of  the  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras.  And 
the  one  who  felt  most  aggrieved  was  the  veteran  conquistador,  the 
Licentiate  Jimenez  de  Quesada.  As  conqueror  of  New  Granada, 
he  claimed  all  the  territory  to  the  east  of  Bogotá  for  a  distance  of 
400  leagues  between  the  river  Pauto  on  the  north  of  the  Papamemene 
on  the  south.  This  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  north 
of  the  Amazon  and  included,  too,  as  all  then  agreed,  the  famous 
land  of  El  Dorado.  As  to 
the  existence  of  such  a 
region'  and  of  the  Gilded 
Chieftain,  who  was  then 
attracting  even  more  at- 
tention than  ever  before, 
Quesada  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained no  doubt  what- 
ever. Such  being  the  case, 
he  could  not  brook  the  idea 
of  anyone  else  appropriat- 
ing what  he  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  asset  of 
his  conquest.  Pedro  de 
Silva,  while  on  his  way 
with  Martin  de  Proveda 
from  Chachapoyas  to  Bo- 
gotá, had  been  told  by  tlie 
Indians  of  the  existence  of 
a  region  beyond  their  own 
on  the  Meta  and  the  Bara- 
guan — one  of  the  many 
names  of  the  Orinoco — 
which  was  peopled  by  tribes 
who  were  so  rich  that  all  the  service  of  their  houses  w  as  of  silver  and 
gold.  These  and  many  similar  stories,^  coupled  with  the  reports  of 
the  expeditions  w^hich  had  been  made  by  Diego  de  Ordaz  and  Alonzo 
de  Herrera  up  the  Orinoco  and  the  Meta  and  by  Hohermuth  and  Von 
Hutten  across  the  llanos  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  all  conspired  to 
excite  anew  the  cupidity  of  those  who  w^re  longing  for  new  adven- 
tures and  were  but  waiting  for  a  leader  in  whom  they  had  confidence. 

Quesada,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles  and  the  successful  com- 
mander in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  campaigns  in  the  history 
of  the  conquest,  was  their  man.     The  fact  that  his  brother,  Fernán 

•  Tadro  Simon.    Op,  cit.,  Tom.  I,  i>.  349. 
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Perez  de  Quosada,  had  18  years  before  endured  such  hardships  and 
lost  all  he  possessed  in  search  of  the  Gikied  Man,  and  that  many 
other  enterprises,  organized  with  the  same  end  in  view,  had  met 
with,  nothing  but  misery  and  disaster,  far  from  checking  his  ardor, 
which  was  still  as  undamped  as  when  he  led  his  gallant  band  from  the 
valley  of  the  Magdalena  to  the  plateau  of  Cundinamarca,  seemed 
but  an  incentive  to  spur  him  on  to  achieve  what  so  many  others  had 
failed  to  accomplish. 

In  1579,  Castellanos  tells  us,  Quesada  took  his  departure  from 
Bogotá  with  300  Spanish  soldiers,  1,500  Indians  and  a  large  number 
of  negroes,  600  cows,  800  swine,  1,100  horses,  and  all  the  equipment 
necessary  for  a  long  campaign.  Among  those  who  accompanied 
him  were  many  of  noble  lineage,  who,  as  the  old  chronicler  informs 
us,  were  willing  to  leave  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury  for  one  of  untold 
hardships  and  to  exchange  the  certain  for  the  uncertain  and  unknown. 
Castellanos,  who  had  served  under  Quesada  in  his  conquest  of  New 
Granada  and  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  many  who  took 
part  in  this  enterprise  in  quest  of  El  Dorado,  in  prefacing  his 
account  of  the  expedition  deplores  the  cupidity  and  folly  of  those 
who,  having  a  competency,  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  their  homes  and 
expose  not  only  their  own  lives  but  also  those  of  their  families  by 
embarking  in  perilous  and  bootless  ventures. 

To  persuade  idle  and  unmarried  men,  lazy  vagabonds  who  neitlier  have-nor  desire 
honest  occupation,  to  take  part  in  such  enterprises,  would  be  tolerable,  but  it  is  wrong 
to  incite  married  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  as  was  then  the  case,  to  follow 
the  flair  of  a  land  abounding  m  riches.  Thus,  moved  by  false  reports,  rtiarried  Spanish 
and  mestiza  women  joined  this  miserable  expedition  in  which  nearly  all  perished.  I 
do  not  wish  to.  believe  that  their  Husbands  took  them  along  to  get  rid  of. them,-. but 
rather  to  think  that  tliey  were  misled  by  vain  promises  and  delusive  hopes  which 
issued  in  dreadful  catastrophes.* 

Crossing  the  eastern  Cordilleras,  the  expeditioners  proceeded  to  tlie 
])ueblo  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  which  had  previously  supplied  food 
and  shelter  to  other  adventurers  in  search  of  gold  and  the  land  of  the 
Gilded  King.  Soon  after  leaving  this  place  they  were  exposed  to  great 
danger  in  one  of  those  terrific  prairie  fires  which  frequently  sw-eep 
over  the  grass-covered  llanos  of  this  part  of  South  America.  Some 
days  after  this  event  they  reached  the  rivers  Guaviare  and  Guaracare. 
Here  they  began  to  sufl'er  from  sickness  and  lack  of  food.  They  still, 
however,  continued  their  course  toward  the  land  of  the  Omaguas,  of 
which  their  guide,  Diego  Soleto,  who  had  taken  part  in  Proveda's 
expedition  through  this  region,  had  given  them  such  glowing  accounts. 
But  they  Had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  winter  began.  This  added 
greatly  to  their  distress.  The  incessant  rains  wliich  characterize  this 
season  soon  converted  the  country  through  which  they  were  marching 
into  a  region  of  impassable  lakes  and  morasses.     This  augmented  the 

1  Hiêtoria  del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Oranada,  Tom.  II,  p.  222,  publicada  por  primera  vei  por  D.  Antonio  Taz  y 
Melia,  Madrid,  18SÔ. 
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number  of  sick  men  and  animals,  ^d  soon  the  line  of  march  was 
stre\vii  with  dead  Indians  and  horses;  with  saddles,  clothing,  jewels, 
trinkets,  all  of  which  were  abandoned  by  their  owners,  who  were  so 
reduced  by  famine  and  disease  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  move. 
To  remain  longer  in  this  inundated  region  meant  certain  death. 
They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  drag  themselves  to  higher  land, 
and  to  remain  there  until  the  waters  should  subside.  After  numerous 
fruitless  attempts  they  finally  found  a  suitable  place,  an  Indian  settle- 
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From  a  painting  by  the  Colombian  artist,  Alberto  Urdaneta. 

THE  CONQUISTADOR,  GONZALO  JIMENEZ  DE  QUESADA. 

ment,  where  they  found  sufficient  maize  and  yuca  to  keep  them  from 
starvation.  But  here  they  were  without  salt,  for  the  natives  not  only 
never  used  it,  but  had  never  even  heard  of  it.*  The  absence  of  this 
food  ingredient  greatly  aggravated  their  miserable  condition  and  was 
the  cause  of  various  diseases.  Some  became  almost  blind,  others 
deaf,  others  still  were  covered  with  sores  filled  with  worms,  for  which 
they  could  find  no  remedy,  while  yet  others  were  afflicted  with  an 
intolerable  itching,  which  never  allowed  them  a  moment's  rest  day 
or  night.  So  great  indeed  was  their  suffering  that  many  became 
mad  and  died  terrible  deaths.  And  all  this  time,  even  in  the  elevated 
position  in  which  they  encamped,  there  was  a  continual  downpour 


1  Que  nunca  comen  sal  cteraamento,  ni  delia  por  allí  tienen  noticia.    Castellanos  op.  cit.  p.  24L 
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(agua  del  cielo  y  agua  de  la  tierra),  so  that  the  wretched  wanderers 
could  neither  dry  their  clothes  nor  have  a  moment's  repose. 

Losing  all  hope  and  seeing  themselves  in  face  of  certain  death,  many 
deserted  and  endeavored  to  make  their  way  homeward.  A  few  were 
successful,  but  many  perished  in  the  trackless  wilderness  either  from 
starvation  or  at  the  hands  of  ferocious  savages.  Others  mutinied  and 
attempted  the  life  of  their  leader,  who  was,  they  said,  leading  them  to 
inevitable  destruction.  But  this  attempt,  which  was  foiled,  was,  as 
Castellanos  assures  us,  rather  an  act  of  despair  than  of  malice.  Taking 
pity  on  his  suffering  and  dejected  followers,  Quesada  announced  that 
aU  who  desired  to  return  to  their  homes  were  at  liberty  to  do  so.  The 
majority  of  his  men  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  to  withdraw 
from  the  depths  of  the  dark  and  dismal  forest,  in  wliich  they  had  been 
so  long  wandering,  to  a  land  where  they  might  once  more  have  a  view 
of  the  clear  blue  sky  overhead.  After  this  the  adelantado's  force  was 
reduced  to  45  men.  With  these  heroic  spirits  he  continued  his  journey 
and  eventually  reached  a  point  near  the  site  of  the  present  pueblo  of 
San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guaviare  and  the 
Orinoco.  But  the  day  at  length  arrived  when  the  intrepid  leader  was 
forced  to  realize  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  and  that  his 
expedition,  which  had  departed  from  Bogota  with  such  a  grand  dis- 
play and  with  such  exalted  hopes,  was  a  fauure.  Accordingly,  after 
three  years  of  indescribable  hardships;  of  forced  marches  through 
dense,  tangled  jungles,  through  which  they  had  to  cut  their  way  with 
machetes;  of  ceaseless  conflicts  with  hostile  savages,  who  burned 
their  vUlages  and  provisions  on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards;  after 
enduring  all  the  agonies  of  famine  and  tropical  disease  ;  after  battling 
against  the  inclemency  of  an  enervating  climate  and  the  clouds  of 
noxious  insects  that  tormented  them  day  and  night,  without  inter- 
mission— the  hapless  adventurers,  who  were  now  only  25  in  number, 
faced  about  and  began  their  long  and  arduous  march  toward  Bogota. 

The  net  results  of  this  undertaking,  one  of  the  best  equipped  that  ever 
went  in  search  of  the  phantom  which  had  allured  so  many  to  destruction, 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Of  the  300  Spaniards  who  had  embarked 
in  the  enterprise,  only  74  escaped,  and  of  these  the  greater  number  died 
of  incurable  diseases  contracted  during  their  wanderings  in  the  pestilent 
climate  of  the  sultry  lowlands.  Of  the  1,500  Indians,  there  remained 
only  4,  and  of  the  1,100  horses  there  were  but  18.  The  expense  en- 
tailed in  equipping  the  enterprise  amounted  to  more  than  200,000  pesos 
in  gold,*  the  equivalent,  in  our  money,  of  nearly  $2,000,000. 

But  a  more  regrettable  loss  than  that  of  money  was  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Padre  Francisco  Medrano,  who  succumbed  to  an  attack 
of  fever  which  he  contracted  in  the  miasmatic  jungles  of  the  lowlands 
through  which  lay  the  line  of  march.  This  accomplished  Franciscan 
friar  had  accompanied  Quesada  as  the  chronicler  of  the  expedition, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  untimely  death,  he  would,  to  judge  by 
his  uncompleted  history  of  New  Granada,  which  served  as  the  basis  of 

'  Padre  Simon  says  the  amount  exceeded  300,000  gold  pesos. 
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Paclre  Simon's  priceless  work,  have  given  us  a  story  of  adventure  of  as 
thrilling  interest  as  anything  in  literature.  Unfortunately  all  his  papers 
regarding  Quesada's  enterprise  were  lost,  and  we  must  now  be  satisfied 
with  the  brief  but  graphic  account  of  this  expedition  which  is  contained 
in  the  Historia  del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada  of  Juan  de  Castellanos. 

And  what  did  Quesada  and  his  followers  receive  in  return  for  such  a 
sacrifice  of  treasure  and  human  life  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  They  did 
not  find  the  sUghtest  trace 
of  the  Gilded  Chieftain  nor 
the  faintest  indication  of 
the  rich  and  populous  coun- 
try to  which  their  guide, 
Diego  Soleto,  had  prom- 
ised to  lead  them.  The 
region  through  which  they 
passed  was  for  the  most 
part  almost  depopulated. 
Only  here  and  there  did  the 
adventurers  come  across  a 
few  straggling  huts,  which 
were  tenanted  by  a  small 
number  of  wretched  sav- 
ages. The  largest  settle- 
ment they  found  during 
their  three  years'  wander- 
ings consisted  of  but  30 
filthy  hovels,  and  from 
these  they  were  soon 
driven  by  the  downpours 
that  inundated  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  lo- 
cated. The  expedition 
was  for  each  and  all  a  dis- 
astrous failure. 

Quesada  had  risked  his 
health  and  life  and  fortune 
on  the  venture.  He  had  lost  his  health  and  fortune,  but  his  life  was 
spared  for  a  short  while  longer.  Still,  marvelous  to  relate,  in  spite 
of  his  awful  experiences  and  of  those  who,  Uke  him,  had  sacrificed 
everything  in  the  frenzied  attempts  to  discover  the  land  of  El  Dorado, 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  mythical  character  was  still  unshaken, 
and  he  regarded  this  region  as  the  most  valuable  heritage  he  could 
transmit  to  his  heirs.  Before  his  demise,  in  Mariquita,  near  the  Mag- 
dalena, where  he  spent  the  last  days  of  liis  life,  he  constituted  Antonio 
de  Berrio,  who  had  married  his  sister's  daughter,  his  heir  and  the 
governor  of  the  vast  region  between  the  Pauto  and  the  Papamene. 


COAT  OF  MAIL  AND  4PUR  OF  GONZALO  JIMENEZ 
DE  QUESADA. 

Also  the  sword  and  dagger  of  Nicholas  Federman,  the  dis- 
tinguished rival  of  the  Spanish  Conquistador.  Relics  on 
exhibition  at  the  National  Museum  of  Bogota. 
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A  SPHALT  begins  with  a,  whicli  is  said  to  be,  although  unfor- 

/\        tunately    with    unsubstantial    authority,    the    alpha    (a), 

/     %      privative  that  implies  the  negation  of  the  word  root  to 

which  it  is  affixed.     This  root  may  be  the  Greek  (T^aA/io, 

meaning  ^'I  slip,"  so  that,  if  the  derivation  should  happen  to  be 

correct,  asphaltum  means  *'slip  preventer" — a  little  irony  of  our 

language,  because  in  modern  life,  when  we  think  of  asphalt  streets 


Photo  by  Wm.  H.  Uau,  Hhilndf  Iplila.    Courtesy  of  Barber  Aspbalt  Paving  Co. 

STEAMER   ENTERING  THE   GUANOCO  RIVER,  VENEZUELA. 

From  the  Giili  of  Paria  the  San  Juan  River  leads  to  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Bemiudez,  and 
about  32  miles  from  its  mouth  a  small  tributary  stream  named  the  Guanoco  leads  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  deposits  of  asphalt.  Fortunately  both  rivers  admit  vessels  of  comfortable  draft 
The  passage  from  the  salt  water  to  the  pier  at' the  terminus,  Guanoco,  is  very  interesting  and 
tropical. 

and  pavements  the  shpperiness  of  them  is  the  first  characteristic  to 
enter  our  minds. 

Yet  when  the  first  asphalt  or  solid  bitumen  was  put  to  use,  its 
purpose  was  clearly  enough  explained  by  that  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  substance  was  rather  common  in  Bible  lands,  especially  along 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  there  it  was  used  for  the  lining  of 
cisterns,  for  embalming  the  dead,  and  especially  as  a  cement  to  hold 
in  position — that  is,  to  prevent  from  slipping — the  stone  slabs  out 
of  which  the  palaces  of  Ninevah  and  Babylon  were  built.  At  that 
time  it  certainty  accomplished  what  the  word  implied,  but  smce 
then  asphalt  has  come  into  general  use  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
and  is  consequently  a  subject  of  wide  interest  all  over  the  world. 
328 
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Asphalt  belongs  to  those  substances  more  specifically  designated 
as  bitumens.  The  word  ^'bitumen"  may  be  defined  as  a  generic 
term  for  a  class  of  minerals,  occurring  in  nature,  which  are  soluble 
in  chloroform  and  other  neutral  hquids.  They  all  consist  of  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  often  contain  compounds  of 
nitrogen,  sulpliur,  and  oxygen,  and  in  the  solid  form  of  iron  and 


Photo  by  Win.  H.  Rau,  Philadelphia.    Courtesy  of  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 

THE  TOWN  OF  GUANOCO,  VENEZUELA. 

To  reach  the  asphalt  deposits  of  the  State  of  Bermudez,  vessels  pass  up  the  San  Juan  Kiver  from  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  and  into  the  little  river  called  the  Guanoco,  on  the  oanks  of  which,  not  far  from  the  so^alled 
lake,  is  the  town  of  Guanoco  with  its  shops  and  other  buildings  connected  with  the  industry. 

alumina.  Bitumens  may  be  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  and  relatively 
pure,  or  mixed  with  solid  materials  to  form  rocks.  All  asphalts 
belong  to  the  solid  forms  of  bitumen.  The  scientific  study  of  asphalt 
is  therefore  the  study  of  bitumen,  but  its  industrial  value  has  a  theme 
of  its  own,  independent  for  many  years  in  the  past,  yet  recently  becom- 
ing intimately  related  in  the  practice  of  road  making  to  another  bitu- 
men, petroleum,  in  a  curious  and  unexpected  way. 
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Bituminous  materials  are  not  susceptible  of  exact  definition, 
however,  and  can  be  explained  rather  by  stating  what  are  the  various 
forms  bitumen  assumes  than  by  subjecting  it  to  chemical  analysis. 
According  to  this  plan,  there  are  three  great  classes  of  the  substance: 
(a)  The  bitumens  proper;  (b)  pyrobitumens;  (c)  factitious  or  artificial 
bitumens.  There  are  30  items  given  in  a  hst  of  bitumens  of  these 
three  divisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  followinsr: 


Photo  by  Wm.  H.  Rau.  Fhlladelphia.    Oourt^ny  of  BHrtxr  Asphalt  l'aviné  f'o. 

THE  PIER  AT  GUANOCO,  VENEZUELA. 

Conditions  for  shipping  from  the  asphalt  deposits  in  the  State  of  Bermudex,  Venezuela,  are  quite  nec- 
essarily différent  from  those  existing  in  Trinidad.  In  Venezuela,  on  the  mainland,  the  asphalt  deposit 
is  situated  some  distance  up  a  river  that  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  Consequently  vessels  to  receive  a  load 
from  the  lake  must  be  adapted  for  navigation  of  such  an  interior  waterway.  Moreover,  the  landing 
place  at  Ouanooo  is  some  miles  away  from  the  place  where  the  supply  is  dug.  But  transport  to  the 
pier  is  accomplished  by  a  tramway,  and  at  the  pier,  alongside  of  wnich  steamers  lie,  loading  is  done 
quickly. 

(a)  Natural  combustible  gas,  from  wells  and  springs;  natural 
naphtha,  accompanying  water  from  springs  or  gas  from  wells; 
petroleum  or  rock  oil,  in  all  its  varieties;  mineral  tar  or  maltha, 
a  black,  viscous  fluid,  closely  related  to  petroleum;  fossil  paraffin; 
asphaltic  coals,  so  called,  yielding  paraffin  on  distillation;  asphaltum 
(which  is  asphalt);  malthas  of  different  degrees  of  mixture  with 
sand,  stone,  or  earth. 
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(b)  All  the  coals  from  peat  to  anthracite,  for  although  anthracite 
is  not  strictly  a  pyrobitumen,  it  is  a  coal  and  belongs  here. 

(c)  Everything  obtained  by  distillation  at  low  temperature  from 
the  bitumens  and  pyrobitumens,  other  products  obtained  at  high 
temperatures,  and  certain  by-products  of  chemical  processes,  such 
as  coal,  street  and  illuminating  gas,  petroleum  in  its  refined  condi- 
tions, lubricating  oils,  paraffins,  coke,  residua  from  many  refining 
processes. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  asphalt  belongs  to  the  first  and  lowest  group 
of  bitumens,  all  of  them  among  the  prime  efforts  of  naturels  labora- 
tory, while  the  second  group,  nature's  product  as  well,  are  in  a 
different  stage.  The  third  group  are  the  results  of  man's  chemical 
activities.  The  process  by  which  bitumens  are  formed  in  nature 
is  still  unsettled  by  geologists  or  chemists.  That  organic  matter 
enters  into  the  process  is  generally  admitted,  but  why  or  how  is  a 
technical  problem  wide  of  this  study  of  asphalt. 

Asphalt  as  a  solid  bitumen,  however,  has  lots  of  history  relating 
to  it,  and  is  of  pecuhar  interest  to  Latin  America  because  the  in- 
dustry centering  around  it  has  of  late  years  passed  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New,  and  the  asphalt  supply  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere seems  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  occasioned  by  the  increas- 
ing use  of  that  remarkable  substance. 

During  Bible  times  and  tJie  pre-Christian  era  in  general,  asphalt 
or  bitumen  was  used  almost  altogether  as  a  cement  and  Math  ver}' 
little  alteration  from  the  form  in  which  nature  suppUed  it.  Bitumen 
aided  in  the  remarkable  preservative  methods  that  have  brought 
down  to  us  so  curiously  intact  the  embalmed  dead  of  Egypt. 
Cisterns  lined  with  asphalt  3,000  years  ago  are  still  serviceable 
to-day,  and  even  in  the  construction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  asphalt 
was  important.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  advantages  of  bitumen 
seem  to  have  been  neglected  or  forgotten,  and  the  substance  itself 
had  more  of  a  quasi-scientific  than  practical  interest.  Not  until  the 
nineteenth  century  was  reached  was  any  industry  based  upon  it 
attempted,  or  the  application  of  it  revived,  although,  in  a  few 
instances  before  that  time,  both  accident  and  experiment  had  indi- 
cated the  uses  to  which  asphalt  might  be  put. 

Who  first  suggested  asphalt  as  paving  material  is  not  definitelj' 
known.  '^In  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  Trinidad,  and  in  California 
it  had  been  observed  that  fragments  of  asphalt  that  were  jolted  from 
carts  were  crushed  and  compacted  into  a  solid  rock  bed  bj'  the 
wheels  of  the  carts  that  followed,  and  the  conviction  that  roadbeds 
could  be  constructed  of  the  same  material  was  inevitable.*^  In 
France,  some  time  after  1800  and  before  1850,  attempts  were  made 
to  pave  a  street  in  Paris  with  asphalt  mixed  with  quartz  and  upon  a 
bed  of  sandstone,  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.    They  were 
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not  discouraging,  however,  the  deduction  being  drawn  that  the  defect 
arose  not  in  the  asphalt  itself  so  much  as  in  the  preparation  and  in 
the  method  of  laying  it  and  in  the  combination  selected. 

In  1865  it  was  agreed,  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  that  some  of  the 
natural  bituminous  rock  found  near  Santa  Barbara  and  containing 
about  50  per  cent  of  sand  was  better  than  artificial  mixtures,  and  it 
was  so  used  for  paving.  Meanwhile,  in  France,  again,  where  experi- 
ments were  constantly  advancing,  opinion  became  more  pronounced 
that  asphalt,  properly  prepared,  formed  an  unexcelled  substance  for 
street  pavements.     For  the  20  years  preceding  1880  streets  were 


i 

Mmü 

Photo    rom  Boorinan's  Atiphalt. 

AN  ASPHALT  ROOF. 

On  the  Carnegie  Library  at  YonkerSi  New  York,  the  roof  is  laid  with 
asphalt,  as  It  forms  a  most  substantial  covering.  In  this  case  the  yard 
also  is  surfaced  with  asphalt,  thus  illustrating  another  use  besides  the 
roofing. 

satisfactorily  paved  with  asphalt  in  Paris,  London,  and  other  Euro- 
pean cities,  and  considerable  study  was  given  to  the  problem.  Mix- 
tures have  been  devised,  crude  material  has  been  utilized,  and 
artificial  asphalts,  so  called,  have  been  prepared,  imtil  the  technology 
of  street  paving,  especially  in  these  very  large  cities,  has  become 
almost  a  laboratory  science.  The  first  bituminous  mastic  street  laid 
in  any  Atlantic  coast  city  is  claimed  by  Newark,  New  Jersey.  This 
was  in  1870,  and  the  constructor  probably  used  pitch  and  petroleum 
residuum  from  Trinidad,  the  same  materials  that  have  since  been 
used.  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  soon  after  followed  this 
example,  and  then  the  practice  became  general  throughout  the 
country. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  asphalt  or  its  allied  bitumens  is  a 
well-classified  phenomenon,  although  new  sources  are  being  discov- 
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ered  from  time  to  time,  and  the  search  for  coal  and  petroleum  (jcca- 
sionally  reveals  a  liitherto  unknown  bed  in  unsuspected  parts  of  tlie 
earth.  Deposits  of  a  veiy  pure  asphalt  occur  in  Egj'pt  and  have 
been  known  perhaps  since  the  beginnings  of  history;  no  others 
are  reported  from  the  Continent  of  Africa.  In  Asia  a  ver}'  pure 
asphalt  has  from  an  immemorial  period  been  cast  up  by  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  this  has  at  intervals  been  exploited  commercially.  In  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Rivei^ 
valuable  deposits  of  solid  bitumen  are  found. 

In  the  mountains  of  Albania  extensive  deposits  of  the  same  char- 
acter are  known,  and  in  Sicily  bituminous  rock  is  found.     The  same 


I'hotii  ri-oiu  Iloorinan's  Anphnlt. 

THE  STADIUM  PROMENADE  OF  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY. 

Asphalt  has  been  found  to  oflTer  a  very  substantial,  clean,  and  permanent  material  for  other  surfaces 
than  that  of  str  ets.    The  stadium  at  SyraaisR  University  is  covered  with  rock  asphalt  mastic. 

formation  exists  in  Hanover.  But  the  most  important  deposits  in 
Europe  are  those  of  the  Upper  Rhone  at  Pyrimont  and  Seyssel,  and 
from  these  the  rediscovery,  in  1721,  was  given  publicity  by  a  Greek 
physician,  d'Erynys,  living  in  Paris. 

In  the  United  States  solid  bitumens  are  found  along  the  Con- 
necticut River,  in  New  York  State,  in  New  Jersey,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  Texas  beds  of  asphalt  occur,  and  veins  have  been  found 
in  Colorado,  Utah,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Cahfornia.  Other 
regions  are  reported  in  British  North  America.  The  beds  or  fields 
or  deposits,  known  by  various  names,  of  Texas  and  California  are  the 
most  important. 

In  Cuba,  the  British  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela  immense 
sources  of  asphalt  are  recognized,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
oil  deposits  of  Colombia,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  other 
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countries  of  South  America,  as  they  become  better  worked  commer- 
cially, may  lead  to  the  uncovering  of  more  solid  forms  of  bitumen. 

Asphalt  as  a  recognized  form  of  solid  bitumen  may  be  somewhat 
more  accurately  segregated,  for  it  has  its  commercial  as  well  as  its 
geologic  significance.  Not  all  bituminous  deposits  are  usable  as 
asphalts,  nor  are  all  loosely  called  asphalts  of  such  a  quality  that 
they  can  be  economically  handled.  And  further  on  it  will  be  ex- 
plained how  certain  bituminous  oils  are  gradually  being  used  in  the 
place  of  the  better-knowai  asphalts  and  competing  with  them  in 
public  favor. 


Photo  from  Boorman's  Asphalt. 

A  PUBLIC  PLUNGE  BATH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Asphalt  is  impAirious  to  water,  and  it  forms,  therefore,  a  flue  surface  for  such  much-used  structures 
as  public  bathins  establishments.  In  this  New  York  bath  the  plunge  and  the  runways  are  water- 
proofed with  asphalt 

The  asphalts  of  the  ancients  are  little  used  to-day.  The  asphalt 
beds  or  mines  discovered  in  1721  by  d'Erynys  were  those  of  the  Val 
de  Travers  near  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  and  the  rock  from  this 
neighborhood  was  for  years  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  world  to 
be  worked  over  into  road  pavements.  The  recognized  standard  of 
such  European  rock  asphalt  is  that  from  Neuchatel,  and  from  Seyssel 
in  France,  although  somewhat  similar  deposits  in  Italy,  Germany 
(Hanover),  and  Spain  (Maestu)  are  utilized.  In  America,  while 
several  other  places  yield  an  asphalt  of  recognized  commercial  value, 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  substance  is  gathered  from  Cuba, 
Venezuela,  and  Trinidad. 

Trinidad  asphalt,  although  it  was  first  used  as  a  substitute  for  and 
an  improvement  on  coal  tar  in  roofing  and  like  purposes,  is  the 
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bitumen  best  known  in  the  Ignited  States  for  street  pavement,  and 
of  the  50,000,000  or  more  square  yards  laid  in  the  country  it  is 
claimed  that  75  per  cent  at  least  is  a  mixture  in  wliich  Trinidad 
asplialt  forms  a  part. 

The  deposits  of  the  pitch  lake  in  Trinidad  occupy  a  bowllike 
depression  of  about  114  acres,  probably  tlie  center  of  an  extinct  mud 
volcano.  The  middle  of  the  lake  is  not  quite  a  mile  from  the  Gulf 
of  Paria  (between  the  island  and  the  mainland  of  Venezuela),  and 
about  135  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  thus  both  easy  of 
access  and  free  from  shipping  difficulties.  It  is  a  lake  in  most  senses 
of  the  word,  for  there  are  well-defined  shores  and  islands  scattered 


I'hutu  from  BoormanS  A!«|ih<ilt. 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ANNEX,  YONKERS,  NEW  YORK. 

In  this  building  the  flooring,  tho  sidewalk,  and  the  basement  are  covered  with 
asphalt,  illustrating  some  oí  the  various  modern  uses  of  the  material. 

through  it  at  intervals,  its  contents  are  of  remarkable  uniformity, 
and  the  surface  is  in  constant  motion;  there  are  also  movements 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  currents  and  eddies.  Then,  too,  the  lake 
is  fed  by  springs  which  spread  over  the  old  and  hardened  surface. 
The  center  of  the  lake  is  about  a  foot  higher  than  the  edges,  this 
relation  being  maintained,  although  the  lake  as  a  whole  has  been 
lowered  by  the  constant  removal  of  material  from  it.  There  is  an 
overflow  from  the  lake  to  the  sea  through  a  crevice  in  the  rim,  and 
this  stream  is  15  to  18  feet  deep,  but  beneath  the  stream  is  a  ravine 
still  filled  wâth  asphalt,  which  seems  to  have  no  Ihnit  to  it.  Trinidad 
asphalt  is  too  hard  and  brittle  for  direct  use  on  street  pavements 
and  must  therefore  be  mixed  with  other  material  before  it  is  finally 
laid  down. 

The  Bermudez  Lake  of  asphalt  in  Venezuela,  is  situated  across  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  about  105  miles  due  west  of  the  Trinidad  Lake.     It 
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lies  in  a  straight  line  only  a  few  miles  from  the  salt  water,  but  by 
the  San  Juan  and  Guanoco  Rivers  the  distance  from  the  bar  to  the 
deposit  is  40  milea.  The  San  Juan  is  the  river  emptying  into  the 
gulf  and  having  a  bar  at  its  mouth;  the  Guanoco  is  a  small  stream 
branching  from  the  San  Juan  3  miles  below  the  wharf  to  which  the 
asplialt  is  carried  and  which  has  a  draft  alongside  of  18  feet.  This 
whai-f  is  about  5  miles  from  the  asphalt  beds.  This  lake  covers  an 
area  of  1,000  acres,  being  nine  times  the  size  of  the  lake  in  Trinidad, 
although  a  larger  amount  of  asphalt  is  not  necessarily  imphed,  for 
the  deposit  in  Venezuela  is  in  some  places  only  a  few  feet  deep.     The 


Courtesy  of  Office  of  Uood  Road»,  U.  H.  Ltopartmeut  of  AKi'i^'ulturc. 

BITUMINOUS  MACADAM  CONSTRUCTION,  PIMLICO.  MARYLAND. 

Pure  or  crude  asphalt  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  modem  roadbeds,  but  later  study  of  the 
subject  has  determined  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  a  careful  preparation  of  the  foundation, 
upon  which  is  laid  a  surface  containing  asphalt  mixed  technically  with  other  ingredients. 

• 

resemblance  to  a  lake  is  in  many  respects  as  noticeable  here  as  on 
the  near-by  island.  In  composition,  however,  Bermudez  asphalt 
differs  from  Trinidad,  as  it  is  not  always  uniform,  and  may  at  times 
be  softer,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  good  groimd  for  assuming  that 
the  two  lakes  are  geologically  connected.  Another  excellent  deposit 
of  asphalt  in  Venezuela  is  found  near  the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  and  there 
are  others  less  known  in  Mérida  and  near  Coro. 

Chiban  asphalt  comes  from  various  parts  of  the  island;  and  in  one 

location,  the  Bay  of  Cardenas,  it  is  actually  drawn  up  from  the  bed 

of  tlie  bay  itself,  through  8  or  9  feet  of  water.     In  another,  there  are 

several  so-called  tar  wells  from  which  maltha  exudes  and  covers 

20326— Bull.  3—12 4 
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much  of  the  surrounding  surface.  The  Cuban  product  is  quite  pure 
in  most  instances. 

Asphalt  or  maltha,  and  asphalt  and  bituminous  rock,  are  mined 
in  recognized  quantities  in  Argentina,  Colombia,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
and  Peru,  but  with  the  growing  demand  in  many  industries  for  the 
cnide  substance  or  refined  product,  and  with  the  known  existence  of 
petroleum  in  many  parts  of  Latin  America,  it  is  most  probable  that 
further  deposits  ^\^ll  be  developed  in  these  and  other  countries. 

In  the  United  States,  the  natural  bitummous  limestone  of  Texas, 
the  same  material  in  Oklahoma,  the  natural  bituminous  asphalt  sand- 


Courtosy  of  Office  of  Good  Road».  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD  IN  CHICAGO  TREATED  WITH  ASPHALT  CONSTRUCTION. 


All  the  large  cities  of  the  world  are  to-day  using  asphalt  in  street  construction,  and  the  peimancnt 
popuiarity  of  the  automobile  enconraffes  the  extension  of  such  streets  in  every  way.  Many 
capitals  01  Latin  America  have  miles  of  asphalt  streets  and  are  constantly  adding  more. 

stone — which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States — of  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Utah,  and  California,  and  the 
semiasphaltic  oils  of  Texas  and  California  are  all  subjects  of  interest, 
becoming  with  each  year  of  greater  commercial  value  as  the  indus- 
tries demand  heavier  supplies.  These  oils  are  also  of  decided  value 
for  the  preparation  of  various  forms  of  road  material,  and  are  available 
in  almost  their  natural  condition.  Western  oils  are  of  an  asphaltic 
base,  and  therefore  easy  to  handle  for  such  purposes.  Eastern 
oils  are  of  a  paraffin  base,  and  yield  themselves  more  readily  for 
illumnants. 

That  asphalt  makes  good  roadbeds  *  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute, 
although  in  doing  so  it  belies  its  name,  assuming  that  the  derived 
significance  of  ^^slip  preventer"  is  correct.     Asphaltic  streets  are 

1  An  article  on  good  road  construction  is  in  preparation  for  the  Bulletin. 
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becoming  more  and  more  popular  the  world  over,  especially  since 
the  permanence  of  the  automobile  in  our  social  and  industrial  activi- 
ties is  assured,  and  with  the  improvements  in  preparation,  together 
with  the  cheapening  of  the  product  as  larger  supplies  of  asphalt  from 
new  deposits  become  known,  even  cities  in  the  Tropics  can  now 
depend  upon  the  firmness  and  economy  of  asphalt  streets  and  avenues 
quite  as  surely  as  elsewhere. 

But  many  other  uses  for  asphalt  have  been  devised  and  developed 
for  modem  life.     It  affords  one  of  the  best  methods  of  protecting  any 


Cüui-teí*y  of  Dttit-e  of  Uood  Kondu.  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

AN  ASPHALT  ROAD  IN  CALIFORNIA.    MARENGO  AVENUE,  PASADENA. 

Iq  California  some  of  the  first  asphalt  r^ads  in  existence  were  formed  owing  to  the  observation  that 
crude  asphalt  dropped  from  one  cart  was  crushed  into  a  solid  roadbed  by  those  carts  following. 
To-daj'  great  attention  is  given  to  good  roads  in  that  St«te. 

work  in  masonry,  or  iron  vaults,  roofs,  and  reservoirs,  against  wet 
and  even  dampness,  for  in  all  its  finished  stages  asphalt  is  impervious 
to  moisture.  It  is  a  popular  base  for  black  varnish,  and  in  this  form 
it  may  supplement  its  use  as  more  substantial  coverings.  For  roofs 
as  well  as  floors  it  is  of  great  value,  and  it  seems  to  provide  one  of  the 
best-known  foundations  for  heavy  machinery,  hammers,  and  power 
presses.  In  the  electrical  apparatus,  asphalt  plays  an  important 
part,  as  it  is  an  almost  perfect  insulator  substance,  and  thus  can  add 
that  factor  to  its  other  advantages.  Asphalt  is  seen  therefore  to  be 
of  increasing  industrial  service,  and  Latin  America,  with  its  limitless 
fields^from  which  supplies  can  be  drawn,  is  bound  to  profit  by  the  fact. 
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Drawing  by  Holmes. 

SKETCH  MAP  AND  PANORAMA  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  PALENQUE. 
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PALENQUE. 

IN  preceding  issues  of  the  Bulletin  we  have  followed  with  in- 
terest the  story  of  the  remarkable  ruins  of  some  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  the  New  World.  From  the  midst  of  veritable  jungle 
lands,  heavily  grown  creepers,  vines,  and  thickets  explorers  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  the  relics  of  Maya  civilization, 
a  cultured  state  which  had  reached  a  height  equaled  by  no  other 
people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  prior  to  the  coming  of  a  white 
man. 

At  Quirigua  the  immense  stones  and  the  massive  stelœ  with  their 
highly  adorned  and  ornated  faces  have  incited  a  desire  to  study  and 
learn  the  significance  of  these  hieroglyphics;  at  Chichen  Itza  and  at 
Uxmal,  the  wonderful  temples  and  imposing  palaces  with  their 
distinctive  form  of  architecture  and  ornamentation  stand  forth  in 
ominous  silence  and  inspire  visions  of  great  cities  in  the  dim  past 
teeming  with  toiling  masses  and  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  a  thousand 
traditions  of  former  sanctity  and  splendor.  The  structures  of 
Copan,  with  the  elaborately  sculptured  monuments  dating  back  into 
greater  antiquity  than  perhaps  any  other  of  the  Maya  cities  now 
known,  still  remain  a  sealed  book  to  the  student  who  would  learn 
of  its  history  and  peoples.  Again  at  Mitla  the  ruins  have  attracted 
no  small  attention,  but  here  the  nature  of  the  buildings  and  the 
style  of  architecture  employed  seem  to  offer  some  suggestion  as  to 
their  uses,  and  thus  dispel  the  vague  mysteries  which  cHng  so  deeply 
to  other  ruins. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  somewhat  to  examine  the  crumbling 
foundations  of  the  one-time  important  structures  at  Palenque. 
Here  we  find  another  Maya  city  over  whose  moldering  remains 
there  hangs  a  fascinating  spell  of  romance,  but  whose  antiquity 
antedates  by  many  generations  the  period  of  verbal  or  written 
record,  so  that  once  again  there  is  denied  to  the  eager  student  for 
truth  and  knowledge  definite  information,  but  to  the  fertile  imaginary 
mind  there  are  opened  wide  the  gates  of  unlimited  speculation  as  to 
the  history  of  this  former  empire.     Apart  from  the  fact  that  Palenque 

1  By  Harry  O.  Sandberg,  of  Pan  Amerioan  Union  stafl. 
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represents,  from  a  cultural  standpoint,  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  groups  of  ruined  cities  so  far  discovered  in  Central  America,  it 
has  the  more  special  interest  in  having  been  the  first  ''discovered'' 
to  archaeology  and  the  first  to  fire  that  train  of  enthusiasm  and 
research  which  has  borne  such  rich  fruit  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

The  ruins  of  Palenque  are  in  the  State  of  Cliiapas,  about  8  miles 
from  the  picturesque  village  of  Santo  Domingo  del  Palenque,  from 
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STATE  OF  CHIAPAS,  MEXICO,  WHERE  THE  RUINS  OF  PALENQUE  ARE  LOCATED. 

The  ruins  are  some  8  miles  from  the  city  of  Sauto  Domingo  del  Palenque,  *  *  *  set  back  against  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  Túmbala  foothills,  *  •  *  buried  In  luxuriant  forests  through  which  descend  *  *  * 
limpid  and  refreshing  mountain  streams.  To  the  mystery  and  grandeur  of  the  ruined  monuments  are 
added  the  peculiar  charms  of  tropical  environment,  and  a  visit  to  Palenque  is  like  a  glimpse  into  fairy- 
land.—.«indent  Cities  of  Meiieo,  Hohnes. 

which  they  take  their  present  generally  accepted  name.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  city  is  remote  from  thoroughfares  of  travel  and  many 
miles  distant  from  any  settlement  that  can  afford  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  desired  by  the  tourist,  so  that  the  site  has  had  a  small 
number  of  visitors  in  recent  years.  The  ruins  lie  some  80  miles 
south  of  Carmen,  on  the  Gulf  coast,  30  miles  from  the  Usumacinta 
River,  bordering  on  the  Republic  of  Guatemala.  Explorers  who 
have  visited  this  ancient  stronghold,  and  have  made  the  trip  to 
Palenque  by  this  water  route,  record  in  intensely  interesting  fashion 
the  memorable  sights  which  they  witnessed.     All  along  these  ser- 
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pentine  streams  animal  life  is  extensively  abundant.  Turtles, 
alligators,  lizards,  fish,  and  birds  are  constantly  in  view.  One 
variety  of  fish  of  large  size,  weighing  from  15  to  20  pounds,  and 
called  by  the  natives  "sábalo,''  is  addicted  to  jumping,  and  their 
spring  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  dangerous  to  remain  near  the  sides 
of  the  boat.  In  the  evening  the  waters  fairly  boil  with  them.  Of 
absorbing  fascination,  indeed,  is  the  story  which  M.  Desire  Chamay 
tells,  in  his  "Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World,"  of  the  Indians  who 


Restoration  by  Th.  Armin.  In  Das  Ueutige  Mexico. 

THE  PALACE  GROUP  AT  PALENQUE. 

This  reinarkablB  nalace,  containing  about  10  aomewhat  independent  units  of  construction,  suggests 
the  belief  that  it  represents  a  collection  of  buildings  raised  at  different  periods  of  time.  It  stands 
on  a  pyramidal  elevation,  is  imposing  in  size,  and  embodies  nearly  all  the  elements  of  architectural 
and  sculptural  adornment  found  in  the  other  structures  at  the  ruins.  Restoration  of  Temple  of 
Inscriptions  in  background. 

inhabit  these  regions  and  live  partly  on  crocodiles  and  alligators,  and 
who  capture  these  hideous  monsters  as  mere  play. 

But  to  return  to  Palenque.  When  and  how  it  received  its  name  is 
not  explained.  The  word  itself  is  of  Spanish  origin  and  means  "  a 
stockade"  or  "inclosure  of  palisades."  For  years  the  Spaniardized 
Indians  called  the  city  Casas  de  Piedras  (houses  of  stone),  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  it  has  any  connection  with  the  ruins. 
The  aboriginal  name  of  this  old  capital  is  also  unknown,  and  the 
early  chroniclers  of  Maya  history  make  no  mention  of  the  place  in 
any  book  nor  is  there  any  tradition  that  it  had  ever  been  mentioned. 
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In  fact,  it  is  accepted  almost  without  question  that  this  once  mag- 
nificent city  was  already  a  heap  of  moldering  ruins  and  effaced  from 
the  memory  of  all  as  early  as  1524,  when  Cortes,  at  the  height  of  his 
famous  expeditions,  was  proceeding  toward  Honduras,  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  ruins.  For  had  it  been  a  city  with  a  populous  and 
flourishing  community,  as  the  extent  of  its  ruins  indicate  it  to  have 
been,  rumors  of  its  fame  would  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Spanish 
conqueror  and  he  undoubtedly  would  have  turned  aside  from  his 
route  to  subdue  it  and  to  plunder  its  treasures.  At  any  rate  he  might 
at  least  have  made  some  mention  of  it. 

Scant  as  is  the  information  concerning  the  founding  of  Palenque, 
correspondingly  meager  are  the  dim  traditions  relating  to  its  origin, 
and  of  equally  doubtful  authenticity  are  the  stories  of  the  early  history 
of  this  Maya  citadel.  However,  it  inay  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
mention  here  a  few  facts  anent  this  subject  which  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  a  curious  manuscript  by  Don  Ramon  de  Ordonez  y  Aguiar,  a 
native  of  Ciudad  Real  de  Chiapas,  who  died  about  1840,  at  a  ripe  old 
age,  as  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  The  wide  embracing 
title  of  this  document,  ''Historia  de  la  Creacion  del  Cielo  y  de  la 
Tierra''  (History  of  the  Creation  of  Heaven  and  Earth),  discloses  at 
once  the  unmeasured  range  of  the  ecclesiast's  imagination. 

Following  is  the  account: 

Several  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era  there  sailed  into  the  Laguna  de  Tenninos 
a  small  fleet  of  barks.  From  this  craft  there  came  ashore  a  distinguished  personage, 
Votan,  by  name,  accompanied  by  a  host  of  followers.  This  *' distinguido"  migrated 
from  a  land  bearing  his  name,  and  by  some  commentators  believed  to  be  the  island  of 
Cuba.  Votan,  so  the  story  goes,  unmolested  by  the  natives,  penetrated  into  the 
country,  ascending  the  Usumacinta,  and  there,  near  one  of  the  affluents  of  tíiis  river, 
the  civilization  of  Central  America  is  supposed  to  have  taken  root.  During  his  sojourn 
in  this  region,  a  city  arose  at  the  foot  of  the  Túmbala  Mountains,  now  called  Cerro  del 
Naranjo,  which  became  the  metropolis  of  a  large  empire.  This  city  was  called  Nachan, 
meaning  "City  of  Serpents,"  and  the  remains  of  ite  buildings  are  now  the  much  ad- 
mired ruins  of  Palenque. 

How  important  a  rôle  this  city  played  in  the  history  of  Mexico 
and  in  spreading  its  culture  and  civilization  to  the  neighboring  lands 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture  in  which  we  all  are  at  liberty  to  participate. 
Beyond  the  interest  which  this  traditional  record  of  the  founding 
of  Palenque  offers,  it  can  have  no  other  value,  since  no  weight  of 
authority  may  be  attributed  to  this  relic  from  our  church  scribe. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  discovery  of  the  ruins,  the  path  is  more 
steady  and  secure.  Explorers  have  endeavored  to  record  their  find- 
ings with  sincere  accuracy,  thus  enabling  us  to  study  the  vestiges  of 
this  ancient  civilization  with  a  more  satisfying  degree  of  surety. 
True  it  is  that  some  of  the  earlier  historians  have  in  their  enthusiasm 
given  sway  to  an  unwarranted  expansion  of  their  imaginative  facul- 
ties.   This  is  particularly  true  in  instances  where  it  has  been  attempted 
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to  trace  and  associate  the  sources  of  Palenquean  culture  with  the 
earliest  oriental  builders.  But  the  trend  of  modem  archaeology  is 
to  discredit  any  such  remote  antecedents  and  to  remain  content  in 
the  belief  that  the  builders  of  Palenque  were  but  another  of  the  many 
Maya  tribes  that  flourished  throughout  Central  America  and  whose 
ruins  to-day  bespeak  the  wealth  they  must  have  enjoyed,  the  cul- 
ture they  possessed,  and  the  highly  developed  state  in  which  they  lived. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  first  real  exploration  of  these  ruins  in  1787, 
of  which  undertaking  there  is  ofiicial  and  undisputed  record,  there 


Fhobo  by  A.  P.  Muud»lay. 

IN  THE  EASTERN  COURT  OF  THE  PALACE  AT  PALENQUE. 

The  larger  of  the  two  courtyards  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  Palace  Group.  Its  location 
affords  a  splendid  view  over  the  forest-covered  plain,  which  stretches  northwarcf  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

seems  to  be  varying  accounts  as  to  how  they  were  discovered.  Some 
maintain  that  a  party  of  Spaniards  traveling  in  the  Province  of 
Chiapas  happened  upon  them  accidentally,  while  other  historians 
urge  that  the  ruins  were  revealed  by  the  Indians  who  had  clearings 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  forest  for  their  cornfields,  or  who  had 
known  them  from  time  immemorial,  and  through  their  information 
led  neighboring  inhabitants  to  visit  them.  Still  other  theories  are  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  first  announcement  of  the  existence  of  ruins  at  Palenque  burst 
like  a  bombshell  in  archaeological  Europe,  and  there  immediately 
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followed  a  royal  decree  from  the  King  of  Spain  ordering  an  oflScial 
expedition.  Thus  it  was  that  Capt.  Antonio  del  Rio  undertook  this 
mission  and  in  May  of  1787  arrived  at  the  old  dilapidated  stronghold. 
Subsequently  other  expeditions,  under  governmental  auspices  and 
supported  by  private  enterprise,  set  forth  to  delve  into  the  moldering 
ruins  and  surrounding  mysteries  of  Palenque. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  permit  of  but  a  restricted  description 
of  the  ruins,  so  we  will  briefly  consider  the  six  ground  structures 
which  remain  sufficiently  intact  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  study. 
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Photo  by  A.  P.  Mttudalay. 
THE  NORTHWESTERN  COURT  AND  TOWER  OF  THE   PALACE  AT  PALENQUE. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  remnants  of  the  stucco  relieüs  appearing  on  the  piera  of  the  middle  building 
of  the  Palace  Qroup.  The  curious  and  interesting  tower,  suggestive  of  a  feudal  citadel,  rises  three 
stories  above  a  solid  foundation  and  lends  an  air  of  the  picturesque  to  the  moldering  ruins  about. 

These  six  are  commonly  known  as  the  Palace  Group,  Temple  of 
Inscriptions,  Temple  of  the  Beau  Relief,  Temple  of  the  Cross,  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  and  Temple  of  the  Cross  No.  2.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  stone-roofed  tunnel  or  aqueduct  intended  to  receive  the 
water  of  the  small  stream  which  runs  through  the  ruins.  Judging 
from  the  grandeur  and  artistic  glories  of  the  buildings,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  hundreds  of  other  dwellings  once  clustered  around  these 
temples  and  palaces,  but  constructed  of  perishable  materials,  long  ago 
rotted  away  in  the  forest. 

The  Palace  Group  occupies  the  central  position  among  the  remains. 
It  is  a  composite  structure,  unsurpassed  in  interest  or  importance  by 
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any  other  group  of  Maya  remains  north  of  Guatemala.  It  represents 
a  long  period  of  growth,  during  which  time  its  builders  probably 
passed  through  various  minor  changes  in  fortune  and  artistic  develop- 
ment, that  found  their  corresponding  expressions  in  the  various 
sections.  The  substructure  of  this  group  consists  of  a  great  plat- 
form at  the  north  supporting  the  principal  buildings,  and  a  lower 
terrace  at  the  south  supporting  the  annexed  subordinate  structure. 
The  main  mass  varies  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height  and  measures  at 
the  top  some  200  feet  from  east  to  west  and  225  feet  from  north  to 
south.  The  site  occupied  is  a  somewhat  level  space,  extending  back 
from  the  west  bank  of  the  Otolum.  The  passing  of  the  waters  of  the 
stream,  particularly  in  the  heavy,  wet  season,  has  undermined  the 
main  slope  and  broken  down  the  masonry  to  a  considerable  extent, 
exposing  what  appear  to  be  the  vertical  walls  of  the  original  facing 
on  the  south  and  east  sides.  The  general  scheme  of  the  group  of 
superstructures  can  best  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  a  survey 
of  the  sketch  map  of  the  ground  plan  shown  on  page  344.  This 
reveals  about  a  dozen  independent  structures,  largely  separate  in 
construction  and  size,  but  knitted  together  by  connecting  halls,  mak- 
ing the  group  a  unit.  The  structures  usually  consist  of  two  narrow 
chambers,  side  by  side,  roofed  with  high-pitched  stone  vaults.  The 
outer  piers  of  the  houses  are  decorated  with  human  figures,  molded 
in  a  hard  stucco  and  surrounded  with  an  ornamental  border,  but 
generally  too  much  destroyed  to  be  made  out.  The  buildings  on  the 
northern  side  are  nearly  identical  in  style  and  construction,  consist- 
ing of  the  usual  twin  vaults,  of  which  the  exterior  vault  appears  to 
have  been  contuiuous  all  the  way  around  and  entered  by  upward  of 
40  wide  doorways  separated  by  pillars.  The  southern  exterior  ranges 
were  probably  very  similar  in  their  principal  features.  Two  court- 
yards, alike  in  finish,  are  included  in  the  palace.  Of  the  two,  the 
northeast  is  the  larger  and  presents  a  commanding  view  of  five  build- 
ings of  the  group.  The  novel  features  of  the  southwest  court  are  the 
several  smdl  apartments  that  probably  existed  in  connection  with  the 
tower  which  will  receive  attention  shortly.  In  one  of  the  buildings 
of  this  group  there  is  found  a  handsome  bas-reUef  embedded  in  the 
wall  of  its  west  gallery.  This  mural  tablet  is  75  feet  long  and  22 
feet  wide. 

The  tower,  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made,  is  of  unusual 
interest  because  it  is  in  many  ways  a  unique  and  curious  conception. 
It  is  a  square  building  of  four  stories,  three  principal  and  one  inferior, 
and  has  a  stairway  extending  upward  through  the  center  of  the  four 
ñoors,  ending  dead  against  a  stone  ceiling  from  which  the  last  step  is 
only  6  or  7  inches.  Such  a  deliberate  cul-de-sac  stairway  is  so  incom- 
prehensible as  to  defeat  one's  efforts  to  even  suggest  an  explanation. 
The  inclosed  spaces  or  galleries  are  only  of  sufficient  width  to  serve 
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as  passageways  from  window  to  window  and  from  stair  to  stair,  the 
only  exception  being  some  small  dark  chambers  in  the  blind  second 
story.  This  tower  may  have  been  used  for  defense  and  some  ceremo- 
nial function  may  have  been  subserved,  but  the  chief  purpose  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  an  outlook.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  tower  the 
space  is  mainly  occupied  by  a  stairway  of  about  nine  steps,  leading 
to  the  second  story.  Ascending  this  flight  one  encounters  midway 
a  blind  story,  which  occupies  an  irregular  space  about  the  stair 
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Photo  by  A.  P.  Miiiuii^lay. 


TEMPLE  OF  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  PALENQUE. 

This  structure,  sometimes  called  the  Temple  of  the  Three  Tablets,  Is  the  best  presened  and  largest 
at  the  ruins.  The  exterior  is  elaborately  decorated  with  stucco  embellishments  and  the  interior 
with  inscribed  tablets.  Within  are  two  great  vaults  nearly  70  feet  long.  The  doorway  pillars 
contain  on  their  out«r  faces  life-sized  figures,  in  bold  relief,  of  women  holding  children  in  their  arm>. 
In  this  temple  were  also  found  remarkable  mural  inscript  ions 

column  between  the  ceiling  below  and  the  floor  above,  a  minute 
room  measuring  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  with  no  provisions  for  light 
excepting  that  which  comes  from  the  stairway.  The  upper  stories 
of  this  structure  are  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation,  the  roofs  having 
caved  in  and  covered  the  interior  spaces  with  a  heap  of  débris. 

As  many  of  the  important  sculptures  of  Palenque  are  to  be  found 
in  the  two  great  courtyards  of  the  palace,  a  word  of  description  would 
not  be  amiss  at  this  point.  These  figures  were  generously  scattered 
on  the  pillars  and  in  the  passages  of  the  many  wings,  and  usually 
consisted  of  persons  seated  in  Turkish  fashion.  The  subjects  were 
elaborately  adorned  with  beautiful  collars  around  the  neck,  a  cape 
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gracefully  draped  over  the  shoulders,  bracelets  and  beads  in  pro- 
fusion, while  a  glowing  plumage  of  feathers  added  pompousness  to 
the  decoration.  Surrounding  the  panels  were  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
wliicli  doubtless  told  the  history  of  these  chiefs,  if  chiefs  they  were, 
or  recorded  the  sacred  deeds  of  these  priests,  if  priests  they  represented. 
Nor  were  these  Maya  artists  content  to  work  their  sculptures  in 
the  dull  and  somber  hues  of  stone,  but  chose  brilliant  shades 
and  colors  to  give  life  and  splendor  to  their  artistic  handicraft. 
Black,  light  blues,  tinted  reds,  yellows,  and  green  were  used,  and  of 
such  consistence  and  texture  were  the  colorings  that  even  to-day 
they  stand  bright  and  pleasing  despite  the  destructive  agencies  of 
the  elements  which  have  worked  upon  them  for  centuries. 

The  Temple  of  Inscriptions,  sometimes  called  the  Temple  of  the 
Three  Tablets,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  remaining  ruins  and  best 
preserved.  There  is  no  tablet  room  in  the  sanctuary  as  in  the  other 
temples.  Here  the  great  tablets,  placed  two  at  the  sides  of.  the 
sanctuary  door  and  one  against  the  back  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  con- 
tain only  hieroglypliics.  This  carved  inscription  numbers  600  glyphs, 
the  longest  continuous  row  of  symbols  as  yet  discovered  in  Central 
America.  The  two  important  and  striking  features  of  this  building 
are  the  stucco  embellishments  of  the  exterior  and  the  inscribed 
tablets  within.  Four  free  pillars  contain  on  their  outer  faces,  modeled 
in  bold  reUef,  life-sized  figures  of  women  holding  children  in  their 
arms,  while  the  wide  lateral  wall  fronts  are  covered  with  glyphs. 
The  Indians  called  this  building  a  school,  but  the  padres  referred  to 
it  as  a  tribunal  of  justice,  and  these  stones,  they  assert,  contained 
the  tables  of  the  law\ 

The  Temple  of  the  Beau  Relief  next  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
student.  This  structure  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  deterioration, 
and  the  crumbling  of  the  substructure  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
building  has  undermined  the  façade,  causing  its  downfall  together  with 
sections  of  the  walls. 

The  interesting  features  about  this  building  are  the  unique  base- 
ment apartment  with  stairs  leading  down  to  it  through  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  a  remarkable  bas-relief,  which  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  back  waU  of  the  sanctuary.  The  subject  consists  of  a  single 
figure,  nearly  life  size,  seated  on  a  throne  which  terminates  at  the 
right  and  left  in  tiger  heads,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  name  *  *  House  of 
the  Lion,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  No  part  of  the  human  figure 
remains,  except  a  section  of  a  knee,  and  the  tiger  heads  are  nearly 
all  gone.  From  the  outlines  of  the  relief  as  seen  on  the  wall,  however, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  work  was  executed  with 
a  grace  and  technique  worthy  of  a  much  later  development. 

Turning  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  we  find  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served of  the  Palenquean  ruins,  set  on  a  mound  some  25  feet  high  and 
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surrounded  by  other  hillocks  of  varying  heights.  The  double  vault 
construction  again  prevails  with  the  back  corridor  divided  into  three 
compartments,  the  center  one  being  the  sanctuary.  Set  back  in 
the  wall  of  this  chamber  is  a  stone  tablet  covering  its  entire  area, 
some  9  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide,  and  composed  of  three  separate 
stones.  The  sculpture  is  perfect  and  the  characters  and  figures  stand 
out  clearly  and  distinctly  on  the  panel.  On  each  side  are  rows  of 
hieroglyphics.  The  principal  personages  have  the  same  dress  and 
are  placed  in  the  similar  position  of  making  offerings  as  are  embodied 
in  the  reliefs  which  we  will  meet  later  within  the  Temple  of  the  Cross. 
Both  characters  stand  on  the  backs  of  human  beings,  one  of  whom 
supports  himself  by  his  hands  and  knees,  and  the  other  seems  crushed 
to  the  ground  by  the  weight.  Between  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  tablet, 
are  two  figures  sitting  cross-legged,  one  bracing  himself  with  his  right 
hand  on  the  ground  and  with  the  left  supporting  a  square  table;  the 
attitude  and  action  of  the  other  are  the  same,  except  that  they  are 
in  reverse  order.  The  table  rests  upon  their  bended  necks  and  their 
distorted  countenances  may  perhaps  be  considered  expressions  of 
of  pain  and  suffering.  Upon  this  table  rest  two  batons  crossed, 
and  supporting  what  seems  a  hideous  mask,  the  eyes  widely  expanded, 
and  the  tongue  hanging  out.  This  mask  is  believed  by  some  to  rep- 
resent the  Maya  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  to  this  element  that  the 
principal  figures  seem  to  be  offering  sacrifices. 

Another  feature  of  this  building  which  can  not  but  excite  marvel 
and  admiration  for  these  ancient  builders  is  the  ingenious  construc- 
tion of  the  perforated  roof  combs.  These  were  highly  decorated  with 
figures  and  glyphs  in  stucco  and  plaster,  and  the  dexterous  method 
of  affixing  these  ornaments  on  the  lower  zone  of  the  roof  crest  is  a 
tribute  to  their  mechanical  as  well  as  technical  skill. 

The  last  of  the  ruins  to  be  considered  are  the  buildings  known  as 
the  Temples  of  the  Cross.  There  are  two  of  these  structures.  Temple 
of  the  Cross,  and  Temple  of  the  Cross  No.  2,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
Temple  of  the  FoUated  Cross.  Of  these  the  Temple  of  the  Cross  with 
its  tablet  of  the  cross  has  been  the  subject  of  perhaps  more  atten- 
tion and  more  discussion  than  any  other  monument  of  Maya  art,  and 
nearly  as  many  ideas  have  been  advanced  as  there  have  been  writers 
on  the  subject.  Before  entering  into  the  description  of  this  major 
edifice  and  the  entablature  found  therein  we  shall  briefly  dispose  of 
the  smaller  temple  of  the  same  name. 

This  little  temple  is  in  a  somewhat  more  advanced  state  of  demoli- 
tion than  its  sister  building  and  is  situated  on  the  base  of  a  hill  a 
little  beyond  that  temple  and  facing  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which 
it  resembles  in  nearly  every  important  respect.  The  ground  plan  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  other  members  of  the  group,  with  the 
back  vault  divided  into  the  sanctuarv  and  two  narrow  side  rooms. 
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STl'CTO  ALTAR  PIECE  IN  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  BEAU  RELIEF  AT  PALENQUE. 

Though  the  proater  portion  of  tho  ftgim^  has  crumblod  and  fallen  from  its  panel,  yet  the  imprint  on  the 
wall  aíTords  amplo  onporliinit  y  to  study  t  ho  technique  of  this  altar  pitnt'.  The  drapery  is  modeled  in 
a  mjisterly  way.  and  tho  gratvful  pos<'  of  the  boily  and  its  ornaments  lM\sp<»ak  an  unusual  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  sculptors. 
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The  tablet  room  within  the  sanctuary  corresponds  closely  to  that 
of  the  other  temple  and  the  decorated  entablature  is  broken  down 
in  the  same  way.  Here  is  contained  a  superb  tablet  quite  perfect 
in  every  particular  and  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Cross. 

The  main  Temple  of  the  Cross  is  situated  about  150  yards  east 
of  the  palace  group  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Otolum.  It  stands 
on  a  dilapidated  pyramidal  stone  structure  measuring  about  134 
feet  high  on  the  slope  and  forms  a  rectangle  50  feet  long  by  31 
feet  wide.  The  whole  front  is  covered  with  stuccoed  ornaments.  The 
two  outer  piers  contain  hieroglyphics;  one  of  the  inner  piers  is 
fallen,  and  the  other,  ornamented  with  a  figure  in  bas-reUef,  is  also 
faded  and  ruined.  The  ground  plan  shows  its  division  into  two 
corridors  running  lengthwise,  the  back  one  of  which  is  divided  into 
three  rooms,  and  that  in  the  middle  containing  an  oblong  inclosure 
with  a  wide  entrance  facing  the. principal  doorway  of  the  building. 
The  inclosgre  is  surrounded  with  a  heavy  cornice  of  stucco,  and 
above  the  doorway  were  rich  ornaments,  now  much  defaced;  on 
each  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  doorway  was  a  tablet  of  sculptured 
stone,  both  of  which,  however,  have  been  removed  and  are  probably 
those  now  set  in  the  church  wall  at  St.  Domingo  del  Palenque. 
Two  statues  of  stone  were  also  found  in  this  temple  perfectly  ahke. 
They  were  discovered  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  pyramid,  and 
thought  to  have  served  as  support  to  a  platform  extending  before 
the  middle  door  of  the  temple.  One  of  the  statues  was  broken  across 
the  legs,  but  the  other  was  entire.  The  best  preserved  one  of  these 
figures  is  10  feet  6  inches  high,  of  which  2  feet  6  inches  were  under- 
ground when  discovered.  The  headdress  is  lofty  and  spreading; 
there  are  holes  in  the  place  of  ears,  which  were  perhaps  adorned  with 
earrings  of  gold  and  pearls.  Around  the  neck  is  a  necklace,  and 
pressed  against  the  breast  by  the  right  hand  is  an  instrument  appar- 
ently with  teeth.  The  left  hand  rests  on  a  hieroglyphic,  from  which 
descends  some  symboUc  ornament. 

Against  the  back  of  the  inclosure  just  mentioned,  and  covering  it 
almost  entirely,  were  fixed  the  three  tablets  forming  the  bas-relief 
of  the  cross.  Of  these  three  panels,  only  the  slab  to  the  left  of  the  spec- 
tator is  in  its  place.  The  center  slab,  torn  from  its  position  in  the 
sanctuary  wliich  sheltered  it,  and  broken  in  two  by  profane  hands 
was  left  at  the  foot  of  a  hUl  exposed  to  the  weather  for  many  years, 
but  has  at  last  found  a  resting  place  in  the  museum  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  while  the  right-hand  slab,  after  being  broken  into  fragments, 
has  been  carefully  and  skillfully  pieced  together,  and  is  now  exliibited 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

The  principal  subject  of  this  noble  panel  is  the  cross.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  strange  bird  and  loaded  with  ornaments  of  a  nonde- 
26326— Bull.  3—12 5 
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script  character.  The  two  figures  standing  out  most  prominently  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  important  personages.  They  are  well  drawn 
and  in  symmetry  of  proportion  are  equal  to  many  that  are  carved  on 
the  walls  of  the  ruined  tem])les  of  Egypt.  Their  costume  is  in  a  style 
different  from  any  heretofore  given,  and  the  folds  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  of  a 
soft  and  pliable  texture  like 
cotton.  Both  are  looking 
toward  the  cross,  and  one 
seems  in  the  act  of  [making 
an  offering,  perhaps  of  a 
child;  all  speculations  on 
the  subject  are  of  course 
entitled  to  equal  regard, 
but  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  wrong  to  ascribe  to 
these  personages  a  sacer- 
dotal <*haracter.  The  hiero- 
glyphics doubtless  explain 
all,  but  who  can  explain  the 
hieroglyphics  ? 

This  strange  group,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Chas.  H. 
Rau,  represents  a  religious 
ceremony  performed  close 
to  a  cross  with  a  base  in  the 
shape  of  a  hideous  head, 
surmounted  by  a  bird, 
doubtless  intended  for  the 
quetzal,  a  species  much 
valued  by  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  these  regions 
on  account  of  its  long  tail 
feathers  of  a  golden-green 
hue,  wliich  served  to  adorn 
the  headdress  of  persons  of 
high  rank.  The  figure  to 
the  right  of  the  cross  is 
probably  that  of  a  priest;  that  on  the  left,  judging  from  the 
size,  represents  a  youth.  Both  exhibit  somewhat  retreating  fore- 
heads, a  feature  indicative  of  artificial  flattening  of  the  head. 
This  practice,  according  to  some  of  the  early  Spanish  historians, 
prevailed  among  the  Mayas  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The 
small  figure  held  up  to  the  bird  by  the  priest  is  believed  to  be 
intended  for  a  child,  though  one  must  stretch  his  imagination  some- 
what to  recognize  it  as  such.     As  noted  in  the  description  of  the  elab- 


HIGHLY  ADORNED  BAS-RELIEFS  ADDING  TO 
THE  DECORATIVE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  TEM- 
PLES AT  PALENQUE. 
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TEMPLE  OF  THE  SUN  AT  PALENQUE. 

Four  noteworthy  features  of  this  structure  are  the  pyramid  some  25  feet  in  height,  the  vertical  wall 
with  its  three  doorways,  the  sloping  roof  in  two  zones,  and  the  perforate  roof-comb.  Remnants  of 
stucco  figures  and  glyphs  occur  on  two  of  the  piers.  The  elaborate  stucco  designs  of  the  principal 
roof-zone  are  imperfectly  seen,  and  those  of  the  roof-comb  are  nearly  all  gone  save  on  the  west  side. 
Ancient  Cities  of  3/exfco.— Holmes. 
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orate  tablet  in  the  Temple  oí  the  Sun,  the  figures  of  the  priest  and 
the  young  man  also  occur  here,  but  on  the  tablet  in  the  former  sanc- 
tum the  child  held  by  each,  grotesque  though  it  be,  is,  on  the  whole, 
much  better  defined  than  that  shown  on  the  tablet  of  the  cross. 
Though  the  group  of  the  cross  has  been  thought  to  record  some  sort 
of  baptismal  ceremony,  the  probability  is  much  stronger  that  it  was 
intended  to  commemorate  a  far  less  innocent  action — the  sacrifice  of 
a  child.  The  event  of  the  baptism  of  a  child  certainly  was  not  deemed 
among  the  Maya  nations  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  perpetuated 
in  stone  or  stucco,  while  the  sacrifice  of  a  child,  by  which,  according 
to  their  conceptions,  some  great  disaster  had  been  averted,  evidently 
constituted  a  more  powerful  motive  for  transmitting  the  recollection 
of  the  occurrence  to  coming  generations.  If,  however,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  small  figure  seen  in  the  hands  of  persons  on  the  tablet 
of  the  cross  as  well  as  on  that  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  should  not 
represent  children  at  all,  but  idols,  the  bas-reliefs  in  question,  of  course, 
can  not  be  brought  in  connection  with  baptismal  or  sacrificial  rites, 
but  must  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  some  other  act  of  worship. 

As  to  the  significance  of  the  Palenquean  cross,  there  have  been 
many  attempted  explanations.  Archeologists,  scientists,  and  theo- 
logians, have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  cross  on  this  tablet 
bears  some  relation,  even  though  remote,  to  the  symbolic  religious 
emblems  of  known  civilizations,  but  the  weight  of  argument  seems  to 
be  opposed  to  any  such  theory,  and  greater  credence  is  due  to  the 
contention  that  this  cross  is  symboUc  of  the  tree  of  life  and  that  the 
bas-relief  is  a  monument  commemorative  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
to  the  rain  god,  made  perhaps  during  a  period  of  great  suffering 
arising  from  want  of  water.  Yet,  the  meaning  it  was  intended  to 
convey  may  be  quite  different,  and  will  not  be  positively  known  until 
the  purport  of  the  accompanying  characters  ceases  to  be  a  mystery. 
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THE  LAKE  AND  CITY  OF 
MARACAIBO        ■/       :.      '.' 


THE   city  of  Maracaibo,  with   a  population  of  some  70,000 
souls,  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Zulia,  the  receiving  and 
distributing  point  for  the  States  of  Merida,  Lara,  Tachira, 
and  Trujillo,  and  the  Santander  district  of  Colombia.     It  is 
the  second  city  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  both  in  size  and  impor- 
tance.    It  is  second  in  the  value  of  imported  merchandise  and  first 
in  the  value  of  exports.     The  city  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 


A  BUSY  STREET  IN  MARACAIBO. 

The  city  of  Maracaibo  Is  the  entrepôt  for  an  immense  traffic  gathered  from  the  surroimding  interior 
of  Venezuela.  Hundreds  of  small  craft  ply  on  the  lake,  and  steamers  carry  passengers  and  freight 
to  or  from  the  railways  tapping  the  States  of  Trujillo  and  Tachira.  It  is  a  Dusy  place,  therefore, 
ranking  second  in  the  value  of  imports  and  first  in  exports  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

the  southern  end  of  the  neck  or  strait  which  connects  Lake  Maracaibo 
with  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela.  Its  latitude  is  10°  41'  north,  and  mean 
annual  temperature  is  85°. 

In  the  year  1529  a  Spanish  expedition,  under  the  leadership  of 
Ambrose  Alfinger,  entered  Lake  Maracaibo  and  established  a  fortified 
post  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Maracaibo.     The  lake  and  post 


>  By  Ralph  J.  Totten,  former  United  States  Consul  to  Maracaibo,  Venezuela. 
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were  both  called  **Maracaybo/'  wliich  was  the  name  of  the  principal 
cacique  of  the  dominant  tribe  of  Indians  of  tliis  region.  Leaving  the 
women  and  chiklren  and  a  few  soldiers  at  tliis  point,  the  main  body  of 
the  expedition  pushed  inland  into  what  is  now  Colombia,  then  working 
south  they  returned  by  way  of  the  Gatatumba  River  to  the  lake  and 
finally  reached  Maracaibo.  Many  of  the  expedition  were  lost,  includ- 
ing the  leader  Alfinger,  victims  of  the  tropical  fevers  or  of  the  poisoned 
arrows  of  the  aborigines.  The  new  leader,  San  Martin,  deeming  the 
expedition  too  weak  to  hold  the  post  at  Maracaibo,  took  the  women, 
children,  and  all  the  soldiers  and  set  sail  for  Coro.  The  Indians 
immediately  burned  and  totally  destroyed  the  post. 
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THE  STATUE  OF  BOLFV' AR,  MARACAIBO. 

In  one  of  the  main  plazas  of  the  city  there  has  been  erected  an  equestrian  statue  to  Bolivar,  the 
national  hero  of  Venezuela.  Practically  every  city  in  Venezuela  has  a  square,  a  street ,  or  an  avenue 
named  in  honor  of  him,  and  a  statue  can  be  lound  in  nearly  every  city  and  town.  Maracaibo  has 
accomplished  much  in  the  line  of  municipal  improvement.*',  and  this  fine  piece  of  sculpture  is  a 
good  evidence  of  it. 

In  1571  the  village  was  rebuilt  by  Alonso  Pacheco,  but  was  called 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  instead  of  Maracaibo.  A  second  time  the  Spaniards 
were  forced  to  give  up  the  attempt  on  account  of  the  constant  depre- 
dations of  the  Indians  and  after  three  years  of  fighting  the  expedition 
returned  to  Coro  and  the  town  was  once  more  burned.  In  1576  the 
town  was  rebuilt  by  Pedro  Maldonado  under  the  name  of  Nueva  Za- 
mora. This  time  the  settlement  was  permanent,  the  name  grad- 
ually reverting  to  its  original  designation  of  Maracaibo. 
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As  the  town  rapidly  grew  in  commercial  importance  its  reported 
prosperity  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pirates  and  buccaneers  of 
that  period.  The  city  was  captured  and  plundered  in  1642  by  an 
English  expedition;  in  1665  by  the  Frenchman,  L'Olonnaise;  and  in 
1669  by  the  fanious  buccaneer,  Henry  Morgan. 

In  1799  there  was  an  unsuccessful  uprising  of  slaves  and  laborers. 
The  independence  of  the  Maracaibo  district  from  Spanish  rule  was 
formally  declared  in  1821,  but  fighting  continued  in  the  lake  and  sur- 
rounding country  until  1823. 

The  first  printing  press  was  installed  in  Maracaibo  in  1823;  horse- 
drawn  tram  cars  in  1884.     Electric  Ughts  were  installed  in  1888. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Maracaibo  there  were  many 
tribes  or  subtribes  of  Indians  in  the  lake  district.  The  Spanish  records 
mention  the  following:  Zaparas,  Toas,  Quiriquires,  Bobures,  Teques, 
Tansares,  Moporos,  Aliles,  and  Motilones.  These  Indians  were  entirely 
different  from  the  peace-loving  and  more  civuized  Incas  of  Peru. 
They  were,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  lake-dwelling  tribes, 
extremely  savage  and  warUke.  They  resisted  the  encroachn^ents  of 
the  Spanish  explorei-s  and  settlers  for  many  years.  Although  there 
were  many  tribes  and  subtribes  they  were  roughly  divided  into  two 
general  classes — the  land  tribes,  who  lived  by  hunting,  and  the  lake 
dwellers,  who  üved  mainly  from  fishing.  The  latter  built  their  vil- 
lages on  piles  in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake  and  in  the  larger  lagoons. 
This  was  done  for  three  reasons:  For  convenience  in  fishing;  to 
avoid  the  mosquitos,  which  do  not  come  very  far  from  the  shores;  and 
to  render  difficult  the  attacks  of  the  more  warlike  shore  tribes.  When 
the  Spaniards  first  entered  this  region  they  found  many  of  these  vil- 
lages and  called  the  region  *  'Venezuela,  "  a  Spanish  diminutive  meaning 
' 'Little  Venice.''     This  name  was  finally  applied  to  the  whole  country. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  distinct  Indian  tribes  in  this 
district,  the  Goajiros,  the  Parajaunos,  and  the  Motilones.  The 
Goajiros  are  a  large  and  powerful  tribe  inhabiting  the  Goajira  Penin- 
sula of  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  They  are  estimated  at  60,000  and 
can  place  15,000  well-equipped  fighting  men  in  the  field.  They  are 
completely  independent  of  both  the  Colombian  and  Venezuelan 
Grovernments,  only  recognizing  the  authority  of  their  caciques  or 
chiefs.  Almost  all  the  men  are  armed  with  Winchester  rifles,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  cartridges  they  use  the  bow  and 
arrow  to  a  great  extent  for  hunting.  Their  arrows  are  ingenious 
and  well  made.  Four  kinds  are  in  use.  The  arrows  for  deer  and 
large  game  have  the  conventionally  shaped  heads  of  steel,  fiiled  into 
shape  by  hand.  For  fish  the  arrows  have  a  straight  spike  of  metal 
for  a  head.  For  birds  and  small  animals  they  use  a  blunt  head  of 
metal  covered  with  a  ball  of  pitch,  which  only  stuns  the  game  with- 
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out  mutilating  it.  The  war  arrows  are  very  interesting.  They  are 
barbed  with  sting  of  the  sting  ray,  which  is  in  itself  poisonous,  but 
which  is  rendered  deadly  by  certain  vegetable  poisons  of  which  they 
have  the  secret. 

The  Goajiros  live  by  hunting  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses. 
They  are  prosperous  and  well  governed,  and  are  perfectly  peaceable 
as  long  as  they  are  not  interfered  with  in  any  way.  Jose  Dolores, 
their  head  chief,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  this  part  of 
Venezuela. 

The  Parajaunos  are  the  lake-dwelling  Indians.  There  are  yet 
many  of  their  villages  scattered  around  the  lake  shores.  The  village 
of  Santa  Rosa  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Maracaibo.  It  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  All  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles  or 
stakes  driven  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  They  have  wooden  frames, 
roofed  with  a  thatch  of  rushes,  and  the  walls  are  made  of  woven 
swamp  grasses.  All  conmiunication  between  houses  and  the  shore 
must  be  by  canoe.     The  largest^of  the  Parajauno  villages  is  about  30 


THE  TYPE  OF  ORIGINAL  INDIAN  VILLAGE  ON  LAKE  MARACAIBO.  VENEZUELA. 

The  first  Spanish  explorers  who  entered  the  lake  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  found  these  unique  struc- 
tures along  the  shores.  They  constitute  a  type  of  edifice  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  that  region,  for  their  location  served  both  as  a  means  of  defense  against 
attack  from  the  shore^  and  as  an  advantageous  place  from  which  to  carry  on  the  fishing  which  was 
and  stm  is  one  of  the  important  industries  of  Lake  Maracaibo.  From  the  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
similar  structure  in  Venice  comes  the  name  Venezuela. 

miles  from  Maracaibo,  on  the  Lagoon  de  Sinamaica,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Limon  River.  It  consists  of  about  800  houses  arranged  in 
regular  streets  and  has  a  population  of  about  3,000.  The  nearest 
dry  land  to  this  village  is  at  least  3  miles  distant.  The  Indians  live 
by  fishing,  hunting,  and  weaving  grass  mats  which  are  much  used  in 
this  city  for  ñoor  coverings. 

The  Motilones  or  *' white  Indians"  are  an  uncivilized  tribe  living 
in  the  Perija  Mountains  southwest  of  Maracaibo.  They  are  fre- 
quently albinos,  which  fact  gives  them  the  name  of  ''white  Indians." 
They  do  not  wear  clothes  of  any  description  and  have  absolutely 
no  intercourse  with  the  whites.  They  use  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
most  primitive  type.  Nothing  is  known  of  their  language  or  cus- 
toms, for  although  occasionally  one  is  captured,  they  either  refuse 
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to  eat  and  starve  to  death  or  else  they  cut  the  veins  of  their  wrists 
with  their  teeth. 

All  of  the  other  tribes  have  disappeared,  either  by  coaUtionwith 
one  of  the  three  mentioned  or  by  gradual  absorption  into  the  body 
politic. 

Lake  Maracaibo  is  of  the  utmost  economic  importance  to  the  city  of 
Maracaibo  and  to  the  whole  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  fresh- 
water lake  a  little  larger  than  Lake  Erie.  It  is  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  Maracaibo,  the  outside  w^orid,  and  other  lake 
ports.  The  city  of  Maracaibo  has  regular  steamship  lines  running 
to  New  York,  to  Curacao,  to  Trinidad,  and  to  the  other  Venezuelan 
seaports,   and  has  lake-steamer  lines  making  weekly  trips  to  La 


A  GROUP  OF  GUAJIRA  INDIANS. 

The  original  region  of  Venezuela  was  only  slightly  peopled  by  tribes  related  to  the  Caribs,  Most  of 
them  were  settled  on  the  eastern  shores  of  thé  Caribbean  Sea  and  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Orinoco  River.  West  of  Maracaibo  also  were  other  aborigines,  probably  related  more  closelv  to 
stocks  inhabiting  the  regions  extending  into  the  mountains  of  Veneruela  and  Colombia.  These 
Goajiros  have  become  somewhat  civilized,  and  have  adopted  a  pastoral  life. 

Ceiba,  the  terminus  of  the  La  Ceiba  Railway,  and  to  Encontrados 
on  the  Catatumba  River,  which  is  the  port  for  the  interior  States  of 
Venezuela  and  the  Santander  district  of  Colombia.  Sailing  ships 
come  from  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Large  schooners  make 
almost  daily  trips  between  Maracaibo  and  Curacao,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  small  schooners  and  indiscriminate  sailing  craft  con- 
stantly plying  between  this  city  and  the  small  lake  ports  and  villages. 
Often  300  sailing  craft  have  entered  the  harbor  of  Maracaibo  in  a 
single  day. 

The  fishing  industry  of  the  lake  is  of  great  importance.     Hundreds 
of  families  gain  their  livelihood  in  this  manner.     The  curbina,  the 
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STATUE  OF  COLUMBUS,  MARACAIBO    VENEZUELA. 

This  unique  sUitue  of  Christopher  Columbus,  showing  an  outline  of  the  hemisphere  discovered 
by  that  great  navigator,  occupies  the  center  of  one  of  the  principal  squares  of  the  city  of 
Maracaibo. 
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tunny,  the  rovallo,  a  species  of  mullet,  saw&h,  and  tarpon  are  found 
in  large  numbers.  Of  these,  the  curbina  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
They  are  caught  in  thousands,  and  after  being  dried  are  shipped  to 
all  points  of  the  interior.  From  the  curbina  is  taken  the  ''fish 
sound"  of  commerce.  There  is  in  this  city  a  firm  of  Chinese  fisher- 
men who  ship  the  salted  curbina,  sawfish,  and  small  sharks  to  the 
Chinese  colonies  of  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  even  as  far  as 
China. 

For  the  people  of  Maracaibo  the  lake  is  a  playground  and  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  diversion.  There  are  about  20  locally  owned  motor 
boats,  three  motor-boat  clubs,  and  two  rowing  clubs,  one  of  which  is 
made  up  of  young  ladies.  Each  year  there  is  a  regatta,  which  con- 
sists of  motor,  sail,  and  rowing  races  and  other  aquatic  sports.  Bath- 
ing is  popular  all  the  year  around,  and  most  of  the  well-to-do  families 
have  private  bathhouses  along  the  lake  shore. 

Few  places  contain  a  more  varied  assortment  of  game  than  the 
Lake  Maracaibo  district.  Jaguars  and  pumas  abound  in  the  swampy, 
densely  wooded  sections.  Crocodiles,  caimanes,  and  the  huge  mana- 
tee are  to  be  found  in  the  rivers.  Two  species  of  deer  are  numer- 
ous— one  the  large  red  mule-eared  deer  and  the  other  the  small  South 
American  brocket.  The  great  tapir,  the  giant  anteater,  sloths,  and 
innumerable  small  mammals  are  everywhere  in  the  forests.  Several 
varieties  of  monkeys,  macaws,  parrots,  and  parrakeets  keep  the  woods 
alive  with  their  scolding  and  chattering.  The  lagoons  are  filled  with 
duck  and  waterfowl  of  many  kinds.  Wild  pigeons,  quail,  and  a 
variety  of  wild  turkeys  are  very  numerous.  A  short  time  ago  a  party 
of  hunters  from  this  city  spent  a  week  in  the  savannas  of  upland 
plains  about  30  miles  east  of  Maracaibo.  They  killed  1  jaguar,  1 
puma,  14  deer,  and  dozens  of  smaller  animals  and  birds. 

The  city  of  Maracaibo  is  very  picturesque.  It  Ues  in  a  great  semi- 
circle around  the  harbor  and  extends  in  each  direction  for  several 
miles  along  the  shore.  The  houses  are  all  of  the  old  Spanish  type, 
squarely  built  of  plaster  or  cement,  with  open  courts  in  the  center. 
Almost  all  are  roofed  with  red  tiles,  and  they  are  painted  in  bright 
shades  of  blue,  green,  or  yellow.  The  background  of  red  iron  hills, 
the  shimmering  waters  of  the  lake  sparkling  under  the  canopy  of  the 
gorgeous  blue  tropical  sky,  the  brightly  painted  houses  with  their  red 
roofs,  and  the  whole  softened  by  the  feathery  fronds  of  the  ever- 
present  coconut  palm,  make  a  scene  that  is  extremely  beautiful. 

The  most  important  buildings  are  the  churches,  the  State  govern- 
ment buildings,  and  the  larger  commercial  houses.  There  are  four 
daily  newspapers  and  several  weekly  and  monthly  publications.  There 
are  four  social  clubs  and  five  boat  clubs.  Dances  are  given  on  all  the 
important  holidays  and  every  night  during  the  four  days  of  the  car- 
nival. The  city  has  seven  plazas  or  parks.  The  State  band  plays 
twice  each  week  in  the  main  plaza. 
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Take  it  all  in  all,  the  Lake  Maracaibo  district  is  very  interesting  in 
many  ways.  The  magnificent  lake  itself;  the  Indians,  \vith  their 
strange  customs  and  their  interesting  villages  ;  the  many  unexplored 
districts;  the  beautiful  rivers,  which  are  but  Uttle  known;  and  the 


CACIQUES  OF  THE  GOAJIRA  INDIANS  NEAR  LAKE  MARACAIBO. 

In  relation  to  the  Governments  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  the  Goajiros  Indians  maintain  an  inde- 
pendence inherited  from  earliest  times.  They  recognize,  however,  the  authority  of  their  tribal 
chiefs,  and  have  a  well-developed  government  of  their  own. 

wonderful  exuberance  of  the  tropical  flora  and  fauna  offer  strong 
inducements  to  the  traveler,  the  sportsman,  and  the  naturalist,  but 
as  yet  the  hunter  and  scientist  have  been  very  rare  and  the  tourist 
is  unknown. 
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IRRIGATION  is  the  life  of  arid  lands.     Many  Governments  alive 
to  the  national  benefits  of  extending  agricultural  areas  have 
constructed  irrigation  systems  from  the  public  funds  or  have 
encouraged  private  enterprise  with  limited   loans   in  order  to 
meet  the  initial  expense  of  installation.     This  latter  plan  has  been 
adopted   in  Cliile  with  results   that  promise  the  greatest  success. 
Under  the  current  law  for  the  aid  and  promotion  of  agriculture, 


MAP  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  THE  RIVER  MAIPO  RECLAMATION 
WORKS  AT  NOS. 

associations  of  citizens  controlling  enough  territoiy  to  warrant 
the  support  of  the  Government  can  obtain  loans  from  the  Caja  de 
Credito  Hipotecario  to  be  invested  in  the  construction  of  irrigation 
systems.  This  law  has  acted  as  an  incentive  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  and  great  sections  of  semibarren  territory 
are  now  being  reclaimed. 

Although  Chile  is  favored  by  many  rivers  that  take  their  origin 
in  the  snows  of  the  Andes,  yet  the  control  of  these  rivers  and  the 
distribution  of  water  from  them  for  the  greatest  good  has  been  a 
problem  for  many  years.  In  the  past  indi\àduals  have  attempted 
the  construction  of  resen^oirs,  dams,  and  ditches,  but  the  work  has 
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never  been  carried  out  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  give  it  a  permanent 
character.  The  cost  of  repairs  and  reconstruction  overbalanced  the 
profits  accruing  from  larger  crops.  Through  the  united  efforts  of  the 
farming  interests  the  law  above  mentioned  was  placed  upon  the 
statutes,  and  this  year  marks  the  completion  of  the  first  water  dis- 
tributing work  constructed  through  its  operation. 

In  the  picturesque  little  village  of  Nos,  situated  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Andes,  the  result  of  seven  years'  work  was  recently  inaugurated. 
The  waters  of  the  Rio  Maipo  have  been  confined  in  an  immense 
reservoir,  the  erection  of  which  cost  500,000  pesos.*  In  detail  the 
works  consist  of  a  great  '^radier''  of  cement  and  stone  with  a  super- 
structure of  wood,  crossing  the  river  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 


IRRIGATION  WORKS  OF  THE  RFV^ER  MAIPO. 
Automatic  locks  that  control  the  flow  of  the  water  from  the  reservoir. 

An  ingenious  arrangement  of  spillways  permits  the  water  to  be 
automatically  distributed  through  the  supplementary  canals,  which 
feed  the  different  sections  of  the  near-lying  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  reservoir  will  supply  water  for  the  irrigation  of  over  25,000 
hectares.  This  means  that  much  land  hitherto  of  almost  no  value 
agriculturally  will  be  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  Association  of  Canahstas  de  Lo  Espejo,  La  Calera,  San  Vin- 
cente  y  Santa  Cruz,  through  whose  efforts  the  work  was  brought  to  a 
successful  reaUzation,  invited  a  number  of  distinguished  guests  from 
the  poUtical,  engineering,  and  farming  spheres  to  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion.   The  minister  of  interior,  Sr.  Jose  Ramon  Gutierrez,  and  the 

*  The  peso  (gold)  90.366  U.  S.  gold. 
26326— Bull.  3—12 6 
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minister  of  foreign  relations,  Sr.  Enrique  A.  Rodriguez,  made  an 
extended  and  careful  investigation  of  the  structure  and  expressed 
themselves  as  being  much  impressed  with  the  result  and  strongly  in 
favor  of  duplicating  the  project  in  other  parts  of  the  countrJ^ 

Among  those  interested  in  the  scheme  and  who  attended  the 
inauguration  were  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Sr. 
Armanet,  Senator  Carlos  Aldunate  Solar,  Constructing  Engineers 
Sres.  Luis  Lagarrigue  and  Manuel  Ossa,  Director  de  la  Caja  de 
Credito  Hipotecario,  Sr.  Barros  Borgono,  Don  Alberto  Covarrubias, 
Manuricio    Mena    Larrain,    Jorge    Phillips,    Abraham    Ovalle,    José 


MECHANISM  FOR  OPENING  AND  CLOSING  DOORS  LEADING  TO  THE  SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY DISTRIBUTING  CANALS. 

Farmers  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  have  constructed  small  canals  from  the  main 
one  in  order  to  irrigate  their  respective  properties. 

Pedro  Alessandri,  Ismail  Vicuna  Subercaseaux,  Francisco  Echaurren, 
Rafael  Edwards,  R.  Salas  Edwards,  Manuel  Antonio  Prieto,  Alberto 
Liona,  etc. 

The  irrigation  works  at  Nos  mark  an  epoch  in  Chilean  agricultural 
development.  This  country,  which  has  a  terrain  in  many  ways  simi- 
lar to  that  of  California,  should  be  the  first  fruit-producing  land  of  the 
Soutji  American  continent.  It  would  well  repay  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake  the  systematic  instruction  and  encouragement 
of  her  citizens  now  interested  in  fruit  culture,  in  order  that  this  indus- 
trv  should  reach  its  highest  development. 

Huasco,  which  is  the  center  of  the  fruit  country,  produces  peaches, 
strawberries,  apricots,  and  cherries  to  rival  in  quantity  and  flavor, 
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although  perhaps  not  equaUng  in  size,  the  famous  fruits  of  CaHfornia. 
As  the  fruits  of  Chile  ripen  in  the  season  when  the  trees  are  bare  in 
California,  there  is  the  possibihty  that  with  the  estabUshment  of  swift 
steamers  through  the  Panama  Canal,  these  transequatorial  fruits 
will  find  their  way  to  the  New  York  market. 

An  even  more  ambitious  irrigation  system  than  that  of  Maipo  is 
one  which  is  being  undertaken  in  Cachapoal,  where  2,500,000  pesos 
are  being  expended  with  the  object  of  watering  300,000  hectares. 
This  again  is  an  indication  of  the  impetus  which  farming  has 
received  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  great  longitudinal  valley  which  might  be  called  the  garden  of 
Chile,  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  at  an  altitude  which  is 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  all  the  products  of  the  Temperate  Zone, 
while  it  receives  through  much  of  its  length  a  splendid  water  supply 
from  the  numerous  rivers  of  Chile.  In  spite  of  the  many  farms  that 
are  scattered  over  the  valley,  production  in  no  way  keeps  pace  with 
consumption.  As  a  startling  proof  of  this,  it  is  a  fact  that  potatoes 
can  be  imported  from  Germany  and  sold  at  a  profit  in  Valparaiso. 
It  would  seem  that  Chile  had  within  her  boundaries  the  resources 
for  making  it  the  chief  husbandry  nation  of  its  size  in  the  worid. 
The  nitrate  found  in  the  northern  Provinces  is  worid  famous  as  fer- 
tilizer, and  it  only  needs  the  application  of  this  resource  combined 
with  scientific  irrigation  in  that  section  which  offers  such  great  farm- 
ing possibihty,  to  bring  intensive  production  up  to  its  highest  power. 

Another  factor  of  the  question  which  needs  study  is  that  of  labor. 
Chile  has  not  been  so  favored  as  some  of  her  neighbors  in  the  matter 
of  immigration.  This  subject  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  law  encouraging  the  right 
kind  of  immigration  wiQ  shortly  be  promulgated. 

The  irrigation  works  being  undertaken,  the  completion  of  the 
Trans-Andian  Railway,  the  voting  of  $20,000,000  for  harbor  im- 
provements, and  the  proposed  electrification  of  the  railroads  are 
proofs  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  this  nation.  The  Republic  has 
shown  itself  most  anxious  to  promote  any  measure  for  the  general 
good  of  its  citizens. 
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THE  Third  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exposi- 
tion is  announced  to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  September 
23  to  October  3,  1912,  in  the  new  Grand  Central  Palace,  on 
Lexington  Avenue,  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh  Streets. 
As  this  is  a  matter  in  which  Latin  America  is  pecuUarly  interested, 
it  is  a  pleasant  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Eit-letin  to  make  as  early  an 
announcement  of  the  fact  as  possible,  and  to  promise  to  aid  in  every 
way  within  its  power  in  spreading  public  information  about  an 
exhibit  of  a  substance  and  its  products  so  vital  to  the  world  that  if 
the  supply  for  any  untoward  reason  should  become  exhausted  civili- 
zation itself  would  be  essentially  retarded. 

The  two  previous  Expositions  of  India  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades 
were  held  in  London — one  in  1908  and  the  other  in  1911 — and  were 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  finest  and  most  instructive  of  the  many 
exhibits  ever  given  in  England.  At  least  30  Governments  took  oflS- 
cial  part  in  them,  and  manufacturers  as  well  as  producers  from  all 
over  the  world  made  every  effort  to  show  what  progress  was  going  on 
in  all  stages  of  the  rubber  industry,  from  the  native  method  of  gather- 
ing the  latex  in  the  primitive  forest  to  the  most  accurately  manufac- 
tured output  resulting  from  chemical  study  of  rubber. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  next  exposition  of  its  kind 
will  be  of  the  same  excellent  character.  As  Mr.  Heniy  C.  Pearson, 
the  editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World  and  the  vice  president  of  the 
exposition  company,  says: 

When  one  considers  that  the  United  States  not  only  uses  one-half  of  the  world's 
crude  rubber,  but  manufactures  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  rubber  goods; 
when  one  further  considers  the  very  general  interest  evinced  to-day  in  rubber,  it 
would  appear  that  the  exposition  is  timely. 

No  rubber  exposition  has  been  held  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  September,  1912,  will  see  the  first  in  this  country,  and  it 
therefore  behooves  all  who  are  interested  in  the  industry — manufac- 
turers, producers,  makers  of  machinery,  firms  dealing  in  goods  which 
come  under  the  allied  trades,  and  consumers  in  general — to  give  all 
the  support  they  (can  and  so  make  the  International  Rubber  and 
Allied  Trades  Exposition  the  success  it  should  be. 
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The  exposition  is  quite  certain  to  embrace  a  surprising  number  of 
products  and  specialties  made  from  or  closely  related  to  rubber.  The 
evolution  of  the  innumerable  articles  made  from  rubber  will  be  sys- 
tematically illustrated,  and  the  public  will  find  a  stimulating  interest 
in  studying  them.  The  details  of  the  exhibits  will  be  found  under  the 
following  classification:  Indigenous  rubber;  plantation  rubber;  pro- 
ducers' sundries,  which  include  tools  and  all  implements  for  gathering 


GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WHERE  THE  RUBBER 
EXPOSITION  WILL  BE  HELD. 

In  this  spacious  building,  which  has  become  the  popular  center  for  leading  commer- 
cial and  industrial  exhibits,  will  be  held  the  Third  International  Rubber  and  Allied 
Trades  Exposition,  September  23-October  3, 1912. 

the  crop;  manufactured  articles  of  every  description;  machinery  for 
manufacturing;  scientific  appliances;  chemicals  used  in  manufacture  ; 
fabrics  required  in  manufacture;  compounds  of  a  true  scientific 
nature,  as  well  as  reclaimed  and  regenerated  rubbers;  and  articles  of 
allied  trades.  There  will  be  also  an  exhibit  of  gutta-percha,  balata, 
and  asbestos. 

The  new  Grand  Central  Palace  will  be  utilized  for  the  exposition 
and  the  accommodations  are  to  be  complete  in  every  detail.  Wliat 
might  be  called  a  rubber  city  will  be  installed  in  the  building,  where 
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all  the  conveniences  of  life   (except  sleeping  apartments)   can  be 
obtained  by  members  and  guests  of  the  exhibition. 

Rubber  producers  and  manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
have  already  made  arrangements  to  attend  and  to  participate,  and 
several  Governments  have  given  their  official  approval  of  the  project. 


RUBBER  GATHERERS  HOME  ON  THE  UPPER  AMAZON  RIVER. 

As  there  is  scarcely  a  country  of  Latin  America  which  is  not  a  rubber 
producer,  the  visitor  may  expect  an  object  lesson  of  the  immense 
value  of  this  American  product  to  modem  life. 

Greater  details  may  be  had  by  addressmg  the  Rubber  Exposition 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  but  the  Bulletin  hopes  to 
give  further  information  about  it  as  the  date  of  opening,  September 
23,  1912,  approaches. 
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"The  Sheep  of  the  Desert/'  by  Kermit  Rooeevelt  in  the  January  (1912)  Scribner's 
Magazine,  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  hunting  story  told  in  a  delightfully 
modest  and  honest  way  by  the  youthful  hunter  and  author.  The  story  is  well  illus- 
trated, the  pictures  being  from  photographs  by  the  author,  and  in  connection  with 
the  graphic  pen  pictures  of  the  characteristics  of  the  arid  country  which  was  the  scene 
of  his  chase  make  the  article  informatively  valuable  as  well  as  pleasingly  entertaining. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  secure  a  series  of  specimens  of  the  mountain  sheep 
of  the  Mexican  desert  for  the  National  Museum,  and  the  little  expedition  was  organized 


(Copyright  Charles  Scrlbner'sSons.) 

HEAD  OF  TpE  FIRST  SHEEP  SHOT  BY  KERMIT  ROOSEVELT. 

at  Yuma,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  comer  of  Arizona,  the  hunting  ground  selected 
being  in  the  arid  northwest  comer  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  The  party  included 
Mr.  Charles  Utting,  former  Rough  Rider  and  now  clerk  of  the  district  court.  Win 
Proebstel,  a  ranchman,  prospector,  and  famous  hunter,  and  two  Mexican  guides,  with 
Mr.  Kermit  Roosevelt,  veteran  of  the  celebrated  Smithsonian  African  expedition,  as 
hunter  in  chief.  But  we  will  let  the  young  author,  who  bids  fair  to  equal  even  his 
distinguished  father  as  a  raconteur  of  stirring  adventure,  continue  the  story: 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  August  we  reached  Wellton,  a  little  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  some 
40  miles  e€ist  of  Yuma.  Win  and  his  brother,  Ike  Proebstel,  were  ready  with  a  wagon,  which  the  latter 
was  to  drive  to  a  water  hole  some  16  miles  south,  near  some  mining  claims  of  Win's.  August  is  the  hottest 
month  of  the  year  In  that  country,  a  time  when  on  the  desert  plains  of  Sonora  the  thermometer  marks  140"*, 
so  we  decided  to  take  advantage  of  a  glorious  full  moon  for  our  first  night  march.  We  loaded  as  much  as 
we  could  of  our  outfit  into  the  wagon,  so  as  to  save  our  riding  and  pack  animals.  We  started  at  9  in  the 
evening.  The  moon  rode  high.  At  first  the  desert  stretched  in  unbroken  monotony  on  all  sides,  to  the 
dim  and  far-off  mountains.  In  a  couple  of  hours  we  came  to  the  country  of  the  saguaro,  the  giant  cactus 
All  around  us,  their  shafts  40  or  50  feet  high,  with  occasional  branches  set  at  grotesque  angles  to  the  trunk 
they  rose  from  the  level  floor  of  the  desert,  ghostly  in  the  moonlight.  The  air  seemed  cool  in  comparison 
with  the  heat  of  the  day,  though  the  ground  was  still  warm  to  the  touch. 

Next  day  we  k>aded  our  outfit  on  our  two  pack  mules  and  struck  out  across  the  desert  for  the  Tinajas 
Altas  (High  Tanks),  which  lay  on  the  slopes  of  a  distant  range  of  mountains,  about  4  miles  from  the  Mexican 
border.    For  generations  these  tanks  have  been  a  well-known  stepping-stone  in  crossing  the  desert. 
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There  are  a  series  of  them,  worn  out  in  the  solid  rock  and  extendini;  up  a  cleft  in  the  mountain  side,  which, 
in  time  of  rain  becomes  the  course  of  a  torrent.  The  camp  lies  on  a  small  plateau,  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  lowest  tank.  This  plateau  lies  in  a  gulch  and  is  sheltered  on  either  hand  by  its  steep  and 
barren  sides.  A  few  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance,  on  the  desert  and  scattered  about  among  the  cactus, 
lie  some  hundred  and  fifty  graves— the  graves  of  men  who  have  died  of  thirst— for  this  is  a  grim  land,  and 
death  dogs  the  footsteps  of  those  who  cross  it.  Most  of  the  dead  men  were  Mexicans  who  had  struggled 
^cross  the  deserts  only  to  find  the  tanks  dry.  Each  lay  where  he  fell  until  some  other  traveler  found  him 
and  scooped  out  for  him  a  shallow  grave,  and  on  it  laid  a  pile  of  rocks  in  the  shape  of  a  rude  cross.  Forty-six 
imfort uñates  perished  here  at  one  time  of  thirst.  They  were  making  their  way  across  the  deserts  to  the 
United  States,  and  were  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion  for  lack  of  water  when  they  reached  these  tanks. 
But  a  Mexican  outlaw  named  Blanco  reached  the  tanks  ahead  of  them  and  bailed  out  the  water,  after 


Í  Copy  right  Charlen  Scrlbner's  Son».) 

THE  GIANT  CACTUS  (SAGUARO). 
"Their  shafts,  40  or  50  feet  high,  rose  from  the  level  floor  of  the  desert." 

carefully  laying  in  a  store  for  himself  not  far  away.  By  this  cache  he  waited  until  he  felt  sure  that  his 
\ictims  were  dead;  he  then  returned  to  the  tanks,  gathered  the  possessions  of  the  dead,  and  safely  made 
his  escape. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival  at  the  tanks  the  author  and  his  friend  Win  cross  the 
border  into  Mexico  and  try  the  first  hunting  grounds  for  the  sheep.  While  several 
sheep  are  sighted  and  both  hunters  get  shots,  no  game  is  bagged  and  the  young  hunter 
naively  says: 

Tills  missing  was  mere  bad  luck  on  Win's  part,  for  he  was  a  crack  shot,  and  later  on  that  day,  when  we 
were  not  together,  he  shot  a  ram,  only  part  of  which  was  \isible,  at  a  distance  of  3-50  yards. 

They  returned  to  the  camp,  but  decided  to  have  another  try  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, so  they  filled  their  canteens  and  had  their  blankets  transported  to  the  scene 
of  action  by  one  of  the  Mexican  guides,  and  spent  the  night  in  the  dry  bed  of  an 
arroyo  near  their  hunting  ground  of  the  morning.    The  success  of  the  next  day's  hunt 
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is  told  by  the  author  with  details  of  interest  to  the  sportsman.  He  succeeded  in 
adding  one  ewe  and  a  fine  ram  to  his  collection  for  the  museum.  The  climate  neces- 
sitates the  prompt  dressing  of  the  game,  and  the  young  hunter's  task  was  here  made 
more  difficult  on  account  of  the  swarm  of  bees  attracted  by  the  fresh  meat  and  who 
evidently  disputed  his  right  of  possession. 

After  a  day  spent  in  the  preparation  of  the  skins  obtained,  the  scene  of  action  is 
again  changed,  and  the  author's  narrative  of  the  trip  farther  into  Mexico  gives  some 
idea  of  what  roughing  it  means  in  that  dry  country,  while  his  descriptions  of  the 
vegetation  and  animal  life  of  the  deserts  are  very  interesting. 

On  the  following  day  I  left  Utting  and  Proebstel  and  took  the  trail  to  the  Tnle  Tank.  The  two  Mexicans 
were  with  me,  and  we  took  two  horses  and  three  mules.    We  were  traveling  very[light,^for  we  were  bound 


(Copyright  Ctaarlefi  Scribner's  Son».) 

THE  CAMP  ON  THE  PLATEAU. 

Part  way  across  the  desert  and  about  4  miles  from  the  Mexican  border  are  the  Tinaku  Altas  (High  Tanks), 
a  series  of  holes  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  sloi>e;  these  retain  water  during  much  of  the  dry  season,  and 
are  well-known  stopping  places  in  crossing  the  desert.  The  camp  lay  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
the  lowest  tank. 

for  a  CDuntry  where  water  holes  were  nat  only  few  and  far  between,  but  most  uncertain.  My  persona 
baggage  consisted  of  my  washing  kit,  an  extra  pair  of  shoes,  a  change  of  socks,  and  a  couple  of  books. 
Besides  our  bedding  we  had  some  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  flour  (with  a  little  bacon  to  take  the  place  of  lard 
in  making  bread),  and  a  good  supply  of  frijoles  or  Mexican  beans.  It  was  on  these  last  that  we  really 
lived.  As  soon  as  we  got  to  a  camp  we  always  put  some  frijoles  in  a  kettle  and  started  a  little  fire  to  boil 
them.  If  we  were  to  be  there  for  a  couple  of  days  we  put  in  enough  beans  to  last  us  the  whole  time,  and 
then  all  that  was  necessary  to  get  a  meal  ready  was  to  warm  up  the  beans. 

From  Tule  the  party  decided  to  go  into  the  Pinacate  country,  about  45  miles  farther 
south,  the  route  being  a  trail  running  through  the  Tule  Desert  called  the  Camino 
del  Diablo,  or  *'Road  of  the  Devil,"  and  the  following  descriptive  paragraph  is  of 
interest: 

There  are  few  whom  the  desert,  at  sunset  an4>unris9,  fails'to  fascinate;  but  only  those  who  have  the 
love  of  the  wastes  bom  in  them  feel  the  ma^ic  of  their  appeal 'under  the  scorching  of  the  noonday  sun. 
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Reptile  life  was  abundant  Lizards  scuttled  away  in  every  direction.  There  were  some  rather  large 
ones  that  held  their  tails  up  at  an  oblique  angle  above  the  ground  as  they  ran,  which  gave  them  a  ludi- 
crous appearance.  A  species  of  toad  whose  back  was  speckled  with  red  was  rather  common.  Jack  rabbits 
and  cottontails  were  fairly  numerous,  and  among  the  birds  Gambol's  quail  and  the  whitewings,  or  Sonora 
pigeons,  were  most  in  evidence.  I  came  upon  one  of  these  latter  on  her  nest  in  a  palo  verde  tree.  The 
eggs  were  about  the  size  of  a  robbin's  and  were  white,  and  the  nest  was  made  chiefly  of  galleta  grass.  The 
whitewings  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit  of  the  saguaro.  This  fruit  is  of  a  reddish  orange  color  when  ripe, 
and  the  birds  peck  a  hole  in  it  and  eat  the  scarlet  pulp  within.  It  is  delicious,  and  the  Indians  collect 
it  and  dry  it.  The  season  was  over  when  I  was  in  the  country,  but  there  was  some  late  fruit  on  a  few  of 
the  trees. 

The  following  touch  of  humor  in  a  paragraph  descriptive  of  his  two  Mexican  com- 
panions is  good  : 


(Copyright  Charles  Scribner'H  Sons.) 

shb:ep  cave  on  the  mountain  side. 

Caves  like  this  the  sheep  seek  out  during  the  noonday  hours,  and  here  they  rest,  being  sheltered  from  the 
sun  and  protected  from  marauders. 

The  Mexicans  spoke  about  as  much  English  as  I  spoke  Spanish,  which  was  very  little,  and  as  they  showed 
no  signs  of  learning.  I  set  to  work  to  learn  some  Spanish.  At  first  our  conversation  was  very  limited, 
but  I  soon  got  so  that  I  could  understand  them  pretty  well.  We  occasionally  tried  to  tell  each  other 
stories,  but  became  so  confused  that  we  would  have  to  call  it  off.  Domínguez  had  one  English  expression 
which  he  would  pronounce  with  great  pride  and  emphasis  on  all  appropriate  or  inappropriate  occasions. 
It  was,  "You  betcherl"  Once  he  and  I  had  some  discussion  as  to  what  day  it  was,  and  I  appealed  to 
Casares  (the  00-year-old  guide).  "Ah,  quien  sabe,  quien  sabe?"  (Who  knows,  who  know^s?)  was  his 
reply;  he  said  that  he  never  knew  what  day  it  was  and  got  on  very  comfortably  without  knowing,  a  point 
of  view  which  gave  one  quite  a  restful  feeling. 

Across  South  America  (third  paper)— From  Frontier  to  Frontier  through  the  Bubber 
Country  is  the  third  and,  we  regret  to  add,  the  last  of  this  delightful  series  of  travel 
stories  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  Post  for  the  Century  Magazine.  In  this 
installment,  which  appears  in  the  January  (1912)  number,  the  author  describes  his 
journey  from  Rurrenabaque,  Bolivia,  to  Manaos,  Brazil,  first  down  the  Beni  River 
to  Riba  Alta,  whence  it  becomes  the  Madeira.  From  here  the  14  falls  of  the  Madeira 
are  passed,  by  means  of  portages  in  the  case  of  12  of  them;  thence  from  the  little 
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village  of  San  Antonio,  at  the  foot  of  the  last  of  the  falls,  down  to  Manaos  by  river 
steamer. 

We  left  our  author,  at  the  end  of  the  second  installment  of  the  story,  at  Rurrena- 
baque,  about  800  miles  from  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  and  here  he  engages  a 
big  canoe  and  a  crew  of  Tacana  Indians  to  take  him  down  the  Rio  Beni  as  far  as  the 
Falls  of  the  Madeira.    The  start  and  the  craft  are  pictured  as  follows: 

Down  on  the  gravel  beach  the  Tacana  crew  was  gatherfaig.  Each  had  his  own  paddle,  a  light,  short- 
handled  afltoir,  with  a  round  blade  scarcely  larger  than  a  saucer,  and  crudely  decorated  with  native  forest 
dyes.  The  paddle,  a  plate,  a  spoon,  a  little  kettle,  a  short  machete,  bow  and  arrows,  or  perhaps  a  gaily 
painted  trade  gun  and  a  red  flask  of  feeble  powder,  constituted  his  entire  equipment  for  the  many  weeks 
on  the  river.  The  provisions  were  stowed.  Two  Tacana  girls,  still  children  in  years,  but  brides  of  two 
of  the  boys  of  the  crew,  waded  out  and  climbed  aboard  the  canoe.  The  halfbreed  threw  aboard  the  little 
sack  of  mail.    I  waded  out,  the  vine  moormgs  were  cast  off,  and  with  a  splashing  of  paddles  and  the  last 


(CourteBy  of  the  Century  Ma8:azine.    Drawn  by  Charles  J.  Post.) 

SHOOTING  FOR  THE  LARDER  IN  THE  HEART  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

On  the  trip  down  the  interior  rivers  through  the  South  American  jungle,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide much  of  the  food  for  the  trip  by  shooting  it,  either  from  the  boat  or  after  landing  and 
scrambling  into  the  thicket.  Turtle  eggs  found  on  the  sandbars  helped,  but  as  a  rule  it  was 
monkey  that  furnished  the  chief  article  of  diet. 

clattering  farewells  we  swung  out  in  the  Beni's  muddy  current.  The  lonely  little  group  of  aliens  on  the 
beaoh  fired  their  rifles  in  salute,  I  emptied  my  magazine  rifle  in  response,  and  then  they  turned  and 
plodded  slowly  back  to  their  cane  shacks.    *    *    * 

The  batalon  was  a  huge,  heavy  canoe,  30  feet  in  length,  and  with  a  beam  of  about  8  feet,  while  the  bow 
and  stern  were  blunt,  giving  the  canoe  the  effect  of  a  pointed  scow.  At  the  stem  was  a  rudder  with  a 
high  rudderpost,  and  at  the  tiller  presided  a  huge  Tacana  upon  whose  face  were  traces  of  the  painted  stains 
from  some  recent  celebration.  Every  plank  in  the  batalon  was  heavy,  hand-sawed  mahogany.  The 
cargo  was  piled  high  amidships,  with  the  view  to  its  possible  use  as  a  breastwork  in  the  event  of  any 
encounter  with  savages,  and  it  was  not  lashed  in  place,  for  there  were  no  more  rapids,  and  the  excitement 
of  shooting  them  was  past. 

The  first  day  was  short,  for  to  make  an  actual  start  was  most  important,  and  then  on  succeeding  days 
the  daily  work  from  dawn  to  sunset  flowed  easily  along.  We  stopped  for  the  night  at  Alta  Marani,  where 
two  Englishmen  had  a  little  headquarters  of  their  own.  They  had  a  fleet  of  dugout  mahogany  canoes 
with  which  they  shot  the  river  between  Mapiri  and  Rurrenabaque.  Four  canoes  were  lashed  side  by 
side,  the  cargo  was  bolted  under  the  decks,  so  that  in  principle,  independently  invented  here  and  by 
them,  they  were  diminutive  whalebacks  like  those  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  gaskets  and  cargo  tarpau- 
1ms  were  of  pure  rubber.  The  years  of  frontier  life  had  bro^-ned  them  like  Tacanas.  They  spoke  half 
a  dozen  native  dialects.  Barefooted  and  half  naked,  they  could  run  the  river  or  hunt  with  any  Indian, 
and  their  toughened  skins  were  indifferent  to  sand-fleas  and  mosquitoes.  One,  a  mighty  him  ter,  painted 
bis  facein  ragged  streaks,  after  the  manner  of  the  Tacanas  when  on  the  hunt.    Wild  animals,  he  claimed» 
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seemed  to  have  less  fear  of  him,  and  in  some  way  he  believed  it  blended  the  man  with  the  flickering  sun- 
light of  the  forest. 

Half  the  night,  naked  to  the  waist  in  clouds  of  mosquitoes  and  insects,  they  sat  talking.  The  single 
tiny  candle  flickered  in  the  cane-walled  darkness  of  their  shack.  The  glittering  eyes  of  the  Mojo  and 
Tacana  retainers  gathered  in  the  doorway  to  listen  to  the  peculiar  noises  made  by  white  men  in  conver 
sation.  A  tapir  wallowed  through  the  jungle  across  the  river,  and  the  occasional  wail  of  a  wandering 
jaguar  came  to  us  as  we  talked— talked  for  hours  of  Thackeray,  Stevenson,  Dickens,  Scott.  The  lives  of 
these  men,  as  they  looked  at  the  matter,  were  filled  with  trivial  routine— romance,  character,  adventure 
were  the  things  bound  in  books.  If  I  would  stay,  I  was  promised  all  kinds  of  hunting— jaguar,  tapir, 
monkey,  wild  hog,  big  snakes,  and,  as  an  additional  lure,  only  half  a  day's  march  back  from  the  river  a 
brush  with  the  savages.    The  palm  roof  of  these  men  was  the  last  that  I  was  to  sleep  imder  for  many  days. 

The  game  killed  en  route  was  the  chief  means  of  subsistence  and  the  following 
account  shows  how  necessity,  at  times,  drives  even  the  refined  and  educated  white 
explorer  into  acts  of  what  under  other  circumstances  would  be  regarded  as  unspeak- 
able cruelty. 

Sometimes  there  would  be  a  wild  hog,  sometimes  wild  turkey,  or  a  big,  black  bird  very  much  larger 
and  more  delicious  in  flavor,  but  it  was  the  monkey  that  was  the  standard  diet  for  many  days.  With 
17  able-bodied  appetites  in  the  outfit,  the  noon  hunt  was  a  necessity,  and  monkey  the  most  accessible 
game.  If  there  ever  seemed  to  be  a  trifle  too  much,  the  Tacana  crew  would  rouse  themselves  at  night 
and  have  additional  feasts,  until  by  dawn  the  supply  was  gone.  On  sand  bars  they  would  forage  for 
turtle  eggs,  and  every  day  they  usually  collected  a  bushel  or  two  of  these.  But  it  was  monkey  that  fur- 
nished them  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  the  keenest  pleasure  in  the  hunt. 

Though  monkey  shoothig  was  necessary  and  there  was  for  the  moment  the  thrill  of  skillful  shooting,  yet 
the  element  of  pathos  dominated. 

A  clean  shot  stirs  no  thought,  but  to  wound  first,  as  must  happen  in  many  cases,  gives  a  queer  little 
clutch  at  the  heartstrings  that  can  never  be  shaken  off.  The  little  monkey,  the  frightened,  hopeless  agony 
of  death  stamped  on  its  tiny,  grotesque  features,  dabbles  aimlessly  with  little  twigs  and  leaves,  stuffing 
them  at  the  woimd.  Sometimes  it  feebly  trys  to  get  back  among  the  branches  that  make  its  world,  and, 
as  you  approach,  there  is  never  any  savage,  snarling  stand  where  he  meets  extinction  with  the  cornered 
heroism  that  seems  for  the  moment  to  balance  the  scene.  Instead  he  pleads  with  failing  gestures  of  forlorn 
propitiation,  and  with  hoarse,  cooing  little  noises,  for  the  respite  that  would  be  far  less  merciful  than  the 
coup  de  grace. 

The  trip  down  the  Beni  seems  to  have  been  rather  uneventful  and  hot,  and  occasional 
glimpses  of  hostile  savages,  who  made  no  attempts  to  attack  the  author's  party,  being 
about  the  only  breaks  in  the  dull  monotony  of  floating  down  the  muddy  current. 
The  first  signs  of  civilization  appeared  when  they  came  to  the  hut  of  a  rubber  picker, 
and  the  account  of  the  primitive  manner  of  gathering  this  great  product  is  interesting. 

Slowly  the  daj*^  passed,  and  it  was  with  the  most  cheerful  emotions  that  we  at  last  picked  up  the  first 
signs  of  the  frontier  toward  which  we  were  working.  It  was  only  the  shack  of  a  lonely  rubber  picker,  and 
the  poorly  made  hut  was  bare  to  the  verge  of  destitution.  Near  by  there  was  an  imcultivated  patch  of 
rice,  com,  yuccas,  bananas,  and  some  tobacco  plants.  Under  the  cane  bimk  there  was  a  pair  of  primitive 
rubber  shoes,  made  of  the  pure  rubber  mixed  with  a  little  gunpowder,  and  smoked  on  a  block  of  wood 
roughly  hewn  to  the  shape  of  a  foot.  I  often  saw  these  curious  rubber  shoes,  which  apparently  can  serve 
no  purp<»e  with  their  callous-footed  wearers  except  that  of  stylish  ornament.  In  one  comer  were  a  few 
brown  bolachos  of  rabber,  which  would  be  valued  at  twelve  or  fifteen  himdred  dollars  in  the  market,  but 
for  which  the  picker  would  receive  from  his  patron  not  enough  to  free  him  from  debt  for  his  past  and  future 
supplies,  meager  as  they  are. 

As  we  tied  up  to  the  bank,  he  and  a  boy  helper  had  just  gathered  the  mbber  sap,  and  were  busy  smok- 
ing it.  A  huge  tin  basin  was  half  full  of  a  white  fluid  that  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  rather  chalky 
milk.  Before  it,  in  a  little  pit,  was  a  tin  arrangement  something  like  a  milk  can  with  an  open  top  out  of 
which  poured  a  thin,  blue,  hot  smoke,  and  above  the  pit  was  a  frame  on  which  rested  a  roimd  stick  that 
held  a  globular  mass  of  yellowish  rubber  previously  smoked  and  cured.  The  round  stick  was  rolled  over 
the  basin,  a  cupful  of  new  mbber  was  ladled  over  the  mass  as  it  was  rolled  back  into  the  smoke,  and  there 
held  and  manipulated  until  the  whole  surface  was  thoroughly  smoked.  In  the  thin,  blue  smoke  it  at 
once  turned  a  pale  yellow.  Layer  by  layer  the  bolacho  is  built  up  with  each  day's  gathering  of  sap,  and 
months  after,  when  it  is  cut  open  and  graded,  the  history  may  be  read  in  the  successive  layers.  This  day's 
sap  was  gathered  in  the  rain;  the  paler,  sourer  color  showing  that  water  had  trickled  down  the  bark  and 
into  the  little  cups.  The  dirt  and  thiy  chips  show  that  this  day  was  windy,  and  there  in  the  darker  oxyda- 
tion of  the  layer,  is  revealed  the  fact  of  a  Sunday,  a  fiesta,  or  a  rest  before  the  succeeding  layer  was  added. 

Among  the  surprises  that  await  the  explorer  of  the  great  unknown  regions  of  Brazil, 
something  like  the  following  experience  of  the  author  may  spring  out  of  the  tropical 
night  as  he  floats  down  the  cooling  stream: 

An  hour  more,  and  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  tributary.  A  dozen  boats  were  moored  along  the 
narrow  beach  vaguely  outlined  in  the  camp  ûies  along  the  bank,  and  back  of  them  were  the  rough  huts 
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that  a  Brazilian  had  already  erected  at  this  point.  Here  and  there  the  feasting  crews  were  gorging  them- 
selves on  monkey  and  half-burned  strips  of  tapir,  while  a  tin  can  of  alcohol  and  a  gourd  dipper  were  free 
to  all.  A  short  distance  up  the  river  the  savages  had  appeared  that  morning,  and  one  of  their  men  lay 
dead  back  in  the  Jungle,  while  another  was  in  one  of  the  huts  with  an  arrow  hole  through  his  breast.  And 
in  the  main  shack  a  few  rods  off  was  a  woman,  white,  pure  Brazilian,  who  spoke  in  the  low,  solt  modu- 
lations of  a  far-off  civilization,  and  who,  by  any  of  the  standards  of  all  the  ages,  was  a  beauty.  She  wore 
the  simple,  single  garment  of  the  frontier,  with  an  undergarment;  her  black  hair  was  coiled  in  a  flowing 
mass  that  curved  low  over  her  forehead,  and  over  one  ear  was  the  brilliant  blossom  of  some  jungle  flower. 
She  was  playing  on  a  guitar,  swinging  with  white,  slender  bare  feet  in  an  elaborate  hammock  against  a  back- 
ground of  rubber  traders,  native  adventurers,  and  half-breeds,  where  the  smoking  candles  dimly  outlined 
their  rifles  and  belted  cartridges.  A  half-savage  woman,  her  maid  probably,  whined  a  maudlin  gibberish, 
and  over  all  rose  the  pungent  smell  of  rubber  from  the  bolachos  piled  in  the  farther  shadows  of  the  but. 
It  was  like  the  touch  of  fantastic  fiction. 


Court«:<y  of  the  Century  Mu^azine.    Drawn  by  Charles  J.  FuHt. 

PREPARING  RUBBER  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 

A  boy  had  helped  gather  the  rubber  sap  and  was  busy  smoking  it.  A  hugh  basin  half  full  of  a 
miiky  substance  was  at  one  side;  in  a  little  pit  was  what  looked  like  a  milk  can  from  which 
poured  a  blue,  hot  smoke;  above  this  was  a  frame  on  which  rested  a  round  stick.  The  boy 
rolled  this  stick  over  the  basis,  ladled  a  cupful  of  fresh  rubber  over  it,  rolled  it  back  into  the 
smoke,  and  watched  the  mass  turn  yellow.    This  ball  of  rubber  is  then  sent  to  market. 

The  author  finally  lands  at  Manaoe,  still  almost  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic, 
just  three  months  and  twenty-two  days  from  the  time  he  had  left  La  Paz;  and  with 
the  return  to  civilization  his  interesting  narrative  concludes. 

' 'Habana  the  Foreign"  is  a  most  interesting  description  of  the  quaint  capital  and 
metropolis  of  Cuba  by  Edward  Frank  Allen  in  the  January  (1912)  number  of  Travel. 
The  simple,  easy,  unconventional  style  of  the  author  shows  no  straining  after  word 
pictures,  but  when  you  have  read  one  of  his  descriptions  of  a  street  or  a  scene  you 
feel  that  you  have  been  there  and  looked  upon  it  yourself.  Just  a  few  of  the  many 
good  paragraphs  in  the  article  are  herewith  reproduced  : 

Less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  southernmost  tip  of  Florida  lies  a  tropical  isle  where  coconuts  grow 
wild  and  the  royal  palm  flourishes  in  its  native  state;  whore  the  primitive  bullock  cart  is  still  in  everyday 
use  and  crops  are  harvested  with  the  sword,  whose  people  have  recently  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  oppression 
and  are  slowly  but  surely  coming  into  their  own. 

But  Cuba  is  Ineradicably  foreign,  and  Habana,  its  metropolitan  city,  has  remained  distinctly  Cuban 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  destinies  have  been  shaped  to  so  great  an  extent  by  Uncle  Sam  and  that  it 
is  only  10  hours  distant  from  the  United  States.  When  the  intervention  ceased  and  the  United  States 
flag  was  lowered  to  make  way  for  the  emblem  of  the  República  de  Cuba,  there  was  indeed  a  new  Habana— 
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Dew  in  the  sense  that  it  was  clean  of  the  filth  and  disease  of  centuries,  new  in  possession  of  freedom  from 
Spanish  misrule  and  oppression.  But  the  climate  remained  the  same,  and  the  people  went  on  building 
their  houses  as  they  had  done  before,  with  heavy  walls  and  high  ceilings,  the  one  to  keep  out  the  heat  and 
the  other  to  allow  the  circulation  of  as  much  air  as  would  come  in  through  the  tall  windows  and  doors.  The 
people  remained  the  same,  and  their  manners  and  customs  and  language  did  not  change.  All  these  things 
are  immutable. 

So  in  going  to  Habana  you  do  not  find  a  miniature  New  York.  The  minute  you  sight  Morro  Lighthouse 
from  the  ship's  deck  you  realize  that  once  you  have  passed  the  beacon  and  the  castle  it  surmounts  there 
will  be  new  scenes  and  experiences  awaithig  you.  The  entrance  to  Habana  Harbor  seems  familiar  to 
most  Americans  whether  they  have  ever  been  there  before  or  not.  It  is  about  the  only  spot  in  the  island 
to  which  the  camera  does  Justice— Justice,  that  is,  except  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  when  not  even  words  can 
combine  to  record  its  beauty.     *    *    * 

Once  through  the  aduana,  as  the  Cuban  spells  customhouse,  you  get  a  number  of  new  and  distinct 
impressions  all  at  once.  You  hail  one  of  the  coches  that  swarm  around  you  like  wasps  around  a  lotus 
bud,  and  as  you  are  prepared  to  enter  the  underslung  victorialike  vehicle,  a  very  courteous  policeman 
clad  in  a  natty  uniform  of  blue  jeans  and  wearing  a  0.38  caliber  pistol  on  his  hip,  steps  up  to  you  and 
hands  you  a  card,  which  is  an  insurance  against  your  cab  driver's  overcharging  you  or  otherwise  taking 
advantage  of  the  patent  fact  that  you  are  a  toiuist.  The  card  bears  the  number  of  the  coche  and  the  tele- 
phone number  of  the  chief  of  police— all  of  which  shows  a  disposition  on  thé  part  of  the  Habana  city  officials 
to  make  the  traveler  feel  as  though  he  is  something  more  than  a  source  of  revenue  to  every  hireling  into 
whose  hands  he  may  fall. 

Having  asked  the  cochero  to  push  back  the  hood  of  the  baby-carriage  vehicle,  you  hop  in— which  is 
easy,  even  if  you  have  the  rheumatism— and  thread  a  mate  of  narrow  streets  flanked  on  either  side  by 
two-story  houses  of  plaster  and  stone  and  painted  in  various  hues,  ranging  from  salmon  to  light  blue. 
It  is  a  very  mature  and  dignified  traveler  who,  on  first  seeing  these  Habana  streets,  does  not  mentally 
resolve  to  try  a  standing  jump  across  one  of  them  the  first  time  he  has  a  chance.  He  will  use  a  foot  rule 
to  determine  just  how  near  his  eye  measurement  of  IS  inches  comes  to  the  width  of  the  sidewalks.  A 
resident  of  Habana  told  me  that  one  day  as  she  was  turning  a  street  comer  a  trolley  car  swung  around 
the  same  comer  and  crushed  her  hat  against  the  wall  of  a  building.  These  streets  and  sidewalks,  how- 
ever, were  laid  out  long  before  the  days  of  large  hats  and  electric  cars.  Some  of  the  houses  now  devoted 
to  business  purposes— meat  shops,  cigar  stores,  ofàces,  cafés,  and  what  not— were  the  residences  of  the 
Spanish  nobility  in  days  long  past.  In  one  of  these  houses  a  firm  of  American  lawyers  have  their  offices 
in  rooms  which  were  once  the  scenes  of  a  Spanish  count's  life.  The  coat  of  arms  in  exquisite  mosaic  is 
still  a  part  of  the  tile  wainscot  in  the  patio.  Yet  the  click  of  typewriters  and  the  hum  of  many  voices  do 
not  entirely  dispel  the  romance  with  which  the  old  house  is  invested,  and  it  needs  only  half  an  imagination 
to  i>eople  it  with  its  lordly,  and  doubtless  arrogant,  occupants  of  the  Spanish  régime.    *    *    * 

Walk  down  Calle  Obispo  with  me,  and  you  wüi  see  the  real  everyday  life  of  Habana.  Obispo  is  one  of 
those  narrow  streets  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  older  section  of  the  city.  It  is  lined  with  shops  of 
all  sorts,  and  generally  thronged  with  aU  kinds  of  people,  from  the  prosperous  merchant  or  banker,  clad 
in  a  white  duck  suit  and  Panama  hat,  to  the  fiower  peddler  who  carries  his  stock  in  trade  on  a  wooden 
tray  perched  atop  his  head.  Middle-aged  señoras  wearing  the  mantilla  as  gracefully  as  ever  did  the  Spanish 
ladies  of  Old  Madrid,  rab  elbows  wit^  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  clad  in  khaki  uniforms  and  carrying  gun 
or  machete.  Schoolgirls,  street  sweepers.  Beau  Brummels,  and  vendors  of  lottery  tickets.  *  *  *  Dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day  awnings  are  stretched  across  the  entire  width  of  the  street  for  almost  its  whole  length. 
The  cafés,  their  tall  doors  and  windows  wide  open,  seem  always  busy  serving  drinks  that  are  not  necessarily 
vinous  to  thirsty  natives,  and  you  are  reminded  that  this  is  probably  a  good  place  to  observe  the  life  of  the 
people.  You  can  order  a  glass  of  ice  water  without  creating  a  riot,  but  take  my  advice  and-trji  pina-fda,  - 
which  is  Just  a  tall  glass  of  pineapple  Juice.    Sometimes  there  will  be  music. 

The  next  parallel  street  to  Obispo  is  O'Reilly,  and  it  has  the  same  general  atmosphere  There  is  no 
record  of  any  Americans  having  visited  Habana  without  making  a  side-splitting  remark  concerning  the 
appropriateness  of  this  good  old  Cuban  name  for  the  street.  The  really  funny  part  of  it  is  that  O'Reilly 
was  the  name  of  a  famous  Spanish  general  who  entered  Habana  in  1763  by  way  of  the  street  that  now 
bears  his  name.  You  wiU  see  shops  here  that  wUl  make  you  linger  long.  Even  if  you  are  proof  against 
the  appeal  of  Linens  from  the  Canary  Islands,  coral  from  Italy,  gay  fans  from  Spain,  and  a  hundred  other 
temptations,  you  will  be  fascinated  with  the  life  and  color  of  the  people  who  are  continually  going  and 
coming.  The  fanciful  names  displayed  over  the  doorways — La  Primavera,  La  Diana,  Uncle  Sam's 
Nephew,  and  the  like— add  to  the  novelty  of  the  quarter.  You  feel  as  though  you  were  in  another  world, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  you  are  but  a  few  hours  from  United  States  soil. 

There  are  numerous  tourist  sights  in  Habana.  You  wiD  explore  El  Morro,  the  sixteenth  century  castle 
with  its  nineteenth  century  lighthouse;  Cabafia,  with  its  grewsome  memories  of  the  wholesale  execution 
of  Cuban  patriots  in  the  war  with  Spain;  Colon  Cemetery,  and  La  Fuerza,  a  fortress  which  was  begun  in 
1538.  All  these  places  are  endowed  with  charm  and  beauty,  according  to  the  amount  of  history  and  legend 
at  your  command.  But  it  is  the  people  who  are  now  alive  and  the  places  that  are  now  the  scenes  of  life 
and  gayety  that  make  Habana.  The  Prado,  that  broad  double  drive  through  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
the  Malecón,  where  one  of  the  finest  boulevards  in  the  world  runs  along  the  sea  front,  are  worth  your  time, 
especially  on  Sunday  evening  when  all  Habana  promenades  and  listens  to  the  music.  Some  two  or  three 
score  musicians  play  operatic  selections  in  the  band  stand  near  La  Punta.  The  tropical  moon  shines 
down  on  a  throng  of  promenaders— sefioritas  clad  in  summer  gowns,  wielding  fans  that  seemed  possessed 
of  the  gift  of  speech,  naval  officers,  soldiers,  young  men,  and  old  women.    Smart  carriages  and  motor  cars 
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swing  around  the  circle,  often  among  them  members  of  the  President's  fomily.  And  when  the  band  plays 
one  of  the  Cuban  native  dances— the  Danzon  or  the  Cañandonga— I  defy  anyone,  no  matter  what  his  nation- 
al ity,  not  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  La  Habana. 

That  Latin  America  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention  is  a  well  recognized 
^t,  but  it  has  been  most  noticeably  emphasized  toward  the  end  of  the  past  year 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  by  the  great  abundance  of  material  presented 
in  the  recent  publications  of  periodical  literature.  It  has  been  impossible  to  review 
all  of  the  current  articles  as  they  deserve,  but  brief  mention  of  them  may,  it  is  hoped, 
serve  as  a  guide  to  these  valuable  sources  of  information  to  those  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue their  researches  further  in  detail. 

"Copper  Mining  Industry  of  Chile — Past  and  Present,"  in  the  Mining  and  Engi- 
neering World,  October  28,  1811,  is  a  succinct  statement  of  the  condition  of  copper 
mining  in  that  Republic,  and  presents  some  surprising  facte.  For  more  than  60  yearn 
more  than  one-third  of  the  world's  copper  production  came  from  Chile,  although  now 
the  annual  production  does  not  reach  above  5  per  cent  of  the  world's  output.  Yet 
the  mines  of  the  country  are  rich  in  ore  and  readily  accessible.  Capital  b  needed 
to  work  them  profitably,  but  the  railways  already  building  will  be  of  advantage 
in  that  regard.  The  principal  mines  are  in  the  northern  third  of  the  country,  but 
copper  has  been  found  in  all  parts.  "Operations  of  the  Taxco  Mines  of  Mexico," 
and  '* Wolframite  in  New  Brunswick"  receive  attention  in  that  periodical  for  Jan- 
uary 13,  1912. 

"Treatment  of  Nioaraguan  Oold-Ores,"  Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  December,  1911,  explains  some  of  the  difficulties  met  in  working 
even  high  grade  ores  in  mines  removed  from  transportation  routes,  yet  the  author 
asserts  that  the  gold  mines  of  Nicaragua  are  usually  rich  and  should  be  profitable. 

"SUver  Mining  in  Peru,"  Mines  and  Minerals,  January,  1912,  shows  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  silver  output  of  the  country  is  associated  with  the  mining  of  copper. 

"Chilean  Milling  in  Peru,"  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  November  11,  1911, 
gives  an  account  of  the  old  patio  process  as  used  for  the  beneficiation  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco  silver  ores  in  which  the  prototype  of  the  modem  Chilean  mill  was  used,  the 
mill  in  this  case  being  an  adaptation  of  an  old  Andean  (so-called  Chilean)  mill  run 
by  water,  and  always  in  combination  with  the  Mexican  patio  process  for  the  amal- 
gamation of  silver  ores.  The  same  journal  describes  the  ** Mineral  Region  of  Colla- 
huasi  "  in  Chile  which  produces  high  grade  copper  ore  containing  gold  and  silver, 
the  veins  being  filled  fissures  in  the  upper  parts  of  which  copper  sulphate  and  silicate 
minerals  are  found.  Another  article  in  that  journal  tells  of  the  **San  Luis  (Mexico) 
Salt  Industry"  where  salt  is  prepared  from  the  springs  in  that  neighborhood  and 
gives  a  list  of  the  cyanide  mills  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  This  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  for  January  6,  1912,  gives  a  résumé  of  1911,  discussing  the  "Gold,  Silver, 
and  Platinum,  Precious  Stones  and  Copper  Industry,"  with  a  general  review  of 
"Mining  in  Mexico,  Central  America  and  South  America"  for  that  year.  In  the 
number  for  January  13,  1912,  "Mining  Conditions  in  Jalisco"  are  discussed. 

"Negative  Making  on  Mexican  Trails"  is  a  helpful  article  with  practical  sugges- 
tions for  photographing  while  roughing  it,  given  in  the  Mexican  Mining  Journal  for 
January,  1912. 

"Prospecting  Conditions  Found  in  Portions  of  Sonora"  (Mexico)  explains.  Mining 
and  Engineering  World,  January  20,  1912,  the  conditions  of  mining  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  discovering  new  mines  along  the  western  coast  of  that  State.     ' 

"Brazil  as  a  Field  for  the  Prospector,"  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  November 
4,  1911,  discusses  the  same  problem  as  applicable  to  the  interior  of  Brazil  and  shows 
how  the  opening  of  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway  will  benefit  not  only  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  that  vast  country,  but  present  opportunity  to  the  mining  industry 
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also.  The  author  (Alexander  P.  Rogers)  states  that  mining  is  already  carried  on 
beyond  the  Madeira  River  Basin  and  pointe  out  that  the  mineral  region  of  Bolivia 
is  by  this  means  more  approachable  than  would  be  imagined  without  a  careful  study 
of  the  map.  "Along  Mexican  Trails,"  in  the  same  number,  offers  many  practical 
hinte  for  travelers  and  traveling  over  the  Sierra  Madre  country  of  Mexico.  This 
periodical  in  the  issue  for  December  23,  1911,  has  an  illustrated  article  on  the 
"Sinaloa  Mining  District";  in  that  for  January  6,  1912,  a  hopeful  editorial  on  the 
business  outlook  in  Mexico  is  given.  The  *  *  Central  American  Mines  in  191 1  "  are  given 
a  careful  review,  with  a  hopeful  opinion  on  the  whole,  although  stress  is  laid  on  the 
opinion  that  better  railway  facilities  are  needed  to  develop  mining  actively.  A 
similar  review  is  given  to  Mexico.  In  the  issue  for  January  13, 1912,  the  "Oil  Fields 
of  Mexico  "  are  reviewed  in  a  paragraph,  while  "Mining  Conditions  in  Tepic,  Mexico," 
are  explained  with  detail. 

The  "Gulf  Coast  and  Other  Oil  Fields  oí  Mexico"  are  minutely  described  in  the 
Mining  and  Engineering  World  for  December  23,  1911,  although  mention  is  restricted 
to  the  region  about  Tampico. 


THE     SOUTH  AMERICAN  EMERALD  IN  MATRIX. 

"Emerald  Mining  in  Colombia"  is  the  title  of  a  thorough  article  begun  in  the  Mining 
Journal  (London)  for  December  30,  1911,  but  not  yet  finished.  The  author  aeserte 
that  except  those  in  Colombia  there  are  no  known  emerald  deposite  in  South  America 
and  that  stones  reported  elsewhere  must  have  come  originally  from  that  country. 
The  geology  and  scientific  relation  of  the  gem  are  given,  and  many  data  about  mining, 
location,  labor,  working  methods,  and  climate  are  given.  This  same  journal  for 
January  6,  1912,  presente  a  résumé  of  "Colombia  in  1911,"  with  a  hopeful  outlook 
as  regards  mining  and  financial  conditions  in  that  Republic.  The  "Nitrate  Industry 
in  1911  (Chile)"  receives  a  similar  review  in  the  same  number. 

In  the  field  of  engineering  the  same  abundant  space  is  given  to  Latin  America 
and  the  same  increasing  interest  shown.  "American  Steel  Constmction  Abroad," 
American  Industries  for  November,  1911,  illustrates  the  assertion  that  the  modem 
idea  of  skyscraper  has  effected  important  developments  in  building,  the  world  over, 
by  describing  the  construction  of  the  Peace  Palace  (Monroe  Palace)  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  Plaza  Hotel  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  home  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Mexico  City.  Mention  is  made  also  of  the  contracte  for  steel  construction  work 
in  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  others  in  Brazil  and 
Argentina. 
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The  "Argentine  Battteships  Biva<Uyia  and  Moreno"  are  technically  explained  in 
The  Engineer  (London)  for  December  1,  1911,  and  several  photoj^raphs  and  drawinfr? 
accompany  the  article.  Of  similar  character  in  The  Engineer  for  December  15,  1911, 
if  a  desferi ption  of  the  "Twin-Screw  Refrigerated  Meat  Steamer  El  Zarate''  recently 
built  for  the  Smithfield  and  Argentine  Meat  (  o.  to  ply  between  Britinh  and  Argen- 
tine ports. 

"El  Canal  de  Pananu,"  which,  according  to  the  author,  is  to  be  finished  in  1913, 
is  described  with  scientific  accuracy  in  America  <"»  Indistrias  Americanas  for  Enero 
(January),  1912,  in  the  section  devoted  to  engineering  (Ingeniería). 

The  "  First  Trans-Andine  Railway"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  F.  T.  McGinnis, 
general  manager,  Ferrocarril  Trans-Andino,  Los  Andes,  Chile,  in  Engineering  News 
for  January  4,  1912,  and  many  details  about  the  history  and  construction  of  that 
remarkable  tunnel  through  the  Andes  between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires  are 
given  from  an  authoritative  pen.  Great  promise  is  assured  that  as  experience  matures 
it  will  be  quite  possible,  with  the  construction  of  snowsheds  along  the  summits,  to 
run  trains  at  all  seasons  without  delays  on  account  of  bad  weather,  although  that 
obstacle  is  at  present  prov-ing  difficult  to  overcome.  The  author  thinks  also  that 
on  the  completion  of  the  canal  traffic,  both  freight  and  passenger,  will  be  increased 
in  every  direction.  In  Engineering  News  for  January-  18,  1912,  "Mexican  Asphaltic 
Fuel-Oils  for  Locomotives"  is  discussed.  This  oil  (in  ita  crude  state  used  as  fuel)  is 
thicker  than  Texas  oil.  It  is  jet  black  in  color,  thick,  and  has  a  heavy  asphalt  base. 
A.*i  used  on  the  engines  of  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway,  it  offers  some  diffi- 
culty, but  this  may  be  overcome,  in  all  probability.  A  chemical  analysis  of  both 
oils,  Texas  and  Mexican,  accompanies  the  article. 

"Cuzco,  the  Sacred  City  of  the  Incas, '¿  has  just  been  very  interestingly  described 
in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  February,  1912,  by  S.  S.  Rowland,  who  made  a  specia 
trip  to  Peru  with  that  purpose  in  mind.     Mr.  Rowland  calls  (-uzeo  the  Mecca  for 
South  America  travel  and  asserts  that  it  is  worthy  of  that  distinction  for  many  reasons . 
Of  the  cathedral  of  Cozco  he  says: 

It  is  an  enormous  and  massive  building  constructed  enlirely  of  a  dark  stone  sliading  on  brown.  Its 
from  is  more  like  a  fortress  than  a  church,  save  the  central  doorway,  where  a  wealth  of  twisted  columns 
and  elaborately  carved  panels  ♦  *  •  produce  an  etTect  of  such  richness  as  to  command  the  eye  at 
once.  *  ♦  *  As  we  stood  admiring  it  there  was  strongly  brought  home  to  us  the  religious  side  of  the 
little  band  of  Spanish  conquerors  who  braved  hardship  and  pri\'ation  to  cross  the  mighty  ranges  of  the 
Andes  and  wrench  this  city  from  the  Inca  armies.  They  conquered,  but  before  the  blood  of  their  victims 
had  been  washed  from  the  stones  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  temple  which  should  outrival  those  of  the 
¡Mi^'ans  they  had  destroyed.  *  ♦  *  The  cathedral  of  Cuzco  was  entirely  completed  long  before  work 
upon  the  other  (at  Lima)  was  seriously  begim. 

Thus  Mr.  Rowland  examines  most  of  the  historic  and  prehistoric  structures  of 
the  city  and  surroundings,  giving  a  very  faithful  glimpse,  by  both  pen  and  camera, 
of  the  attractive  features  of  Cuzco.  The  sketch  is  worth  the  reading,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Scribner's  >\411  follow  this  by  others  from  Mr.  Rowland. 

7,000  Miles  a  Second. — Mr.  Arthur  Gleason  in  the  World's  Work  for  February  tells 
this  story  to  illustrate  the  perfection  of  the  present  cable  service: 

The  people  of  the  Argentine  Republic  were  so  interested  in  the  launching  of  their 
great  battleship  Sforeno,  at  the  yards  of  the  New  York  Ship  Building  Co.,  in  Camden, 
X.  J.,  on  Saturday,  September  23, 1911.  that  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph 
Co.  asked  the  Western  Union  to  arrange  a  special  wire  to  flash  the  announcement. 
The  Moreno  glided  into  the  water  at  2.33  p.  m.;  instantly  Camden  flashed  "2.33" 
to  New  York,  New  York  cabled  to  Colon  in  the  same  instant.  Colon  flashed  it  to  Val- 
paraiso and  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires.  Buenos  Aires  acknowledged  its  receipt 
and  bulletined  the  information  at  2.33  p.  m.  In  other  words,  the  news  arrived  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  even  before  the  ripples  caused  by  the  battle- 
ship's entrance  into  the  water  had  subsided. 
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Jaussens  Foreign  Trade  School  is  the  name  of  an  institution  recently  established 
in  the  Manhattan  Building,  423  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  The  school  has 
already  turned  out  graduates  who  have  been  benefited  by  the  practical  courses  learned 
there,  and,  as  the  publisher  of  the  American  Exporter  says:  "There  is  room  for 
export  managers,  and  such  a  school  is.  needless  to  say,  very  important."  One  of 
the  branches  of  business  neglected  in  American  commerce  is  that  dealing  with  for- 
eign trade,  and  any  system  that  will  promote  that  braivch,  in  both  its  theoretical 
and  practical  bearings,  deserves  encouragement. 

THE    SAND    DUNES   OF   PERU. 

Among  the  remarkable  feats  of  nature  which  help  so  much  to  relieve  the  monotonous 
stretches  of  arid  land  along  the  extensive  coast  region  of  Peru  are  the  sand  dunes. 
These  unique  crescent-shaped  hillocks  of  fine  gray  sand  are  found  particularly  in  that 


A  SAND  DUNE  IN  PERU. 

region  known  as  the  Pampa,  or  Desert  of  Islay,  Iwunded  by  the  Andes,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Rivers  Vitor  and  Tamlw.  Scattered  over  this  great  plain,  with  its  occasional 
low  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  are  hundreds  of  these  sand  dunes.  Their 
form  is  always  the  same,  approximately  that  of  the  new  moon,  and  their  motion  seems 
to  be  toward  the  north  or  northwest,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  prevailing 
south  and  southeast  wind.  In  size  these  mounds  vary  widely — from  100  to  200  feet 
broad  and  from  10  to  20  feet  high. 

These  sand  dunes  are  composed  entirely  of  a  fine  gray  sand  and  are  moved  along 
by  the  wind  so  perfectly  that  not  only  is  the  crescent  form  preserved,  but  none  of  the 
sand  is  left  behind  to  mark  their  passage.  Another  interesting  fact  is  that  on  the 
surface  of  the  pampa  little,  if  any,  of  the  sand  which  enters  into  the  dunes  is  found, 
though  by  digging  beneath  the  surface  the  same  variety  is  detected .  This  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  the  available  surface  sand  Lm  collected  by  the  wind  into  these 
symmetrical  heaps,  and  that  unless  the  surface  is  disturbed  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature  the  dunes  may  all  finally  disappear  among  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  desert. 
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The  abundance  of  dune?  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pampa  and  their  absence  from 
the  southern  part  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion. 

The  rate  of  motion  of  theae  hills  also  varies  from  I  to  13  feet  per  month,  or  from  lesî^ 
than  one-half  to  nearly  6  inches  per  day.  In  the  progress  of  its  movement,  the  cres- 
cent shape  of  a  sand  dune  is  well  preserved  except  where  the  force  or  direction  of  the 
wind  is  affected  by  some  adjacent  object.  For  instance,  two  dunee  may  approach 
each  other  so  closely  that  the  free  action  of  the  wind  is  interfered  with  and  irregulari- 
ties of  form  may  result.    This  sometimes  appears  in  a  loss  of  one  of  the  cuspe. 

The  sand  dunee  are  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  desert  and  move  across  it  till 
they  reach  the  hills  on  the  northern  border.  These  low  hills  are  the  burial  placee  of 
the  dunes.  They  go  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  irregular  formations  and 
become  merely  confused  heaps  of  sand.  Assuming  the  average  journey  which  they 
travel  to  be  25  miles,  since  the  mean  yearly  motion  is  about  61  feet,  the  life  of  a  sand 
dune  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  2,000  years.  Since  the  desert  is  somewhat 
broken  in  places  by  ravines  and  low  hills,  it  is  probable  that  few  of  them  make  the 
full  journey  without  at  some  time  losing  their  identity. 


THE   SACRED   EAR   FLOWER   OF  THE  AZTECS:   XOCHINACAZTLI. 

The  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  this  very  interesting  flower 
is  taken  from  the  article  by  William  Edwin  Safford  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for 
1910,  which  has  just  been  published  : 

"Among  the  marvels  of  the  New  World  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Spanish 
conquistadores  were  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  Aztec  Emperor  and  his  nobles. 
Cortez,  in  his  official  reporte  to  Charles  V,  described  them  at  length. 

**At  Iztapalapan,  on  a  peninsula  between  Lake  Chalco  and  Lake  Tezcuco,  there 
was  a  park  which  covered  a  very  large  area,  laid  out  in  squares,  with  the  intersecting 
paths  bordered  by  vine-covered  trellises  and  aromatic  shrubs,  which  filled  the  air 
with  perfume.  Many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  had  been  brought  from  great  distances, 
and  the  gardens  were  arranged  in  regular  plate,  irrigated  by  ditches.  There  were  avi- 
aries filled  with  birds  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  plumage  and  their  songs.  There 
was  a  great  basin  or  reservoir  of  stone,  stocked  with  fishes  of  many  kinds.  This  is 
described  as  having  a  circumference  of  1,600  paces,  and  around  it  there  was  a  stone 
pavement  wide  enough  for  four  persons  to  walk  abreast.  I  te  sides  were  sculptured  with 
curious  designs  and  a  flight  of  steps  led  down  to  the  water  which  fed  the  irrigating 
ditches  and  was  the  source  of  beautiful  fountains.  So  elaborate  and  magnificent  were 
the  gardens  described  by  the  conquistadores  that  we  might  well  doubt  the  truth  of 
their  assertions  were  the  evidence  not  attested  by  many  witnesses. 

"In  the  capital  city  iteelf  the  Emperor  had  established  the  botanical  garden  of  Tetz- 
cotzinco,  of  which  there  still  remain  a  few  vestiges.  After  having  gatiiered  together 
all  the  plante  and  animals  which  could  endure  the  climate,  the  Emperor  caused  the 
pictures  of  others  to  be  painted  upon  the  walls  of  his  residence,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  faima  and  flora  of  Anahuac  might  be  represented. 

"A  few  leagues  south  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  city  of 
Cuemavaca,  was  the  wonderful  garden  of  Iluaxtepec,  which  survived  the  conquest, 
and  to  which  Hernandez  frequently  refers  in  his  great  work.  Here  were  collected 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plante,  native  and  exotic,  some  selected  for  their  beauty, 
some  for  their  fragrance,  and  others  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  They  were  syste- 
matically arranged  in  a  manner  which  displayed  both  artistic  taste  and  horticultural 
knowledge;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  their  equal 
in  that  day  in  any  country  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

"There  has  come  down  to  us  an  account  of  the  methods  by  which  this  remarkable 
garden  was  stocked  with  some  of  ite  most  precious  plante. 
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•'Tlacaelel,  the  bmther  of  Motocuhzoma  Ilhui(*amina.''  the  chDnicle  ^talei»,  ''con- 
ceived the  idea  of  collei-tiiig  the  waters  of  liuaxtepec.  in  the  mountains  south  of  the 
valley,  into  a  great  ref*ervoir,  from  which  they  could  be  distributed  and  governed. 
This  work  wai*  undertaken  and,  at  his  suggestion,  a  garden  was  laid  out.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  various  parts  of  tropical  America  for  plants  to  stock  it.  PVom  Pinotl, 
viceroy  of  Cuetlaxtlan.  the  Emperor  requested,  among  other  rare  and  beautiful  plant*», 
the  xochinacaztli,  or  'ear  flower.'  the  botanical  identity  of  which  haf»  long  remained  a 
mystery. 

"The  first  account  of  this  flower  was  written  about  1569.  by  Padre  Bernardino  de 
Sahagun.  who  refers  to  it  as  teunacaztli,  *the  sacred  ear,'  and  states  that  it  was  much 
used  for  the  sake  of  its  fragrance  and  for  drinking,  ground  up  with  chocolate. 

"Fmncisco  Hernandez,  the  'protomedico,'  sent  by  Philip  II.  in  1570.  to  Mexico  to 
study  it-s  resources,  has  given  a  fair  illustration  of  the  flower  and  describes  it  under  the 
heading  'De  Xochinacaztli.  seu  Flore  auriculae.'  This  description,  in  Latin,  together 
with  the  figure,  was  published  in  the  Roman  edition  of  his  work  in  1651.  The  same 
description  appeared  before  this  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  Hernandez,  published  by 
Ximinez  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1615.     The  following  is  part  of  this  description: 

"'The  xochinacaztli  is  a  rare  tree,  wñth  leaves  long  and  narrow  and  of  a  deep  green 
color.  Its  flowers,  borne  on  a  pendent  velvety  peduncle,  are  divided  into  leave^^, 
which  are  purjjlish  within  and  herbaceous  without,  shaped  almost  exactly  like  ears, 
and  of  a  ver>'  agreeable  odor.  It  grows  in  warm  countries,  and  there  is  nothing  else 
in  the  tiangues  and  markets  of  ihe  Indians  more  frequently  found  nor  more  highly 
prized  than  this  flower.' 

"Since  the  time  of  Hernandez  many  works  have  appeared  in  which  the  economic 
plants  of  the  Aztecs  have  been  discusswl,  but  in  none  of  them  is  the  botanical  identity 
of  the  xochinai^ztli  hinted  a(,  though  it  is  invariablv  mentioned.  That  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fon*st,v  of  the  Tierra-caliente  the  author  of  the  present  paper  felt  confident 
*  *  *.  Hi:^  discovery  of  the  identity  (»f  the  flower  was  almost  an  accident.  While 
working  Uf)on  the  j)lants  belonging  to  the  Anonaceœ.  or  custard-apple  family,  of 
Mexico,  he  came  across  a  pliotograph  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industr>'  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  sb.owing  a  number  of  flowers  with  their  inner  petals  very 
much  like  the  human  ear  in  shape.  This  photograph  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Doyle  in  1904,  while  on  a  mis.si()n  of  agricultural  exploration  in  Guatemala.  The 
flowers  were  found  in  the  market  of  the  town  of  Cohan  in  the  Department  of  Alia 
Verapaz.  The  photograph  is  here  presented.  (PI.  1.)  They  were  offered  for  sale 
both  fresh  and  in  the  form  of  dried  black  petals,  and  had  a  ])leasaiit,  spicy  odor.  He 
describes  the  fresh  flowers  as  having  the  sepals  and  outer  petals  light  green  and  the 
inner  thicker  petals  of  a  pale  dull  salmon  color  and  breaking  with  a  bright  orange- 
colored  fracture.  Two  yearsaften^'ards  Mr.  Cook  secured  specimens  oí  an  Anonaceous 
plant  at  Jacaltenango.  Guatemala,  which  he  did  not  aí*sociate  with  the  flowers  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  Coban  market.  On  examining  these  specimens  in  the  United 
States  Herbarium  the  identity  of  the  plant  was  revealed.  The  xochinacaztli  of  the 
Aztecs  wai*  no  other  than  t4ie  plant  described  by  Dunal  from  the  drawings  of  Mociño 
and  Ses.'^éafí's  Cyinbopclalum  pcnfhúiflornm. 

"The  flower  is  endemic  in  the  forests*  of  northwestern  (îuatemala  and  across  the 
border  in  the  Mexican  State  of  ('hiapas.  The  small  tree  grows  in  regions  wlure  there 
is  a  marked  dry  and  a  rainy  seasijn.  usually  as.sociated  with  coffee,  audit  could  in  all 
probability  be  cultivated  wherever  coffee  will  thrive." 


THE    CRUCES    ANCHORS. 


Two  most  interesting  relics  of  bygone  activities  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  have 
recently  been  removed  from  their  resting  place  of  200  or  more  years  at  Ouces.  They 
are  two  large  wrought-iron  anchors  with  14-foot  shanks.  One  of  them  stood  in  the 
village  about  300  yards  from  the  river  and  the  other  alongside  the  trail  in  the  jungle 
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about  400  yards  from  the  river.  A  raft  was  constructed  and  the  anchors  were  hauled 
on  sledges  by  block  and  tackle  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  loaded  thereon  for  trans- 
portation to  Gamboa.  The  raft  broke  loose  from  its  mooring,  floated  down  the  river 
for  some  distance,  collided  with  a  large  floating  log,  broke  in  two  and  deposited  the 
anchors  on  the  bottom.  They  were  recently  pulled  out  by  a  Panama  Railroad  loco- 
motive and  are  now  at  Mount  Hope  storehouse  awaiting  further  orders. 

Various  people  on  the  Canal  Zone  and  elsewhere  have  sought  in  the  literature  of  the 
Isthmus  for  some  reference  to  the  time  and  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
anchors  were  brought  to  Cruces.  If  any  such  reference  is  extant  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  Cruces,  or  as  it  was  originally  called,  Venta  Cruz,  is  on  the 
Chagres  River,  a  distance  of  36  miles  by  the  waterway  from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 


.VXC'HOR  CLAIMED  TO  BE  200  YEARS  OLD  FOUND  AT  CRUCES,  PANAMA. 

a  distance  overland  from  the  Pacific  by  the  main  trail  of  15  miles.  It  is  known  that 
?i ombre  de  Dios  was  founded  in  1519  and  that  a  line  of  posts  was  run  across  the  Isthmus 
from  that  port  to  old  Panama.  Soon  afterwards  a  road  was  constructed  between  the 
two  settlements  along  the  line  of  posts.  In  1534,  or  soon  after  that  date,  a  route  by 
water  for  boat*?  and  light  draft  vessels  was  established  from  Nombre  de  Dios  along 
the  coast  and  up  the  Chagres  to  Cruces.  This  was  accomj)lished  by  removing  the 
obstructions  in  the  river,  but  the  use  of  the  paved  way  was  not  discontinued.  It  is 
known  also  that  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  ships  were  taken  apart  on  the  Atlaiuic 
side,  and  the  parts  were  transported  across  the  Isthmus  and  assembled  again  on  the 
Pacific  side,  and  that  other  heavy  freight  was  taken  over  the  trails. 

There  is  a  legend  which  says  that  the  anchors  were  brought  up  the  Chagres  in  boul.< 
and  unloaded  at  Cruces  for  transport  overland  to  Panama.  Forty  men  were  carrying 
an  anchor  when  one  of  them  stumbled  and  fell.  The  others  were  unable  to  stand 
the  weight  and  the  anchor  fell,  crushing  seven  of  them.  The  point  at  which  the 
anchor  rested  is  called  Matasiete,  which  is  Spanish  for  "kill  seven." 
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Salvador  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  By  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York, 
I^ngmans,  Green  &  Co.  London,  Edwara  Arnold.  1911.  328  pages,  with  map 
and  48  illustrations.     Price,  15  shillin^çs  ($4.20  gold). 

This  is  the  third  of  what  may  be  called  the  Twentieth  Century  series  by  the  same 
author,  his  Mexico  and  Peru  having  preceded  this  volume  on  Salvador.  There  are 
23  chapters  in  all,  dealing  with  the  many  modem  features  of  the  Republic,  while  the 
paragraphs  on  its  history  are  reduced  to  very  modest  proportions.  The  agricultural 
and  mining  industries,  the  railways,  the  ports  and  steamship  activities,  the  interior 
system  of  rapidly  improving  roads,  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  healthy 
ambitions  of  the  Grovemment  are  discussed  at  some  length.  On  the  whole  the  book 
conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  real  Republic  of  Salvador  and  of  the  many  attractive 
cities  there.  Mr.  Martin  has  paid  a  deserving  tribute  to  a  country  which  really 
merited  praise  and  has  stood  the  test  of  his  thorough  examination.  It  is  to  be  r^retted 
therefore  that  several  paragraphs  relating  to  trade  conditions  in  general  and  to  British 
commercial  relations  in  particular,  were  introduced,  for  they  seem  too  controversial 
for  a  descriptive  volume  on  any  one  country. 

The  Panama  Canal.  By  Harmodio  Arias,  B.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Quain  Prizeman  in  Inter- 
national Law,  University  of  London).  London,  P.  S.  King  á  Son.  1911.  Price, 
10  shillings  6  pence. 

The  name  might  imply  a  general  description  of  the  canal  as  it  stands  to-day,  or  of 
the  history  of  the  work  done  in  Panama,  but  the  book  is  really  a  careful  analysis  of 
national  and  international  negotiations  which  have  produced  the  results  as  they  at 
present  exist.  It  deals  scarcely  at  all  with  physical  conditions,  but  discusses  with 
thorough  critical  acumen  the  growth  of  the  canal  idea  and  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  this  new  world's  waterway.  The  bibliography  on  state  documents 
quoted  is  very  extensive  and  well  selected,  while  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them 
are  given  in  a  fair  and  honest  spirit. 

Capture  in  War  on  Land  and  Sea.  Bv  Hans  Wehberg,  Dr.  Jur.  (Translation.)  Lon- 
don, P.  S.  King  &  Son.     1911.    'Price,  5  shillings. 

In  reality  an  essay,  the  great  argument  of  which  is  the  advocacy*  of  Internationa 
agreements  protecting  neutral  commerce  on  sea  as  it  is  protected  on  land,  so  that 
booty  for  booty's  sake  may  be  disallowed  by  naval  as  it  is  by  militarj"  powers.  The 
argument  is  one  of  those  fine  efforts  toward  arbitration  which  are  to-day  so  actively 
awakening  the  world  to  the  value  of  logical  and  rational  negotiation  as  compared  to 
brute  and  selfish  dependence  upon  might  for  right's  sake.  Great  credit  is  given  the 
Latin-American  Governments  in  their  persistent  reliance  upon  arbitration,  and  it  is 
shown  that  the  Latin -American  has  in  many  instances  taken  the  lead  in  advocating 
international  agreements  of  this  character. 

The  Story  of  Cotton,  and  the  Development  of  the  Cotton  States.  By  Eugene  Clyde 
Brooks,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.   1911. 

A  history  of  any  great  industry  is  always  interesting,  and  Prof.  Brooks  has  told  the 
story  of  cotton  in  a  very  readable  way.  There  are  chapters  on  the  first  uses  of  cotton, 
which  he  traces  to  India  in  the  East  and  to  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  West;  he  tells  how 
it  is  grown,  cultivated,  picked,  sold,  and  manufactured.  He  describes  the  compli- 
cated machinery  from  which  the  finislied  product  is  turned  out,  and  he  has  some 
illustrating  diagrams  on  all  the  uses  of  cotton  itself  and  its  varied  by-prcducts.  Tech- 
nical details  are  not  attempted,  but  for  popular  reading  and  as  a  textbook  in  cotton 
countries  it  will  undoubtedly  find  a  well-earned  place. 
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My  Climbing  Adventares  in  Four  Continents.  By  Samuel  Turner,  F.  R.  G.  S.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  London,  T.  Fiaher  Un  win.  283  pages,  with  74 
illustrations.    Price,  $3.50. 

In  rather  a  different  manner  from  that  used  by  most  mountain  climbers,  Mr.  Turner 
gives  his  adventures  and  experiences  in  climbing  in  Switzerland,  Siberia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  America.  In  fact,  one  misses,  and  rather  pleasantly  so,  it  must 
be  confessed,  the  frequent  scientific  details  about  elevations,  atmospheric  pressure, 
thermometric  and  other  registrations,  because  Mr.  Turner  is  himself  very  much  more 
interested  in  the  acts  of  climbing  and  the  personal  side  of  it.  Considering  the  indi- 
vidual experiences,  with  ways  and  means  in  accomplishing  his  purpose,  the  book  is 
a  fascinating  narrative  of  what  a  man  equipped  with  ambition  for  the  work  and  willing 
to  put  himself  in  training  for  it  can  carry  through.  The  Latin-American  phase  of  the 
book  relates  to  an  attempt,  unfortunately  unsuccessful  as  far  as  the  ultimate  peak  was 
concerned,  to  '*rush  Aconcagua.'*  Mr.  Turner  just  tells  a  story,  that's  all.  He  was 
only  a  business  man  out  for  a  holiday,  in  which  mountain  climbing  was  his  hobby, 
and  he  tells  his  story  well. 

The  Pretender  Person.  By  Margaret  Cameron.  Harper  à  Bro.,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated.   Price, 

How  she  does  it  is  a  mystery,  and  the  way  she  does  it  is  a  marvel,  but  Miss  Cameron 
certainly  has  the  gift  of  weaving  a  pretty  romance  into  a  wonderfully  sympathetic 
sketch  of  the  country  she  happens  to  visit,  or  of  devoting  pages  of  most  true  and 
accurate  description  of  a  people  and  the  surroundings  in  which  they  live,  but  human- 
izing it  by  a  narrative  in  which  the  heart  is  excited  equally  with  the  imagination. 
In  Miss  Cameron's  earlier  book,  **The  Involuntary  Chaperon,"  she  carried  the  reader 
down  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  along  with  the  love  story  gave  a  most  delight- 
ful series  of  pictures  of  the  countries  and  peoples  on  the  way.  In  "The  Pretender 
Person,"  Miss  Cameron  visits  Mexico.  She  undoubtedly  was  fascinated  with  the 
country,  likes  and  admires  the  people,  and  catches  the  spirit  of  simpatia  so  necessary 
for  appreciation  of  the  Latin  nature.  She  feeb  the  **  charm  "  of  the  people,  the  unde- 
niable graces  of  both  person  and  character  which  inheres  in  them;  but  what  is  not 
so  usual  is  her  own  gift  in  imparting  all  this  to  the  readers,  and  making  them  also  feel 
that  kindliness — the  nearest  word  the  English  language  has  for  simpatía.  The  book 
should  be  a  companion  to  everyone  who  visits  Mexico  for  the  first  time;  it  should  be 
read  by  everyone  who  has  been  to  Mexico,  to  refresh  his  or  her  memory  of  all  that  is 
alluring  in  that  wonderful  land.  But  in  addition  to  the  romance  of  country,  which 
Miss  Cameron  so  well  knows  how  to  portray,  she  has  given  us  a  most  whimsical  love 
story,  which  keeps  us  guessing  to  the  end  of  the  book.  In  fact,  two,  even  three  love 
stories.  When  not  describing  Mexico,  she  develops  the  love  story;  one  leads  grace- 
fully into  the  other — and  contemporary  Mexico  seldom  has  had  a  better  guide  than 
Miss  Cameron,  nor  fiction  a  pleasanter  narrator. 

Beport  of  the  Princeton  University  Expeditions  to  Patagonia,  1896-1899.  Vol. I II. — 
Zoology.  Part  V. — Non-Marine  Mollusca  of  Patagonia.  Part  VI. — Crustacea  of 
Southern  Patagonia.  Part  VII. — Hirudinia  of  Southern  Patagonia.  (Pp.  513-687. 
Pis.  XXXVIII.-L.)  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  University.  Stuttgart.  E. 
Schweitzerbart'sce  Verlagáiandlung.     1911.*^ 

While  this  volume,  prepared  under  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Publication  Fund,  is 
chiefly  technical  in  the  data  offered,  it  must  be  of  interest  to  students  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can conditions,  and  is  of  especial  value  in  many  of  the  conclusions  reached.  For 
instance,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  evidence  of  migration  from  South  America  to  Aus- 
tralia (speaking  of  nonmarine  mollusks),  but  no  evidence  of  a  counter  movement  to 
South  America.  Also  that  nothing  in  the  distribution  of  mollusks  would  lead  to  the 
hypothesis  that  South  Africa  has  even  been  connected  with  Antarctica,  and  thereby 
indirectly  with  southern  South  America.  Many  other  similar  conclusions  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  studies,  which  thus  widen  from  the  domain  of  natural  history  into  that 
of  geology  and  paleontology. 
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A  Study  oí  Chiriqalan  Antiqalties.  By  Georçe  Grant  Maccurdy,  Ph.  D.,  assistant 
professor  of  archeology,  and  curator  of  the  anthropological  collection,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Yale  University  Press,  1911.  Vol.  Ill  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Chiriqui,  as  the  author  states,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  North  American  tribe  of 
Indians  called  Cherokee.  Chiriqui  is  the  name  used  to  designate  various  geographica 
features  of  the  westernmost  Province  of  the  Republic  of  Panama;  the  word  is  of  Indian 
origin,  its  meaning  being  lost.  The  Province  of  (^hiriqui  was  the  place  of  one  of  the  ear- 
liest attempted  settlements  of  Europeans  in  America,  and  was  at  one  time  famous  for 
its  gold,  and  especially  its  gold  ornaments  worn  by  the  natives.  A  mysterious  lost  mine 
ha«  been  sought  in  vain  in  the  region  of  Veragua  (or  Chiriqui).  Much  of  the  collection 
of  ornaments  and  practical  utensils  came  from  *'huacals"  or  burial  grounds  on  the 
south,  the  David  side  of  the  Isthmus,  but  probably  the  north  side,  around  Bocas  del 
Toro,  will  yield  other  similar  treasures  when  careful  exploration  is  undertaken. 
Brinton  draws  the  ethnographic  boundary  line  between  North  and  South  America  at 
the  mountain  chain  which  separates  Nicaragua  from  Costa  Rica,  so  that  in  Chiriqui 
the  native  tribes  have  linguistic  aflinities  with  those  of  the  southern  continent.  Apart 
from  certain  linguistic  studies,  and  the  associated  examination  into  ethnic  relation - 
.ship>s,  the  volume  is  given  wholly  to  a  presentation  and  analysis  of  the  Chiriqui  antiqui- 
ties in  the  collection  belonging  to  Yale  University.  These  number  several  thousand 
specimens,  composed  of  collections  made  fn)m  1859  onward.  The  order  of  study 
observed,  which  seems  to  be  the  proper  one  as  indicating  the  intn)duction  of  such 
things  into  human  activity,  is  that  of  stone,  pottery,  and  metal.  This  volume  has 
384  figures  illustrating  all  three  stages  of  native  work  in  these  materials,  from  the 
simplest  arrowhead  to  the  most  ornate  gold  decorations.  In  addition,  there  are  99 
plates,  some  of  them  in  colors,  with  other  figures  and  illustrations  of  the  curious  art 
of  the  Indians.  Altogether  the  volume  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library,  and  will  be  consulted  frequently  by  students  of  American  arche- 
ology and  ethnology. 

Archœological  Besearches  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Costa  Bica.  By  U.  V.  Ilartman. 
Memoirs  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pitt^'iburgh.     Vol.  Ill,  Part  1. 

Of  somewhat  similar  character  to  the  above-mentioned  publication  is  this  volume 
of  the  Carnegie  Museum  at  Pittsburgh  and  the  illustrations  are  equally  interesting. 
The  work  of  investigation  and  digging  was  accomplished  by  the  author  himself  in  the 
region  about  the  üulf  of  Nicoya,  which  is  so  rich  in  the  impressions  left  on  it  by  the 
early  Spanish  explorers,  and  in  prehistoric  remains  that  indicate  a  long  period  of 
native  settlement  before  the  Spainards  came.  That  there  were  some  (Connection  be- 
tween Nicoya  and  Chiriqui  can  not  be  doubted  in  view  of  the  many  lines  of  agreement 
in  the  pottery  and  other  relics  mentioned  in  these  two  volumes. 

Explorations  in  the  Department  of  Peten,  Guatemala.  Tikal.  Preliminary  Study  of 
the  Buins  of  Tikal,  Guatemala.  Memoirs  of  the  Peabody  Must^um  of  American 
/Vrch8Bolog>'  and  Ethnology,  Harvard  Universitv.  Cambridge,  published  by  the 
Museum.  'l911.  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  by  Teobert  Maler.  Vol.  V,  No.  2,  by  Alfred 
M.  Tozzer. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Chichen  Itza,  Copan,  Quirigua,and  Uxmal  have  been  already 
di.scuased  in  Volume  XXXII  of  the  Bulletin,  and  these  ruins  of  Tikal  in  Guatemala 
will  within  a  short  time  be  described  in  a  future  number  of  this  publication.  There- 
fore, attention  is  merely  called  here  to  this  splendid  study  of  Tikal  by  two  such 
experienced  investigators  as  Maler  and  Tozzer,  so  that  those  who  wish  to  consult  the 
authorities  on  the  matter  may  know  that  these  volumes  and  others  like  them  are  in 
the  Librarv  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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Der  Wcg  zmn  Weltfrieden  im  Jahre  1911  (A  Chronicle  of  Events  relating  to  the  Peace 
Movement  of  the  World).  By  Alfred  H.  Fried.  Berlin- Vienna- Leipzig.  Press 
of  the  Peace  Association. 

As  in  former  years.  Dr.  Fried  has  collected  the  facts  of  contemporary  history  having 
any  bearing  upon  the  peace  movement,  and  after  a  succinct  intmduction  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  presents  them  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  the  end  of  1910.  Each 
month  has  in  tabular  form  the  principal  events  that  occurred  during  the  calendar 
days,  and  there  is  ctmsequently  presented  a  ready  reference  to  all  activities  of  this 
specific  nature.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  all  these  events,  the  United  Stales 
is  to  be  credited  with  35.  and  Latin  America  with  10,  as  peculiarly  expressing  their 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  world's  peace.  It  is  worth  adding  that  the  compiler, 
Alfred  H.  Fried,  was  the  recipient  of  a  Nobel  prize  for  1911. 

The  West  Coast  Leader.  A  weekly  newspaper  for  the  English-speaking  people  of 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  and  the  traveling  public.  Volume  1,  beginning 
January'  3,  1912;  issued  every  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  (August.  1908)  the  Bulletin  published  a  story  about  news- 
papers issued  in  English  in  I^tin  America,  and  although  every  periodical  of  its  kind? 
in  so  far  as  p:)ssible.  was  mentioned,  yet  the  list  was  not  long.  To-day,  however,  a 
thorough  test  of  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  the  rest  of  the  world  in  Latin  America 
is  the  increasing  number  of  newspapers  in  English  issued  in  those  Republics.  The 
latest  of  these  is  the  West  Coast  Leader,  edited  and  published  at  Lima,  Peru.  Lima 
has  for  some  time  had  Peru  of  To-day,  an  illustrated  monthly  devoted  rather  to  travel 
and  descriptive  matter  than  to  news,  but  its  active  editor,  John  Vavasour  Noel, 
soon  made  the  discovery  that  there  was  room  for  a  thorough-going  newspaper,  and 
he  decided  therefore  to  found  the  Leader,  to  meet  the  wants  for  an  English  vehicle  for 
all  kinds  of  news,  of  Peru,  of  the  west  coast,  and  of  the  world  in  general.  That  he  has 
been  successful  is  well  attested  by  the  four  attractive  pages  of  the  Leader.  It  has 
abundant  news,  fresh  and  tx)  the  point:  it  has  social,  dramatic,  and  sport  columns; 
it  has  cable  news,  and  official  information  about  railways  and  the  mails,  while  there 
is  a  generous  array  of  advertisements.  In  a  word,  the  Leader  is  readable,  and  attention 
is  called  to  it,  so  that  the  many  tourists  and  travelers  fmm  Panama  south  may  know 
of  its  existence  and  make  use  of  it . 

O  Instituto  Histórico  e  Geographico  Brazileiro  (^The  Historical  and  Geographical  Insti- 
tute of  Brazil),  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time.  A  pamphlet  containing 
the  history  of  this  institution. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  active  of  the  learned  societies  of  Brazil.  It 
was  founded  on  the  21st  of  October.  1838,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  by  the  scholars  of  the 
Empire,  and  ha^  always  had  on  its  list  of  members  many  of  the  best-known  students 
of  Brazilian  affairs.  It  has  contributed  considerably  to  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  col- 
lecting data  on  which  could  confidently  rest  the  arguments  for  a  greater  Brazil.  Shortly 
after  the  foundation  the  organ  of  the  st^ciety  was  established — the  "  Revista  do  Insti- 
tuto Histórico  e  (îeographico  Brazileiro,"  which  has  had  a  splendid  career  since  1839. 
This  is  one  of  the  popular  publications  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library, 
and  from  it  many  trustworthy  quotations  regarding  the  progress  and  geography  of 
Brazil  liave  been  obtained.  Unfortunately,  several  numbers  of  the  Revista  have 
been  lost,  but  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  aí5sistance  of  the  instituto  the  tiles  will  soon  be 
made  complete.  The  president  of  the  society  at  present  is  the  Barão  de  Rio  Branco, 
the  dLstinguished  Secretary  for  Foreign  .\ffairs  of  the  Republic. 
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LeadiiLg  facts  of  New  Mexican  history.  Bv  Ralph  EmerBon  Twitchell,  vice  president 
New  Mexican  Historical  Society.  Vol.  I,  large  12mo.,  506  pages,  copiously  illus- 
trated. The  Torch  Press,  Oedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  1911.  Price,  $12.  This  being 
No.  242  (of  1,500  autograph  copies)  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

How  intimately  the  beginnings  of  the  historj'  of  many  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
associated  with  Latin  American  exploration,  adventure,  and  conquest  needs  to  be 
repeatedly  called  to  mind.  Florida  and  Louisiana,  although  somewhat  vaguely, 
recall  Ponce  de  Leon  and  De  Soto;  (-aliiomia  has  an  atmosphere  which  we  like  to 
associate  with  the  far-off  tropics  and  even  Cortés,  but  if  it  were  not  for  a  few  Spanish 
names  like  Santa  Fe,  Las  Vegas,  and  the  unfortunately  misspelled  Albuquerque,  the 
general  traveler  and  reader  is  apt  to  have  in  mind,  when  thinking  of  New  Mexico, 
rather  the  Zuni  Indians  and  the  mysterious  cliff  dwellers  than  the  Spanish  conquis- 
tadores. 

Yet  a  vast  area  of  the  great  Southwest  was  carefully  studied  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Mexico  of  that  time.  Even  Cortés  had  planned  to  lead  an  expedition  north  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  those  inhabitants  of  the  region  who  were  absorbed  by  the  onward 
rush  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  were  ver\  much  more  of  Spanish  than  Indian 
blood,  and  it  was  their  settlements  which  became  part  of  the  United  States  after  the 
Mexican  War.  The  history  of  all  that  region  is  well  told  in  the  first  volume  of  Col. 
Twitchell's  "History  of  New  Mexico."  The  second  volume  will  continue  the  narra- 
tive from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  down  to  the  end  of  1910. 
This  first  volume  is  therefore  confined  altogether  to  a  review  of  what  is  known  or  sus- 
pected of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  to  authenticated  explorations, 
from  the  very  first,  into  the  wilderness  west  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  east  of  the  Colorado  River.  A  great  portion  of  this  became  what  is  known  to-day 
as  New  Mexico,  a  term  applied  more  by  accident  than  intention  about  the  year  1563. 
After  the  carefully  planned  and  reported  expedition  of  Coronado,  in  1540,  numerous 
other  explorers  aimed  to  penetrate  to  the  fabulous  seven  cities,  which  led  on  these 
enthusiasts  with  the  same  will-o'-the-wisp  uncertainty  that  doomed  so  many  in  the 
mountains  or  torrid  forests  of  South  America;  but,  fortunately,  the  good  priests,  who 
always  accompanied  the  armies,  found  among  the  natives  a  field  for  their  labor,  and 
settlement  was  consequently  as  desired  a  result  as  conquest.  All  of  the  traditions, 
stories,  and  well-proven  facts  are  given  in  this  volume. 

Col.  Twitchell  seems  to  have  been  a  tireless  worker,  in  love  with  his  subject  and 
determined  to  root  up  every  source  of  information  which  can  contribute  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  course  of  events  in  New  Mexico.  The  second  volume  promises  to  be 
quite  as  interesting  as  the  first,  but  its  subject  narrows  as  the  name  New  Mexico 
becomes  more  sharply  defined.  This  first  volume,  however,  handles  really  a  part  of 
the  great  movement  that  began  in  1492,  and  as  such,  with  its  wealth  of  material  on 
early  Spanish  and  Mexican  movements,  must  be  of  great  value  here. 

Hazell's  Annual,  1912.  Revised  to  November  25,  1911,  with  copious  index.  Hazell, 
Watson  &  Viney,  Ld.,  Props.,  52  Long  Acre,  London,  W.  C. 

This  is  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  issue  of  this  valuable  and  comprehensive  annual . 
Several  new  features  have  been  added,  and  the  events  of  the  year  1911  are  analyzed 
and  grouped  in  a  practical  way.  It  is  an  almanac  and  an  encyclopaedia  in  one  and 
commends  itself  by  the  variety  and  authenticity  of  its  information  to  everyone  who 
wishes  to  be  well-informed.  For  the  desk  of  the  busy  worker  in  facts  it  always  proves 
a  very  valuable  guide. 
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Directorio  de  la  Bepûblica  de  Guatemala  ((Jommercial  Directory  of  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala),  1911.  James  McScott,  editor  and  publisher,  Guatemala.  Price, 
$2.50  gold. 

A  large  4vo.  volume  of  100  pages,  arranged  according  to  departments,  and  then  alpha- 
betically under  cities  and  towns.  Under  business  houses  the  alphabetical  order  is 
according  to  the  Spanish  terms  for  occupations,  but  a  translation  into  English  is  given 
beneath  the  Spanish.  Many  advertisements  are  included,  but  they  can  in  no  wise  be 
confused  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  directory.  For  those  having  trade  relations 
with  Guatemala,  either  Republic  or  city,  this  directory  should  be  invaluable,  because 
it  is  certainly  the  most  complete  publication  of  its  kind  ever  compiled. 

Coconut  Cnltore.  By  O.  W.  Barrett,  superintendent  of  experiment  stations.  The 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  department  of  public  instruction,  bureau 
of  agriculture.    Manila,  Bureau  of  Printing,  1911.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  17. 

The  coconut  palm  has  a  great  purpose  to  serve  besides  its  elemental  beauty  in  nature 
and  its  decorative  purpose  in  art.  It  affords  clothing,  shelter,  and  food  for  the  native 
inhabitants  who  live  where  the  tree  grows.  Until  recently,  however,  it  has  been  a 
wild  tree,  planted  occasionally  as  a  pleasant  adjunct  to  more  serious  crops.  Of  late 
years  great  commercial  value  has  been  found  to  lie  in  the  nut  and  its  products,  and 
therefore  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
plant  and  to  the  preparation  of  the  nut  and  its  meat  when  the  tree  has  begun  to  bear. 
As  the  Philippines  are  now  producing  about  one-third  of  the  copra  of  the  world,  it 
is  quite  fitting  that  this  pamphlet  of  19  pages  with  four  illustrations  should  deal 
more  especially  with  conditions  in  those  islands  under  which  the  coconut  tree  grows 
or  should  be  grown.  Nevertheless,  the  paragraphs  discussing  **seed,"  "cultiva- 
tion," "harvesting,"  "copra,"  etc.,  are  applicable  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  Latin  America,  where  the  tree  will  thrive.  As  much  interest  is  being 
manifested  concerning  coconut  plantations,  this  practical  analysis  should  be  noticed. 
Some  of  the  statements  of  Dr.  Barrett  are  quite  encouraging  to  intending  planters. 
For  instance,  he  asserts  that  "the  salt-loving  habit  of  the  coconut  is  a  myth,"  imply- 
ing that  the  tree  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  many  localities  considered  hith- 
erto imsuitable;  that  "fertilization  will  hasten  the  bearing  age"  ;  and  that  "if  cultural 
methods  were  duly  improved,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  our  production  of  copra  could 
be  augmented  by  one-third."  Many  such  points  are  explained.  This  pamphlet 
will  be  of  help  to  all  those  planning  to  enter  the  coconut  business  with  a  commercial 
profit  in  view. 

English  as  an  International  Language.  By  Prof.  Albert  Leon  Guérard.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  October,  1911.  Prof.  Guérard  analyzes  carefully  and  with  a  lively 
wit — ^for  being  French  he  introduces  a  Gallic  freshness  into  his  fluent  English — the 
claims  of  several  languages  for  universality  in  use,  and  for  an  ultimate  selection  for 
the  one  international  language  which  is  theoretically  possible.  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  are  all  given  due  praise  for  their  appropriateness 
in  certain  directions,  but  are  also  set  aside  as  having  fatal  defects  in  others.  Greek 
and  Latin  are  dismissed  as  being  now  quite  unsuitable  to  modem  speech  and  thought. 
Thus  he  argues  that  no  present  living  language  can  answer  the  requirements  for  the 
rapidly  growing  needs  of  commercial  and  social  life.  He  carries  the  argument  no 
furthei,  but  his  concluding  sentence  is  "if  French  or  English  will  not  do,  why  not  try 
Esperanto"? 

In  the  December,  1911,  issue  of  Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Beview  there  appears  the 
text  of  patent  and  trade-mark  regulations  of  several  Latin- American  countries.  For 
Chile  there  is  published  the  patent  regulations  of  August  7,  1911,  while  Paraguay 
has  its  patent,  trade-mark,  and  copyright  laws  published. 

The  "Pan  American  Chamber  of  Commerce"  is  the  name  of  an  organization  which 
has  recently  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  object 
of  this  association  will  be  to  foster  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  countries  of  America,  particularly  the  Latin-American  Republics. 
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What  is  the  best  time  to  msit  Centra}  America? — The  number  of 
tourists  and  business  men  whose  interests  are  attractin«:  them  toward 
Central  America  has  noticeably  increased  within  the  last  two  years. 
This  question  has  therefore  been  fre([uently  asked  by  travelers  intend- 
ing to  visit  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  and  in  man}-  instances 
they  have  come  in  person  to  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the  pur- 
])Ose  of  obtaining  information  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  thought 
best  therefore  to  prepare  a  general  reply  whicli  may  be  of  permanent 
service. 

Answer. — ^A  careful  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  east 
side  and  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  divide  in  Central  America. 
T)ie  best  known  and  historically  most  important  areas  of  the  five 
Republics  lie  on  the  western  slope  or  in  the  plateaus  close  to  this 
slope.  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Tegucigalpa,  Managua,  and  San 
Jose  de  Costa  Rica  are  the  capitals.  The  dry  season,  which  character- 
izes the  climate  of  these  cities  and  the  land  west  of  a  line  drawn  through 
them,  is  a  regular  phenomenon  of  nature,  beginning  about  the  1st  of 
December  and  ending  toward  the  1st  of  April.  The  wet  season 
occurs  during  the  remaining  months,  the  heaviest  downfall  taking 
])lace  about  July  and  August.  Therefore  the  best  time  to  travel  in 
Central  America  is  between  the  1st  of  December  and  the  1st  of  April. 
If  a  traveler  proposes  to  go  to  Central  America  by  way  of  Panama 
it  would  be  wiser  to  wait  until  about  the  1st  of  January,  as  December 
is  apt  to  be  rainy  on  the  Isthmus;  this  still  leaves  about  10  weeks  in 
which  to  work  northward  through  the  5  Republics  during  the  best 
part  of  the  dry  season.  Any  one  of  them  may  be  safely  visited  during 
the  first  tliree  months  of  the  year.  On  the  east  coast  conditions  and 
seasons  are  different.  The  chief  cities  are  Limon  in  Costa  Rica, 
Greytown  and  Bluefields  in  Nicaragua,  Puerto  Cortes,  TrujiUo,  and 
Ceiba  in  Honduras,  Puerto  Barrios  and  Livingston  in  Guatemala,  and 
Belize  in  British  Honduras.  Limon  and  Barrios  are  connected  by 
railways  to  their  national  capitals  and  can  therefore  be  reached 
directly  from  the  west  coast;  other  ports  are  best  visited  directly 
from  New  Orleans  or  New  York  by  steamers  from  either  United 
States  port.  The  early  months  of  the  year  are  the  most  favorable  for 
east  coast  travel,  but  the  distinction  between  wet  and  dry  season 
can  not  be  so  sharply  draw^n.  Business  tri[)s  to  east  coast  places  may 
therefore  be  made  in  any  month  ;  but  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber— hurricane  season — should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
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Hcrw  long  a  trip  is  it  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion j  Paraguay,  and 
what  is  the  fare 'i 

Answer, — The  distance  from  Buenos  ^Vires  to  Asuncion  is  about 
1,000  miles.  Asuncion  may  be  reached  from  Buenos  Aires  in  two 
ways — by  rail  or  by  water.  The  time  re([uired  for  the  trip  by  rail  is 
tliree  days  and  three  nights.  The  railway  fare  is  30  pesos,  Arçentine 
^old  ($28.95  United  States  currency),  and  the  Pullman  rate  is  7  pesos 
<iold  ($6.75).  Through  trains  leave  Buenos  Aires  for  Asuncion  twice 
a  week,  on  Thursday  and  Sunday,  at  8.30  p.  m.,  and  are  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  destination  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday,  respectively. 
The  return  trip  from  Asuncion  is  made  at  the  same  cost  and  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  Dining  cars  are  attached  to  through  trains  and 
meals  are  served  á  la  carte. 

The  route  by  water  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion  requires  four  or 
five  days,  though  the  return  trip  may  be  made  in  three  days.  The 
fare  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion,  including  meals  and  stateroom 
berth  is  100  pesos  paper  ($42.50  United  States  currency).  The  fare 
from  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires  is  only  80  pesos  paper  ($34),  including 
meals  and  stateroom  accommodations.  A  charge  of  50  pesos  paper 
($21.25)  is  made  if  separate  staterooms  are  desired.  The  accommo- 
dations on  this  water  route  between  the  two  cities  are  comfortable, 
while  the  trip  itself  is  enjoyable  and  instructive. 

^^lly  is  the  Brazilian  naval-training-school  vessel  named  '' Benjamin 
Constant,^'  and  what  connection  i^  there  between  the  history  of  Brazil  and 
the  French  philosopher? — This  question  illustrates  the  broad  range  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  correspondence  coming  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  shows  how  widespread  is  the  interest  of  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  in  historic  and  sociologie  as  well  as  in  travel  and  commercial 
conditions  of  Latin  America. 

Answer, — The  Benjamin  Constant  after  whom  this  well-known  and 
ellicient  school  ship  of  the  Brazilian  Navy  is  named  is  not  the  French 
statesman  or  the  painter,  of  the  same  name.  Benjamin  Constant 
Botelho  de  Magalhães  was  a  native  Brazilian,  born  in  the  municipality 
of  Nictheroy  (now  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro),  October 
18,  1836,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  22,  1891.  He 
was  illustrious  as  a  thinker  and  man  of  science.  Although  a  repub- 
lican in  principle,  he  became  a  friend  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  who  admired 
liis  intense  honesty  and  sincerity.  Being  devoted  to  mathematics 
and  physics,  he  was  director  of  the  Institute  of  Physics  in  Rio  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution  (1889)  by  which  the  country  was  changed 
from  an  Empire  to  a  Republic  and  in  which  he  played  a  very 
important  part.  He  was  made  minister  of  war  in  the  first  repubhcan 
cabinet.  Having  been  one  of  their  most  distinguished  men  and 
])atriots,  the  Brazilians  honor  his  memory  by  gi\'ing  liis  name  to 
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public  institutions,  streets  and  parks.     Statues  of  Benjamin  Constant 
are  found  in  many  cities  of  the  Republic. 

(Henri)  Benjamin  Constant  (de  Rebecque),  1767-1830,  was  a 
French  thinker  and  statesmen,  very  active  during  the  Revolution 
and  the  times  of  Napoleon.  Benjamin  Constant,  1845-1902,  was  a 
French  artist  who  painted  a  well-known  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria. 
While  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  for  giving  that  name  to  the 
Brazilian,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  named  Benjamin  Constant 
because  at  the  time  of  his  birth  the  famous  Frenchman  had  onlj^ 
recently  died. 

How  can  La  Paz^  Bolivia^  he  reached,  and  what  is  ths  expense? 

Answer, — (a)  The  most  convenient  way  to  reach  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
is  through  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  Moliendo,  Peru,  and  Antofagasta, 
Chile.  Through  trains,  with  Pullman  and  dining-car  service,  leave 
Moliendo  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  for  Puno,  Peru,  the 
Lake  Titicaca  terminus  of  the  Southern  Railway  of  Peru.  At  Puno 
connection  is  made  with  Lake  Titicaca  steamers  for  Guaqui,  Bolivia, 
and  thence  by  rail  to  La  Paz.  The  time  required  to  make  the  going 
trip  is  about  30  hours;  the  return  trip  from  La  Paz  to  Moliendo,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  down  grade,  in  conjunction  with  fast  express 
trains  and  Lake  Titicaca  boats,  is  made  in  29  hours.  The  traveler 
going  from  Moliendo  to  La  Paz  will  find  Arequipa,  Peru,  a  most 
interesting  place  in  which  to  stop  for  a  day  or  two,  while  a  side  trip 
from  Juliaca  to  Cuzco,  Peru,  where  the  vast  ruins  of  Inca  civilization 
exist,  is  fascinating.  A  visit  should  also  be  made  to  the  prehistoric 
ruins  of  Tiahuanaco,  Bolivia,  on  the  Guaqui-La  Paz  Railway  between 
Guaqui  and  La  Paz.  Railroad  fare  from  Moliendo  to  La  Paz,  or  vice 
versa,  40  soles  ($19.45).     Dining-car  service  extra. 

(6)  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  may  be  reached  by  rail  direct  from  Antofagasta, 
Chile.  Through  trains,  with  sloepers,  leave  Antofagasta  on  Saturday 
and  Wednesday  at  6.40  p.  m.  and  arrive  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  respec- 
tively, on  Monday  and  Friday  afternoon.  On  the  return  trip  from 
La  Paz  to  Antofagasta  one  leaves  La  Paz  at  8.10  a.  m.  on  Wednesday 
or  Saturday,  arriving  at  Antofagasta  on  Friday  or  Monday  at  7  a.  m. 
The  cost  of  the  trip  in  either  direction  is  about  $45.  Distance,  719 
miles. 

The  traveler  often  prefers  to  make  the  trip  via  the  Moliendo  route 
one  way  and  to  return  via  Antofagasta. 

What  is  wolfram,  where  is  it  produced,  and  for  what  is  it  usedf 
Answer, — Wolfram  or  wolframite  is  a  mineral  composed  of  iron 
manganese  tungstate  and  is  a  source  of  the  metal  tungsten.  In 
England  and  in  those  countries  which  follow  the  Enghsh  usage  the 
word  "wolfram"  is  used  to  designate  both  the  mineral  and  the  metal 
derived  from  it,  frequently  causing  confusion  as  to  which  is  meant. 
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In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Grermany,  and  other  countries  the 
word  "wolframite"  is  used  to  designate  the  mineral  and  "timgsten" 
the  metal.  The  latter  usage  is  a  more  exact,  and  therefore  a  better 
practice. 

The  mineral  wolframite  is  variable  in  composition,  and  either  the 
iron  or  the  manganese  may  be  entirely  lacking,  so  that  the  mineral 
is  then  either  a  manganese  tungstate,  known  as  hûbnerite,  or  an 
iron  tungstate,  known  as  ferberite.  Wolframite  is  the  most  common 
of  the  three  forms.  Scheelite  is  a  lime  tungstate  and  is  also  an 
important  ore  of  tungsten. 

The  principal  countries  in  which  tungsten  ores  are  produced,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  with  the  quantities  produced  during 
1910,  as  compiled  by  Frank  L.  Hess,  of  the  United  States  (xeological 
Survey,  are  (in  tons  of  2,000  pounds):  United  States,  1,821;  Aus- 
tralia, 1,789;  Portugal,  1,132;  Argentina,  1,061;  England,  307; 
Bolivia,  231.  Spun,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Austria,  Saxony, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  also  produced 
considerable  quantities  of  tungsten  ores.  The  world's  production 
of  timgsten  ores  in  1910  was  about  7,500  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  ''Hansa  Sociedad  de  Minas,"  with  mines  in  Cordoba  and  San 
Luis  Provinces,  western  Argentina,  is  the  largest  single  producer. 

The  principal  use  for  timgsten  is  as  an  alloy  for  tool  steels.  Such 
steels  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  lathe  and  other 
tools  which  must  hold  their  temper  under  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat.  Tungsten  steels  do  this  so  admirably  that  from  four  to  five 
times  as  much  work  can  be  done  in  a  given  time  with  them  as  with 
carbon-steel  tools.  Lathes  can  be  speeded  up  until  the  turnings 
come  off  so  hot  that  on  cooling  they  turn  blue.  Steel  for  this  purpose 
contains  from  16  to  21  per  cent  of  timgsten.  Timgsten  is  sometimes 
also  used  in  steels  for  saws,  but  in  much  smaller  proportion,  1  to  2 
per  cent. 

Incandescent  electric  lamps  with  tungsten  filaments  are  now  made 
in  large  quantities.  The  Ught  is  much  superior  to  that  given  by 
carbon-filament  lamps,  and  the  consumption  of  electricity  is  much  less, 
only  1.1  watts  per  candlepower,  as  against  2.5  watts  per  candlepower 
used  by  the  best  new  carbon-filament  lamps.  The  efficient  life  of 
the  tungsten  lamp  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  carbon  lamp. 
26S2e— Bull.  No.  3—12 8 
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BBPOBTS  BBOBIVBD  UP  TO  FBBBUABT  16,  1012. 


Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


▲bokhuka.  I     ig^i^ 

Argentiiie  foreign  trade. i  Deo.  13 

Reports  legirdiiig  petroleum  depoiitt  at  CoiDodcro  Riyadayla  ...do. 

in  Prorinoe  of  Chubut. 
Trade  notes:  Strikes;  irrigation  work;  miinksipal  loan;  qnaran-    Dec  25 

tine;  agricultural  madiinery;  railway;  live  node 


Trade  notes  from  various  sources:  Strike  of  engineers:  railway 
from  Ledesma  to  Embarcación;  first  125  miles  of  the  La  Plata- 
Meridian  V  line;  brandi  on  the  Central  Northern,  regular 
steamship  line.  Quarantine  restrictions  placed  upon  imml> 
gration;  statistics  of  port  of  La  Plata. 

BRASIL. 

Brasilian  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1011 . . 

emu. 
Changes  in  tariff  valuations 

Iron  ore;  coal;  lignite;  and 
Motorcars 


Qasolin  lighting  apparatus 

Duties  on  phonographs;  graphophones;  disks;  cylinders;  etc.. 


DommcAN  utrvBUc. 
Opportunities  for  American  dentists  and  requirements  for  prao- 

Sea  Island  cotton  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

OUARMALA. 

Exemption  from  duty  of  machinery  Ux  concessions 

Chile  peppers 

Importing  Guatemalan  products  into  the  United  States 

wáibuaps r 

Belting 


HAITI. 

Finances  of  the  Qovemment  of  Haiti. , 


HONDURAS. 

New  steamship  line  to  Puerto  Cortes. . 

MKXIOO. 

Dutiei  on  firearms  and  ammonitioo. . . 


Fiber  of  pita  i^ant , 

BudUaena  Mexicana  (grass) 

Obtataiing  latex  of  the  tanu  tree. . 


Soft  drinks 

Shipments  of  aguacates,  limes,  and  mangoes. . 
Clover  and  alfalfa  hullers 


Increase  of  mining  business  and  building  in  State  of  CoahuÜa, 

Mexico. 
Portable  railways  supplies 


Outlook  for  wholesale  general  imports 

Mining  machinery 

Siüeor  mu¿cal  instruments  in  foreign  countries. 


1012. 
Jan.     7 


1911. 
Dec.  30 


Dec.  21 
Dec  20 


1012. 
Jan.     0 


..do. 
Jan. 


1011. 
Dec.  15 


1012. 
Jan.    18 


Jan.     5 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1011. 
Dec.    4 


1012. 
Jan. 


1011. 
Dec.  28 


..do 

..do 

Dec  30 

1012. 
Jan.     5 

Jan.     0 

..do 

..do 

Jan.    10 


..do 

..do 

Undated 


R.    M.    Bartleman    consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 
R.  W.  Bliss,  diargé  d'affaires 

ad  interim,  Buenos  Aires. 
R.  J.  Haseltine,  vice  consul 

general,  Buenos  Aires. 

R.    M.    Bartleman,    consul 
general  Buenos  Aires. 


Julius  O.  Lay^  consul  gen- 
eral, Rio  de  Janeiro. 

A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val- 
paraisc 
Do. 


L  A.  Manning,  consul,  Bar- 
ranqullla. 
Do. 
Do. 


F.  M.  Endioott.  consul  gen- 
eral, Santo  Domingo. 

C.    M.    Hathaway,    consul, 
Puerto  Plata. 


Oeo.  A.  Bodctin,  jr.,  consul 
general,  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


H.   W.    Fumiss,   American 
minister,  Port  au  Prince. 

J.   H.   Watts,  vice  consul 
Puerto  Cortes. 

A.    J.  Lespinasse,    consul 
Frontera. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dc 


N.  F.  Work,  acting  consular 

agent,  Tppia,Durango. 
Clarenoe  A.  Miller,  oonsnl, 

Tampico. 
Alonso  B.  Garrett,  consul, 

Nuevo  Laredo. 
L.    T.    Ellsworth,    consul, 

Ciudad  Porfirio  Dias. 
Frederick  Simpicfa,  cancul. 

Ensenada. 
Do. 
Do. 
G.  Schmutx,  consul.  Aguas- 

calientes. 


1  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Title. 


MEXICO— continued. 


ifinhig  machinsry 

Commercial  and  industrial  notes:  Ccáiiôênicn  to 

eleotrio-U^t  plant. 
Laguna  seed  corn 


AMallàhullers 

Kining,  quarrying,  oil  urell  and  agricultural  machinery 

The  American  colony,  Los  Mocha 

No  shoe  factories  in  district 

Sheet-metal  building  material.    Hints  regarding  agencies 

Duties  collected  at  Matamoros,  1910  and  191L    City  officials. . . . 

Backdtng  doth  for  shoes;  no  shoe  factories  there 

Moving  pictures. 

Operaoons  using  fire-brick  matearial 


Stated  stationery  supplies,  how  purchased 

Subvention  for  railroad  building  in  San  Luis  Potosí 

Decree  regardfaig  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  into 

Mexico. 
Canned-food  products  sold  in  consular  district  of  Ciudad  Porfirio 

Dias. 
Decree  amending  decree  regarding  importation  of  arms  and  am- 

munttton  into  Mexico. 

Reduction  of  dnty  on  wheat , 

Tampico  notes:  Steam  laund^  to  be  opened  in  near  future. 

New  potatoes.    New  buildings. 
Annual  report 


Electric  construction  material 

Crude-oil  shipments  during  1011  lh>m  the  Tampico  consular  dis- 
trict. 
Credit  terms  to  importers  in  foreign  countries 

NICARAGUA. 

Oil  tank  erected  by  the  Nicaraguan  Qovemment 

PABAOUAT. 

Agricultural  machinery  and  how  to  introduce  it 


PBBU. 

Exportation  of  alpacas,  guanuooe,  and  vicuflas  from  Peru 

SALVADOR. 

Increase  in  the  import  duties  on  galvanized-iron  sheets  for  roofing. 

URUGUAY. 

Commercial  statistics  of  Uruguay , 

Executive  decree  regulating  import  duties  on  cream , 

Cereal  crops  in  Uruguay,  season  1910-11 , 

VahieoftEeUr 


value  01  the  Uruguayan  peeo 

Regulations  for  the  sale  of  sheep  dips. 

The  Santa  Lucia  Bridge 

Development  of  Uruguay's  water  power. 


Proposed  municipal  ordinance  regarding  coloring  material  in 
domestic  utensUs. 

VBMXZUELA. 

Tariff  classification  of  automobHee 


Tariff  classification  of  rice  ground  in  form  of  grains. 

Tariff  dasslflcation  of  cashmere  goods 

Changes  in  Venesuelan  customs  classifications 


Venesneian  notes:  Concerning  disease  which  is  now  affecting  live 
stock;  presidential  decree  providing  for  creation  of  improved 
schools. 

Tariff  change  in  Venezuela 

Gontraot  for  artesian  well  machinery 


Date. 


1912. 
Jan.    11 
Jan.    12 


..do 

Jan.    13 
.do.. 


Jan.    16 
..do 


..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 


..do 

Jan.    17 

Jan.    18 
Jan.   20 

..do 

Jan.   22 

..do 

Jan.  23 
Jan.   26 

...do 


...do 

Jan.   27 
Jan.   30 

Jan.   11 

1911. 
Dec.  21 

1912. 
Jan.     8 

Jan.   12 


1911. 
Dec.  14 

Dec.  16 
Dec.  18 
Deo.  19 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  28 
..do 


1912. 
Jan.     ( 


Jan.     5 

Jan.  6 
..do.... 
Jan.     9 


..do.... 


Jan.   10 
Jan.   13 


Author. 


A.  V.  Dye,  consul.  Nogales. 

M.    I<etoher,    consul.    Chi- 
huahua. 

J.  C.  Allen,  consul  general, 
Monterey. 

C.  A.  MiUer,  consul.  Tam- 
pico. 
Do. 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Ma- 
satlan. 

Frederick  Simpioh,  consul, 
Ensenada. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

I.  H.  Johnston,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

L.  W.  Haskell,  ooosul.  Salina 
Cnu. 
Do. 

S.  E.  Magill,  consul,  Guada- 
laiara. 
Do. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Lute  PotosL 

Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen- 
eral^exioo  City. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul.  Ciu- 
dad P<Nrflrio  Dias. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen- 
eral, Mexico  City. 
Do. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam- 
pico. 

L.  K.  Sullivan,  consul.  La 
Paz,  Lower  California. 

W.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Vera- 
cruz. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam- 
pico. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul.  Mata- 
moros. 


H.  H.  Leonard,  vice  consul, 
Corinto. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  consul, 
Asuncion. 

W.H.Robertson,  consul  gen- 
eral, Callao. 

H.  C.  Clum,  vice  and  deputy 
consul  general,  San  Salva- 
dor. 

F.  W.  Coding,  consul,  Monte- 
video. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Jefferson  Caflery,  chargé  d'af- 
faires, Caracas. 
Do. 
Do. 
Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul, 
La  Quaira. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

A  consular  report  from  Buenos  Aires  states  that  the  mayor  of 
Buenos  Aires  is  said  to  have  arranged  for  a  loan  of  $3,000,000,  at 
3 J  to  4  per  cent  interest,  for  a  period  of  three  years.  This  money  is 
to  pay  for  the  projected  diagonal  avenue  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

NBW  BOABD  OF  TBADB  BTJILDINa. 

It  is  reported  that  a  loan  has  been  arranged  in  Europe  for  about 
S3,400,000,  the  funds  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
board  of  trade  building  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  new  edifice  will  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Cuyo  and  the  25th  of  May  Streets. 

AaBIOXTLTXTBAL  MAOHINBBT. 

Among  the  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1911,  according  to  a  statement  from  the  vice  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires,  are  the  following:  76,941  plows,  284  maize 
shellers,  2,266  horserakes,  7,997  reaping  machines,  and  593  thrashers. 
Most  of  these  imports  come  from  the  United  States. 

WHEAT  CULTIVATION. 

A  supplementary  pamphlet  issued  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  shows  that  the 
total  area  under  wheat  cultivation  for  the  year  1911-12  amounts  to 
6,897,000  hectares  (hectare,  2.47  acres),  or  an  increased  acreage  of 
nearly  40  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  A  total  production  of 
46,420,000  quintals  (quintal,  220.46  pounds)  of  wheat  is  expected 
from  this  acreage.  Oats  are  planted  over  an  area  of  1,031,000  hec- 
tares as  compared  to  650,000  hectares  last  year,  while  the  production 
of  maize  is  estimated  at  70,000,000  quintals,  as  against  7,000,000 
quintals  during  1910-11. 

IBBIGATION  WORKS  AT  BIO  TBBCEBO. 

As  announced  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  work  on  the 
irrigation  project  at  Rio  Tercero  was  commenced  on  December  9, 
1911.  A  report  from  Vice  Consul  General  Ross  J.  Hazeltine,  at 
Buenos  Aires,  suppUes  particulars  concerning  this  work.  It  states 
that  the  reservoir  will  be  146  meters  long,  with  a  depth  of  44  meters, 
and  will  hold  a  reserve  of  292,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water.  This 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  constant  irrigation  of  150,000  acres  of  land. 
The  total  cost  of  tliis  project  will  be  about  $2,760,000  United  States 
gold. 
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FBTJIT  CULTXJBE  IN  CHACO  AND  MISIONES. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government, 
through  its  bureau  of  education  which  maintains  schook  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  Chaco  and  Misiones,  is  studying  the  varieties  of  fruits  best 
adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  with  imported  navel  oranges,  lemons,  and 
certain  varieties  of  peaches. 

PROVINCE  OF  ENTRE  RIOS  SCHOOLS  IN  1911. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  Province  of  Entre  Kios  in  1911  was 
567,  the  teaching  force  1,363,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
56,931.  The  average  attendance  in  the  328  provincial  schools  was 
24,482;  in  the  167  private  schools,  9,853;  in  the  59  Federal  schools, 
7,887,  and  in  the  13  municipal  schools,  991,  or  a  total  average  attend- 
ance of  43,213. 

RAIIiROAB  NOTES. 

The  electric  tramways  of  Kosario  transported  from  January  to 
October,  1911,  20,250,000  passengers,  or  an  increase  of  4,000,000 
over  the  same  period  of  1910. 

The  State  railway  line  from  Ledesma  to  Embarcación,  Province  of 
Salta,  is  now  in  service. 

The  first  125  miles  of  the  La  Plata-Meridian  V.  line,  owned  by  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  was  recently  opened 
to  traffic. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  AT  LA  PAZ  AND  COCHABAMBA. 

The  American  Institute  of  Bolivia,  with  schools  at  La  Paz  and 
Cochabamba,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped,  most  useful,  prosperous, 
and  well-managed  educational  institutions  in  the  Republic.  There 
are  four  regular  departments  in  the  schools  that  make  up  the  insti- 
tute, in  which  the  primary,  intermediate,  secondary,  and  commercial 
courses  are  taught. 

The  registration  of  pupils  begins  on  December  1  of  each  year. 
The  school  opens  on  the  first  of  each  year  and  closes  about  the  middle 
of  October.  The  institute  is  subventioned  by  the  Government,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  teachers  employed  are  North  Americans.  Most 
of  the  text-books  used  are  in  the  English  language,  imported  from 
the  United  States,  and  sold  by  the  institute  to  the  pupils  at  very- 
moderate  prices. 
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The  institute  alfio  has  night  classes  for  pupils  who  can  not  attend 
the  day  sessions. 

THE  8AIPINA  SXTOAB  BBFINEBT. 

A  sugar  refinery  has  been  established  in  the  Saipina  sugar-cane 
district,  Province  of  Campero,  Bolivia.  One  of  the  largest  sugar- 
cane growers  in  that  community  interested  in  the  enterprise  is  Sr. 
Juan  de  Dios  Céspedes,  whose  sugar-cane  plantation  is  reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  modem  and  best  cultivated  in  Bolivia. 


BRAZIL 

CHANOBS  IN  CABINET. 

At  the  request  of  President  Da  Fonseca  Senhor  Lauro  MuUer  has 
accepted  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  foreign  relations,  left  vacant  by 
the  demise  of  the  lamented  Baron  Do  Rio  Branco.  The  president 
has  also  appointed  Admiral  Belfort  Viera  to  the  position  of  minister 
of  marine  in  his  cabinet,  succeeding  Admiral  Marques  Leao,  resigned. 

RATIFICATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Gk)vernment  of  Brazil  has  ratified  the  following  conventions 
and  resolutions  celebrated  by  the  Third  International  Convention  of 
American  States,  which  assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906:  Patents 
of  invention,  drawings  and  industrial  models,  trade-marks,  and  liter- 
ary and  artistic  property;  resolution  concerning  the  Pan  American 
Railway;  convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  com- 
mission of  jurists,  and  the  convention  establishing  the  status  of 
naturalized  citizens  who  again  take  up  their  residence  in  the  country 
of  their  origin.  ^ 

BUDGET  FOB  1912. 

The  budget  of  Brazil  for  1912,  which  has  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  RepubUc,  estimates  the  receipts  of 
the  present  year  at  $168,913,154.22  gold  and  the  expenditures  at 
$179,353,642.95  gold,  which  leaves  a  deficit  of  $10,440,488.73.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  itemized  account  of  the  expenditures: 

Department  of  interior  and  justice $12, 220, 767. 97 

Department  of  foreign  relations 2, 433, 470. 58 

Department  of  marine 15, 300, 974. 25 

Department  of  war 26,314,271.64 

Department  of  public  works 44, 823, 445. 80 

Department  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce 8, 480, 202. 48 

Department  of  finance 54, 240, 220. 41 

Special  disbursements 15, 540, 299. 82 

Total 179, 353, 642. 95 
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NBW  CONOBB88IONAL  BXTILDINO. 

The  Congress  of  Brazil  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  expend  up  to  $6,500,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  building 
for  the  National  Congress.  The  location  of  the  building  and  its  plans 
must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  FROM  1906  TO  1911. 

The  production  of  gold  in  Brazil  during  the  lastr  six  years  was  as 
follows: 

1906 $2,463,275 

1907 2,047,490 

1908 , 2,266,665 

1909 2,326,045 

1910 1,972,885 

9  monthfl  of  1911 1, 769, 020 

Total '. 12, 835, 380 

BLBCTBIC-LIOHT  PLANT. 

The  municipal  council  of  Santa  Rita  do  Sapuchay  has  contracted 
for  the  installation  of  an  electric-light  plant  in  that  city. 


FORMATION  OF  THB  DBPABTMENT  OF  TABATA. 

A  law  has  been  passed  creating  the  Department  of  Tarata.  The 
capital  of  the  Department  is  to  be  the  city  of  the  same  name. 

FUNDS  FOB  BUTLDINO  WORKMEN'S  HOUSBS. 

Under  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  Chile  in  1907  an  issue  of 
6,000,000  pesos^  in  bonds  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superior 
Board  of  Dwelling  Houses  for  Workmen  (Consejo  Superior  de  Habi- 
taciones para  Obreros)  to  be  used  in  such  installments  as  might  be 
considered  necessary.  The  board  recently  decided  to  place  on  the 
market  1,000,000  pesos  of  these  bonds  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to 
carry  on  its  work.  The  bonds  draw  8  per  cent  interest  and  have  a 
2  per  cent  accumulative  sinking  fund.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are 
to  be  invested  in  four  new  model  settlements  or  wards  in  Santiago. 

NBW  BXTILDINO  FOB  MININO  SCHOOL. 

The  bureau  of  public  works  has  prepared  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  building  of  the  school  of  mines  at  Santiago. 

1  Ptso  (paper)  -  10.215  United  States  gold. 
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FUNDS  FOB  SANITABY  IMPBOVBMENTS. 

The  Congress  of  Chile  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Repubhc 
to  expend  300,000  pesos  in  adopting  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases  and  for  other  uses  in  connection  with  the  sani- 
tary service  of  the  country. 

BSPINO  TTJNNBL. 

The  Espino  Tunnel,  1,470  meters  in  length  and  the  longest  tunnel 
on  the  Longitudinal  Railway,  was  completed  in  December,  1911. 

BLBCTBIC  LIGHT  AND  POWEB  PLANTS. 

Los  Andes  Electric  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  establish  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant  to  supply  light  and  power  to  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  departments  of  San  Felipe  and  Los  Andes.  Work 
must  be  commenced  on  the  plant  within  six  months  and  be  completed 
within  one  year  thereafter. 

DISCOVBBT  OF  GOLD  AT  CABBIZAL. 

According  to  a  notice  in  the  newspaper  ''La  ActuaUdad"  of  Talca, 
important  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made  at  Carrizal,  about  1^ 
leagues  from  Putu.  Samples  of  the  ores  show  them  to  be  as  rich  aa 
those  recently  found  in  Putu, 

SALTA  TO  HBJILLONBS  BAILWAT. 

The  Revista  Comercial,  of  Valparaiso,  states  that  the  Salta  to 
Mejillones  Railway  has  secured  funds  for  the  construction  of  its  line, 
and  that  work  will  be  pushed  forward  from  the  Chilean  and  Argentine 
termini  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  construction  work  on  the  Argen- 
tine side  will  start  from  Cesrilios  Station  in  the  Lema  Valley  and  at 
Mejillones  on  the  Chilean  side.  A  branch  line  will  be  built  to  Chimba, 
(Antof agasta).  The  cost  of  the  railway  is  estimated  at  £4,000,000. 
The  Argentine  Government  has  granted  a  subvention  to  the  road 
amounting  to  600,000  pesos  (peso  =  $0.425  United  States  gold). 
In  Argentina  the  line  will  pass  near  the  Concordia  mine,  the  Can- 
chare,  Cangiui,  and  Dioloque  borate  properties.  Li  Chile  it  will 
afford  transportation  to  the  sulphate  region  near  the  Laco  Mountain, 
traverse  the  Emilac  Pass,  and  enter  the  nitrate  zone  of  Augusta  Vic- 
toria and  the  vicinity  of  Boquete. 

BAILWAT  NOTES. 

The  Council  of  State  has  recommended  that  Congress  pass  a  law 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  about  $200,000  for  technical  inspec- 
tion, police,  and  other  matters  of  necessity  to  the  Longitudinal 
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Railway  ;  and  has  recommended  the  appropriation  of  approximately 
$4,500,000  for  the  construction  of  double  tracks  and  for  investment 
in  shops  and  equipment  of  the  State  railways. 

CHILBAN-BOLIVIAN  BAILWAT  CONVENTION. 

The  railway  convention,  signed  at  Santiago,  Chile,  on  May  26, 
1908,  by  the  representatives  of  the  (îovernments  of  Chile  and  BoUvia, 
was  officially  published  by  the  department  of  foreign  relations  of 
Chile  on  November  22,  1911.  This  convention  refers  to  freight 
tariffs  and  the  operation  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  and  branch 
lines. 

The  convention  cancels  the  guaranty  made  by  Chile  to  Bolivia 
in  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  October  20, 1904.  In  lieu  thereof 
Chile  agrees  to  pay  to  Bolivia  a  total  of  £1,700,000,  in  annual  install- 
ments, upon  the  completion  of  specified  sections  of  the  railway. 
Until  this  sum  shall  have  been  paid  Chile  is  to  enjoy  a  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  in  freight  charges  on  all  its  natural  products  and  on  all 
products  manufactured  in  her  country. 


FOBBION  COIOCBBCE  FUtST  NINB  MONTHS  OF  1911. 

The  foreign  conmierce  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  during  the 
first  nine  months^of  1911  amoimted  to  $29,075,286.59,  of  which 
$15,767,429.94  represented  exports,  and  $13,307,856.65  imports. 
The  following  tables  show  the  total  exports  and  imports  at  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  entry  : 


C^UKtonihouse». 


Exports. 


Arauca 

Barranquilla.. 
Baenaventuro 
Cartagena.... 
Cucuta 

§ 

Rlol 
Santamaría. 
Tmnaoo 

Total. 


Weight  in 
kUos. 


Value. 


40. 

22,738, 

3,341, 

22,460, 

4,130, 

463, 

136, 

5,873, 

88,547, 

2,981, 


980 
521  I 
489  I 
870 
490 
485  I 
781  ' 
697  1 
463 


$56, 
5,833, 
1,309, 
4,347, 

905, 
45, 
52, 

175, 
1.824. 
1,216, 


632.56 
258.62 
021.00 
535.69 
551.28 
938.00 
610.40 
637.91 
777.76 
466.72 


150,715,604  '15,767,429.94 


Imports. 


Customhoases. 


Weight  In 
kUoe. 


Arauca 26,654 

Barranquilla 1  34,287,196 

I  Buenaventura I  11,182,338 

Cartagena '  26,374,151 

'  Cucuta I  2,588,655 

1  Iplale8 !  426,217 

I  Orocue 66,735 

,  Riohacha ,  418,821 

'  Santamarta |  10,485,205 

.  Tumaoo ,  3,844,423 


Value. 


Total. 


89.700.384 


sn, 

7,143, 

1,567, 

3,274, 

301, 

48, 

H, 

48, 

109, 

787, 


969.33 
878.26 
937.62 
081.40 
362.78 
603.63 
940.40 
004.35 
824. 3G 
254.52 


13.307.856.tio 
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A  comparison  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  Colombia  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  19 11  with  the  same  period  of  1910  reveals  a  nota- 
ble increase  of  15  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  year  just  ended. 


Exports. 

KUoe. 

Value. 

IWl 

150,715,604 
129.452,962 

$15,767,429.94 
12. 646. 04<j.  08 

1910 

Ittll. 

1910. 


Imports. 


KUos. 


89,700,364 
74,173,355 


Value. 


$13,907,856.65 
12.532.307.92 


00MPIJL80BY  MHJTABT  SBBVICE. 

An  executive  decree,  which  became  effective  at  the  commencement 
of  this  year,  provides  that  all  able-bodied  Colombian  male  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  40  years  are  subject  to  compulsory  mili- 
tary service.  The  army  of  Colombia  is  made  up  of  the  regular  forces, 
the  reserves,  and  the  national  guard.  The  regular  force  consists  of 
soldiers  drafted  by  Jot;  the  reserves  are  made  up  of  Colombian  male 
citizens,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30,  who  have  not  been  chosen  by 
lot  for  service  in  the  regular  army;  and  the  national  guard  is  consti- 
tuted of  all  Colombian  citizens  between  30  and  40  years  of  age.  The 
soldiers  in-  each  branch  of  the  service  receive  military  instruction  for 
a  specified  time. 

AXJTOMOBILB  SERVICE  IN  CARTAGENA. 

A  public  automobile  service  is  to  be  established  in  Cartagena.  Six 
machines  will  be  brought  from  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  the 
service. 

PROPOSED  BREWERY  AT  CALL 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  organize  a  brewing  company 
at  Cali.     The  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  $100,000  gold. 


REDEMPTION  OF  A  BOND  ISSUE. 

Funds  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  issued  for  the  sanitation  of 
San  Jose,  Cartago,  Heredia,  and  Alajuela  became  available  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1912.  After  that  date  these  bonds  ceased  to  bear  interest. 
Payment  of  the  face  value  of  these  securities  with  accrued  interest  to 
February  3,  1912,  will  be  paid  on  the  presentation  of  the  bonds. 
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OUSTOMS  REVENUES  IN  1911. 

The  customs  revenues  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  for  1911 
amounted  to  5,829,652.99  colones  of  the  value  of  46.5  cents  American 
gold  each.     The  receipts  by  customhouses  were  as  follows: 

Colones. 

San  Jose 3, 213, 752. 64 

Limon 1, 821, 600. 45 

Puntarenas 794, 300. 00 

AaBICTTLTUBAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  Costa  Rica  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  furnishing  agricultural  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Republic.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  this  matter. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  BANK  NOTES. 

The  capital  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  having  been 
increased  from  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  colones,  the  Government  of 
that  coimtry  has  authorized  the  bank  to  issue  additional  bank  notes 
to  the  amount  of  50,000  colones.  The  total  authorized  issue  of  bank 
notes  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  is  now  255,000  colones, 
of  the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  200,000  colones,  and  of  the  Anglo-Costari- 
can  Bank  120,000  colones. 

SAN  JOSE  WATEBWOBKS. 

The  splendid  modern  waterworks  and  sewerage  system  which  will 
aflford  the  city  of  San  Jose  with  a  supply  of  potable  water  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion.  Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  entire 
installation  would  probably  be  completed  by  March,  1912.  The 
reservoir  which  will  supply  the  water  to  the  city  is  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse,  80  meters  long  and  40  meters  wide.  It  has  a  maximum  depth 
of  10  meters,  and  a  total  capacity  of  8,000,000  liters  of  water.  This 
quantity  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  city  with  water  for  a  period  of  over 
12  hours  if  for  any  reason  the  regular  supply  of  water  should  be  shut 
oflF.  The  total  cost  of  this  improvement  is  estimated  at  about 
$300,000  United  States  gold. 

HYDBAULIC  POWEB  PL.ILNT  AT  SAN  ANTONIO  DE  ALAJUELA. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  establish  a  hydraulic  power  plant 
at  San  Antonio  de  Alajuela  for  industrial  purposes.  The  waters  of 
the  Quebrada  del  Barro,  a  branch  of  the  Ciruelas  River,  will  be  uti- 
lized to  generate  power.  The  electricity  is  to  be  used  for  operating 
rice  hulling  machinery,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  carpenter  shop,  and  a 
broom  factory.  The  concession  covers  a  period  of  20  years,  and  the 
concessionaire  agrees  to  complete  the  installation  of  the  plant  within 
three  months. 
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INSPBCTINa  ABCHITBCT  FOB  PRESIDBMTIAL  PALACE. 

Sr.  Hilario  del  Castillo  y  Aviles  has  been  appointed  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  presidential 
palace  which  is  being  erected  in  Habana,  as  announced  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  Buuletin. 

XNSTBUCnON  IN  AVIATION. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  Lieut.  Arsénio  Ortiz 
to  study  aviation  at  the  Curtiss  aviation  school  in  Florida,  and  to 
obtain  a  pilot's  Ucense  for  the  manipulation  of  aeroplanes. 

BBOULATION  OF  VINEOAB  FACTOBIBS. 

A  recent  order  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  Cuba  requires  that 
vinegar  manufacturers  be  licensed  and  registered  in  the  same  manner 
as  required  of  manufacturers  of  perfumes.  The  vinegar  manufac- 
turing industry  is  also  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  Gk>vemment 
inspector.  The  purport  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  the  clandestine 
distillation  of  alcohol. 

COTTON  IN  CUBA. 

A  report  from  Deputy  Consul  General  Henry  Starrett,  at  Habana, 
(^ba,  states  that  for  the  past  three  years  a  series  of  experiments  in 
the  culture  of  sea-island  cotton  has  been  conducted  in  the  Province 
of  Pinar  del  Rio.  The  chief  desire  was  to  demonstrate  whether  or 
not  cotton  grown  in  Cuba  under  certain  conditions  of  culture  and 
planted  during  the  fall  months  would  be  troubled  with  the  boll 
weevil.  The  crop  three  years  ago  was  very  favorable  and  no  boll 
weevil  appeared.  Equally  good  were  the  results  the  following  year, 
and  this  ye^r  has  thus  far  proved  that  cotton  planted  in  September 
wiU,  with  due  care,  escape  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  and  the 
sample  of  this  year's  production  seems  to  be  of  high  grade  and  of 
exceptional  length.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  many  locaUties  in  the 
island  where  labor  conditions  and  soil  are  adapted  to  the  extensive 
raising  of  cotton  of  the  long-staple  variety,  this  matter  is  of  great 
importance. 

FOBESTAL  PBODUCTS  OF  THE  PBOVINCE  OF  CAliAGTJET. 

Much  activity  has  recently  been  shown  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
forests  of  the  Province  of  Camaguey,  the  lumber  from  which  is  par- 
ticularly prized  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  of  Cuba.  In 
December  of  last  year  the  yield  of  these  products  was  as  follows: 
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Cedar  logs ; 19, 010 

Mahogany  logs 11,400 

Majagua  logs 5 ,  500 

Acanalogs 100 

Arabo  posts 240 

Tie&— hewn 20,600 

Ties— round 10,000 

Poles  for  drying  tobacco 10, 000 

Anobas  of  mangle  bark 20, 000 

Large  quantities  of  cord  wood. 
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SBNATOB  BLABIO  VICTORIA  ELECTED  PRESIDENT. 

Senator  Eladio  Victoria,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Provisiona 
President  since  the  death  of  President  Cáceres,  November  19;  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  on  February  5,  1912. 

President  Victoria  formerly  was  in  President  Caceres's  cabinet  and 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  former  executive. 

NATIONAL  BANE  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

The  National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo  commenced  operations  in 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  on  January  29,  1912,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000.  The  bank  proposes  to  establish  branches  in  the  principal 
commercial  centers  of  the  country. 

POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPH  BUSINESS  IN  1911. 

The  domestic  business  of  the  post  offices  of  the  Republic  in  1911 
consisted  of  the  delivery  of  2,297,293  and  the  dispatch  of  2,244,147 
pieces  of  correspondence.  The  international  business  included  the 
receipt  of  724,297  pieces  of  correspondence  from  abroad,  and  the 
dispatch  of  264,787  pieces.  During  the  same  period  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  registered  52,392  letters  and  packages.  The  tele- 
grams received  at  the  different  postal-telegraph  offices  of  the  Republic 
in  1911  numbered  4,280. 

SANTO  DOMINGO  DEVELOPMENT  OO. 

The  Santo  Domingo  Development  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000, 
has  been  organized  in  Albany,  New  York.  The  company  proposes 
to  engage  in  the  development  and  exploitation  of  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  country. 
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SAN  CRISTOBAL  AOBICULTTIBAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Government  agricultural  school  at  San  Cristobal  closed  for 
vacation  last  January,  after  having  had  one  of  the  most  successful 
years  in  the  history  of  that  institution.  The  school  is  again  open,  and 
this  year's  classes  promise  to  be  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  than  ever 
before.  A  good  work  is  being  done  by  the  institution  in  imparting 
practical  agr;icultural  instruction  to  young  men  who  expect  to  follow 
scientific  agriculture  as  a  life  calling. 

PX7BLIC  CONSTRUCTION  IN  MACOBIS. 

An  appropriation  of  $21,000  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of 
a  jail  at  San  Francisco  de  Macoris.  Of  this  amount  the  city  of 
Macoris  contributed  $10,000. 

ELBCTRIC-LIOHT  INSTALLATIONS. 

A  contract  has  been  concluded  for  the  installation  of  a  lighting 
plant  of  suflScient  capacity  to  supply  electricity  to  the  towns  of  San 
Gerónimo,  Villa  Duarte,  and  San  Carlos. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BEPX7BLIC. 

In  accordance  with  the  constitutional  provision  Sr.  Don  Carlos 
Freile  Zaldumbide,  president  of  the  Senate,  is  now  President  ad 
interim  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  filling  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  President  Estrada. 

APPBOPBIATION  FOR  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  sum  of  12,000  sucres^  has  been  included  in  the  budget  for  the 
expenses  of  the  national  conservatory  of  music  for  1912,  and  28,000 
sucres  for  the  school  of  fine  arts  for  the  same  year.  Both  of  these 
institutions  are  located  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

BEOBOANIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  board  of  public  instruction  has  reorganized  the  personnel  of 
the  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  in  the  University  of  Guayas. 
Changes  have  also  been  made  in  the  faculties  of  the  ' 'Benigno  Malo'^ 
College  of  Cuenca  and  in  the  military  college  of  the  RepubUc. 

iSüore-l0.40  U.  S.  gold. 
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NEW  MAP  OF  EASTERN  ECUABOB. 

S.  Julian  Fabre  has  drawn  a  new  map  of  eastern  Ecuador,  known  as 
the  "R^6n  Oriental/'  and  has,  at  the  request  of  the  department' 
of  public  instruction,  sent  the  same  to  the  school  of  fine  arts  at  Quito 
to  be  lithographed  in  the  works  of  that  institution. 

COTTON  FACTORY  IN  EASTERN  ECUADOR. 

A  cotton  factory  is  being  constructed  at  Tena  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Republic.  The  consumption  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  regions 
tributary  to  Tena,  Ñapo,  and  Archidona  is  estimated  at  about  100,000 
yards  annually.  An  abundance  of  cotton  of  good  quality  grows  in 
this  region  during  the  entire  year. 

DATA  CONCERNING  aUATAQXTIL. 

An  illustrated  book,  entitled  ^'Guayaquil  en  la  mano,''  containing 
commercial  statistics  and  other  data  regarding  the  port  of  Guaya- 
quil, is  being  prepared  and  will  soon  be  published. 

PROPOSED  BRIDOE  OVER  THE  CHOTA  RIVER. 

The  citizens  of  Bolivar  Parish,  in  the  Province  of  Imbabura,  have 
petitioned  the  department  of  public  works  for  a  fund  of  13,000  sucres 
to  erect  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  Chota  River  at  a  point  known  as 
'Tusig." 


SILVER  LEAD  ORES  IN  CHIANTLA. 

Silver-bearing  lead  ores  have  been  discovered  at  a  point  known  as 
Barranca  Oscura  in  the  municipality  of  Chiantla,  Department  of 
Huehuetongo.  The  mine  has  been  denounced  and  the  owner  proposes 
to  engage  in  its  exploitation. 

EXPOSITION  OF  NATIVE  WOODS,  FIBERS,  AND  PLANTS. 

An  exposition  of  Guatemalan  woods,  fibers,  plants  and  products 
thereof,  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  during  the  annual 
educational  celebration  known  as  the  ''Fiestas  de  Minera"  (Festivals 
of  Minerva)  on  October  29,  30,  and  31,  1912.  The  exhibits  will  be 
divided  into  five  groups,  namely:  (1)  Fibrous  plants;  (2)  oleaginous 
plants;  (3)  plants  producing  tannin  ;  (4)  plants  and  insects  producing 
dyes;  and  (5)  a  study  of  the  plants  and  products  of  the  fotegoing 
groups. 

Exhibits  of  the  various  construction  and  cabinet  woods  of  the 
Republic,  as  well  as  displays  of  furniture  and  other  articles  made  from 
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tho  native  woods  of  the  country,  will  form  special  features  of  the  expo- 
sition.^ A  committee  consisting  of  the  following  prominent  men  has 
been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  exposition: 

Secretary  of  state  and  fomento^  chairman. 

Director  general  of  agriculture. 

Director  general  of  public  works 

Director  general  of  industries. 

Lie.  Juan  J.  Rodriguez. 

Lie.  Isaac  Sierra. 

Lie.  Pedro  Arenales,  jr. 

Engineer  Jorge  Garcia  Salas. 

Sr.  Rafael  Sotomayor. 

PBOSPBBITY  OF^GUATEICALAN  BANKS. 

The  net  profits  of  the  bank  of  Guatemala  for  the  second  half  of  191 1 
amoimted  to  $1,403,234.28  national  currency,  and  the  net  gain  of  the 
American  Bank  during  the  same  period  was  $601,401.77  national 
currency.  (The  peso,  va  ued  at  about  $0.40,  is  the  unit  of  national 
currency.) 


SUPPLY  OF  SHOBT-STBAW  PINB  TIHBBB. 

As  is  commonly  known  there  are  forests  of  hardwoods,  dyewoods, 
and  cabinet  woods  of  many  kinds  and  values  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 
In  addition  to  these,  large  quantities  of  short-pine  timber  of  the  very 
best  quality  exist  in  some  of  the  wooded  districts  of  the  coimtry,  and 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  could  be  cut  and  sawed  from  this  pine.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  at  no  distant  date  there  will  be  consider- 
able activity  in  the  exploitation  of  these  timber  and  precious  wood 
resources  of  the  Republic. 


BLBCTION  OF  PBBS£DBNT,  VICE  PBES£DBNT,  AND  JUDOBS  OF  THB 

SUPBBME  COITBT. 

On  January  8,  1912,  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
issued  a  decree  declaring  the  following  officers  elected: 

Gen.  Manuel  Bonilla,  President,  and  Dr.  Francisco  Bográn,  Vice 
President  of  the  Republic  for  the  constitutional  period  of  1912  to  1916. 
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The  following  persons  were  declared  elected  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  same  period:  Rafael  Alvaredo  Manzano,  Pedro  J. 
Bustillo,  Leandro  Yalladares,  Francisco  Escobar,  and  Jerónimo 
Zelaya.  The  associate  judges  elected  were  J.  Daniel  Boquin, 
Presentación  Quesada,  and  Emilio  Mazier. 

NBW  TELBOBAPH  LINBS. 

New  telegraph  hnes  have  beeû  constructed  to  Vado  Ancho,  district 
of  Texiguat,  department  of  El  Paraiso,  and  to  Mercedes  de  Oriente, 
district  of  San  Antonio  del  Norte,  department  of  La  Paz.  These 
Unes  were  opened  to  public  service  in  December  of  last  year. 

COAL  DBPOSITS  AT  TTJSCABAN. 

It  is  reported  that  Gen.  Calixto  Marin  has  discovered  valuable^ 
deposits  of  carboniferous  ores  near  the  mining  town  of  Yuscaran. 
The  quality  of  the  coal  and  the  extent  of  the  deposits  have  not  yet 
been  determined,  but  if  coal  of  good  quality  is  found  in  that  vicinity 
it  will  greatly  aid  in  the  development  of  the  numerous  copper  and  iron 
mines  in  that  district. 


BBCEIFT8  AND  BXPENDITT7BES  DITBINO  FISCAL  YEAB  1910-11. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  during 
the  fiscal  year  1910-11  were  as  follows: 

Pesos.» 

Receipts. Ill,  142,401. 91 

Expenditures 100, 913, 923. 76 

ExcesB  of  receipts  over  expendituree 10, 228, 478. 15 

The  receipts  were  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Pesos. 

Customs  duties  on  foreign  commerce 51, 873, 021. 39 

Internal  taxes 32, 858, 504. 00 

Internal  taxes  in  the  district  and  territories 12, 309, 873. 36 

Public  service,  etc 14,101,003.16 

Total 111,142,401.91 

noaOBATION,  FISCAL  YEAB  1910-11. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910-11,  that  is,  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June 
30,  1911,  79,484  immigrants  entered  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

1  Peso  =3  about  50  cents  United  St&tes  gold. 
26326— BulK  No,  3—12 ^9 
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XODBL  FAB1C8  IN  MICHOACAN. 

Capitalists  from  the  United  States  are  to  establish  model  farms  in 
the  State  of  Michoacan.  Through  an  understanding  with  the  Mexi- 
can Government  the  working  of  these  farms  is  to  be  explained  to 
land  owners  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  other  persons  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  similar  farms. 

PBOPOSBD   NATIONALIZATION  OF  THB   PBTBOLEUM  nVDUBTBT. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  by  the  Mexican  Government  for 
the  nationalization  of  the  petroleum  industry  of  the  Republic.  One 
of  the  principal  petroleum  companies  has  agreed  to  transfer  its  hold- 
ings to  the  State,  and  it  is  thought  that  other  companies  will  soon 
take  similar  action. 

BXTBNSION  OF  TBAXWAT  LINES  IN  THE  FBDEBAL  DISTRICT. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  extension  of  the  tramway  lines  in  Mexico 
City  and  the  Federal  district  is  $750,000,  and  the  employment  of 
2,000  men  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  works.  Electricity  will 
be  employed  as  a  motive  power. 


^fl^iSg- 


NICARAGUA 


SALE  OF  LANDS  NEAB  BLTTBFIELDS. 


The  Deitrick  land  concession  in  the  vicinity  of  Bluefields  comprises 
an  area  of  1,000,000  hectares,  or  about  2,500,000  acres.  Of  the  land 
embraced  in  this  concession,  1,197,275  acres  have  been  sold  and 
4,730  acres  are  already  under  cultivation.  The  minimum  price  of 
this  land,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  banana  culture  is  $4  per 
hectare. 

LAW  OF  OrVlL  MABBIAGE. 

The  law  of  civil  marriage,  passed  by  Congress  on  December  27, 
1911,  provides  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  the  civil  code  referring 
to  marriage  shall  be  construed  as  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  1893> 
or  to  its  amendments  of  1896,  or  to  the  constitution  of  1905,  or  to 
the  law  of  guaranties  of  September  15,  1910,  or  to  the  constitution 
which  became  effective  March  1,  1912. 

NEW  ISST7E  OF  POSTAGE  STAKPS. 

A  new  issue  of  postage  stamps,  bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  Central 
America,  the  statue  of  the  Republic,  and  a  locomotive,  went  into 
circulation  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
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NAMB  OF  NICABAOXTAN  CI7BBBNCT. 

The  name  of  the  new  money  of  Nicaragua  which  will  be  placed  in 
circulation  is  "cristobals/'  The  business  of  the  coimtry  will  now  be 
carried  on  in  ^'cristobals"  instead  of  "pesos"  as  heretofore. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NICABAGTJA. 

The  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  mention  of  which  was  made  in 
the  February  Bulletin,  is  an  institution  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$5,000,000.  According  to  its  charter  the  company  is  empowered  to 
act  as  the  fiscal  and  disbiursing  agent  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
and  to  be  the  depository  of  the  Government  funds  of  the  nation.  It 
shall  also  put  into  effect  and  maintain  a  currency  system  in  Nica- 
ragua, to  issue  bank  notes,  gold,  silver,  and  other  coins.  The  incor- 
porators are  James  Brown,  Frederick  Strauss,  and  Thatcher  M. 
Brown. 


WniBLESS  TBLBOBAPH  STATION  AT  COLON. 

The  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Colon,  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  be  equipped  for  direct  communication  with 
Washington,  San  Francisco,  and  other  principal  points,  and  a  model 
plant  is  being  erected  by  a  group  of  experts  in  the  wireless  service. 

THB  INTBBNATIONAL  INSTJBANCB  COMPANY  IN  1911. 

The  International  Insiurance  Co.,  of  Panama,  issued  1,145  fire 
insurance  policies  in  1911,  of  a  total  value  of  $3,403,418,  the  premium 
on  which  amounted  to  $89,359.49.  The  same  company  wrote  mari- 
time insurance  during  the  year  mentioned  to  the  amoimt  of  $1,364,- 
825.24,  on  which  premiums  were  collected  aggregating  $13,945.26. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  company  from  aU  sources  in  1911  were 
$124,187.92  and  the  total  expenditures  $98,977.08. 

TAXICAB  SBBVICB  IN  PANAMA  AND  COLON. 

A  company  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  taxicab  and  automobile  transportation 
business  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 
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THE  PABAGUAYAN  PXAO  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  National  Board  of  Education  of  Paraguay  has  ordered  the 
Paraguayan  flag  unfurled  over  all  public  schools  of  the  country 
during  school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism and  respect  for  the  national  emblem. 

SBTTLEKENT  OF  THE  ANOLO-PABAGUAYA  COMPANY'S  CLAIM. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  and  the  Anglo-Paraguaya  Co.  have 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  understanding  with  reference  to  the  question 
arising  over  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in  the  Chaco  district.  The 
matter  is  now  settled  by  the  Government  paying  to  the  company  a 
specified  price,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Anglo-Paraguaya  Co. 
relinquishes  all  its  rights  to  the  disputed  lands.  The  full  text  of  the 
decree  adjusting  this  matter  is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  a 
recent  issue. 

THE  COBDILLEBA  DB  CAAOUAZU. 

The  branch  of  the  Central  Paraguayan  Railway,  which  is  planned 
to  run  from  Villarica  to  the  Brazilian  frontier,  will  cross  the  Cordil- 
lera de  Caaguazu,  the  highest  point  on  the  proposed  line.  The  work 
on  this  branch  was  commenced  in  November,  1911,  and  is  being 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  town  of  Caaguazu, 
about  60  kuometers  from  Villarica,  is  the  most  important  point  on  the 
survey.  This  branch  road,  which  is  sometimes  knowTi  as  the  Trans- 
Paraguayan,  will  traverse  a  rich  region  of  wooded  and  grazing  lands 
extending  from  the  Tebicury  River  over  an  immense  area  of  territory. 


MEDICAL  CONGBESSES  FOB  PEBU. 

Both  the  Fourth  Latin  American  Medical  Congress,  which  met  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Medical  Congress,  which 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  have  designated  the  city  of  Lima 
as  the  place  of  their  next  meetings,  and  for  the  inauguration  at  that 
time,  of  an  international  exposition  of  hygiene.     The  Government  of 
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Peru  has  accepted  the  designation  and  has  appropriated  £10,000 
($48,500)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these  congresses  and  of  the 
international  exposition  of  hygiene,  all  of  which  are  to  be  held  at 
Lima  during  the  first  week  of  August,  1913. 

The  Government  of  Peru  suggests  that  the  congresses  be  held 
together  under  the  names  of  the  Fifth  Latin  American  Medical 
Congress,  and  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Medical  Congress,  the  National 
Exposition  of  Hygiene  to  be  a  part  of  the  former.  The  minister  of 
foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  Peru  will  officially  invite 
the  different  American  Governments  to  participate  in  these  con- 
gresses and  exposition. 

The  following  physicians,  with  headquarters  at  Lima,  have  been 
chosen  officers  of  the  oi^anizing  board:  Dr.  Ernesto  Odriozola, 
chairman;  Dr.  David  Matto,  vice  chairman;  Dr.  Leónidas  Avendafio, 
secretary  general,  and  Dr.  Julian  Arce,  treasurer. 

APPROPRIATION  FOB  STT7DBNTS'  CONOBESS. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  has  appropriated  £4,000 
($19,400)  for  the  expenses  of  the  Congress  of  Students  which  will 
meet  at  lima  in  July  of  the  present  year.  The  president  of  the 
congress  is  Dr.  Carlos  Concha,  and  the  secretaries  are  Messrs.  Luis 
Antonio  Eguiguren  and  Alberto  UUoa  Sotomayor. 

NAUnOAL  SCHOOL  AT  PAITA. 

The  Congress  of  Peru  has  enacted  a  law  establishing  a  nautical 
school  at  Paita  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic.  The  expenses 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  school  are  to  be  included 
in  the  general  budget  of  the  department  of  war  and  marine. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTE  AT  ABEQUIPA. 

A  teachers'  institute  was  established,  last  February,  at  Arequipa, 
Peru.  The  noted  Peruvian  educator  and  scholar,  Sr.  Luis  H. 
Bouroncle  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  institution. 

POTABLE  WATEB  SUPPLY  FOB  TBUJILLO. 

The  city  council  of  Trujillo  has  decided  to  supply  the  city  of 
Trujillo  with  potable  water  in  accordance  with  the  plans  submitted 
by  the  appointed  civil  engineer.  The  approximate  cost  of  the 
installation  is  to  be  £25,425  ($123,311). 
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SPECIAL  STTTDIBS  FOB  OONSXTLAB  OOBPS. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  9  last  provides  that  the  consuls  of 
Salvador  abroad  shall  pursue  special  studies  during  their  incumbency. 
In  the  future  all  Salvadorean  consuls  who  are  citizens  of  the  Republic 
will  be  required  to  make  special  studies  on  subjects  selected  with  the 
approval  of  the  department  of  pubUc  instruction,  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  accredited.  For  the  present  the  consular  officer  at 
Paris  will  study  bacteriology;  at  Geneva,  criminal  law;  at  Antwerp, 
commercial  science;  and  the  one  at  London,  finance. 

BBVBNXJE  FBOK  SEALBD  PAPBB  IN  1011. 

The  revenue  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  from  the  sale  of  sealed 
paper  in  1911  amounted  to  335,861  pesos  (approximately  $13,500). 

FOBBIGN  COMMBBCB  FOB  10  YEABS. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Salvador  from  1901  to  1910,  inclusive, 
amounted  to  $95,358,333,  of  which  $36,173,243  represent  imports,  and 
$59,185,090  exports.  The  principal  exports  were  coflfee,  ores,  indigo, 
sugar,  hides,  rubber,  and  rice.  The  largest  importations  were  from 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  The  im- 
ports from  the  Central  American  States  during  this  period  aggregated 
$1,077,806. 

MONUMENT  TO  OEN.  FBANCISOO  MÉNDEZ. 

'*La  Concordia,*'  a  society  of  artisans  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador, 
has  initiated  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  memory 
of  Gen.  Francisco  Méndez,  a  former  president  of  the  Republic.  Funds 
are  to  be  obtained  by  popular  subscription,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  having  already  been  obtained  for  this  purpose.  The  statue  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  federal  capital. 

ANTI-HYDBOPHOBIA  INSTITUTE. 

An  anti-hydrophobia  institute  has  been  added  to  the  Rosales  Hospi- 
tal in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.    The  institute  is  modeled  after  the 
one  established  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  founded  in  Central  America. 
426 
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NEW  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  TABIFF. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  11,  1912,  prescribes  the  following 
telegraph  and  telephone  tariffs  effective  February  1,  1912: 

G«DtAyot. 

Telegrama  of  from  1  to  5  words,  in  the  Republic 18 

For  each  additional  five  words  or  fraction  thereof 18 

Local  telegrams  in  cities  and  towns,  per  word  (no  charge  for  a  message  to  be  less 

than  6  centavos) 1 

Local  telephone  messages,  per  2  minutes  or  fraction  thereof 12 

Long  distance  telephone  messages,  per  2  minutes  or  fraction  thereof 24to36 

Requests  for  persons  to  communicate  by  telephone,  regardless  of  whether  the 

person  responds  or  not each . .      12 

Of  the  revenues  received  from  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service 
25  per  cent  must  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  materials, 
etc.,  for  the  wireless-telegraph  service. 


NATIONAL  ntBiaATION  CONGRESS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Nineteenth  National  Irrigation  Congress 
which  was  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  5-9, 1911,  have  appeared 
in  book  form,  and  the  Bulletin  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  this  comprehensive  and  valuable  brochure.  The  sessions  of  this 
last  gathering  were  perhaps  the  most  successful  ever  held  by  this 
great  organization,  which  has  for  its  motto,  ''Save  the  forests,  store 
the  floods,  reclahn  the  deserts,  make  homes  on  the  land.''  Several  of 
the  Latin  American  Republics  had  representatives  in  attendance  at 
the  meetings  while  frequent  references  were  made  to  the  progress  of 
the  American  Republics  along  the  lines  of  scientific  development  of 
the  soil. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  PISCICTTLTTTRE. 

Carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  fishing  station 
measure,  the  Grovemment  of  Uruguay  has  engaged  Mr.  Nelson  Wisner, 
an  expert  in  fish  culture,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Mr.  Wisner  is  a 
North  American,  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in  the  scientific 
development  of  hatcheries,  and  was  connected  at  various  times  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
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BHLABOBMBMT  07  X7BBAHO  PABQITB. 

The  Parque  Urbano  in  Montevideo  is  to  be  enlarged  by  tlie  purchase 
of  adjoining  property,  including  nearly  half  of  the  âhore  front  of 
the  bay.  The  plans  contemplate  maUng  this  park  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  beautiful  in  South  America. 

CBRBAL  OBOPS,  SEASON  1010-11. 

An  interesting  report  has  been  submitted  by  Consul  F.  W.  Goding, 
at  Montevideo,  showing  the  area  cultivated  in  the  RepubUc  with 
cereal  crops.  During  the  year  1910-11,  the  total  acreage  is  given 
at  840,790,  which  includes  an  estimate  of  about  70,000  acres  for  the 
Departments  of  San  Joee,  Minas,  Salto,  and  Cerro  Largo,  from  which 
districts  the  exact  totals  were  not  at  hand  when  the  report  was  pre- 
pared. The  harvest  of  all  the  cereals,  according  to  the  incomplete 
returns,  was  207,362  tons. 

DBVELOPKENT  OF  WATER  POWEB. 

The  Btn-LBTiN  is  in  receipt  of  an  extensive  report  on  the  projected 
development  of  the  water  power  of  Uruguay  submitted  by  United 
States  Consul  Frederic  W.  Groding,  at  Montevideo.  This  is  of 
particular  importance,  because  of  the  intimate  relationship  which 
the  future  of  this  progressive  country  bears  to  the  appropriate 
utilization  of  her  streams. 

BEDUCED  BATES  FOB  ELECTBIC  POWEB. 

The  power  house  in  Montevideo  has  been  authorized  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  supplying  electricity  for 
motive  power.  The  charge  for  monthly  consumption  up  to  1,000 
kilowatt  horsepowers  will  be  5J  cents  per  kilowatt;  for  the  excess 
from  1,000  to  2,000,  4  cents;  from  2,000  to  3,000,  3  cents;  and  over 
3,000,  2  cents.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest  tariffs  in  force  in  South 
America. 


VENEZUELA 


PAYMENT  MADE  X7NDEB  THE  PBOTOOOLS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  payments  made  under  Üie  protocols  of  Washington  of  1903  to 
Belgium,  France,  Mexico,  United  States,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  up  to  November  30,  1911,  amounted  to  15,817,131,30 
bolivars.*    The    recognized    amount    of    the    original    claims   was 

1  BoUyar— spprozlmately  10.198  United  States  f^old. 
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21,106,486.06  bolivars,  so  there  remained  an  unpaid  balance  at  that 
time  of  5,289,354.76  boHvars.  The  foregoing  does  not  include  the 
amounts  paid  to  Gennany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  aggregating 
17,835,150.18  boUvars,  adjudicated  by  the  mixed  commission  es- 
tablished under  the  protocols  of  Washington  of  1903. 

OONSTJLAB  FBBS,  FISCAL  YEAB  1910-11. 

The  fees  collected  by  the  Venezuelan  consulates  during  the  fiscal 
year  July,  1910,  to  June,  1911,  with  the  exception  of  Santander, 
Spain,  a  report  from  which  had  not  been  received  at  the  time  these 
figures  were  compiled,  agrega  ted  1,124,062.11  bohvars. 

BESTBICTIONS  OK  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  GK)LD  COIN. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  16,  1912,  prohibits  the  importation 
into  Venezuela  of  gold  coin  which  is  lacking  in  weight  and  fineness 
under  the  Venezuelan  law.  All  gold  coins  brought  into  the  RepubUc 
will  be  carefully  inspected  by  a  Government  assayer,  and  if  not  up 
to  the  requirements  in  fineness  and  weight  a  heavy  fine  will  be  im- 
posed upon  the  importer.  The  importation  of  perforated,  worn,  or 
smooth  gold  coins  is  prohibited. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

The  National  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  in  Caracas,  at  present 
under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuma,  furnishes  practical 
instruction  in  eight  different  branches,  namely,  lithographing, 
bookbinding,  pattern  making,  upholstering,  mechanics,  black- 
smithing,  foundry  and  carpentry  work.  A  new  division  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  mechanism,  operation,  and  use  of  automobiles  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  department  of  mechanics,  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic  has  donated  an  automobUe  to  be  used  by  the  students 
for  this  purpose.  The  school  has  a  night  department,  which  is 
patronized  by  artisans  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  classes. 

*  SCHOOL  nCPROVEMBNTS. 

A  recent  presidential  decree  provides  for  the  creation  of  unproved 
schools  in  large  centers  of  population  through  consoUdation  of 
previously  existing  smaller  schools,  according  to  a  report  from  United 
States  Consul  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  at  La  Guaira.  A  later  decree, 
moreover  provides  for  physical  exercise  for  the  pupils.  The  decree 
states  that  the  larger  schools  shall  be  equipped  with  a  set  of  the 
articles  for  "baseball,''  as  well  as  other  apparatus  for  a  gymnasium. 
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PB0P08BD  BASLWAY  FBOK  0ABACA8  TO  aUATIBB. 

The  Govemment  of  Venezuela  has  granted  a  concession  for  the 
construction  of  a  steam  or  electric  railway  from  Caracas  to  Guatire, 
via  Guaremas.  This  railway  will  pass  through  a  fertile  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  section,  and  will  open  up  to  development  and 
exploitation  a  rich  timber  and  mining  zone.  The  line  is  to  be  com- 
pleted within  four  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  99  years,  will  become  the  property  of  the 
Govemment  with  all  its  rolling  stock  and  appurtenances.  The 
gauge  of  the  raUway  is  to  be  1  meter  6  centimeters,  the  minimum 
radius  of  curves  60  meters,  and  the  maximum  grade  3  per  cent. 
The  freight  and  passenger  rates  to  be  charged  to  the  Govemment 
are  to  be  one-half  of  the  regular  tariff  rates,  and  the  mails  are  to  he 
carried  free. 
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THE  growth  of  interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  a  greater  desire  on  their  part  to  know 
more  of  the  United  States  is  so  noticeable  that  it  is  fitting  that 
special  reference  should  be  made  of  this  fact  which  is  brought 
so  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  Pan  American  Union  through  its  broad 
correspondence.  True,  reference  has  been  frequently  made  in  these 
editorial  columns  to  the  increase  of  attention  which  the  American 
Republics  are  giving  to  each  other,  but  there  is  such  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  a  new  and  spreading  mutual  sympathy  or  spirit  of  acquaintance 
among  them,  that  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  brought  out.  Every  day 
letters  are  received  by  the  Director  General  from  representative  and 
influential  men  living  not  only  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America, 
but  in  European  countries,  and  even  in  those  of  Asia,  declaring  their 
interest  in  Pan  American  affairs,  in  the  material,  commercial,  economic, 
and  social  development  of  the  Latin  American  countries  and  in  the  work 
which  the  Pan  American  Union  is  doing.  They  ask  that  the  publica- 
tions of  this  institution  be  sent  to  them  while  many  of  them  are  becom- 
ing subscribers  to  the  Bulletin.  A  particularly  significant  feature  of 
the  situation  is  the  interest  which  the  editors  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  world  are  manifesting  in  the  efforts  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
make  better  known  the  resources,  the  progress,  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  countries  of  America,  and  they  are  finding,  according  to  their  own 
words,  that  the  Bulletin  is  the  only  semiofficial  publication  which  con- 
tinually furnishes  them  with  the  data  that  they  desire. 

All  this  is  not  said  in  any  sense  of  self-praise  for  the  Pan  American 
Union,  or  for  its  Bulletin,  but  simply  to  state  facts  and  to  call  them  to 
the  particular  attention  of  occasional  persons  who  do  not  appreciate 
what  this  office  and  its  publications  are  accomplishing.  These  persons 
are  invited  to  call  at  the  Pan  American  Union  Building  and  inspect  the 
letters  confirming  the  statements  of  this  editorial. 
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LUNCHEON    TO    ARiiENTINE    MINISTER. 

On  the  2oth  of  March  the  minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Dr. 
Rómulo  S.  Naón,  left  the  United  States  for  Buenos  Aires.  He  will  be 
gone  about  two  months  and  then  return  to  the  United  States  for  a  brief 
stay  before  going  back  again  to  his  country  to  accept  a  position  as 
Deputy  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Argentine  Congress. 
Dr.  Naón  has  made  a  distinct  place  for  himself  in  the  diplomatic  life  of 
Washington,  and  it  is  a  source  of  general  regret  that  he  is  not  to  remain 
here  for  a  longer  period.  On  the  19th  of  March  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  the  United  States  gave  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  in  New  York 
City,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  leading  men  of  that 
city.  Hon.  Henry  White,  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society  and 
former  United  States  ambassador  to  France  and  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference,  made  a  brief 
address,  expressing  regret  that  Dr.  Naón  was  to  leave  the  United  States 
and  congratulating  him  upon  the  brilliant  career  before  him  in  his  own 
country.  Dr.  Naón  replied,  stating  that  he  had  greatly  enjoyed  his  stay 
in  this  country  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  in  his 
own  country  still  more  friendly  relations  between  Argentina  and  the 
United  States. 


AN    OPINION    FROM    A   GREAT    BRAZILIAN    NEWSPAPER. 

The  Jornal  do  Commercio,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  Latin  America,  in  its  issue  of  January  18,  191 2, 
contains  a  complimentary  reference  to  the  recently  published  book  of 
the  Director  General  entitled,  "The  Pan  American  Union — Peace,  Friend- 
ship, Commerce."  The  following  is  a  translation  into  English  from  the 
Portuguese  of  part  of  this  reference  : 

Mr.  Barrett  feels  with  ardor  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  of  which  he  is 
the  director  general,  and  he  is  a  sincere  enthusiast  of  Pan  Americanism.  For  this 
reason  he  studies,  keenly  analyzes,  and  disseminates  broadcast  information  concerning 
the  conditions  of  the  Americas  and  the  activities  of  the  Union  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  with  a  real  fondness,  sincerity,  and  enjoyment.  For  him  the  phenomena 
which  contribute  to  closer  Pan  American  relationship  are  symptoms  of  victory,  and 
must  be  proclaimed  as  an  evidence  of  hope.  The  book  he  has  just  published  is,  like 
his  previous  works,  vibrant  with  enthusiasm  and  bri.mful  of  facts.  The  spirit  of  the 
book  corresponds  in  the  same  degree  to  the  high  enthusiasm  of  this  international 
officer,  while  the  conditions  of  tlie  Latin  American  countries  described  are  as  <;om- 
prehensive  as  facts  and  figures  will  permit. 

*♦***♦* 


THE    NEW   PERUVIAN    MINISTER. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  off  the  press  there  should 
have  arrived  from  Lima  the  new  minister  of  Peru  to  the  United  States, 
Hon.  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet.     Mr.  Pezet  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
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Argentine  Minister  at  Washington  who  left  the  United  States  on  March  20  for  a  visit  of  several  months 
to  bis  country.  The  day  prior  to  his  leaving,  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  tendered 
a  luncheon  in  his  honor  at  the  City  Midday  Club  of  New  York. 
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most  representative  of  the  younger  Peruvian  diplomats,  and  will  make  a 
valuable  member  .of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
His  last  post  was  that  of  PeruWan  minister  to  Panama,  a  position  which 
he  filled  with  particular  credit.  He  has  also  ser\ed  his  country  previously 
in  the  United  States,  first  as  secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Legation  and 
later  as  chargé  d'affaires. 

DISCOVERY   OF   COAL    IN    BOLIVIA. 

If  the  news  from  Bolivia  that  good  coal  can  be  found  near  Lake  Titi- 
caca is  confirmed,  this  discovery  will  mean  much  for  the  industrial 
development  of  that  country.  To-day  it  suffers  from  the  handicap  of 
being  obliged  to  import  most  of  its  coal  from  Great  Britain  or  Australia, 
and  then  to  bring  it  by  rail  and  sea  upon  the  plateau  where  Lake  Titi- 
caca is  located,  making  the  cost  too  prohibitive  for  successful  use  in 
industrial  purposes. 


VISIT   OF   MR.    ADAMS  TO   VENEZUELA. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  Franklin  Adams,  the  editor  of 
the  Bulletin,  is  making  an  extended  trip  for  study  and  rest  through 
Venezuela,  including  brief  stops  at  Panama,  Colombia,  and  possibly 
at  some  other  points  in  the  Caribbean.  Mr.  Adams  is  accompanied  on 
this  journey  by  his  wife,  who  has  made  a  distinct  reputation  for  herself 
as  a  lecturer  on  Latin-American  countries.  The  results  of  their  trip  will 
be  made  known  to  the  public  through  articles  by  Mr.  Adams  on  his 
return  and  through  illustrated  lectures  by  Mrs.  Adams. 


THE    nineteenth   CONGRESS   OF    AMERICANISTS. 

The  nineteenth  session  of  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists 
will  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1914.  This  Congress  convenes  every 
two  years,  and  alternates  its  sessions  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  Its  object  is  the  historical  and  anthropological  study  of  the  two 
Americas  and  their  inhabitants.  The  meeting  of  191 2  will  be  held  in 
London  during  May,  and  on  this  occasion  it  will  be  decided  at  what 
place  in  the  United  States  the  Congress  will  hold  its  session  two  years 
hence.  The  prevailing  feeling  among  foreign  delegates  to  the  last  Con- 
gress of  Americanists  in  1910  was  that  the  most  suitable  city  for  the  con- 
vention in  1 914  is  Washington,  D.  C.  The  capital  of  the  United  States 
can  offer  to  the  delegates  unsurpassed  advantages  in  the  historical  and 
anthropological  collections  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  as 
well  as  great  library  and  other  facilities.  It  is,  furthermore,  a  potent 
attraction  to  foreign  visitors  as  the  seat  of  the  American  Government, 
the  city  of  many  scientific  laboratories  and  the  home  of  a  large  number 
of  American  men  of  science  engaged  in  research  bearing  on  the  subjects 
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HON.  HENRY  WHITE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Mr.  White,  who  was  elected  president  of  the  socricty  at  the  meeting  held  in  New  York  City  on  February 
15, 1912.  was  formerly  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  France  and  Italy,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  at 'Buenos  .Vires,  in  1910. 
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to  which  the  Congress  is  devoted.  The  Pan  American  Union  certainly 
hopes  that  Washington  may  be  selected  for  this  next  great  gathering, 
and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  various  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  with  the  scientific  organizations  of  the 
city  in  making  that  gathering  a  notable  success. 


FREE    MARKETS    IN    IRUGUAV. 

Uruguay  is  certainly  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  progressive  countries 
of  Latin  America,  and  its  experiments  in  economic  development  are 
interesting  to  follow.  The  municipal  government  of  Montevideo,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  from  the  United  States  Minister,  Nicolay  A.  Grevstad,  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  which  is  a  serious  question  there  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States  and  P^urope,  has  established  so-called  free 
markets.  The  first  of  these  was  opened  December  12  and  others  have 
been  started  since  then.  In  order  to  have  these  properly  administrated, 
the  bureau  of  markets  fixes  the  prices  on  articles  sold  at  the  free 
markets  each  day.  Great  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  the  true  and  fair 
prices  and  thus  far  no  fault  is  reported  to  have  been  found  on  this  score. 
Price  lists  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places,  where  all  buyers  can  see 
them  and  venders  must  sell  at  these  figures  if  they  desire  to  trade  at 
the  markets.  The  attendance  averages  from  2,500  to  3,000  people, 
mostly  women  of  the  poorer  classes. 


OPINION    OF    A    DISTINGUISHED   EDITOR. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  continually  quotations  from  all  letters  which 
the  Pan  American  Union  is  receiving  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
work  which  it  is  doing  in  promoting  commerce,  friendship,  and  peace 
among  the  American  nations.  There  is  danger,  moreover,  that  if  we  do 
continually  quote  these  we  will  be  accused  of  our  giving  too  much  atten- 
tion to  self-praise.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is  a  brief  line  from  a 
man  of  high  standing  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the  Director  General,  Mr.  Windrim, 
president  of  The  Evening  Telegraph,  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  most 
representative  and  responsible  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  says: 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  accomplishing  a  wonderful  work,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations. 


THE    AMERICAN   JOURNAL   OF   INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 

It  is  significant  of  the  development  of  closer  relations  between  North 
and  South  America  that  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  has 
decided  to  issue  regularly  a  Spanish  edition  of  its  quarterly,  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  International  Law.     Under  the  direction  of  its  editor, 
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James  Brown  Scott,  this  journal  has  made  a  distinct  mark  for  itself,  and 
has  reached  a  position  of  education  and  influence  in  circles  interested  in 
international  law  which  must  be  most  gratifying  to  the  editor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law.  Its  plan  to  pub- 
lish a  Spanish  edition  can  not  fail  to  be  received  most  cordially  and  sym- 
pathetically by  the  leading  international  lawyers  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics.  Probably  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  American 
countries  there  are  more  men  interested  in  international  law  in  Central 
and  South  America  than  there  are  in  the  United  States,  while  some  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  international  relations  in  the  history  of  mod- 
em times  have  lived  or  do  live  in  the  capitals  of  Latin  America.  The 
Pan  American  Bulletin  wishes  The  American  Journal  of  International 
Law  brilliant  success  in  its  new  endeavor. 


GROWTH   OF   UNITED   STATES  TRADE   WITH   CUBA. 

It  is  a  notable  and  interesting  fact,  as  shown  by  a  report  of  Mr.  O.  P. 
Austin,  the  distinguished  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  that 
"the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  for  the  year  just  ended  aggre- 
gated $168,000,000,  having  more  than  doubled  during  the  reciprocity 
period."  The  exports  to  the  island  were  about  $62,000,000  in  value, 
having  trebled  under  reciprocity,  and  imports  from  the  island  totaled 
$106,000,000,  having  doubled  during  the  period  of  reciprocity.  The 
reciprocity  agreement  with  Cuba  went  into  effect  December  27,  1903, 
and  during  that  year  there  was  a  total  trade  with  the  United  States 
amounting  to  approximately  $81,000,000,  against  $168,000,000  in  1911. 


ARTICLE   IN   THE   HIBERNO- ARGENTINE    REVIEW. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  very  grateful  to 
The  Hiberno  Argentine  Review,  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  a  considerate  and 
complimentary  article  which  appeared  in  its  issue  of  January  12,  191 2, 
entitled  "The  Pan-American  Union.'*  The  Review  is  one  of  the  estab- 
lished respected  publications  of  Argentina,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
its  kind  reference  to  this  institution  and  to  its  chief  executive  officer. 
While  the  Director  General  doubts  if  he  will  be  able  to  undertake  this 
year  the  trip  to  South  America  which  he  had  originally  planned,  his 
pleasure  in  this  respect,  he  trusts,  will  only  be  deferred  a  year,  or  until 
1 91 3.  When  it  may  be  possible  for  him  to  make  this  journey  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  will  be  that  of  renewing  his  acquaintances  with  the 
many  friends  whom  he  has  in  the  South  American  countries,  and  especially 
in  the  capitals  like  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  has  served  as  United  States 
minister. 
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GEN.  PEDRO  NEL  OSPIXA, 

The  retiring  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Colombia  to  the  United  States. 
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THE   RETURN    OF   CAPT.    FORTESCUE. 

As  lhe  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  Capt.  Granville 
Fortescue,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff,  has  returned  to  Washington 
from  his  trip  to  South  America.  Leaving  the  United  States  late  in 
September,  he  has  visited  Panama,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  making  a  special  study  of  commercial,  economic, 
and  educational  conditions.  From  time  to  time  he  has  sent  us  interesting 
reports  of  his  observations  and  furnished  the  Union  and  the  Bulletin 
with  useful  data  along  many  lines  of  research.  In  his  correspondence, 
he  states  that  the  has  found  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  a  desire  among  all  the  Latin-American  countries 
to  follow  its  plans  for  the  development  of  closer  relations  of  commerce 
and  friendship  among  them.  Upon  Capt.  Fortescue's  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington he  resumed  his  position  in  the  information  and  statistical 
department  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


THE   CHARGÉ   D'AFFAIRES   OF   COLOMBIA. 

The  Pan  American  Union  was  informed  on  March  7,  191 2,  by  Dr. 
Roberto  McDouall  that  General  Pedro  Xel  Ospina,  Minister  of  Colombia 
to  the  United  States,  having  resigned,  Dr.  McDouall  had  been  appointed 
Chargé  d'Affaires  ad  interim.  The  Pan  American  Union  deeply  regrets 
not  to  have  General  Ospina  among  the  members  of  its  Governing  Board, 
because  he  has  always  evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  everything  that 
related  to  the  work  of  this  institution.  Dr.  McDouall  who  is  an  able 
and  distinguished  gentleman  has  always  been  most  kindly  disposed 
toward  this  institution,  and  will  continue,  we  are  sure,  to  manifest  this 
same  interest  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


industrial  development  in  chile. 

Evidences  of  Chilean  prosperity  are  shown  in  a  report  of  United  States 
Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso.  The  capital  invested  in  1910 
amounted  to  more  than  $88,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent 
over  the  capital  invested  in  1909.  The  total  production  of  its  indus- 
tries approximated  $112,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  $5,000,000  over  the 
output  of  1909.  The  nitrate  industry  enjoyed  a  profitable  year  and  the 
exports  amounted  to  101,400  tons  above  the  total  of  1910.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  nitrate  industry  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  supplies  a  large 
part  of  the  revenues  of  Chile.  For  191 1  the  rev^enues  are  estimated  at 
nearly  $30,000,000. 
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Sw'retary  of  the  Legation  of  Nicaragua  at  Washington. 
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WHAT   IS   PUBLISHED    IN    LATIN    AMERICA. 

The  Publishers'  Guide,  a  monthly  journal  for  all  departments  of  the 
publishing  business,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
contains  in  its  February  issue  an  article  prepared  by  the  Director  General, 
entitled,  '*What  is  published  in  Latin  America."  Reference  is  made  to 
this  article  in  the  Bulletin,  because  it  is  desired  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  many  persons  who  are  continually  inquiring  about  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  Latin  America.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated 
that  in  the  reading  room  and  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  it  is 
possible  to  see  copies  of  nearly  all  the  principal  magazines  and  newspapers 
of  the  Latin-American  countries.  To  the  person  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
this  feature  of  Pan  American  progress  there  are  many  surprises  in  store. 
The  average  North  American  does  not  realize  how  many  great  news- 
papers and  illustrated  periodicals  are  publishd  in  the  countries  of  Latin 
America. 


action  of  the  national  board  of  trade. 

The  abstract  of  proceedings  at  the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
i6th,  17th,  and  1 8th  of  January,  1912,  contains  the  following  resolution: 

LATIN   AMERICAN  TRADE. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce with  the  Latin-American  Republics,  and  earnestly  urge  Congress  to  enact  such 
measures  as  may  promote  every  worthy  undertaking  in  this  direction.  We  heartily 
approve  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
now  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  unite  the  peoples  of  both  continents  in  perfect 
accord  and  harmonious  endeavor  for  mutual  advantage. 

The  Pan  American  Union  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  National  Board 
of  Trade  for  this  expression  of  its  interest  in  Pan  American  commerce 
and  for  its  commendation  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


the   WORCESTER   MAGAZINE. 

•  The  Pan  American  Union  presents  its  congratulations  to  the  Worcester 
Board  of  Trade  and  compliments  it  upon  the  January  issue  of  the 
Worcester  Magazine,  Illustrated,  which  has  just  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  editors  of  the  Bulletin.  Publications  of  this  kind  can  not  fail  to 
do  a  progressive  city  like  Worcester  much  good.  Few  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  United  States  have  more  direct  interest  in  the  development 
of  trade  between  the  United  States'and  Latin  America  than  has  Worcester. 
Under  the  direction  of  Edward  M.  Woodward,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Henry  N.  Davison,  its  forceful  and  capable  secretary,  that 
organization  has  become  a  recognized  factor  in  the  welfare  of  that  city. 
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CHILEAN    STEAMERS   FOR   THE    PANAMA   CANAL. 

The  announcement  that  the  Compañía  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores  is 
preparing  to  put  on  six  large  vessels  to  ply  between  Valparaiso  and  New 
York,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  shows  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
are  appreciative  of  the  importance  of  the  canal  and  intend  to  be  ready  to. 
take  advantage  of  its  opportunities.  This  line  will  receive  a  subvention 
from  the  Chilean  Government,  and  it  is  now  their  plan  to  build  first  two 
i6-knot  ships  of  10,000  tons,  to  follow  with  the  construction  of  four 
others  of  the  same  or  larger  size  to  be  in  commission  when  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened,  or  soon  afterwards.  Following  the  publication  by  the 
newspapers  of  this  information,  which  came  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  a  cable  from  Capt.  Fortescue,  of  its  staff,  who  was  then  in  Chile,  a  num- 
ber of  the  big  shipbuilding  firms  of  the  United  States  expressed  a  desire 
to  compete  for  the  construction  of  these  vessels.  Whether  they  are  built 
in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  they  will  prove  a  powerful  inñuence  in 
developing  travel  and  trade  between  North  and  South  America.  These 
vessels  should  make  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso  in  about 
ten  davs. 


BOLIVIAN    TARIFF    AND    APPRAISEMENT   SCHEDULES. 

The  latest  pamphlet  published  by  the  Pan  American  Union  in  regard 
to  the  tariffs  of  Latin-American  countries  is  entitled  Bolivian  Tariff  and 
Appraisement  Schedules.  It  has  recently  come  from  the  press,  and  there 
is  already  a  large  demand  for  it  from  business  men  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  from  all  countries  doing  business  with  Bolivia.  This  is  the 
second  of  the  set  of  tariff  pamphlets  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
published,  the  first  one  being  entitled  the  Argentine  Tariff  Law.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  issue  in  the  near  future  further 
publications  of  this  kind. 

NEW    ORLEANS    AND   LATIN    AMERICA.. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade 
contains  an  interesting  report  from  its  committee  on  foreign  trade  rela- 
tions, w^hich  shows  that  this  enterprising  city  is  making  a  practical  effort 
to  build  up  closer  trade  relations  with  the  principal  ports  of  the  South 
and  Central  American  countries.  The  foreign-trade  bureau  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  this  report  describes,  is  developing  a  very  elaborate 
mailing  list,  gathered  from  many  sources,  covering  names,  addresses, 
classes  of  business,  and,  when  possible,  credit  information,  relating  to 
men  engaged  in  Latin  American  commerce.  It  also  gives  advice  as  to 
advertising  in  the  Latin  American  newspapers  and  makes  translations  for 
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JEFFERSON  CAFFERY,  ESQ-, 
Secretary  of  the  American  legation  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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its  members  without  charge.  It  has  forwarded  the  movement  for  the 
teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans,  and  it  has 
developed  a  better  appreciation  among  the  merchants  of  that  city  in 
regard  to  packing  the  products  which  they  send  abroad.  In  short,  it  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  make  the  business  interests  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
tributary  country  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  Pan  American  trade  and 
to  get  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  foreign-trade 
bureau  is  under  the  direct  chare  of  Paul  D.  MacQuiston,  and  we  extend 
our  congratulations  to  him  for  what  he  is  accomplishing. 


NEW   SECRETARY  OF  THE   DOMINICAN  LEGATION. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  new  secretary  of  the  Legation  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  who  recently  arrived  in  Washington,  Sr.  Don 
Enrique  Deschamps,  is  a  writer  of  prominence  and  literary  ability.  His 
book  entitled  "La  Republica  Dominicana"  has  attracted  wide  attention, 
since  it  is  such  a  comprehensive  work  on  that  country.  It  is  a  volume 
of  336  pages,  finely  illustrated  with  maps  and  pictures,  and  gives  an 
accurate  and  general  survey  of  the  historical  and  geographic  phases,  as 
well  as  the  social  and  economic  activities  of  the  country.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  demand  for  this  work  and  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
distributed  many  copies  of  it. 


PAN  AMERICAN  PROGRESS  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 

There  has  recently  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bulletin  the 
first  two  issues  of  a  magazine  published  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  entitled 
Pan  American  Progress.  Its  object  is  to  better  acquaint  the  business 
interests  of  California  and  the  United  States  with  trade  possibilities  in 
the  Latin  American  countries.  From  the  announcement  of  its  editor, 
Mr.  Gamer  Curran,  we  quote  the  following: 

The  Pan  American  Progress  is  backed  by  practical,  experienced  trade  journalists, 
who  realize  the  great  opportunities  for  commerce  with  Latin  American  Republics, 
and  will  do  all  it  can  to  promote  any  legitimate  scheme  or  business  proposition  which 
will  help  upbuild  cordial  relations  with  all  Americans. 

The  Pan  American  Bulletin  extends  its  best  wishes  to  Pan  American 
Progress,  and  wishes  it  success  in  its  interesting  field. 
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IV. 

The  Expeditions  of  Antonio  de  Berrio,  the  Franciscan  Lay 
Brothers,  and  Nuflo  de  Chaves. 

AFTER  the  tremendous  failures  that  had  signalized  the  expedi- 
tions of  the  two  Quesadas  in  search  of  the  Gilded  King,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find 
again  anyone  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  propose  a  new 
expedition  in  quest  of  El  Dorado.     This,  however,  was  far  from  being 
the  case.     The  multitude  declared  that  all  previous  failures  had  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  expeditions  already  mentioned  had  not  sought 


ROUTE  FOLLOWED  BY  ANTONIO  DE  BERRIO  IN  QUEST  OF  EL  DORADO. 

El  Dorado  in  his  proper  territory,  and  that  the  quest  should  be  con- 
tinued in  a  region  which  had  not  yet  been  explored.  It  was  now 
clear  that  the  land  of  gold  and  silver  was  not  to  be  found  on  the 
Andean  plateaus  or  in  the  llanos  skirting  the  eastern  Cordilleras. 
This  had  been  proved  by  the  German  expeditions  from  Coro  and  by 
the  explorations  of  Proveda,  Silva,  and  the  Quesadas.  But  this,  it 
was  contended,  was  not  conclusive  against  the  existence  of  the  Gilded 
King.  It  merely  demonstrated  that  it  was  necessary  to  institute  a 
search  for  him  elsewhere,  for  people  were  fully  convinced  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  until  the  searchers  for  El  Dorado  would  be 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  richest  land  and  the  wealthiest 


^  By  J.  A.  Manso,  Ph.  D. 
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monarch  in  the  New  World  and  by  gaining  the  possession  of  that 
splendor  in  the  wilds  of  wliich  they  had  so  long  dreamed — the  palaces 
and  pleasure  domes  of  that  gorgeous  city  to  which — 

Did  visible  ^niardiaiis  of  the  earth's  preat  heart 

Hriiii;  their  choice  tributes  culled  fn)in  many  a  mine— 

Diamond  and  jasper  and  |>orph>Ty  and  the  art 
Of  liirurtnl  chrysaliie:  nor  silver  shine 

There  wanted,  nor  the  mi^rhtier  power  of  p)ld. 

Antonio  de  Berrio  also  was  evidently  of  this  opinion,  for,  shortly 
after  his  uncle's  death,  he  organized  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
the  region  between  the  Pauto  and  the  Papamene,  of  which  he  had 


SPANISH  SOLDIERS  SENT  BY  DE  BEKRIO  TO  RECONNOITER  AT  MANOA  PUT 
TO  DEATH  BY  THE  INDIANS. 

inherited  the  governorship.  Somewhere  within  these  limits  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  was,  he  doubted  not,  the  land  of  El  Dorado. 
But  where  was  it?  That  was  the  question  to  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  find  an  answer.  As  it  had  not  been  discovered  in  the  west 
or  south,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  explorations  wliich  had  been  made 
in  these  directions,  he  concluded  that  it  must  lie  toward  the  east.  He 
was  confirmed  in  this  view  by  reports,  already  referred  to,  that  had 
been  circulated  by  those  who  had  taken  part  in  Proveda's  enterprise. 
According  to  them,  the  Indians  of  the  regions  tlirough  which  they  had 
passed  on  their  way  to  New  Granada  had  told  them  of  a  rich  people 
and  a  land  ^  abounding  in  silver  and  gold  on  the  borders  of  the  Meta 

I  PiKlrt'  Simon,  Tom.  I,  p.  349. 
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and  the  Barraguan.  Now,  the  Barraguan  was  the  old  Indian  name 
for  the  Orinoco  between  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare  and  that  of  the 
Apure.     To  the  east,  therefore,  he  would  go. 

It  was  in  1584  that  Berrio  left  the  tableland  of  New  Granada  for 
the  valley  of  Barraguan.  Crossing  the  Andes  by  way  of  the  pueblo 
of  Chita,  where  he  had  an  encomienda,  he  descended  the  Pauto  and 
the  Casanare,  by  which  he  entered  the  Meta.  Continuing  his  voy- 
age, he  eventually  entered  the  Barraguan,  and,  after  voyaging  down 
it  for  some  distance,  he  disembarked  and  established  his  headquarters. 
From  this  point  he  began  to  reconnoiter  the  adjacent  country. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  learned  from  an  Indian,  whom  he  had  treated 
with  special  consideration,  of  the  existence,  at  no  great  distance  from 
where  they  then  were,  of  the  rich  and  auriferous  lands  around  the  great 
lake  of  Manoa.  This  report  at  once  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 
Berrio's  men,  who  had  begun  to  experience  the  ill  effects  of  the 
countless  hardships  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  in  traversing 
the  disease-breeding  valleys  of  the  Casanare  and  the  Barraguan. 
The  adventurers  now  felt  sure  that  they  were  on  the  right  track,  but 
after  three  years'  futile  wandering  through  dark  forests  and  over 
desert  plains,  after  enduring  all  the  horrors  of  famine  and  seeing 
their  numbers  decimated  by  disease  and  the  poisoned  arrows  of  hostile 
savages,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  return  to  their  homes  in 
New  Granada. 

But,  notwithstanding  Berrio's  dreadful  experiences  during  this 
long  expedition  in  a  wild  and  unexplored  region,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  determined  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  acliieve  success. 
Accompanied  by  a  resolute  band  of  adventurers,  he  again  crossed  the 
sierra  and,  after  surmounting  many  difficulties,  he  finally  reached  the 
lower  Orinoco,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Santo  Tomé  de  Guaiana, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Caroni  and  the  Orinoco.  After  this  he 
proceeded  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
another  town,  known  as  San  José  de  Oruño. 

Having  in  these  two  towns  bases  for  future  operations,  the  governor 
now  turned  his  attention  anew  to  the  quest  of  the  Gilded  King,  regard- 
ing whom  and  the  rich  lands,  over  which  he  was  said  to  bear  rule, 
Berrio  received  daily  the  most  extravagant  reports.  The  region  in 
question  was  said  to  be  to  the  southeast  of  Santo  Tomé  and  was 
called  Manoa,  from  the  name  of  a  large  lake  located  in  its  midst. 
It  was  further  averred  that  the  cacique  to  whom  it  was  subject  was 
accustomed,  all  bespangled  with  gold,  to  offer  sacrifice  in  this  lake, 
whence  his  province,  like  that  of  the  Omaguas,  began  to  be  called 
El  Dorado.  The  home  of  the  Gilded  Chieftain  was  now  transferred 
from  the  elevated  plateau  of  Cundinamarca  to  the  lowlands  of  south- 
eastern Guaiana;  from  Guatavita  to  Manoa;  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other.     The  lying  statements  about  this  mythical 
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personage,  Padre  Simon  declares,  were  put  in  circulation  by  the 
astute  Indians,  who  wished  to  inveigle  the  Spaniards  from  the  settle- 
ments they  had  made,  or  else  they  were  the  invention  of  the  devil, 
who  desired  to  lure  the  adventurers  to  certain  destruction.* 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  these  reports,  the  Spaniards  had 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  them  as  true.  Their  quarry,  so  long  and 
eargerly  sought,  was  at  last  located  beyond  peradventure,  and  it  only 
remained  for  them  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  golden  r^on 
that  was  so  near  at  hand.     Berrio,  especially,  was  more  than  elated. 


JICV5>  SALSys^x' 


SCENE  AT  MANOA  OR  DORADO. 

Capt.  Keymis,  one  of  Raleigh's  companions  in  a  later  expedition,  refers  to  the  Esselcebe  River  shown 
here,  and  also  speaks  of  the  Indians  carrying  boats  and  cargoes  overland  to  Lake  Foponowini. 

for  he  felt  that  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon  the  glorious  inheritance 
which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  ceaseless  toil.  In  order, 
however,  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  and  to  make  sure  of  get- 
ting possession  of  the  land  of  untold  treasure,  he  bethought  him  of 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  force  under  his  command.  He, 
accordingly,  commissioned  his  campmaster,  Domingo  De  Vera,  to  go 
to  Spain  for  men  and  money  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  contem- 
plated expedition  to  Manoa. 

He  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice,  for  De  Vera  was  not  only 
a  man  of  rare  intelligence,  but  he,  moreover,  possessed  the  faculty  of 

1  Todo  embuste  é  invención  de  ios  indios  para  echar  los  españoles  de  sus  tierras  6  traza  del  demonio  para 
que  pereciera  tanta  gente  española,    üp.  cit.  Tom.  I,  p.  361. 
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presenting  any  scheme  in  which  he  was  interested  in  the  most  plausi- 
ble light.  If  facts  were  not  available,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  on 
his  imagination,  which  always  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  promot- 
ing an  enterprise  like  the  one  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  Accord- 
ing to  Berrio's  instructions,  De  Vera  was  to  bring  300  men  and  no 
more.  But  so  successful  was  he  in  exciting  interest  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  El  Dorado,  which  now  meant  a  province  as  well  as  a  gilded 
chieftain,  as  originally,  that  crowds  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  an  enterprise  in  which  fortune  and 
glory  were  certainties.  To  excite  the  èupidity  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitude.  De  Vera  exhibited  gold,  jewels,  and  uncut  emeralds  which 


GUIANA  INDIANS  NEAR  MANOA  SMELTING  AND  CASTING  GOLD. 

he  had  brought  from  New  Granada,  and  assured  them  that  the  land 
whose  conquest  was  in  view  abounded  in  these  treasures  to  an  incredi- 
ble extent. 

With  these  and  similar  alluring  tales  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
securing  volunteers  for  the  enterprise,  which  was  to  bring  inestimable 
wealth  to  all  who  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  part  in  it. 
Wherever  he  and  his  agents  went  they  were  besieged  by  appUcants 
from  all  classes  of  society,  who  were  eager  to  go  without  delay  to  the 
marvelous  region  of  Manoa.  Gentle  and  simple,  members  of  the 
court  and  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  farmers  and  tradesmen, 
veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  gathered 
about  De  Vera  and  his  representatives  and  offered  them  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  embark  in  the  seductive 
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I.  Aniapairt.  rich  in  gol<!.  The  wiifer  of  this  ropion  b?  poo<!  at  mitlday.  but  in  the  evening,  and  espec- 
ially ai  mMnipht.it  is  verv  poiMmoiu*.  II.  Iw.iipanoina.  In  this  locality, according  to  Raleigh,  live 
people  without  hea<ls.  ill.  Iwurawakori.  Thfx»  mountains  are  rich  in  gold.  The  sands  of  the 
rivers  flowing  into  I.ake  Cassipa  also  carry  mui*h  pol»l.  IV.  Manoa  or  Dorado.  This  is  considered 
to  l>e  the  largest  cii  v  in  the  entire  world.  '  V.  Lake  I'arime.  It  is  200  miles  long,  has  salt  water,  and 
there  are  many  islands  on  it.  VI.  Kepion  occunied  by  the  women  called  Amarons.  VII.  Arwackas. 
Frien<lsof  the  Spaniards.  VIII.  The  people  livinp  on  the  Ks.sekel>e  River  can  go  by  boat  from  the 
mouthoitherivertowithinaday's  journey  of  Lake  Tarime.    IX-X.  Aheadless  manand  an  .\inazon. 


MAP  OF  GUIANA  BY  THEODORE  DE  BRY,  1599. 

This  map  is  of  special  interest,  as  it  exhibits  many  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Raleigh  in  his 
•'Discoverie  of  Guiana,"  especially  Manoa,  Parime,  and  the  region  occupied  by  the  headless  men. 
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enterprise.  Men  who  had  comfortable  homes  sold  them,  together 
with  all  their  possessions,  deeming  them  as  dross  in  comparison  with 
what  they  were  sure  to  find  in  Manoa. 

Spain  was  El  Dorado  mad,  and  the  craze  assumed  such  proportions 
that  an  old  chronicler  avers  that  it  would  then  have  been  possible 
entirely  to  depopulate  La  Mancha  and  Estremadura  and  the  king- 
doms of  Toledo  and  Castile.  And  as  for  money  for  equipping  the 
expedition,  it  poured  in  from  all  directions.  The  Spanish  court 
alone  contributed  70,000  ducats,  more.  Padre  Simon  declares,  than 
the  sum  expended  by  the  Crown  of  Castile  for  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World. ^ 

When  De  Vera  sailed  from  San  Lucar  in  February,  1595,  he  was 
the  commander  of  an  imposing  fleet  with  more  than  2,000  souls 
aboard,^  more  than  20  times  as  many  as  Columbus  had  with  him 
when  he  set  sail  in  the  **sea  of  darkness"  on  that  memorable  voyage 
which  gave  to  Castile  and  Leon  a  new  world.  Many  of  these  were 
women  and  children,  for  the  fathers  of  famiUes  had  been  so  fasci- 
nated by  the  stories  they  had  heard  about  the  province  of  El  Dorado 
that  they  thought  they  were  going  to  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise. 

But  how  soon  they  were  disenchanted.  Scarcely  had  they  set  foot 
on  the  island  of  Trinidad  when  their  hardships  and  sufferings  began. 
The  city  of  San  Jose  proved  to  be  a  small  village,  composed  of  a  few 
huts,  and  barely  adequate  to  shelter  its  few  inhabitants.  The  new- 
comers were,  therefore,  until  temporary  sheds  could  be  erected, 
exposed  to  the  drenching  rains  and  the  prostrating  heat  of  the  Tropics. 
And,  to  add  to  their  distress,  it  was  not  long  before  they  began  to 
experience  the  effects  of  famine,  for  the  only  provisions  available 
were  those  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Spain,  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  a  great  part  of  these,  in  consequence  of  the  humid, 
steaming  climate,  soon  became  unfit  for  use. 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  miseries  of  those  who  remained  in 
Trinidad,  they  were  incomparably  less  than  the  calamities  of  those 
who  went  to  Santo  Tome,  where  Gov.  Berrio  was  awaiting  their 
arrival  before  completing  arrangements  for  the  expedition  to  Manoa. 
The  so-called  city  of  Santo  Tome,  like  San  Jose,  was  but  a  small 
town  of  hastily  constructed  sheds  and  cabins,  barely  sufficient  to 
shield  their  inmates  from  the  inclemency  of  a  tropical  cHmate.  But 
to  reach  this  place,  40  leagues  up  the  Orinoco,  was  a  terrific  under- 
taking.    Instead  of  going  thither  in  the  vessels  that  had  brought 

»  J.  B.  Thatcher,  in  his  Christopher  Columbus,  His  Life,  His  Woric,  His  Remains,  Vol.  I,  p.  490.  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  first  expalitioa  of  Colimbus  at  S4.550  of  our  money,  if  calculated  on  a  silver  basis,  and  at 
$7,2J3  if  compute!  on  a  gold  bisis.  But  the  purchasing  power  of  these  sums  four  centuries  ago  was  eight 
to  ten  times  as  great  as  they  are  to-day.  Estimating  on  the  same  basis,  the  amount  contributed  to  De 
Vera's  expeiition  by  the  Castilian  court,  we  find  that  it  was  about  seventeen  times  as  great  as  that  which 
was  received  by  Columbus  for  his  epoch-making  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

*  Y  eran  muchas  mas  cuando  desembarcaron,  porque,  como  iban  muchas  mujeres  parieron  muchas  en 
los  navios.    Padre  Simon,  ut  sup.,  p.  363. 
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them  from  the  mother  country,  as  they  might  easily  have  done, 
they  ventured  forth  in  small  canoes.  This  involved  a  long  and 
painful  struggle  of  30  days  against  the  billows  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria 
and  the  impetuous  current  of  the  Orinoco.  Many  of  the  adventurers 
were  drowned  or  met  the  most  frightful  deaths  at  the  hands  of  the 
Caribs,  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  them.  Those  who  eventually 
arrived  at  their  destination  were  sent  with  as  Uttle  delay  as  possible 
toward  the  south  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  El  Dorado,  which 
they  now  regarded  as  within  their  grasp.  But  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  on  their  journey  when  they  ran  short  of  provisions.  Even 
the  cassava  and  fruits,  which  they  were  at  first  able  to  secure  from  the 
Indians,  now  failed  them.     The  wily  savages  had  drawn  the  fortune- 


A  BATTLE  BETWEEN  SPANIARDS  AND  CARIB  INDIANS. 

seekers  into  the  wilderness,  knowing  well  that  famine  and  disease 
would  soon  do  their  work  without  resort  to  arms.  In  a  short  time 
the  Indians  saw  the  invaders  so  prostrated  by  hunger  and  malignant 
fevers  that  they  gathered  their  concealed  forces  and  almost  ex- 
terminated them.  Of  the  300  who  had  but  a  short  time  before  left 
Santo  Tome,  with  the  assurance  of  soon  reaching  the  great  capital 
of  the  Gilded  King,  only  30  returned,  and  of  these  one-half  were  soon 
in  their  graves  in  consequence  of  the  incurable  diseases  they  had 
contracted  during  their  short  but  calamitous  campaign. 

The  ranlvs  of  those  who  remained  in  Santo  Tome  were  likewise 
rapidly  decimated,  for  it  was  not  long  until  a  plague — apparently 
yellow  fever — broke  out  and  made  the  most  frightful  ravages  among 
the  inhabitants  already  almost  exhausted  by  sickness  and  famine. 
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With  neither  food  nor  medicine,  it  was  impossible  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  the  dread  visitant.  Those  who  had  remained  in  Trinidad 
also  saw  their  ranks  rapidly  decimated  by  disease  and  lack  of  means 
of  subsistence.  But  they  had,  writes  an  old  chronicler,  one  grim 
advantage  over  their  hapless  brethren  in  Santo  Tome.  They  had 
two  forges,  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  their  arms  and  tools.  These  they  used  for  heating  irons 
with  which  to  cauterize  the  wounds  of  those  who  had  been  infected 
by  poisonous  insects  and  to  burn  off  the  toes  of  those  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  gangrenous  sores  caused  by  that  ubiquitous  pest  of  the 
Tropics — the  flesh-penetrating  chigoe. 

Berrio's  quest  of  El  Dorado,  like  all  preceding  ones,  ended  in  dis- 
aster. Shortly  after  the  fatal  termination  of  the  expedition  to  Manoa 
he  died  in  Santo  Tome,  while  his  lieutenant,  De  Vera,  soon  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  dying  at  San  Jose,  in  Trinidad,  as  was  said  of  him, 
"with  greater  sufferings  than  patience." 

Thus  ended  Berrio's  pompously  heralded  expedition  to  El  Dorado. 
"It  was,"  writes  Padre  Simon,  "like  the  statue  of  Nebuchodonosor 
beginning  with  a  head  of  gold  and  ending  with  feet  of  clay,  and  a 
lamentable  downfall.  God  grant  that  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  and 
as  a  disillusionment  for  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  take  part  in 
such  enterprises  in  the  future."  * 

The  old  monk's  desire  was  realized  so  far  as  concerned  any  great 
expeditions  of  the  kind  that  were  thenceforth  organized  by  Spaniards 
or  conducted  under  Spanish  auspices.  But  expeditions  on  a  smaller 
scale  were  of  frequent  occurrence  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  one  of  these,  because  it  was  as  remarkable  for 
the  simplicity  of  its  equipment  as  for  the  small  number  of  those  who 
took  part  in  it.  It  is  known  in  the  annals  of  South  American  dis- 
covery as  El  Viaje  de  los  Ijegos  Franciscanos,  The  Voyage  of  the 
Franciscan  Lay  Brothers,  and  was  made  in  1637.  Accompanied  by 
only  six  Spanish  soldiers  and  two  Indians,  these  intrepid  men,  Fray 
Domingo  de  Brieva  and  Fray  Andres  de  Toledo,  started  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  in  search  of  El  Dorado  and  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun.  And  with  no  preparation  whatever,  and  having  nothing 
more  than  the  clothes  on  their  backs  and  a  small  dugout,  they  made 
their  way  down  the  Napo  and  the  Amazon,  subsisting  on  such  pro- 
visions as  they  could  find  on  their  way  or  obtain  from  the  Indians. 
And  during  this  long  voyage,  which  a  century  before  Orellana  had 
been  able  to  make  only  after  incredible  diflSculties  and  hardships, 
they  never  encoxmtered  any  danger  from  the  Indians  nor  did  they 
suffer  from  lack  of  means  of  subsistence.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
they  arrived  at  Para,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  were  able 
and  ready,  not  long  afterwards,  to  conduct  the  Portuguese  captain, 


»  Ut  sup.,  p.  372. 
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Pedro  Texeira,  on  his  famous  expedition  from  Para  to  Quito.  The 
monks,  Hke  all  previous  adventurers,  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  El 
Dorado,  but,  unlike  their  predecessors,  they  were  able  to  accomplish 
their  marvelous  enterprise  without  loss  of  life  and  w^ere  able  to 
declare  on  their  return  that  during  their  entire  journey  they  were  as 
free  from  danger  as  if  they  had  been  at  home  in  their  own  convents.^ 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  an  early  expedition  organized  in 
1560  in  Asuncion,  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  Capt.  Nuflo  de  Chaves. 
It  is  w^orthy  of  notice  as  indicating  how  widely  circulated  at  an  early 
<late  were  the  reports  regarding  El  Dorado  and  how  vague  and  con- 
flicting they  were  concerning  the  location  of  the  region  where  this 
fabulous  chieftain  was  supposed  to  have  his  home.  After  a  vain 
pursuit  of  the  Gilded  King  in  the  territories  w^atered  by  the  Pilcomayo 
and  the  Paraguay  the  gallant  cai)tain,  who  had  previously  won  dis- 
tinction by  his  numerous  achievements  in  this  part  of  South  America, 
finally  arrived  at  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mamore,  in  the  present 
Republic  of  Bolivia,  where  the  expedition  disbanded  without  accom- 
plishing any  more  than  had  similar  undertakings  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent.^ 

»  For  an  account  of  this  remarkable  expedition,  see  Nuevo  Descubrimiento  del  Rio  del  Marañon  Llamado 
de  las  Amazonas,  por  F.  Laureano  do  la  Cruz,  1653,  first  published  at  Madrid  in  1900. 
«  Descripción  de  las  Indies  Ocidentales  de  Antonio  Nerrera,  Cap.  XXI,  Madrid,  1730. 
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"THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS"  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

TO  arrive  at  some  understanding  of  the  activities  of  the  Library 
as  an  institution,  a  brief  description  of  the  building,  which 
stands  as  a  lasting  monument  to  American  genius  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  art  will  be  necessary. 

The  grounds  adjoin  those  of  the  National  Capitol,  the  outer  walls 
having  a  frontage  on  four  streets.  The  building  is  of  the  Italian 
renaissance  order  of  architecture,  has  three  stories,  covers  an  area  of 
nearly  4  acres  of  ground,  with  4  large  inner  courts  150  by  75  to  100 
feet  in  size.  It  is  lighted  by  about  2,000  windows.  Its  gilded  dome, 
195  feet  high,  terminates  in  a  gilded  finial  representing  the  ever- 
burning torch  of  science. 

In  front  of  the  main  entrance  and  between  the  great  stone  stair- 
ways leading  to  the  façade  is  the  great  semicircular  basin  repre- 
senting the  Court  of  Neptune — the  classic  god  of  the  sea — whose 
huge  bronze  figure  forms  the  center  of  a  group  of  tritons,  sea  nymphs, 
sea  horses,  serpents,  and  other  marine  animals  and  amphibious 
creatures.  This  fountain  is  said  to  be  the  most  lavishly  ornamented 
creation  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  not  profusely  decorated,  but  the 
very  simplicity  of  its  classic  lines  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  its  impos- 
ing appearance.  The  entrance  pavilion  has  16  rounded  pillars  with 
Corinthian  capitals.  Four  colossal  atlantes  ^support  tha  pediment, 
in  which  are  sculptured  American  eagles,  with  supporting  figures  of 
children.  In  the  windows  are  nine  great  portrait-busts,  in  granite, 
of  Emerson,  Irving,  Goethe,  Franklin,  Macaulay,  Hawthorne,  Scott, 
Demosthenes,  and  Dante.  The  three  deep  arches  of  the  pavilion 
terminate  in  the  three  massive  bronze  entrance  doors,  14  feet  high 
and  7i  feet  wide,  weighing  3i  tons  each,  which  are  beautiful  works 
of  art  m  themselves  in  their  sculptured  designs  in  relief,  typifying 
Tradition,  Writing,  and  the  Art  of  Printing. 

Beyond  these  doors  is  the  main  vestibule,  separated  from  staircase 
hall  by  piers  of  Italian  marble,  ornamented  with  pilasters  supporting 
marble  arches,  overhead  being  a  paneled  ceiling  finished  in  white 
and  gold,  impressively  rich  and  elegant  in  design.  The  gilded  beams 
of  the  ceiling  are  supported  by  white  and  gold  consoles,  in  front  of 
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THE  CENTRAL  STAIR  HALL  OF  ENTRANCE  PAVILION. 

This  apartment,  which  hiis  been  stvled  "a  vision  in  polished  stone."  is  a  fltting  entrance  hall  to  the 
superb  building.  In  the  dignity  of  its  proportions  and  design,  in  richness  and  harmony  of  adornment, 
the  Library  of  Congress  stand's  as  a  supreme  architectural  achievement.  The  legend  of  Vedder's 
mosaic  of  Minerva,  freely  translateil,  runs:  "Minerva  was  at  her  best  when  she  builded  this  monu- 
ment more  enduring  than  bronze."  The  architects,  painters,  and  sculptors  are  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  conception,  design,  and  execution  the  building  is  a  product  of  native  talent,  art, 
and  workmanship. 
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each  of  which  and  ahnost  detached  from  it  stand  out  the  sculptured 
figures,  in  pairs,  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  one  of  War,  and  the  other 
of  Peace.  The  floor  is  of  beautifxil  white  ItaUan  marble  with  bands 
and  geometric  designs  in  brown  Tennessee  marble,  and  edgings  of 
yellow  mosaic. 

From  this  vestibule  is  entered  the  staircase  hall,  an  apartment 
unsurpassed  in  magnifi- 
cence and  artistic  beauty 
by  any  entrance  hall  in  the 
world.  It  is  truly  "  a  vision 
in  polished  stone,''  with  its 
vaulted  ceiling  72  feet  high, 
its  sides  lined  throughout 
with  fine  Italian  marble, 
highly  polished,  while  on 
the  sides  rise  pairs  of  mag- 
nificent marble  columns 
with  elaborately  carved 
Corinthian  capitals. 
Through  the  intervening 
spaces  are  seen  gUmpses  of 
the  rich  coloring  of  the 
mural  paintings  and  the 
glittering  gold  of  the  ceiling 
decorations  of  the  vaulted 
arches  and  galleries  of  the 
second  floor. 

The  grand  double  stair- 
case with  white  marble 
balustrades,  one  on  the 
north  and  the  other  on  the 
south  side  of  the  hall,  has 
probably  no  equal  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The 
newel  posts,  richly  deco- 
rated with  festoons  of  flow- 
ers and  leaves,  are  sur- 
mounted by  two  huge 
bronze  figures  of  classically 
draped  women  holding  aloft  a  cluster  of  electric  lights.  The  staircases 
are  highly  ornamented  with  miniature  marble  figures  carved  in  relief 
representing  in  emblematic  sculpture  the  various  arts  and  sciences. 
On  the  buttress  of  the  south  stairway  are  the  sculptured  figures  rep- 
resenting America  and  Africa  supporting  between  them  a  globe 
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the  loan  of  rare  and  costly  volumes  not  to  be  found  in  local 
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THE  CAIRN. 

The  first  of  the  six  paintings  decorating  the  panels  in  the  east  corridor  of  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
illustrate  the  "Evolution  of  the  Book."  This  picture  represents  the  effort  of  a  company  of  primitive 
men  to  commemorate  an  event  or  to  leave  some  record  to  posterity  of  an  achievement  by  means  of 
piling  up  a  heap  of  stones. 

showing  these  continents,  while  on  the  north  side  a  similar  group 
represents  Europe  and  Asia. 

This  spacious  and  magnificently  decorated  hall,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  grand  corridors  and  the  elaborately  and  artistically 
embellished  reading  room,  furnish  the  finest  marble  interior  in 
America. 

From  the  east  corridor  a  stairway  ascends  to  the  balcony  of  the 
reading  room.  On  the  wall  of  the  landing  of  this  stairway  is  a 
beautiful  mosaic  of  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  by  Elihu  Vedder. 
Entering  the  visitors'  gallery  an  excellent  view  is  afforded  of  this 
spacious  rotunda  or  main  reading  room.  Its  vastness  is  but  dimly 
appreciable  from  the  bare  statement  that  it  is  100  feet  in  diameter 
and  125  feet  in  height,  and  that  the  pillars  are  40  feet  high  and  the 
windows  32  feet  wide.  One  of  its  chief  beauties  is  the  harmonious 
blending  of  the  rich  coloring  effected  by  the  dark  Tennessee,  the  red 
Numidian,  and  the  yellow  shades  of  Sienna  marbles,  accentuated  by 
the  old  ivory  of  the  stucco  ornamentation  of  the  dome.  Upon  the 
eight  immense  piers  supporting  the  dome  are  placed  female  figures  of 
colossal  stature,  above  each  being  a  quotation  relative  to  the  phase 
of  learning  or  achievement  further  represented  by  the  16  bronze 
statues  standing  in  the  gallery,  two  in  each  of  the  great  arches  which 
encircle  the  room.  In  these  statues  Religion  is  represented  by  Moses 
and  Saint  Paul;  Commerce  by  Columbus  and  Fulton;  History  by 
Herodotus  and  Gibbon;  Art  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Beethoven; 
Philosophy  by  Plato  and  Bacon;  Poetry  by  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare; Law  by  Solon  and  Kent;  Science  by  Newton  and  Henry. 
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ORAL  TRADITION. 

The  second  of  the  paintings  illustrating  the  "Evolution  of  the  Book."  This  picture  represents  ''Oral 
Tradition."  An  Arabian  story-teller  narrating  the  traditions  of  his  tribe  to  the  circle  of  listeners, 
thus  handing  down  to  i>08terity  by  word  of  mouth  the  knowledge  then  acquired. 

In  the  collar  of  the  dome,  which  is  150  feet  in  circumference,  is  a 
symbolism  of  the  12  nations  and  epochs  which  have  contributed  to 
the  advance  of  the  world,  each  represented  as  a  seated  figure  bearing 
the  emblems  suggestive  of  its  peculiar  attribute.  Egypt  represents 
Written  Records;  Judea,  Religion;  Greece,  Philosophy;  Rome, 
Administration;  Islam,  Physics;  Middle  Ages,  Modem  Languages; 
Italy,  Fine  Arts;  Germany,  Art  of  Printing;  Spain,  Discovery; 
England,  Literature;  France,  Emancipation;  and  America,  Science. 

In  the  crown  of  the  great  lantern  of  the  dome  is  painted  The  Human 
Understanding,  an  allegorical  figure  of  a  woman  floating  among  the 
clouds  and  attended  by  two  children  genii. 

The  artistic  mural  decoration  of  the  interior  is  upon  a  magnificent 
scale  and  the  paintings  in  each  of  the  many  pavilions,  corridors,  and 
galleries  are  so  numerous  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  in  this  article 
to  give  a  description  of  them.  Every  artistic  design  has  purpose 
and  meaning  in  every  stroke  of  the  artist's  brush,  in  every  curve  and 
line  wrought  by  the  sculptor's  chisel.  The  completed  building 
stands  to-day  as  the  highest  expression  of  American  art,  the  greatest 
monument  yet  erected  to  American  genius. 

The  8  acres  of  floor  space  contained  in  the  building  are  utilized  as 
follows:  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  copyright  office,  reading  room 
for  the  blind,  superintendent's  and  disbursing  office,  bookbinding 
department,  printing  department,  music  rooms,  mail  room,  lockers, 
etc.  The  first  floor  contains  the  main  reading  room,  the  librarian's 
room,  periodical  reading  room,  Senators'  reading  room,  Representa- 
tives' reading  room,  map  and  chart  rooms,  administration  rooms. 
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EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

The  third  painting  in  the  series  representing  the  "Evolution  of  the  Book."  There  is  here  depicted 
a  young  stonecutter  chiseling  upon  the  face  of  a  monumental  tomb  hieroglj-phic  inscriptions  for  the 
records  of  posterity. 

The  second  floor  is  taken  up  with  the  gralleries,  pavilions,  and  rooms 
filled  with  exhibits  of  rare  engravings,  manuscripts,  prints,  rare 
books,  first  editions,  portraits  of  the  Presidents  and  other  celebrated 
personages.  The  attic  floor  contains  a  kitchen  and  restaurant, 
rooms  for  print  repairs,  manuscript  repairs,  photography  documents, 
and  copyright  storage. 

In  1814  the  Library,  consisting  of  about  3,000  volumes,  was  burned 
by  the  British  troops.  Congiess  made  a  fresh  start  by  purchasing 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  hbraiy  of  about  7,000  volumes,  which  grew 
until  in  1851  it  had  about  55,000  volumes.  Another  fire  then 
destroyed  all  but  20,000  of  these.  The  country  had  grown  so  much 
in  w^ealth  by  this  time,  however,  that  this  was  but  a  temporary  check, 
and  the  Ubrary  quarters  in  the  Capitol  were  promptly  restored  and 
many  of  the  books  which  had  been  destroyed  were  replaced.  In 
1867  the  Peter  Force  collection  of  Americana,  consisting  of  about 
60,000  articles  was  purchased  for  $100,000,  and  the  acquisition  in  the 
same  year  of  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  consisting 
of  40,000  volumes,  brought  the  total  up  to  over  200,000  volumes. 
The  copyright  law  of  1846  required  the  deposit  of  one  copy  of  each 
book  copyrighted  in  the  Library,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  1870 
which  placed  the  registration  of  copyrights  under  the  care  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  required  the  deposit  of  two  copies  of  each 
book  or  article  copj^righted,  thus  assuring  the  acquisition  of  books 
pubUshed  in  the  United  States. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Library  dates  from  1864,  when  Dr.  A.  R. 
Spofford  was  appointed  Librarian.  His  tireless  energy  and  unflagging 
zeal  increased  the  acquisitions  until  in  1897,  the  date  of  tiis  retire- 
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PICTURE  WRITING. 

The  fourth  step  in  the  "Evolution  of  the  Book."  The  young  Indian,  his  sweetheart  attentively 
watching  him,  is  decorating  the  dressed  and  smooth  deerskin  with  picture  writing,  telling  of  some 
historic  event  of  importance  to  his  tribe,  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations. 

ment,  it  had  grown  to  over  1,000,000  books  and  pamphlets,  and  the 
necessity  for  more  spacious  quarters  had  been  reaUzed  for  some  years. 
In  1886  the  construction  of  a  new  building  was  authorized  and  11 
years  later  this  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $6,347,000,  on  a  site 
bought  for  $585,000.  This  is  the  present  home  of  the  third  largest 
library  in  the  world.  That  the  cost  of  this  magnificent  building  was 
kept  down  to  such  a  comparatively  reasonable  figure  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  artists  and  sculptors,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic 
loyalty,  gave  their  genius  and  their  art  free  of  cost  to  the  Nation.  It 
is  said  that  twice  the  sum  expended  could  not  dupHcate  the  building 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

As  to  the  practical  features  of  the  institution,  its  capacity,  facil- 
ities for  serving  the  public,  and  its  various  activities,  only  a  brief 
outUne  can  be  given.  Including  the  main  reading  room,  the  room 
for  periodicals,  the  Senators^  and  Representatives'  rooms,  and  the 
special  reservations  in  the  alcoves  and  galleries,  the  Library  can 
comfortably  accommodate  1,000  readers  at  any  one  time. 

The  main  reading  room,  which  contains  the  issue  desk,  has  seating 
capacity  and  desks  for  200  readers  and  60  tables  in  the  alcoves  and 
galleries,  which  are  assigned  to  scholars  making  extended  inves- 
tigations. The  issue  desk  is  connected  with  the  stacks,  the  Capitol, 
Smithsonian  Division,  and  Librarian's  office  by  pneumatic  tubes, 
while  electric  book  carriers  connect  the  desk  with  the  stacks  and 
with  the  Capitol. 

When  a  book  is  called  for  at  the  desk,  the  sHp  is  sent  by  a  pneu- 
matic tube  to  the  clerk  in  the  proper  stack.  He  places  the  book  into 
a  receptacle,  from  which  it  is  taken  by  one  of   the  brass  book 
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THE  MANUSCRIPT  BOOK. 

The  fifth  in  the  series  showing  the  "Evolution  of  the  Book,"  is  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  ft  convent 
cell  revealing  a  monk  seated  near  a  small  window,  laboriously  illominating  in  bright  colors  the 
page  of  a  large  book.  It  was  thus  that  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  preserved  the  wisdom  and 
learning  of  the  piist  for  posterity. 

baskets,  18  of  which  are  mounted  on  an  endless  double  chain  forming 
the  book  carrier,  which  travels  continually  between  the  stacks  and 
the  issue  desk.  The  basket  carries  the  book  do\ni  to  the  reading 
room  and  automatically  deposits  it  into  a  cusliioned  box  at  the 
central  desk,  whence  it  is  taken  out  by  the  attendant  and  dehvered 
to  the  desk  selected  by  the  reader.  The  books  can  also  be  returned 
to  the  stacks  in  the  same  manner.  If  a  Member  of  Congress  desires 
a  book  delivered  to  hmi  in  the  Capitol,  the  pneumatic  tube  carries 
the  slip  making  the  request  to  the  issue  desk  and  another  electric 
book  carrier  conveys  the  book  tlirough  an  underground  tunnel  over 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  and  delivers  it  to  the  waiting  statesman 
in  about  three  minutes. 

The  book  stacks,  which  radiate  from  the  main  reading  room,  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  cast-iron  frames,  supporting  tiers  and  shelves  to  a 
height  of  9  and  10  stories  to  the  roof,  the  largest  stack  being  65  feet 
high.  The  shelves,  of  cold-rolled  steel,  are  polished  smooth,  and  since 
the  addition  of  the  last  stack  have  a  capacity  of  about  3,000,000 
volumes.  The  ultimate  capacity,  when  other  stacks  are  added,  will 
be  over  4,000,000  volumes — a  row  of  books  wliich  would  extend  over 
a  distance  of  100  miles. 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  the  Librarian,  just 
submitted  to  Congress,  the  contents  of  the  Library  at  present  are: 

Books 1,891,729 

Maps  and  charts  (pieces) 123, 568 

Music  (volumes  and  pieces) 557, 010 

Erinta  (pieces) 336, 966 

Manuscripts  (a  numerical  statement  not  feasible). 
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THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 

The  sixth  and  final  picture  of  the  series,  the  "Evolution  of  the  Book,"  shows  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  oí  the 
printing  press,  reading  a  proof  sheet  that  has  Just  come  from  the  rude  press  worked  by  a  young 
apprentice. 

The  Library  proper  is  strongest  in  bibliography,  public  documents 
(especially  those  of  foreign  Governments),  Americana,  economics, 
political  science,  public  law  and  legislation,  genealogy,  and  news- 
papers. Through  the  Smithsonian  Institution  extensive  files  of  trans- 
actions of  foreign  learned  societies  are  received.  By  virtue  of  the 
copyright  law,  it  has  received  the  most  complete  collection  in  exist- 
ence of  the  products  of  the  American  press.  American  local  history 
and  biography  are  represented  with  unusual  fullness.  The  Yudin 
Collection  of  some  80,000  volumes  of  Russian  works,  purchased  in 
.  1907,  is  particulariy  valuable  for  the  history  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 
A  coUection  of  Japanese  books  (9,000  volumes)  was  bought  in  1907, 
and  in  1908  the  Huitfeldt-Kaas  collection  of  Scandinavian  literature 
of  about  5,000  volumes.  Orientalia  is  further  represented  by  the 
Weber  library  of  Sanskrit  literature  (3,018  volumes,  1,002  pam- 
phlets). The  Library  has  bought  recently  large  numbers  of  the  monu- 
menta  of  European  history,  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  the  sciences, 
pure  and  applied. 

The  administrative  officers  of  the  Library  are  the  I^ibrarian,  cliief 
assistant  fibrarian,  chief  clerk,  and  secretary.  The  superintendent 
of  the  building  and  grounds,  with  his  aids,  has  entire  charge  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  building  and  makes  all  disbursements  for  the 
Library. 

The  Library  force,  consisting  of  about  500  persons,  is  organized 
into  divisions,  each  with  a  chief  and  assistants.  The  following  con- 
stitute the  principal  divisions  together  with  a  brief  summary  of  their 
■duties  : 
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The  Mail  and  Delivery  Division  handles  all  materials  arriving  at  or 
dispatched  from  the  Library  Building,  including  all  mail  matter  and 
all  books  delivered  for  outside  use. 

The  Order  Dhision  attends  to  all  business  connected  with  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  and  handles  in  the  first  instance  all  materials  destined 
for  the  increase  of  the  library  proper,  including  gifts,  deposits, 
exchanges,  and  transfers. 

Printing  office  and  bindery, — These  are  branches  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  which  supplies  the  equipment  and  details  the 
workmen.  The  work  done  is  solely  for  the  Library,  the  allotment 
for  1911  being  $202,000.  The  printing  office  prints  the  catalogue 
cards  and  all  needed  forms  and  circulars.  Five  linotype  machines 
are  kept  constantly  busy  at  the  card  work.  The  binding  is  done  in 
the  building,  and  a  special  binding  division  has  charge  of  forwarding 
material  in  proper  shape,  keeping  accounts  with  the  bindery,  etc. 

The  Catalogue  Division  deals  with  printed  books  and  pamphlets 
only,  and  includes  the  work  of  classification,  shelf-listing,  labeling, 
preparation  of  copy  of  catalogue  cards  for  the  printer,  proofreading, 
and  filing  cards  in  the  various  catalogues. 

The  main  catalogue  of  books  and  pamphlets  is  in  the  form  of  printed 
cards,  arranged  in  the  ** dictionary"  order,  i.  e.,  author,  title,  and 
subject  entries  in  one  alphabet.  There  are  also  special  catalogues 
in  book  form  for  many  of  the  special  collections. 

The  Card  Distribution  Section  handles  the  accumulated  stock  of 
printed  catalogue  cards  and  their  distribution  and  sale.  The  stock 
now  numbers  over  30,000,000  cards.  Complete  sets  of  one  copy  of 
each  card  published  are  on  deposit  in  the  principal  library  centers 
of  the  country,  enabling  inquirers  to  ascertain  whether  a  book  is  in, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  also  facilitating  the  ordering  of  printed 
cards.  These  catalogue  cards  are  sold  to  other  hbraries  throughout 
the  country  at  a  slight  advance  over  the  cost  price.  In  1910  more 
than  1,300  libraries  and  individuals  purchased  cards. 

The  Bibliography  Division  deals  with  inquiries  involving  research 
too  elaborate  for  the  attendants  in  the  reading  room  to  handle  and 
compiles  lists  of  references  on  topics  of  current  interest,  particularly 
those  pending  in  Congress. 

The  Periodicals  Division  handles  all  periodicals  as  received,  and 
prepares  the  completed  volumes  for  binding.  The  total  number  of 
periodicals  received  annually  is  in  excess  of  13,000.  Over  1,000  news- 
papers are  currently  received.  The  reading  room  for  periodicals  has 
seats  for  250  readers,  and  400  newspapers  and  3,500  magazines  are 
kept  in  this  room. 

The  Documents  Division  acquires,  arranges,  and  makes  available 
for  use  the  pubHcations  of  Governments — national,  local,  and  munic- 
ipal— commercial  bodies,  international  congresses,  and  the  Hke. 
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THE  ROTUNDA,  READING  ROOM. 

This  vast  apartment,  imposing  in  size,  is  effective  in  the  architectural  design  and  color  scheme  of  the 
marble  walls  and  pillars,  and  the  massive  dome  with  its  elaborate  stucco  and  ornamentation.  The 
room  is  100  feet  in  diameter  and  125  feet  in  height.  The  richnessTof  the  color  effect  lies  in  the  marbles, 
of  which  the  dark  are  from  Tennessee,  the  red  from  Numidia,and  the  shades  of  yellow  from  Sienna. 
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The  Division  of  Manuscripts  has  the  custody  of  manuscript  mateiial 
not  classiiied  as  maps,  music,  or  prints.  The  collection  consists  prin- 
cipally of  the  papers  of  the  public  men  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  in  America. 

Division  of  Maps  and  Charts  has  the  custody  of  all  maps,  atlases, 
and  many  works  on  cartography.  The  collection  is  richest  in  maps 
of  North  America,  and  includes  a  number  of  manuscript  maps.  The 
collection  of  atlases  comprises  over  15,000  volumes,  including  most  of 
the  early  printed  copies. 

Division  of  Prints  has  charge  of  the  collection  of  prints  of  all  sorts 
and  the  books  and  periodicals  devoted  to  the  fine  arts.  The  pieces 
in  tliis  collection  in  1911  numbered  336,966,  and  card  catalogues  of 
all  these  are  made  and  filed  in  the  division. 

Law  Library  Division. — The  law  Hbrarj'  contains  144,889  volumes, 
part  of  which  are  kept  at  the  Capitol.  In  the  Library  proper  are 
placed  works  on  foreign  and  international  law  and  selections  of 
treaties,  etc. 

Copyright  Office, — This  division  has  the  entire  copyright  business 
in  its  charge.  It  receives  and  records  all  material  offered  for  copy- 
right entry  and  turns  over  to  the  library  such  items  as  are  desired. 
The  fees  received  are  turned  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  These 
fees  amounted  to  $109,913  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911. 

The  resources  of  the  Library  have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  other 
libraries,  (1)  by  the  sale  and  deposit  of  printed  catalogue  cards;  (2) 
interlibrary  loans;  (3)  distribution  and  sale  of  its  pubUcations,  includ- 
ing bibhograpliies  of  special  topics;  (4)  cooperation  in  publishing. 
The  interUbrary  loan  is  a  new  feature.  It  acts  on  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Library  to  aid  the  unusual  need  with 
the  unusual  book.  Books  are  lent  to  other  Ubraries,  or  even  to  indi- 
vidual investigators  when  engaged  in  research  expected  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  Only  such  books  as  are  not  found  in 
local  libraries  and  are  rare  and  expensive  are  thus  loaned.  As 
instances  showing  the  unusual  resources  of  the  Library,  as  well  as  its 
wide  scope  of  usefulness,  may  be  cited  two  of  recent  occurrence. 
One  request  came  from  Stuttgart,  Germany,  where  a  work  relative 
to  Haydn,  the  great  composer,  was  needed  and  could  be  found  only 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  ¿Vnother  came  from  one  of  the  learned 
scholars  of  the  University  of  Ley  den,  Holland,  who  desired  to  consult 
a  rare  manuscript  of  Sanskrit.  Thus  even  the  resources  of  the  great 
Ubraries  of  Europe  are  occasionally  inadequate,  and  those  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  called  upon  by  the  savants 
of  many  countries. 
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III. 

Banes — Antilla — Preston — Felton — Woodfred — Mayari — 

Saetía. 

Note.— No  traveler  in  Cuba  should  fail  to  visit  Nipe  Bay.  In  Habana,  Camaguey.  Santiago,  he  sees 
the  Cuba  of  yesterday,  picturesque  and  hoary,  persisting  yet  alongside  the  Cuba  of  to-day,  busy  and  alert; 
but  at  Nipe  Bay  he  glimpses  the  Cuba  of  to-morrow,  embodied  in  gigantic  enterprises  which  spring  up 
the  instant  capital  touches  with  the  magic  wand  of  industrj^  the  prolitic  possibilities  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  eastern  Cuba.— Through  the  Land  oí  Promise. 

I  SHALL  not  forget  the  evening  of  my  first  arrival  in  Felton.     From 
our  little  tug  we  walked  the  long  length  of  the  pier  thrown  out 
from  shore  near  the  electric  power  house.     To  the  immediate 
left  it  loomed  funereal.     Down  a  road  beside  which  ground  was 
preparing  for  garden  plots,  that  since  have  bloomed  with  commend- 
able bravery,  we  approached  the  hotel.     Sounds  reached  us  through 


Courteaj-  of  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Co. 

WAREHOUSE  AT  ANTILLA,  CUBA. 

The  large  enterprises  springing  up  in  this  district  have  brought  about  splendid  wharves,  docks,  railroad 
yards,  ana  other  modem,  well-equipped  transportation  facilities. 

the  descending  twilight  of  that  waning  Sabbath  day.  It  was  a  salu- 
tation and  an  assurance,  sung  stridently  in  chorus,  by  men  and  women 
together.  **Hail!  Hail!''  the  greeting  rang,  extended  with  a  force 
that  sent  it  far  toward  Preston,  to  ruffle,  possibly,  the  air  of  perfect 
decorum  that  presides  over  staff  row.  ^'Hail!  Hail!''  and  then  the 
explanation:  '^The  gang's  all  here  "  There  was  a  crash  as  of  a  house 
demolished.  A  single  voice  inquired  raucously:  *'What  the  hail  do 
we  care?"     And  echo  answered:  ^'Wow!" 

We  had  indeed  arrived  in  a  mining  camp,  the  atmosphere  of  which 
is  as  different  from  that  prevailing  on  neighboring  sugar  and  fruit 
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plantations  as  the  very  air  of  F'elton,  heavy  with  smoke,  ore  dust,  and 
coal  from  the  clean  and  fragrant  breezes  in  their  cane  fields  and  their 
orchards. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  hilarity  in  process  when  we  hap- 
pened along  was  a  baseball  game.  A  nine  recruited  from  other  set- 
tlements about  the  bay  had  failed  to  appear  to  contest  honors.  The 
Feltonites  had  therefore  enjoyed  a  game  among  themselves,  and  at 
the  day's  end  awarded  themselves  the  championship  of  the  Nipe 
Bay  district  by  default  and  by  acclamation.  A  modicum  of  beer 
and  an  exhaustless  supply  of  animal  spirits  inspired  the  group  on  the 
veranda.  ^Vfter  supper  they  went  forth  for  a  boat  ride  by  moonlight. 
Toward  midnight  they  returned  as  quietly  as  they  knew  how.  There 
was  a  great  trampling  up  and  down  stairs  of  heavy  boots.  A  door 
banged  viciously  in  an  unexpected  gust  of  wind.  Every  particular 
board  in  the  hallway  along  the  second  floor  creaked  in  its  own  key. 
One  man,  yawning  prodigiously,  was  heard  tlu'ough  the  tliin  parti- 
tions of  all  the  rooms  in  his  vicinity.     Presently  he  snored. 

Felt  on  has  no  traditions  regarding  hospitality  to  maintain.  The 
Spanish-American  Iron  Co.,  wliich  owns  the  place,  honors  no  cus- 
toms, such,  for  instance,  as  Boston  and  Preston  and  Saetia  have 
inherited  from  days  when,  there  being  no  other  accommodations 
available,  travelers  accepted  entertainment  the  planters  of  the  coun- 
try ofl*ered  with  generosity  becoming  to  princes  of  the  soil.  There  is 
no  guest  house  at  Felton;  no  welcome  is  extended  visitors  save  by 
individual  employees  whose  courtesy  is  their  own  and  not  the  com- 
pany's. There  is,  however,  a  hotel  and  also  a  posada  for  humbler 
patrons;  the  fame  of  its  elegant  white  tablecloths  has  gone  abroad  in 
the  land  among  carpenters,  mechanics,  and  other  skilled  laborers. 

The  hotel,  realizing  that  it  is,  all  considered,  a  very  good  hotel, 
charges  accordingly;  rates  to  employees  are  lower  than  to  tran- 
sients. The  building  is  a  frame,  finished  within  in  shellacked  pine. 
It  is  well  furnished.  Its  bathrooms  are  supplied  with  hot  water 
that  is  hot,  and  with  cold  water;  its  ¡hot  showers  are  a  panacea  for 
all  the  bites  that  even  the  most  fortunate  traveler  in  tropic  lands  is 
heir  to.  The  hotel  is  lighted  with  electricity.  Table  and  service 
in  the  dining  room  are  surprisingly  good.  There  is  a  steam  laundry 
near. 

Although  some  families,  as  well  as  ^'the  bachelors,"  live  at  the 
hotel,  most  employees  whose  wives  and  children  are  with  them  are 
accommodated  in  cottages  owned  by  the  company,  which  stand  in 
a  double  row  between  the  hotel  and  the  plant.  They  are  pleasant 
little  homes. 

Distant  some  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  Felton  proper  is  *Hhe 
village,''  where  in  barracks  and  plain  frame  houses  the  workmen 
employed  reside. 
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Near  the  village  the  railway  track  from  the  mines  to  Felton  splits 
into  numerous  branches,  covering  the  yards  and  making  accessible 
to  engines  and  trains  the  machine  shops,  near  the  power  house,  the 
noduhzing  plant,  and  all  the  equipment  subsidiary  thereto. 

The  electric  power  plant  consists  of  three  500-kilowatt  machines. 
The  1,600-horsepower  boilers  are  arranged  in  two  batteries  of  two 
each,  which  may  be  run  singly  or  together.  An  automatic  stoker  and 
an  automatic  ash  conveyor  are  interesting  features.  This  plant  has 
the  capacity  to  handle  more  work  than  is  at  present  required  of  it, 
although  everytliing  that  can  be  so  operated  is  moved  by  electricity 
at  Felton. 

The  keynote  at  both  Felton  and  Woodfred  is  economy  in  men. 
Tremendous  work  is  being  done  by  few  hands,  thanks  to  extraor- 
dinary devices  in  machinery. 

In  the  machine  shop — the  largest  in  Cuba — each  machine  is  a 
unit,  with  its  own  motor.  Here  there  is  everything  at  hand  to 
repair  the  equipment  throughout,  to  erect  locomotives  and  ore  cars 
from  the  knockdown.     There  is  a  powerful  moving  crane. 

The  nodulizing  plant  is  unique.  There  is  none  like  it  elsewhere, 
because  it  represents  a  special  treatment  required  by  a  special  ore. 

This  ore  comes  down  by  the  trainload  from  Woodfred,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Finales  Mountains,  over  an  intervening  distance  of 
17  miles.  To  the  foot  of  the  range  the  track  lies,  like  any  well-con- 
ducted railroad,  along  a  rational  grade,  through  a  beautiful  country. 
It  travels  close  to  the  Mayari  River  for  some  distance,  and  finally 
crosses  that  stream  by  way  of  a  high  and  narrow  bridge.  The 
natives  assembled  to  see  that  bridge  come  tumbling  down  the  first 
time  a  train  crossed  it,  and  not  even  the  inclines  arouse  their  aston- 
ishment like  the  stability  of  that  great  structure  of  steel  and  cement 
spanning  the  historic  Mayari.  The  ore  trains  that  thunder  across  it 
are  the  only  railroad  trains  many  residents  in  the  valley  and  in  the 
hills  above  have  ever  seen. 

The  big  Baldwins  abandon  their  cars  in  the  yards  at  Piedra  Gorda 
at  the  base  of  the  Finales.     Switching  here  is  done  by  gravity. 

Out  of  Fiedra  Gorda  the  tracks  leap  up  the  mountain  side  on  a 
25  per  cent  incline,  2,000  feet  long;  the  lift  of  the  first  incline  is  500 
feet.  The  ore  cars  (each  weighs,  empty,  45,250  pounds)  are  shunted 
over  a  trestle,  from  which  emerges  the  ** barney  car,"  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  a  field  gun.  Fushed  before  it  the  ore  cars  ascend 
smoothly,  one  by  one. 

The  '*bamey  car"  and  the  ore  car  with  it  are  drawn  uphill  by  a 
wire  cable,  which  is  2^  inches  in  diameter  on  the  lower  incline  and 
2|  inches  in  diameter  on  the  second.  It  stands  the  strain  of  180  tons 
of  ore,  plus  two  cars,  each  trip. 

The  second  incline  is  7,600  feet  long,  nearly  all  on  the  maximum 
grade  of  25  per  cent.     Its  lift  is  1,120  feet.     Only  one  incline  in  the 
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world — it  is  in  South  America — is  longer  than  this,  and  the  grade 
of  that  is  low. 

Engineers  are  interested  in  two  bridges  on  these  inclines — one  at 
the  foot  of  the  lower  incline  on  a  25  per  cent  vertical  curve,  and  thé 
other,  200  feet  long,[on  a  25  per  cent  grade  on  the  upper  incline. 

The  incUnes  are  operated  by  two  steam-power  plants,  300-horse- 
power  boilers,  engines  with  22-ÜKh  cyUnders  that  turn  28-foot 
drums»  around  which  the  cables  wind  and  unwind.  No  one  at  the 
mines  wastes  time  to  consider  what  would  be  the  result  were  anything 
to  go  seriously  wrong  with  these  plants,  or,  especially,  with  the 
cables  that  control  the  cars.  Each  car  loaded  is  a  weight  of  157,750 
pounds,  which,  were  it  suddenly  released  to  race  down  9,600  feet 
of  25  per  cent  incline,  would  work  a  havoc  difficult  to  overimagine. 
No  such  accident  is,  however,  Ukely  to  occur.  The  signalmen  who 
start  and  stop  the  cars  on  a  system  of  red-flag  wigwagging,  and  the 
men  who  operate  the  machinery  at  their  dictation,  appreciate  their 
responsibhty. 

The  day  the  writer  came  safely  down  the  mountain  on  an  ore 
car  that  traveled  softly  as  an'  ambulance,  2,250  tons  of  ore  made 
the  trip  without  a  hitch.  Full  capacity  of  the  inclines  is  10,000 
tons  per  diem.  At  even  this  rate  the  deposits  at  Woodfred  will  out- 
last seven  centuries. 

At  the  top  of  the  upper  incline  a  locomotive  seizes  upon  the  car 
that  has  ascended  and  hustles  it  away,  around  curves  and  up  grades, 
to  the  mines  themselves. 

Work  at  the  mines  resembles  a  big  job  of  railroad  grading  far 
more  than  it  does  mining,  as  Coloradoans,  for  instance,  expect  to 
see  mining  done.  The  iron  deposit  covers  the  surface  over  an  area 
of  more  than  40  square  miles;  it  is  22  miles  at  its  longest  and  16 
miles  at  its  widest  part.  The  depth  varies  from  35  feet  maximum 
to  12  feet  minimum,  yet  tapped,  the  average  being  about  18  feet. 
The  ore  is  in  places  58  per  cent  iron;  nothing  under  42  per  cent  is 
mined.  The  average  assay  is  46  or  47  per  cent.  There  is  five- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  nickel.  Steam  shovels  and  drag-line  machines 
are  very  busy  scooping  the  ore  into  waiting  cars.  The  steam  shovel 
Ufts  5  tons  at  a  scoop  and  the  exertion  costs  15  cents.  The  drag- 
line machines  (long-armed  houses  swung  on  a  pivot)  dig  ore  from 
between  rocks  at  a  cost  of  7  or  8  cents  a  ton.  In  consistency  the 
ore  runs  from  clay  to  gravel;  in  color,  from  yellow  to  a  brown  that 
is  almost  black. 

At  Woodfred  is  The  Pines,  even  handsomer  than  the  hotel  at 
Felton.  Here,  when  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
summit,  young  men  employed  on  the  inclines  had  a  mess.  It  had 
all  the  enjoyable  features  of  a  club  or  fraternity.  Hospitality^  cer- 
tainly was  here.     It  thrived  in  the  hght  of  the  open  fireplace  (the 
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only  genuine  built-for-use  and  well-used  fireplace  I  have  met  in 
Cuba)  to  tunes,  classic  and  '^raggy''  the  phonograph  ground  out  in 
the  twilight  and  long  into  the  night,  when  the  stars  came  out  above, 
and,  far  below,  very  similar  twinkling  Hghts  appeared  to  mark  the 
sites  of  Preston,  Felton,  Saetia,  Antilla,  and,  away  over  at  Banes, 
Boston  was  grinding  busily  in  the  glare  of  her  blue-white  arc  lamps. 

Close  by,  the  hotel  employees,  whose  f amihes  accompany  them  even 
to  this  mountain  top,  are  at  home  in  cottages.  Never  was  any  dwell- 
ing place  nearer  ideal — Mgh,  dry,  and  cool,  among  pine  trees,  with  an 
incomparable  outlook,  and  company  enough. 

The  summit  is,  naturally,  salubrious.  The  company  is  erecting  a 
hospital  here.  Beside  it,  with  irrigation  from  a  sizable  faucet,  an 
industrious  Spaniard  had,  when  I  was  there,  a  truck  and  flower  garden 
which  was  a  delight  to  see.  The  fertility  of  the  ore  was  evident,  since 
the  garden  soil  was  as  much  ore  as  that  sent  to  the  kilns.  Stable 
manure  had  been  used. 

From  the  veranda  of  The  Pines,  then,  one  oversees,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  mining  of  the  ore;  on  the  other  side  one  looks  do\vn  upon  its 
wonderful  route  of  transportation  to  Felton.,  Lowered  safely  to 
Piedra  Gorda  one  at  a  time,  the  ore  cars  are  there  made  up  into  long 
ore  trains,  which  the  locomotives  drag  thence  to  the  noduUzing  plant. 
Shunted  to  proper  position  beside  it  there  at  Felton,  each  car  receives 
in  turn  the  attention  of  the  unloader. 

The  unloader  is  operated  by  a  75-horsepower  motor,  the  force  of 
which  is  transmitted  through  gears  that  increase  strength  at  the 
expense  of  speed.  Two  gantries  do  the  tipping.  Each  car  is  hf  ted  by  a 
lever,  wliich  raises  the  back,  the  front  meanwliile  resting  on  a  casting 
on  the  concrete  wall  of  the  ore  yard,  into  which  the  load  is  poured. 
One  man,  in  a  cage  swung  high,  controls  this  entire  operation. 

From  that  cage  this  same  man  steps  into  a  trolley  and  operates  a 
7-ton  grab  bucket,  wliich  the  trolley  lifts,  carries  forward,  and  empties 
into  the  bins. 

From  the  bins  the  ore  is  scraped,  automatically,  into  kilns  fed  Vith 
coal  dust,  through  which  long  cyünders  it  passes  as  they  revolve 
slowly.  The  highest  temperature  in  the  kilns  is  2,400  degrees.  Such 
heat  removes  free  water,  crystallized  water,  and  some  impurities, 
thereby  lessening  bulk  and  weight.  The  ore  emerges  in  pellets  about 
the  size,  weight,  and  color  of  buckshot;  in  this  form  it  [is  most 
acceptable  to  blast  furnaces  of  northern  steel  works  and  iron  foun- 
dries, toward  which  it  travels  in  steamers  that  draw  up  at  the  docks 
to  receive  it.  These  same  ships  bring  down  as  their  cargo  coal  needed 
by  the  plant.  In  unloading  the  fuel  and  in  loading  the  ore  every 
economy  is  practiced,  in  that  the  machinery  is  of  latest  patent,  cal- 
culated in  every  detail  to  save  both  time  and  labor. 

The  Spanish- American  Iron  Co.  pays  its  men  well  and  expects  them 
to  work  hard.  The  liigher  officials  are  all  Americans.  They  are 
28715— Bull,  4—12 4 
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provided  with  every  convenience  and  not  a  few  of  the  luxuries  to 
reconcile  them  with  what  is,  after  all,  a  rather  lonely  life  on  Nipe 
Bay.  Nearly  all  foremen  are  Cubans,  who  are  advanced  as  they  show 
administrative  ability.  The  day  laborers  are  for  the  most  part  Ga- 
licians,  who  earn  their  $1.35  a  day.  There  is  a  system  of  bonuses, 
whereby  steady  workers  get  a  reward  for  permanency. 

Across  a  narrow  neck  of  water  from  Felton,  in  plain  sight  from  its 
hotel,  is  Saetia,  the  largest  fruit  plantation  in  Cuba,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Dumois  Nipe  Co.,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
Dumois  family,  a  clan  that  acknowledges  that  admirable  character, 
Don  HipoUto,  as  chief.  The  Dumois  Nipe  Co.  owns  40,000  acres  of 
land,  lying  largely  on  a  peninsula,  converted  by  a  drainage  ditch  into 
an  island.  The  village  of  Saetia,  where  most  of  the  fiveor  six  hun- 
dred employees  of  the  plantation  dwell,  close  by  the  handsome  planta- 
tion house  that  is  the  Dumois  residence,  is  admirably  located  on  the 
bay  side  of  a  ridge  of  land  forming  the  backbone  of  the  island- 
peninsula  mentioned.  The  Dumois  home  overlooks  the  very  entrance 
to  Nipe  Bay.  From  its  wide  veranda  one  views  the  sea,  now  blue 
and  placid,  now  gray  and  threatening,  but  tamed  always  in  its  course 
through  the  narrow  channel  it  must  thread  to  enter  and  become  the 
bay. 

Saetia  is  clean  and  full  of  flowers  and  flowering  trees.  Its  houses 
remain  in  the  memory  as  being  all  white  with  red  roofs.  The 
streets  between  are  hard  and  smooth,  and,  leading  away  from  the 
water,  they  lose  themselves  in  banana  groves  and  cane  fields. 

It  is  very  deep  water  close  ashore  at  Saetia,  and  steamers  tie  to 
the  short  dock  built  out.  From  here  600,000  bunches  of  bananas 
were  shipped  last  season  from  6,000  acres  planted;  from  the  packing 
house  at  the  water's  edge  10,000  boxes  of  grapefruit  and  250  boxes 
of  oranges  were  dispatched.  This  by  no  means  represents  the  total 
crop  borne  on  the  150  acres  of  citrus  fruit  trees  now  mature;  it  is 
only  all  that  could  be  marketed  to  a  profit.  Twenty  thousand 
crates  of  pines  completed  the  Dumois  fruit  crop  last  season. 

The  company  owns,  moreover,  a  thousand  acres  of  sugar  cane, 
and  it  is  intended  to  abandon  fruit  in  favor  of  this  crop.  It  grieves 
those  whom  Don  Hipohto  has  sent  down  in  parties  from  Saetia  to 
the  groves  at  Tres  Palmas  to  imagine  the  day  when  the  king  oranges, 
the  tangerine,  and  the  grapefruit  trees  they  saw  there,  loaded  to 
breaking  point  with  such  fruit  as  the  northern  market  never  knows, 
must  give  way,  along  with  the  dank  and  ragged  bananas,  to  cane. 
Despite  every  advantage  provided  in  matters  of  transportation 
(chartered  boats  that  called  when  they  were  wanted  and  went  where 
they  were  told),  the  fruit  has  not  made  adequate  return.  Just  as 
the  cane  fields  at  Boston  have  overgrown  all  traces  there  of  former 
planting  to  bananas,  so  at  Saetia  they  are  destined  to  obliterate  all 
vestige  of  what  is  to-day  the  largest  fruit-growing  business  in  Cuba. 
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ABOUT  75  miles  to  the  south  from  the  City  of  Mexico  lies 
the  beautiful  semi-tropical   town  of  Cuemavaca.     It  is 
reached   by   train   through   two  wonderfully  picturesque 
valleys   and   over   a  craggy   mountain   range.     Eighteen 
miles  south  of  Cuernavaca,  just  at  the  point  where  the  States  of 
Morelos  and  Guerrero  meet,  there  rises  from  an  arid  plain  a  small 
conical  hill,  raising  its  head  some  300  or  more  feet  above  the  level  of 


MAP  OF  MEXICO  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  XOCHICALCO. 

the  plain.  The  journey  from  Cuemavaca  to  this  hill  is  over  a  rough 
road,  too  rough  for  anything  on  wheels;  it  is  dusty;  so  dusty,  in 
fact,  that  one  can  not  escape  the  cloud  which  rises  and  envelops 
the  traveler,  especially  if  riding  a  slow-moving  animal.  At  what- 
ever season  of  the  year  this  road  is  traversed,  the  sun  is  scorchingly 
hot.  There  is  but  one  inhabited  spot  between  Cuernavaca  and  the 
hill,  and  that  is  the  old  village  of  Tetlama.  It  is  an  Indian  village, 
very  primitive,  and  the  inliabitants  do  not  have  a  good  name;  but 
the  village  is  very  attractive  with  its  thatched  huts  and  old  granaries. 
It  lies  on  the  western  edge  of  the  plain  and  the  hill  is  on  the  other  edge, 
just  visible  from  the  village. 


»  By  Francis  Baillie  Purdie. 
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The  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Xochicalco  was  first  announced  by 
Padre  Álzate  y  Ramirez,  following  his  visit  of  exploration  made  in 
1777.  He  drew  a  picture  that  was  alluring  to  the  archaeologist  and 
student  of  native  history.  The  Baron  A.  von  Humboldt,  taking  his 
inspiration  from  Álzateos  writing,  referred  in  a  very  special  way  to 
this  ruin,  and  so  awakened  universal  interest  in  it;  then,  in  later 
years,  came  visits  from  Dupaix,  Nebel,  and  others.  The  chief 
authorities  on  Xochicalco  are  Álzate,  Humboldt,  Dupaix,  Nebel, 
Prescott,  Mayer,  Tylor,  Nadaillac,  and  Chavero.  Among  American 
writers,  Mayer  and  Bancroft  have  given  the  fullest  accounts  of  this 
wonderful  ruin.  Álzateos  description  of  the  ruin  is  not  very  accurate, 
and  when  Dupaix  and  Nebel  came  to  sketch  it  they  must  have  drawn 
upon  their  imaginations  for  the  weird  figures  they  introduced  on  the 
sculptured  walls,  for  they  bear  scant  resemblance  to  the  originals. 
These  errors  made  by  the  early  explorers  have  been  copied  and 
recopied  down  to  the  present  day,  although  with  the  aid  of  photog- 


SKETCH   MAP   OF  THE   RUINS   OF  XOCHICALCO 

The  impression  that  a  visitor  to  the  ruins  receives  at  first  glance  is  that  of  a  number  of  shapeless  mounds 
and  some  terraces,  scattered  over  the  hills,  and  a  low  sculptured  building  of  no  immediate  attraction. 
Closer  observation,  however,  dispels  such  an  erroneous  impression  and  reveals  an  antiquity  of  interest  and 
worthy  of  study. 

raphy  there  should  have  been  no  difficulty  in  correctly  portraying 
the  great  ruin  and  its  wonderful  carvings.  The  photographs  which 
accompany  this  article  were  taken  before  the  lamentable  attempt  at 
restoration,  and  they  show  portions  of  the  ruin  as  it  has  stood  for 
many  hundreds  of  years,  the  memorial  of  a  vanished  race. 

These  pictures  portray  a  work  of  such  a  nature  that  the  touch  of  an 
imaginative  artist  is  scarcely  needed  to  arouse  our  interest  in  this 
ruin  and  our  admiration  for  the  people  who  erected  it  in  those  early 
days  before  the  world  had  come  to  know  that  our  continent  existed. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  this  monument  which  have  not  been 
given  to  the  English-speaking  world.  One  is  found  in  the  '*  Revista 
Mexicana' '  of  1835,  and  the  other  is  a  small  pamphlet  written  by 
Lie.  Cecilio  A.  Róbelo,  and  printed  in  Cuemavaca  in  1888.  I  am 
indebted  to  both  for  some  of  the  details  which  I  was  unable  to  secure 
on  my  own  visit  of  exploration,  but  for  the  general  accuracy  of  which 
I  am  able  to  vouch. 

The  approach  to  the  hill  is  from  the  west,  over  the  plain  referred  to, 
but  until  the  actual  slope  is  reached  there  is  nothing  in  view  to  indi- 
cate the  former  presence  of  buildings  or  other  artificial  work.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  however,  the  ground  becomes  exceedingly  rough, 
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and  the  stones  and  bowlders  scattered  about  show,  many  of  them, 
that  they  have  been  shaped  by  the  hand  of  man,  although  now 
defaced  and  broken.  The  horses,  which  have  to  be  used  to  this 
point,  must  now  be  abandoned,  for  the  climb  is  too  steep  for  them. 
The  ascent  is  made  by  a  path  unmistakably  an  ancient  way.  There 
are  features  about  thus  path  indicating  that  it  was  intended  for  more 
than  merely  a  roadway  to  the  summit,  and  the  explorer  very  quickly 
discovers  that  he  Ls  actually  passing  upward,  section  by  section,  over 
what  had  been  a  fortified  way,  protected  by  walls  or  parapets.  Here 
and  there  are  remains  of  broken  parapets,  and  the  lines  of  a  bastioned 
wall,  with  angles  for  overlookbig  either  side,  are  distinctly  traceable. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  old  writers  that  this  fortified  way  went  in  a 
spiral  round  the  entire  circumference  of  the  hill  until  the  top  was 
reached,  there  being  five  complete  turnings,  they  maintained,  from 
bottom  to  top.  This  claim  can  not  be  denied,  but  at  tlie  present 
day  no  such  spiral  road  can  be  traced,  although  there  are  remains  of 
five  terraces  on  the  north  face  of  the  hill,  which,  in  ancient  times, 
were  undoubtedly  fortified;  but  these  terraces  ascend  in  a  zigzag  to 
the  top. 

For  most  of  the  way  it  is  a  scramble  over  rough  bowlders  and 
through  thorny  bushes.  About  100  feet  from  the  top  a  small  cleared 
space  is  reached  and  the  openings  to  three  subterranean  galleries  are 
to  be  noted.  Their  exploration,  however,  had  best  be  reserved  until 
some  idea  of  their  use  is  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  chief 
ruin.  In  passing,  however,  it  is  well  to  take  note  that  they  are  not 
caves,  but  galleries  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  that  the  floors  and 
walls  are  laid  with  masonry  and  cemented.  There  are  in  all  seven 
of  these  entrances  to  the  interior  of  the  hill,  but  only  tliree  are  known 
to  have  been  explored.  In  spite  of  the  heat  and  the  roughness  of  the 
way,  one  will  be  apt  now  to  push  on  rapidly,  for  the  sight  of  the 
walled  galleries  and  the  fortified  road  arouses  interest  and  an  almost 
feverish  anxiety  to  see  what  had  been  so  strongly  guarded.  Wlien 
the  top  is  reached  no  disappointment  aw^aits  the  explorer,  for  did  not 
the  wonderful  monument  itself  attract  and  amply  repay  the  toil,  the 
view,  when  the  eyes  can  be  turned  aside  and  allowed  to  wander  over 
the  valley  beyond  and  into  the  misty  and  mysterious  south,  is  one  of 
entrancing  beauty. 

The  top  of  the  hill  had  been  leveled  until  a  plain  or  great  platform 
about  12,000  square  yards  in  extent  had  been  secured,  and  in  about 
the  center  of  this  plain  stands  that  mysterious  ruin  which  all  who 
have  seen  it  have  declared  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  Mexico's 
ancient  monuments. 

A  mass  of  dark,  porpluTitic  stone,  rising  out  of  a  jungle  of  weeds, 
briers,  dwarf  trees,  cacti,  piles  of  earth  and  broken  stone.  Truly  a 
scene  of  desolation  and  decay.     Shrubs  and  grass  growing  on  the  top 
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and  in  the  spaces  between  the  stones;  great  blocks  displaced,  ready 
to  topple  over  and  join  the  great  heaps  which  are  piled  around  and 
on  every  side.  The  whole  plain  appears  to  be  strewn  with  stones  and 
mounds  of  dirt,  and  it  is  with  considerable  difficulty  that  the  circuit 
of  the  ruin  can  be  made.  The  building  is  rectangular  in  shape,  its 
length  running  compass  true  from  west  to  east.  I  say  from  west  to 
east,  because  on  the  west  is  the  only  entrance,  all  other  sides  present- 
ing surfaces  unbroken  save  for  the  wonderful  carvings.  Pulling  aside 
the  bushes  at  the  base  and  removing  some  of  the  accumulation  of 
earth,  the  height  of  the  walls  can  be  approximately  estimated. 

The  building  slopes  gently  inward  in  pyramidal  form  to  a  height  of 
12  feet  from  the  plinth,  when  it  encounters  a  projecting  frieze  stand- 
ing out  about  10  inches  and  be- 
ing about  3 i  feet  high;  above 
the  frieze  is  a  salient  cornice, 
about  18  inches  high,  forming  a 
cap  and  finishing  the  first  story 
of  the  pyramid.  This  is  as  much 
of  the  structural  part  of  the 
building  as  can  be  examined  from 
the  ground.  The  dimensions  of 
the  first  story  have  been  vari- 
ously given,  no  two  WTiters  agree- 
ing, but  I  think  the  difference 
was  caused  on  account  of  the 
measurements  having  been  taken 
at  different  elevations,  some  of 
the  descriptions  not  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  several  feet  of  the  base  was  buried  under  an  accu- 
mulation of  earth  at  the  time  of  the  earlier  explorations.  I  believe 
that  75  feet  from  west  to  east  and  65  feet  from  north  to  south  \ñll 
be  found  to  be  within  a  few  inches  of  the  actual  measurement. 

From  the  plinth,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  the 
building  is  elaborately  carved  on  every  inch  of  exposed  surface.  The 
carvings  are  still  between  4  and  5  inches  in  relief,  showing  how  heavy 
they  must  have  been  originally,  as  there  are  evidences  of  considerable 
wear.  Examination  shows  that  the  sculptured  work  was  done  after  the 
blocks  were  all  in  place,  for  the  figures  overrun  and  overlap  in  such  a 
way  as  to  unmistakably  show  that  the  work  could  not  have  been 
done  before  erection.  There  is  no  trace  of  mortar  to  be  seen  between 
the  great  stones,  and  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  none  was  used;  the 
blocks  are  fitted  so  perfectly  that  where  they  have  withstood  the 
ravages  of  storm  and  earthquake,  they  are  so  closely  joined  that  no 
modern  method  could  have  been  more  effective  or  given  a  more  per- 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  THE  XOCHICALCO  BUILD- 
ING.   CONJECTURAL  RESTORATION. 

The  ruins  of  this  structure  stand  on  a  wide,  leveled 
space  lacing  a  higher  terrace  which  it  is  believed 
was  the  site  of  the  palace. 
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feet  finish.  This  is  not  the  least  of  the  marvels  of  this  wonderful 
building,  for  some  of  the  blocks  weigh  many  tons,  and  all  are  too  large 
and  too  heavy  for  manipulation  by  hand.  Some  of  them  are  10  feet 
long,  3  feet  high,  and  6  feet  thick.  As  to  the  carvings,  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unlike  any  others  in  the  western  world.  True,  there 
are  rasemblances  here  and  there  to  sculptures  on  monuments  in  Yuca- 
tan and  Central  America,  and  some  of  the  features  of  the  building 
remind  one  of  Tiahuanaco  in  Peru,  but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  unique. 
Furthermore,  unlike  the  mosaics  of  Mitla,  and  most  of  the  sculptures 
of  Yucatan,  Central  and  South  America,  there  is  an  absence,  except 
in  the  cornice,  of  the  purely  ornamental  design.  The  figures  are  un- 
questionably symbolic,  and 
could  we  read  them,  there  are 
hieroglyphs  wrought  on  the 
walls  which  doubtless  tell  the 
story  of  the  building. 

The  main  feature  of  the 
carvings  is  the  serpents,  of 
which  there  are  eight,  two  on 
each  façade,  and  with  their 
heads  facing  each  other.  On 
aQ  the  walls  except  the  west  the 
cleft  tongue  of  the  serpent 
hangs  vertically  down  from 
the  open  jaws;  on  the  west  wall 
the  tongues  protrude  in  a  hori- 
zontal line.  This  position  of  the 
tongue  has  doubtless  some 
significance,  but  just  what  \ve 
are  still  unable  to  determine. 
The  bodies  of  the  serpents  are 
carved  in  undulating  lines.  Tliey  are  plumed  throughout  the  entire 
length,  and  from  each  head  rises  a  great  plume,  somewhat  resembling 
a  crown.  It  has  been  so  called  by  many  writers,  although  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  intended  as  such.  This  figure  has  been  ft^equently 
named  a  dragon,  sometimes  a  crocodile,  but  no  careful  observer  could 
call  it  other  than  a  sei-pent,  even  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  serpent 
symbol  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Americans  with  great  frequency, 
and  that  the  feathered  or  plumed  serpent  symbolized  one  or  more  of 
their  deities.  We  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  they  knew  anything 
about  the  dragon  shape  or  ever  employed  it. 

Within  the  undulations  of  these  serpent  symbols,  on  the  north, 
south,  and  east  walls,  are  sculptured  images  of  men,  some  of  them  in 
life  size.     There  are  four  on  the  north  and  south  walls,  all  facing  the 
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GROUND   PLAN   OF  THE  XOCIIICALCO 
BUILDINC. 

The  Interior  of  this  building  h!\s  been  dug  into  and 
destroyed  and  the  \vorlve<i  stones  of  andésite  which 
formed  it  were  carried  otT  in  the  eighteenth  century 
for  the  furnaces  of  the  sugar  hacienda  at  Miacatlan. 
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west,  and  there  are  two  on  the  east  wall,  one  facing  north,  the  other 
the  south.  There  are  also  other  designs  clearly  intended  as  ideographs 
or  hieroglyphs,  but  they  are  all  so  worn  as  scarcely  to  be  decipher- 
able. There  are  those  who  have  read  in  them  the  signs  and  symbols 
of  particular  deities,  but  no  one,  wth  authority,  has  yet  been  able  to 
pronounce  with  definiteness  what  they  were  intended  to  represent. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  published  sketches  which  I  have  seen  of  this  ruin 
there  has  been  represented  with  great  distinctness  the  form  of  a  rab- 
bit. Nowhere  on  the  ruin  itself,  nor  on  any  of  the  cai-ved  stones  in 
the  vicinity,  was  I  able  to  find  what  could  be,  even  carelessly,  taken 
for  a  rabbit  form.  This  I  wish  to  make  clear,  because  readings  have 
been  given  from  this  sign  which,  in  truth,  does  not  exist  here. 

All  the  human  figures  are  seated,  not  in  a  crouching  attitude,  as 
is  so  frequently  pictured  on  the  ruins  of  the  plateau,  but  in  a  dignified 
oriental  fashion,  with  legs  loosely  crossed.     Here  again  misstate- 
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TEMPLE  OF  THE  TK'rERS  AT  CHICHENITZA  WHICH  IS 
FREQUENTLY  COM  FARED  WITH  THE  XOCHICALCO 
BUILDING. 

ments  have  been  made  and  dancing  figures  described.  There  is  not 
one  human  figure  on  the  entire  ruin  which  is  in  an  erect  posture.  All 
of  the  figures  have  plumed  headdresses,  and  they  are  evidently 
intended  to  represent  rulers,  priests,  and  warriors.  The  only  figures 
where  the  features  are  at  all  clear  are  those  on  the  north  and  east 
walls.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  likenesses  of  actual  rulers  or 
priests;  the  faces  are  well  drawn,  the  expressions  dignified,  one 
hand  rests  on  the  breast  and  the  other  on  a  stool  or  block  at  the  side 
and  in  an  easy  sustaining  way.  All  have  sloping  foreheads,  and  there 
we  see  a  resemblance  to  figures  in  Copan  and  Palenque  and,  as  has 
so  often  been  stated,  to  priests  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt. 
The  warriors,  as  may  be  noted  on  my  photographs,  bear  on  the  left 
arm  a  shield,  behind  which,  grasped  in  the  hand,  are  three  arrows 
with  the  heads  pointing  do'WTiward.  The  right  hand  is  upraised 
and  the  hand  grasps  a  staff  or  weapon  of  some  description.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  show  that  the  arrows  are  sun  figures, 
but  in  these  carvings  I  can  see  no  reason  for  such  conjectures.     It  is 
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true  that  the  arrow  was  used  as  a  sun  figure,  both  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  but  where  the  figure  of  a  soldier  is  so  clearly  depicted,  car- 
rying the  weapons  of  his  day  in  their  proper  place,  I  see  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  such  wanderings. 

The  figure  of  the  plumed  serpent  can  be  clearly  followed  on  my 
photographs,  and  the  cleft  tongue  can  be  seen  in  the  two  positions 
which  I  have  drawn  attention  to.  That  the  serpent  was  a  signifi- 
cant feature  of  the  sculpture  of  this  monurnent  may  further  be  seen 
on  the  balustrade  of  the  stairway,  which  is  on  the  top  carved  to 
represent  the  scales  of  a  serpent. 

The  frieze  is  also  composed  of  heavy  blocks  of  porphyry,  sculp- 
tured in  every  part,  and  here  also  are  no.  grotesque  figures,  but  work 
which  for  dignity  in  design  and  for  general  excellence  compares 


VIEW   FROM   THE   SOUTHEAST  CORNER    OF   THE   XOCHICALCO   BUILDING. 

favorably  with  any  relief  work  in  similar  position  on  any  building 
or  monument  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Both  in  the  frieze  and 
in  the  cornice  we  get  away  from  what  has  been  called  in  ancient 
American  sculpture  work  the  ^^ crude"  and  ^^ barbarous,''  as  depicted 
in  the  serpent  symbol  below.  So  many  writers  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  work  on  American  monuments  is  of  a  reUgious 
character,  and  that-  in  all  times  sculptors,  no  matter  what  their 
ability,  were  bound  by  laws  of  convention  when  depicting  religious 
subjects.  We  see  this  in  modern  churches  where  Christian  symbols 
and  saintly  figures  are  reproduced.  What  could  be  more  ^' crude" 
or  '^ barbarous"  than  the  interior  work  in  inanj^  of  the  churches  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries?  No  one  looking  at  this 
work  on  the  frieze  at  Xochicalco  could  think  of  a  rude  and  savage 
people  as  having  been  the  workers;  there  is  refinement  in  every  line, 
and  one  can  easily  judge  what  the  sculptors  might  have  been  able 
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to  produce  had  they  not  heen  hound  hy  the  laws  of  convention. 
The  figures  «n  the  frieze  are  also  seated  in  oriental  fashion;  their 
faces  are  not  vacant  and  meaningless,  but  are  drawn  as  if  in  the  act 
of  watching  some  occurrence  of  interest,  probably  some  ceremonial 
observance.  All  have  the  elaborate  headdress  and  the  high  and 
retreating  forehead. 

Except  on  the  eastern  façade,  there  is  on  the  ground  level  with 
each  figure  and  on  the  left  the  symbol  of  the  Greek  cross  within  a 
circle,  together  with  a  triangle.  Also  the  left  hand  rests  upon  what 
has  been  called  a  sword  or  scimitar.  This  latter  figure  is  puzzUng; 
we  do  not  know^  that  the  ancient  Americans  used  metals,  either  as 
tools  or  weapons,  so  whence  came  the  idea  of  the  curved  sword,  if  it 
be  a  sword.  We  do  know  that  the  natives  from  Mexico  to  Tierra  del 
Fue^jo  use  by  preference  a  curved  knife  as  a  weapon.  Our  knowledge 
would  seem  to  be  faulty  here.  The  figure  is  so  clearly  cut  and  so 
certainly  not  an  ornamental  design  that  we  should  know  more  about 
it.  The  group  above  described  appears  to  be  inclosed  in  a  panel  or 
tablet,  and  it  is  re|)eate(l  round  the  entire  building,  with,  as  I  have 
indicated,  certain  modifications  on  the  eastern  side. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  eastern  façade  of  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  has  in  part  been  recarved.  It  is  claimed  that  Xahuatl 
hieroglyphs  are  carved  over  the  original  gh^hs,  and  the  explanation 
given  is  that  the  Aztecs,  or  one  of  the  nations  of  the  same  family 
immediately  preceding  them,  conquered  Xochicalco  and  probably 
tried  to  leave  the  record  of  their  achievement  on  the  pyramid. 

Such  portions  of  the  cornice  as  remain  show  that  the  carving  upon 
it  is  ornamental,  the  design  being  a  geometrical  pattern  and  purely 
conventional.     It  gives  a  simple  but  elegant  finish  to  the  whole  work. 

Xo  entrance  has  as  yet  been  discovered  to  the  first  floor  of  the 
pyramid;  if  there  are  chambers  within  they  must  have  been  entered 
from  the  second  story  or  by  way  of  one  of  the  many  underground 
rooms  or  corridors.  A  wide  stairway,  taking  half  the  width  of  the 
western  façade,  gives  entrance  to  the  upper  story.  This  stairway 
had  15  steps,  wide,  low,  and  easy  of  ascent.  A  low  balustrade  of 
the  same  material  as  the  main  structure  and  carved  in  the  form  of 
serpentas  scales  protects  the  stairway.  The  photograph  shows  the 
side  of  the  stairway  facing  south.  On  this  may  be  seen  a  carving 
of  a  warrior's  figure,  with  the  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  holding  a  baton 
in  his  upraised  right  hand.  It  w^as  in  this  angle  that  I  uncovered  a 
tablet  in  the  wall,  which  still  retained  the  red  or  rose-tinted  paint 
with  which,  it  has  been  claimed,  the  whole  building  was  originally 
covered.  There  are  those  who  dispute  that  the  building  was  ever 
painted,  but  this  tablet,  together  with  the  undoubted  remains  of 
painted  walls  in  the  subterranean  corridors  and  rooms,  satisfy  me 
that  the  whole  pyramid  was  originally  painted  or  varnished  a  reddish 
color. 
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In  this  same  photograph  there  can  be  seen  on  the  ground  a  section 
of  a  stone  pillar.  I  have  nowhere  seen  mention  of  pillars  as  forming 
part  of  the  pyramid  of  Xochicalco,  and  in  the  work  of  so-called 
restoration  they  have  not  been  introduced.  I  uncovered  two  others 
close  by  the  ruin.  The  pillar  is  perfectly  round,  probably  18  inches 
in  diameter  (I  did  not  measure  it)  and  about  2  feet  long.  The  round 
tenon  can  be  plainly  seen  where  the  pillar  was  made  to  fit  another 
section,  and  the  dimensions  are  in  accord  with  the  size  of  the  stones 
in  the  upper  structure,  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  were  several  of 
these  pillars  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  forming  an  ornamental 
approach  to  what  must  have  been  the  main  doorway  or  entrance  to 
the  pyramid.  This  is  a  design  we  see  on  many  ancient  monuments, 
and  we  know  that  somewhat  similar  pillars  were  used  in  the  buildings 
of  Tula,  Mitla,  and  in  Yucatan. 

That  the  building  was  pyramidal  in  shape  can  not  be  questioned. 
Not  only  is  this  seen  in  the  first  story,  but  the  portions  still  standing 


FEATHERED   DRAGON-SERPENT   ADORNING  THE   EAST   SIDE   OF  THE   LOWER 
TERRACE  OF  THE  XOCHICALCO  BUILDING. 

On  the  north,  south,  and  east  sides  there  are  great  feathered  dragon-serpents,  two  on  each  side,  and  two 
short  ones  on  the  west.  Their  heads,  placed  in  opposite  directions  at  the  comers,  are  turaed  backward 
so  that  each  faces  the  other,  and  their  bodies  roll  in  high  folds,  which  end  in  feathered  tails  divided  from 
each  other  by  two  bands  inclosing  a  Icind  of  treiliswork. 

of  the  second  story  show  similar  construction.  When  Padre  Álzate 
made  his  visit  in  1777  the  pyramid  was  complete  in  its  five  stories, 
according  to  the  information  given  him  by  the  natives  only  20 
years  before  that,  or  in  1755.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  now 
pretty  generally  accepted.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  near-by 
sugar  houses  that  the  planters  used  the  ruin  of  Xochicalco  as  a 
convenient  quarry,  where  they  procured  cut  and  squared  stones  for 
their  furnaces  and  also  for  the  construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs. 
In  the  furnace  room  of  one  sugar  house  there  are  a  number  of  mag- 
nificently carved  stones  built  into  the  walls.  It  is  known  that  since 
the  visit  of  Álzate,  and  for  more  than  100  years,  stones  have  been 
taken  from  Xochicalco  for  any  purpose  they  would  serve,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  hinder. 

Ascending  the  stairway  with  difliculty  and  reaching  the  platform 
of  the  second  story,  a  scene  of  desolation  meets  the  eye.  Except 
for  the  comers  and  two  or  three  adjoining  stones,  all  the  blocks 
have  been  overthrown,  tossed  to  the  ground,  or  carted  away  by  the 
unimaginative  sugar  planters.     The  standing  blocks,  however,  were 
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of  extreme  interest,  and,  although  more  exposed  to  the  elements, 
were  not  so  defaced  or  worn  as  those  below.  The  stones  which  had 
formed  the  sides  of  the  entrance  were  still  in  place  in  their  original 
positions.  Both  are  sculptured — one  on  the  right  as  you  ascend 
the  stairway  has  carved  upon  it  a  seated  warrior,  the  shield  and 
three  arrows  on  his  left  arm  and  the  baton  in  his  upraised  right 
hand.  An  elaborate  cape  or  gorget  covers  his  neck  and  shoulders. 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  can  not  read  the  hieroglyph  carved  on  the  tablet 
facing  the  warrior,  for  that  it  is  a  hieroglyph  even  an  examination 
of  the  photograph  will  show.  Tlie  carving  on  the  stone  to  the  left 
is  of  great  interest.  This  is  one  of  the  figures  which  has  invariably 
been  shown  in  sketches  as  a  rabbit.  Beyond  being  a  four-legged 
animal,  having  ears  and  a  tail,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  rabbit. 

The  tail  is  long  and  bushy, 
sweeping  the  ground,  and 
the  long  claws  are  those  of 
a  fox  or  coyote.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  it  is 
depicted  in  a  crouching  at- 
titude, with  mouth  wide 
open,  suggesting  a  howling 
coyote,  or,  perhaps,  a  hun- 
gry one.  We  know  that 
at  least  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Nahuas  went 
by  the  name  of  the  "Hun- 
gry Fox.'' 

Beyond  the  center  of 
the  platform  of  this  story 
and  toward  the  east  there 
is  a  depression  in  the  floor 
which  was  probably  origi- 
nally circular;  it  is  about  15 feet  in  diameter,  but  so  filled  with  stones 
and  rubbish  from  the  upper  walls  as  to  make  investigation  difficult.  I 
learn  that  even  during  the  work  of  restoration  no  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  ascertain  its  use.  There  has  been  much  speculation 
regarding  this  opening;  some  have  believed  it  to  have  been  used 
as  a  reservoir  or  cistern  for  water,  others  have  thought  it  to  have 
been  the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  halls.  It  appears  to  be  useless 
to  speculate  further,  for  it  is  unlike  anything  found  in  other  ruins 
in  Mexico,  and  its  ancient  use  can  only  be  determined  by  clearing 
it  out  completely — a  considerable  task  which  no  one  appears  to  be 
willing  to  undertake.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  earth  on  the  floor 
of  this  upper  story,  and  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that,  perhaps, 
after  all,  there  are  no  chambers  in  the  first  story,  but  that  it  is  filled 
with  earth,  as  are  certain  buildings  among  the  ruins  in  Yucatan. 


DESIGN  ON  STONE  VESSEL  RESEMBLING  SCULP- 
TURE  WORK  AT  XOCUICALCO. 

The  several  designs  following  represent  the  sides  of  a  stone 
vo.ssi»!  found  in  the  Mexican  Valley  near  Xoc'hiraloo  and 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Mexican  National  Museum.  The 
Dot«d  German  archœoloelst,  Eduard  Seler,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  similarity  of  tnese  figures  to  the  carved  deco- 
rations at  Xochicalco. 
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There  are  a  number  of  mounds  on  the  plain  which,  it  is  thought, 
must  have  been  tombs.  A  few  of  these  have  been  uncovered  and 
opened,  revealing  beautifully  plastered  walls;  but  the  greater  number 
are  still  untouched.  If  anything  has  been  found  within  those  opened 
it  has  not  come  to  light. 

Passing  to  the  northern  edge. of  the  plain  and  looking  toward  the 
hill  on  the  northeast  there  can  be  seen  on  its  summit  other  ruins,  but 
fallen  to  decay  and  of  little  interest.  From  the  hill  of  Xochicalco 
there  runs  a  paved  road  clear  to  the  top  of  this  adjoining  hill,  and 
what  is  of  great  interest  is  to  note  that  where  this  road  crosses  the 
depression  between  the  two  hills  it  is  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  depression  is  sufficiently  deep,  so  that  one  might  pass 
in  a  crouching  attitude  across  the  little  valley  and  be  protected  against 
the  missiles  of  any  enemy  on  the  east,  the  only  side  open  to  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  It 
is  clearly  a  military  road, 
intended  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  troops  or  others 
passing  from  hill  to  hill. 

Since  the  first  account 
published  of  these  ruins 
the  principal  theme  with 
writers  has  been  the  engi- 
neering skill  which  enabled 
the  builders  to  transport 
the  immense  blocks  of  por- 
phyry for  a  distance  of 
several  leagues,  to  hoist 
them  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  there  set  them  in  place  with  such  nicety  that  no  builders  of  the 
present  day  with  all  their  modern  aids  can  surpass.  It  is  a  mar- 
velous achievement  and  calls  for  wonder;  but  I  consider  the  subter- 
ranean galleries  and  the  great  rooms  carved  from  the  living  rock  of 
the  hill,  when  one  understands  how  primitive  must  have  been  the 
tools  used,  a  cause  for  still  greater  wonder.  The  task  to-day  in 
skilled  hands  would  involve  enormous  labor  and  the  employment  of 
consummate  engineering  skill. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  a  description  in  detail  of 
the  explorations  that  have  been  made  inside  the  hill,  and  there  is  very 
much  that  has  not  been  explored  at  all.  Of  seven  known  galleries 
only  three  have  been  entered,  and  of  these  three  only  a  part  has  been 
explored.  The  principal  galleries — I  call  them  principal  only  because 
they  have  been  explored — are  entered  from  the  northwest  face  of  the 
hill,  100  feet,  more  or  less,  below  the  summit.  These  galleries  are 
not  all  of  the  same  height,  but  vaiy  from  4  to  6  feet,  and  they  are  all 
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about  6  feet  wide.  The  floors  are  regularly  paved  and  are  covered 
with  a  smooth  cement  ;  the  walls  are  built  up  of  the  same  material  as 
the  floors,  and  over  the  bricks  has  been  plastered  a  cement  which  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  even  yet  has  an  oily  finish  to  it.  There  is  a 
reddish  tint  on  the  walls,  and,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  they  were  originally  covered  with  a  red  paint  or 
varnish.  The  roof  has  fallen  in  places,  and  some  of  the  galleries  are 
so  choked  up  with  stones  that  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  them.  At 
other  points  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  former  passages  have 
been  walled  up  Several  of  the  main  galleries  have  been  penetrated 
by  explorers  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  feet,  and  there  are  also  a 
number  of  side  gaUeries  or  passages,  two  of  these  being  not  more  than 
3  to  4  feet  high  and  about  3  feet  wide. 

It  must  bcf  clearly  understood  that  these  are  not  galleries  such  as 
one  sees  in  mines,  but  regular  corridors,  paved  and  walled,  cemented, 
and  painted.  In  several  places  the  galleries  curve,  but  usually  they 
lead  on  straight  lines  to  an  objective,  usually  a  room  or  hall  of  large 
dimensions.  Three  of  these  rooms  may  be  described.  One  is  about 
16  feet  square,  with  walls  about  10  feet  high,  plastered  and  polished 
and  with  an  arched  ceiling.  In  the  northeast  corner  of  this  room  is  a 
curious  bit  of  masonry  work.  It  is  of  stone,  between  7  and  8  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  gradually  tapering  until  at  the  point  where 
it  reaches  the  ceiling  it  is  scarcely  more  than  18  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  hollow  shaft  and  has  been  called  a  ''chimney.^'  What  it  was 
used  for  has  not  been  determined. 

Another  room  is  about  85  feet  long,  about  30  feet  wide,  with  walls 
10  feet  high.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  is  sustained  by  four  square  stone 
pillars.  In  this  room  there  is  another  of  those  curious  shafts  or 
^'chimneys,"  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one  described. 
The  natives  call  this  room  the  ''Grotto  of  the  Sun,''  as  they  claim 
that  on  certain  days  of  the  year  a  thin  shaft  of  sunlight  penetrates 
here  and  diffuses  a  dim  and  melancholy  light  for  a  short  period.  Lie. 
Cecilio  Róbelo  writes  that  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Xochicalco  he  caused 
a  bonfire  to  be  made  in  this  shaft  and  that  he  went  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  observe  where  the  smoke  escaped,  and  saw  it  issuing  from  an 
opening  on  the  platform  about  450  feet  north  and  110  feet  west  of 
the  stairway  of  the  pyramid.  This  would  seem  to  dispel  the  idea 
that  these  shafts  directly  communicated  with  the  pyramid,  but  this 
region  has  not  been  free  from  earthquake  shocks  during  the  past  few 
hundred  years,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  fissures  have  been  made 
from  that  cause. 

The  third  room  discovered  is  about  75  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and 

between  9  and  10  feet  high.     The  ceiling  of  this  room  was  probably 

flat,  but  it  is  now  very  much  broken,  as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made 

to  cut  an  opening  through.     There  are  no  vestiges  of  cement  or  plas- 
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ter  on  the  walls,  and  the  floor  is  littered  with  broken  stones  and  rub- 
bish. This  «jreat  room  has  no  '^chimney/'  but  in  one  corner  there  is 
a  grotto  or  alcove  taking  up  about  16  feet  of  space,  and  in  this  corner 
it  is  noted  that  the  air  is  fresh  and  pure,  although  no  draft  can  be 
detected,  nor  can  any  opening  be  seen.  In  another  corner  of  the 
room  is  a  doorway,  clearly  of  more  modern  construction,  but  it  is 
walled  up  and  where  it  leads  to  has  not  been  asc^ertained. 

Of  these  rooms  and  galleries  much  could  be  WTitten,  but  I  have 
given  enough  to  show,  I  think,  the  marvel  and  the  mysterj'  of  the 
work.  With  everj'  step  taken  tlu*ough  the  gloomy  corridors  the  mind 
keeps  groping  for  the  key,  for  the  solution  of  this  mystery.  It  is  easy 
to  conjure  up  the  forms  of  stalwart  chieftains  and  of  gliding,  cloaked 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER  OF  TUE  XOCHICALCO  BUILDING. 
The  cleft  tongue  of  the  serpent  Is  hero  clearly  seen. 

priests,  and  to  imagine  great  throngs  crowding  the  rooms,  but  though 
the  solid  walls  are  there  and  the  w^ork  of  long  dead  hands  is  clear  to  our 
vision,  the  story  itself,  phantomlike,  eludes  us. 

When  was  Xochicalco  built,  and  who  were  the  builders  ?  Let  me 
first  give  a  few  sentences  from  several  of  the  principal  authorities  on 
this  subject. 

Don  Renato  de  Perdreauville  made  an  exploration  by  order  of  the 
Mexican  Government  and  pubUshed  his  opinions  in  the  **  Revista 
Mexicana,"  in  1835.  He  called  Xochicalco  a  "fortified  temple,''  and 
considered  the  work  as  belonging  to  a  most  remote  antiquity;  its 
resemblance  to  monuments  in  the  Old  World  inclined  him  to  consider 
that  the  structure  was  erected  by  people  who  must  have  had  com- 
munication with  the  other  Hemisphere. 
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Chavero,  the  Mexican  archseologist  and  historian,  claimed  this  as 
*'the  most  notable  of  our  antiquities.''  He  believed  it  to  have  been 
a  frontier  post  or  fort  of  the  ancients;  the  key  to  a  southern  chain  of 
forts,  and  erected  some  eight  or  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Bancroft,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  ^^Native  Races,''  writes  of  this 
ruin  as  'doubtless  the  finest  in  Mexico."  He  considers  it  '^not 
improbable  that  the  pyramid  was  built  by  a  Nahua  people  during  the 
Aztec  period." 

Prescott  took  his  description  from  the  ^^  Revista  Mexicana,"  and 
had  no  opinion  of  his  own  to  offer.  Col.  Brantz  Mayer  connected  its 
designers  ''with  people  who  dwelt  and  worshipped  in  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  Uxmal  and  Palenque,"  but  he  found  no  tradition  of  them; 
the  monument  had  ' 'outlasted  both  history  and  memory."  Tylor 
declared  it  to  have  been  a 
''fortified  hill  and  sacred 
slirine."  He  concluded 
that  Xochicalco  is  of  great 
antiquity,  built  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Aztecs. 
Humboldt  is  often  quoted, 
but  he  never  visited  the 
ruin,  but  took  his  descrip- 
tion from  Álzate' s  writing. 

Fantastic  theories  have 
been  advanced  by  many 
writers,  most  of  them  based 
on  the  wanderings  of  the 
Toltecs,  that  mythical  race 
who  belong  to  the  "once  upon  a  time"  fairy  story.  A  careful  study 
of  all  the  available  sources  of  information  in  published  form  and 
in  manuscript  shows  that  there  is  no  real  evidence  as  to  who  the 
builders  were  or  when  they  builded.  There  is  no  record  to  restrain 
our  imaginations  or  prevent  us  from  propounding  any  theory,  how- 
ever grotesque.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  writers  who  have 
proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  European,  Asiatic,  Polynesian, 
and  other  sources  of  origin  for  the  civilizations  which  existed  in 
Mexico  and  ¡Central  and  South  America.  Not  one  of  these  theories 
has  given  satisfaction  to  the  student,  but  they  have  brought  him 
at  length  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  a  foreign 
invasion  for  the  seeds  of  that  civilization  which  in  its  death  agonies 
strewed  the  forests,  plains,  and  plateaux  from  Mexico  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Titicaca  with  those  great  ruins  which  to-day  so  baffle  our 
investigations.  We  find  evidences  of  the  presence  of  man  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  why  we 
should  be  asked  to  consider  that  the  American  man  was  incapable 
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of  that  dt^velopiuent  which  wouKl  brinjij  him  into  the  scale  of  a 
civilized  beinji,  as  happened  to  his  brothers  on  other  shores,  is  some- 
tiling  I  do  not  fully  comprehend.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  Tropics 
he  had,  by  reason  of  the  elevations,  a  choice  of  climate,  and  food 
there  was  in  abundance,  as  the  Old  World  has  learned  to  its  profit. 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  acknowledge  the  Amer- 
ican race  as  autochthonous;  a  race  developed  in  this  western  world 
and  owintr  nothing,  beyond  what  might  have  been  brought  b}"  acci- 
dental wanderers,  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  or  of  Asia.  It  has  been 
stated  authoritatively  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards 
there  was  not  a  tree,  plant,  flower,  vegetable,  bird,  or  four-footed 
creature  on  all  the  American  continents  which  owed  its  origin  to  any 
other  soil  or  clime.  If  that  be  true,  and  its  verity  has  not  been 
seriously  questioned,  why  when  it  appears  to  be  equally  true  of 
man  and  his  works,  should  we  so  struggle  against  boli(»ving  it  ? 

We  have  not  been  able  to  read  the  hieroglypliics  carved  on  the 
stones  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  or  in  South  America;  no  Rosetta 
Stone  has  yet  been  found  for  us.  We  believe,  nny.  we  know,  that 
nations  rose  and  fell,  that  civilizations  flourislunl  and  deca^-ed  long 
before  the  Spaniards  came.  We  can  not  set  the  ])eriod  as  yet  when 
the  civilization  flourished  which  built  Xochicalco,  l)ut  we  know  that 
not  a  trace  of  it  was  left  when  Cortez  came,  for  the  record  says  that 
when  he  visited  Xochicalco  it  was  a  hoarj'  ruin;  tlie  city  which  had 
been  close  by  had  vanished,  its  houses  leveled  lo  the  jilain,  only 
showing  traces  of  the  streets  where  once  it  stood.  The  natives  had 
not  even  a  tradition,  it  already  l)elonged  to  the  forgotten  past.  That 
was  four  centuries  ago.  Knowing  that  the  stones  of  the  upper 
pyramid  were  removed  by  vandal  hands  in  the  eigliteenth  century 
and  seeing  how  little  e.Tect  time  has  had  on  this  great  monument 
during  the  400  years  it  has  been  known  to  us,  it  is  easy  to  place  its 
history  back  in  the:  days  long  before  the  Aztec  came  or  perhaps  even 
the  Maya  civilization  had  appeared. 

The  name  Xochicalco  is  Nahua  and  comes  from  the  words  :  Xóchitl, 
flower;  CaUi,  house;  and  Co,  in;  ''In  the  House  of  Flowers. '^  Does 
that  give  us  a  clue  i  I  believe  that  it  does.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Aztecs  gave  it  this  name  because  of  the  wonderful  carvings.  That  is 
not  easy  to  believe,  for  although  it  is  believed  tliat  certain  plants 
appear  in  the  carvings  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  of  that  kind  of  work 
to  justify  the  name  originating  in  that  way.  The  hill  may  have  been 
planted  with  flowers  in  ancient  times,  as  has  also  been  suggested,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  bear  that  out;  in  fact  there  is  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. Running  through  American  mythology  one  figure  stands  out 
preeminent  over  all  the  rest.  He  is  to  be  found  among  all  the  peoples 
of  the  continents,  under  difl'erent  names  it  is  true,  and  as  having 
visited  the  earth  at  different  periods;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
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recognizing  liira  wherever  found  or  under  whatever  name.  To  the 
people  of  Mexico  he  was  known  as  Quetzalcoatl,  the  ''Serpent  God," 
the  ''Feathered  Serpent,"  the  "Air  God,"  etc.  To  this  divinity  the 
sacrifice  of  blood,  whether  human  or  animal,  was  abhorrent;  flowers 
were  the  chief  oiTerings  laid  upon  his  altars. 

I  believe  that  the  name  Xochicalco  came  from  the  fact 'that  the 
temple  erected  on  this  hill  was  dedicated  to  the  divinity  to  w^hom 
flowers  were  a  pleasant  ofl'ering.  Hence  the  temple  became  kno\ra 
as  the  "House  of  flowers."  What  is  the  cliief  design  upon  all  the 
walls?  A  feathered  or  plumed  serpent,  the  chiefest  form  of  this 
sacred  person.  Eight  great  serpents  are  cut  into  the  walls,  and  the 
very  balustrades  of  the  stair\v^ay  are  carved  in  the  form  of  serpent 
scales.  On  the  frieze,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  photograplis,  appear 
repeated  the  Greek  cross  within  a  circle;  it  is  claimed  that  this  sign 
almost  invariably  accompanies  a  pictured  representation  of  Quet- 
zalcoatl. It  is  furthermore 
,  _     ,  ,         ^,-ss»-'/  ^     cL       ^lftiiï^i*<^i  that   ce  acaû  (one 

^©^    C¿^  ^f(^^  J)uo\¿fS       I'^^d),  Tiis  particular  sign, 

has  been  traced  on  the  north 
and  south  façades  of  the 
temple.  With  all  of  this, 
I  can  only,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  the  building  on 
this  lull  was  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Quetzalcoatl,  by 
whatever  name  he  was 
known  to  the  people  w^ho 
erected  it;  that  a  great 
body  of  priests  w^aited  upon  this  divinity  and  that  they  had 
their  quarters  in  the  underground  chambers  which  I  have  partially 
described;  the  large  halls  having  been  devoted  to  ceremonial  ob- 
servances. Part  of  the  platform  was  used  as  a  burying  place  for  the 
great  ones  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  place  was  doubly  sacred. 
To  protect  the  home  of  their  divinity,  the  tombs  of  their  priests  and .. 
rulers,  the  hill  was  fortified,  and  it  became  the  great  stronghold  of 
the  nation.  A  portion  of  the  temple  was  set  aside  as  an  armory  and 
another  portion  as  a  treasury,  as  was  the  custom  with  many  of  the 
American  nations.  The  proofs  are  strong  enough  to  leave  no  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  stronghold  of  Xochicalco  was  the  center  of  a  great 
population.  The  stones  of  the  city  streets  still  litter  the  plain  below. 
It  is  one  of  the  undisputed  points,  that  certain  portions  of  the 
eastern  façade  were  recarved  in  Nahua  characters.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  building.  Some  features 
of  the  carvings,  taken  singly,  show  resemblances  to  Aztec  work,  but 
the  Aztecs  were  never  capable  of  producing  so  stately  an  edifice,  nor 


DESir.N  ox  STONE  VESSEL  RESEMBLING 
SCULPTURE    WORK   AT    XOCHICALCO. 
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were  they  ever  capable  of  reproducing  the  human  form  in  stone  as  it 
is  shown  on  the  walls  of  Xochicalco.  As  pointed  out  the  figures 
are  all  seated  cross-legged,  a  feature  which  I  do  not  think  will  be  found 
in  any  Aztec  work,  or  in  any  sculpture  on  the  plateau,  even  such  as 
is  known  to  be  pre-Aztec.  The  features  are  calm  and  dignified  in 
expression,  and  the  sloping  forehead,  together  with  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  sculptures,  show,  I  believe  conclusively,  either  that  the 
sculptors  were  from  the  south  or  that  the  builders  of  Xochicalco 
influenced  the  architecture  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America.  That 
the  people  who  erected  Xochicalco  came  from  the  north  or  were  of 


Photoprraph  by  C.  B.  Walte. 
THE    SO-CALLED    "RABBIT,' 


ON   THE    SECOND   STORY   OF   THE    XOCHICALCO 
BUILDING. 


the  north,  I  can  not  believe;  there  is  nothing  like  their  work  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  or  north  of  it. 

The  Aztecs  founded  their  city  in  the  valley  in  1325.  We  can,  more 
or  less  clearly,  trace  the  peoples  who  preceded  them  as  far  back  as  to 
the  eighth  centur}'  of  our  era,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  city,  of  which  the  stronghold  of  Xochicalco  was  the  center, 
had  disappeared  almost  completely  before  that  time. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  where  it  can  only  be  the  merest 
guesswork  to  give  a  date,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ab- 
surdity in  hazarding  the  guess  that  the  stronghold  of  Xochicalco, 
this  ^'House  of  flowers,'^  stood  on  its  commanding  eminence  and  in  all 
its  strength  and  beauty,  at  the  time  when  the  three  *^Wise  Men  of  the 
East"  wended  their  way  toward  Bethlehem;  but  for  how  many  cen- 
turies before  that  it  had  stood,  I  will  not  venture  to  say. 
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MARKSMEN  and  people  geiierallv  throughout   the  United 
States  are  showing  mucli  interest  in  the  great  Pan  Ameri- 
can rille  and  revolver  shooting  contests  which  will  take 
place  in  Buenos  Aires  from  May  16  to  30,  1912.     These 
contests  will  he  held  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Tiro  Federal  Argen- 
tino (National  Shooting  Association  of  Argentina),  and  they  are  open 
to  all  American  nations. 

The  governing  body  of  rifle  shooting  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Naticmal  Rifle  Association  of  America.     This  society  was  organized 


RIFLE    RANGE    OF    THE    NATIONAL    SHOOTINC.    ASSOCIATION  OF 
ARGENTINA,   AT    BUENOS    AIRES. 

llore  will  he  held  the  Pan- American  rille  matches,  May  1Ü-30,  1912. 

in  1871.  It  has  for  its  purpose  the  education  of  American  men  in 
the  use  of  the  mihtar}'  rifle.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, past  and  present,  have  been  numbered  among  the  members  of 
the  association. 

The  present  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  life  member  and 
has  been  so  for  many  years;  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt: 
United  States  Senator  Elihu  Root,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  War;  Hon.  George  Von  L.  Meyer,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Hon.  Robert  Bacon,  formerly  Secretaiy  of  State  and  lately  Ambassa- 
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dor  to  France,  and  many  other  men  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  are  ufe  members  and  deeply  interested  in  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

Quite  naturally  such  an  organization  is  earnestly  desirous  of  having 
a  team  of  American  riflemen  take  part  A^-ith  our  southern  neighbors 
in  tills  first  comprehensive  Pan  American  tournament. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  may  appropriate  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  sending  a  team  to  Buenos  Aires,  but  whether 
or  not  this  action  is  taken,  a  team  will  go,  because  if  the  Congress  does 
not  ap[>ropriate  money  for  the  purjxjse  public  subscription  'will  be 
secured  in  suflicient  amount  to  take  care  of  the  cost. 

North  Americans  are  verv  keenly  alive  to  the  growing  importance 
of  the  South  American  Republics.  They  are  looking  with  the  utmost 
friendliness  upon  the  successful  efforts  of  these  most  prosperous  and 
powerful  South  American  countries  to  develop  their  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities, and  they  recognize  in  the  men  of  South  America  brother 
patriots  imbued  with  the  same  ideas  as  those  which  animate  the 
people  of  North  America. 

The  restricted  means  of  direct  communication  between  North  and 
Soutli  America  is  in  part  res[)onsible  for  the  small  number  of  inter- 
national gatherings  taking  place  between  North  Americans  and  South 
Americans.  But  the  accjuaintance  which  has  hitherto  been  limited 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  each  year  sees  new  congresses  formed  or  a 
more  generous  attendance  at  older  associations  m  the  Republics,  by 
men  who  have  traveled  aU  the  way  from  one  continent  to  the  other 
to  take  part  in  them. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  greatly  interested  in  this  movement, 
and  hopes  to  contribute  largely  to  this  result,  and  it  is  sure  that  an 
interchange  of  fraternal  greetings  and  intercourse  such  as  wiU  be 
involved  in  this  visit  to  Buenos  Aires  to  compete  there  in  rifle  matches 
will  consistently  augment  the  rapidly  gromng  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  North  and  South  America.  This  is  an  inter- 
national gathering  only  in  the  sense  of  being  Pan  American,  and  is 
almost  the  fii-st  of  its  kind  to  bring  together  delegates  from  all  western 
republics  on  the  field  of  sport. 

The  conditions  which  govern  rifle  practice  in  the  United  States  and 
those  which  obtain  in  South  America  naturally  differ  materially, 
although,  of  coui-se,  the  same  fundamental  principles  are  involved. 
The  shooting  which  is  to  take  place  in  Argentina  wnll  be  carried  on 
with  the  militaiy  rifle  of  each  nation  which  takes  part.  This  of 
itself  will  afford  an  interesting  study  of  the  various  arms. 

Target  practice  in  the  United  States  is  usually  carried  on  at  ranges 
longer  than  those  shot  over  in  South  America.  For  instance,  at  the 
annual  rifle  tournament  held  in  the  United  States  shooting  is  at  200, 
500,  600,  800,  900,  and  1,000  j^ards;  all  except  the  first  named  from 
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the  prone  position,  the  200-yard  firing  being  from  the  standing 
position.  In  Buenos  Aires  the  international  rifle  matches  will  be 
shot  at  a  distance  of  350  meters  (about  383  yards).  There  is  very 
little  shooting  in  the  United  States  at  the  kneeling  position,  which  is 
so  freely  employed  in  South  America. 

The  team  of  the  United  States  which  will  go  to  South  Amenca 
well  realizes  that  it  must  encounter  some  of  the  best  riflemen  in  the 
world,  and  while  its  members  wdll  shoot  to  the  best  of  their  ability 


LIEUT.    GEN.    JOHN    C.    BATES,    UNITED  STATES    ARMY, 
RETIRED. 

President  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

and  hope  for  the  good  fortune  which  would  permit  them  to  win,  yet 
they  will  not  feel  disgraced  if  they  are  beaten,  because  they  will  be 
competing  against  most  worthy  and  skillful  opponents. 

To  make  up  a  representative  team  from  the  United  States,  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America  will  hold  a  competition  open 
to  all  the  riflemen  of  the  country^,  at  a  range  owned  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  Here  on  April 
10  the  various  contestants  for  places  on  the  team  to  go  to  South 
America  will  shoot  for  two  days  to  determine  which  seven  of  them 
shall  constitute  the  shooting  members  of  the  team. 
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The  National  Rifle  Association  has  ah  early  selected  a  captain  to  com- 
mand the  team  in  tlie  person  of  Col.  Charles  D.  Gaither,  of  the  Man- 
land  National  Guard.  Col.  Gaither  comes  from  an  old  and  very 
distinguished  family.  He  is  a  soldier  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  and 
he  has  had  an  extended  experience  in  connection  with  rifle  practice 
instruction  and  the  management  of  teams. 

For  adjutant  and  quartermaster  of  the  team  Capt.  James  A.  Moss, 
of  the  Army,  has  been  chosen.  These  selections  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  are  most  excellent  ones,  as  both  gentlemen  are  not 
only  representative  Americans,  but  they  are  both  greatly  interested 
in  South  America  and  all  that  appertains  to  our  brethern  of  the  South. 

The  team  when  organized  by  the  method  of  selection  indicated, 
that  of  competitive  firing,  will  sail  from  New  York  on  the  Verdi,  of 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  April  20.  This  steamer  will  arrive  in 
Buenos  Aires  about  May  12,  leaving  only  a  few  days  to  get  acquainted 
with  local  surroundings. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  such  that  shooting  does  not 
usually  commence  here  until  about  May  1.  Therefore  the  team  can 
not  be  expected  to  be  in  the  very  pink  of  condition  when  it  takes 
ship  for  Buenos  Aires,  but  with  even  short  practice  on  the  range 
there  it  is  hoped  the  men  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

One  of  those  who  takes  a  very  great  interest  in  this  team,  because 
of  his  close  connection  with  the  mihtary  and  shooting  activities  of 
the  country  for  a  long  period,  is  Gen.  James  A.  Drain,  who  was  for 
some  years  president  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America,  and 
is  now  a  member  for  life  of  its  board  of  directors  and  a  member  of  its 
executive  committee,  and  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
Linited  States. 

Gen.  Drain  was  also  president  of  the  National  Militia  Board,  the 
adjutant  general  of  one  of  the  States,  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  and  interested  in  other 
related  military  activities.  He  is  the  ow^le^  and  editor  of  Arms  and 
the  Man,  a  military  and  shooting  weekly  published  in  Washington. 

So  great  is  his  interest  in  the  South  American  matches  that  he  ex- 
pects to  attend  them.  For  this  purpose  he  wall  precede  the  team  to 
Buenos  Aires,  and  if  his  engagements  here  will  permit,  he  will  go 
on  the  steamer  preceding  the  one  by  which  the  United  States  team 
travels. 

Gen.  Drain  will  take  with  him  an  invitation  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America  for 
all  American  nations  to  take  part  in  the  great  international  shooting 
tournament  which  will  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  August  of 
next  year. 
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In  the  extended  proojrani  which  this  meeting:  in  1913  will  present 
there  are  to  he  many  matches  interestino^  to  the  Pan  American  con- 
testants. At  least  two  events  will  be  desitrnated  as  ''Pan  American 
matches": 

1.  For  teams  of  5  men  at  300  meters,  at  a  circular  target  1  meter  in  diameter,  with 
the  visual  negra  (buUVeye)  (K)  centimeters. 

2.  For  individuals,  at  the  same  distance  and  target,  40  shots  in  the  standing,  40  in 
the  kneeling,  and  40  in  the  prone  position.     In  these  the  style  of  shooting,  the  dis- 


BRTG.  (ÎEN.  JAMES  .\.  DRAIN,  N.  C.  W.,  RETIRED. 

Ex-presldent  of  tho  National  Riflp  Association  of  America;  life  member 
board  of  dirrxnors  and  memlxir  exoculive  committw. 

tances,  the  targets,  and  all  of  the  surrounding  conditions  will  be  the  same  as  those 
which  obtain  in  the  Pan  American  1912  contests  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  prize  list 
will  be  large  and  the  contests  exceptionally  animated. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  a  liberal  representation  in  these  matches  from 
all  American  nations,  because  it  is  recognized  that  no  way  can  be 
found  which  will  bring  the  shooting  men  of  the  two  American  conti- 
nents into  such  close  relations  with  each  other  and  produce  friend- 
ship between  them  so  quickly  as  their  association  in  friendly  shooting 
contests  against  each  other. 
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The  Latin  Americans  will  also  be  greatly  interested  in  the  shooting 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  as  they  will  have  a  chance  to  see 
them  in  these  matches.  The  illustrations  which  accompany  this 
article  show  scenes  upon  typical  ranges  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
these,  located  at  Camp  Perrj',  Ohio,  near  the  interior  of  the  country, 
will  be  the  site  of  the  1913  shooting.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  ranges 
in  the  world,  and  to  see  it  and  be  able  to  participate  in  contests  taking 
place  upon  it  will  afford  much  pleasure  to  all  visiting  riflemen. 

There  are  a  number  of  ranges  of  considerable  size  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  believed  many  other  of  tlie  American  Republics  have 


INTERIOR  OF  A  TARGET  BUTT  ON  A  LARGE  RANGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  concrete  wall  erected  to  protect  marker  and  outrange  targets  which  are  in 

position  to  be  fired  upon. 

facilities  for  target  shooting  quite  equal  to  those  of  this  country, 
taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each. 

The  targets  in  the  United  States  are  usually  rectangular  in  shape 
instead  of  circular,  although  the  bull^s-eye  or  central  black  portion 
of  the  target  is  round.  In  the  international  matches  of  1913  both 
forms  of  targets  will  be  used. 

There  will  be  many  opportunities  for  visitors  to  shoot  upon  targets 
which  are  exactly  like  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  at 
home.  At  the  same  time  they  will  be  offered  the  privilege  of  shooting 
under  entirely  different  and  quite  strange  conditions  if  they  so  choose. 

The  welcome  which  will  be  accorded  Pan  American  riflemen  who 
attend  the  1913  events  in  the  United  States  will  be  a  warm  one.  The 
whole  country  will  be  looking  forward  to  those  matches  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  better  acquainted  with  our  friends  and  neighborr, 
of  Latin  America. 
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The  range  at  Camp  Perry,  near  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  in  the  interior  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  considered  a  distinct  advantage,  because 
the  foreign  guests  are  offered  on  this  account  an  opportunity  to  see 
something  of  the  country  and  its  characteristic  activities  away  from 
the  seaboard,  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  able  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  those  cities  they  must  visit  on  the  way  to  and  from 
the  range. 

A  RÉSUMÉ  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  TO  BE  IN  FORCE  IN  BUENOS  AIRES 
WILL  BE  OF  INTEREST. 

The  Argentine  Matches. 

program  of  the  pan  american  international  rifle  shooting. 

Matches  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  on  the  grounds  of  the  "Tiro  Federal  Argentino," 
under  the  honorable  presidency  of  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  from 
May  16  to  30,  1912. 

RULES   FOR  THE   PAN  AMERICAN   INTERNATIONAL  TEAM   MATCH. 

«  «  «  •»  *  *  « 

Art.  3.  Each  nation  is  to  be  represented  by  a  group  of  five  riflemen.  In  case  of 
necessity,  the  substitution  of  one  or  more  marksmen  is  allowed,  provided  the  change 
ie  announced  before  the  opening  of  the  match. 

Art.  4.  Each  nation  is  to  designate  two  representatives  to  form  an  international 
committee  empowered  to  decide  without  appeal  in  cases  not  provided  for  in  the  present 
rules.  This  committee  will  meet  in  the  Palermo  stand  on  the  day  of  the  match,  imder 
the  presidency  of  the  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  meet. 

Art.  5.  The  delegates  and  substitutes  should  be  citizens  of  the  nation  which  they 
represent,  for  at  least  five  years.  The  committee  will  consider  in  this  respect  the 
declaration  of  honor  of  those  interested. 

Art.  6.  Each  nation  will  arrange  for  three  targets  on  the  day  of  the  competition, 
one  for  each  position.  The  distribution  of  targets  among  the  nations  entered  will  be 
decided  by  drawing  lots.  The  drawing  will  take  place  on  the  morning  of  the  match, 
before  it  commences. 

Art.  7.  The  range  will  be  350  meters  (about  383  yards),  at  targets  of  1  meter  (39.37 
inches  in  diameter)  divided  into  10  rings,  from  1  to  10,  and  with  a  bull's-eye  of  60  cen- 
timeters (23.62  inches). 

Art.  8.  Firing  will  be  done  at  targets  which  will  be  changed  after  every  10  shots. 
The  shots  will  be  signaled  with  disks,  marking  the  place  where  the  shot  struck  and 
indicating  at  once  the  corresponding  point. 

Art.  9.  Each  team  is  to  fire  with  the  regulation  arm  of  its  nation,  without  modifi- 
cation of  any  kind,  with  front  and  rear  sights  uncovered  and  unaltered. 

The  minimum  trigger-pull  should  be  2i  kilograms  (5i  pounds). 

Art.  10.  Each  man  will  fire  120  shots  (40  standing,  40  kneeling,  and  40  in  a  prone 
position),  complying  as  to  position  with  article  14. 

Note.— (a)  Each  score  of  10  shots  should  be  fired  without  intemiption. 

(5)  In  each  position  10  sighting  shots  will  he  permitted,  which  can  be  taken  at  will  upon  the  practica 
target  between  score  and  score  of  10  shots. 

Art.  11.  The  standing  will  be  determined  by  the  total  points  made  by  the  five 
riflemen  of  each  nation.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  same  will  be  decided:  (1)  By  the  greatest 
number  of  hits.  (2)  By  the  greatestnumber  of  bull's-eyes.  (3)  By  the  greater  number 
of  10a,  98,  88,  7s,  etc. 

Art.  12.  If  a  rifleman  should  not  be  present  and  is  not  replaced  in  time,  his  indi- 
vidual score  will  be  counted  as  "zero,"  and  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs  shall  be 
28715— Bull  4—12 6 
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graded  by  the  result  obtained  by  the  other  representatives.  Also  uncompleted  scores 
will  be  completed  with  zeros  for  unfired  shots. 

Art.  13.  Each  shot  fired  when  the  rifle  is  raised  shall  count. 

Art.  14.  The  follqwing  rules  as  to  position  will  be  observed: 

Standing. — The  body  of  the  marksman  resting  on  both  legs,  without  artificial 
support. 

Kneeling. — The  use  of  a  cushion  is  allowed  beneath  the  leg,  provided  the  foot  and 
the  knee  touch  the  ground. 

Lying. — ^The  marksman  can  place  himself  at  right  angles  to  the  target  or  oblique 
to  it  on  the  ground  or  mat.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  must  be  supported  by  the 
elbows  only,  and  the  forearms  must  not  touch  either  the  ground  or  mat. 

PRIZES  FOR  THE  NATIONS. 

A  large  silver  cup  donated  by  the  ''Tiro  Federal  Argentino"  to  be  contested  for 
every  year  as  a  special  prize  of  the  match  and  which  will  remain  in  the  custody  of 
the  \ictorious  nation  until  the  next  competition.  Other  prizes  also,  for  both  indi- 
vidual and  team  work,  are  allotted. 
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IX  material  e<|uipmeiit  ami  in  internal  organization  the  year  1911 
is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  I'niversity  of  MonteN-ideo. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  histor}'  it  possesst^  adeijuate  buildings. 
The  s<|uare,  four-storv  structure  that  stands  near  tlu»  wharf, 
and  attracts  the  view  of  the  traveler  as  he  enters  the  bay,  so  strangely 
out  of  place  does  it  appear  surrounded  by  low  storehouses  and  modest 


NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

The  Government  of  Unipuay  is  exertlnp  its  best  efTorts  to  make  this  institution  one  of  the  ranking 
s?hools  in  Latin  America.  The  faculty  is  continually  ])einp  increased  by  the  appointment  of  lead- 
ing educators  to  its  ranks  and  the  curriculum  Is  enjoying  a  corresponding  broadening  in  its  scope. 

dwellings,  is  no  longer  the  central  univei-sity  housing  not  only  the 
faculties,  but  the  city  high  school  as  well.  On  the  high  land,  a  mile 
from  the  center  of  the  old  city,  and  fronting  on  the  avenue  named 
from  the  independence  day  of  the  Republic,  rises  the  new  university, 
a  noble  building  in  a  magnificent  situation.  On  one  side  can  be  seen 
the  river  and  harbor  crowded  with  shipping,  on  another,  the  open 
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sea,  while  from  a  third  the  eye  wanders  over  the  hills  of  Uruguay,  a 
scene  of  picturesque  variety  and  semitropical  verdure. 

The  new  university  building  is  the  official  center  of  the  institution, 
containing  the  administrative  offices,  the  faculty  of  law  and  the  school 
of  commerce.  For  the  present  it  houses  also  the  national  library. 
The  building  is  two  stories  in  height  and  occupies  an  entire  block. 
It  is  built  of  concrete,  with  vestibule  and  stairways  of  marble. 
Between  the  two  interior  patios  is  the  university  hall,  the  only  part 
of  the  structure  that  remains  unfinished.  Immediately  over  the 
vestibule  is  the  council  chamber,  spacious  and  handsomely  decorated 
with  mural  paintings.  It  only  awaits  the  furnishings  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  national  library  occupies  the  lower  storj^  in  the  rear 
and  some  rooms  on  the  side  of  the  east  patio.  In  the  second  story 
in  the  rear  are  the  rooms  destined  for  the  law  library  which  comprises 
30,000  volumes  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  South  America.  The  collec- 
tion is  still  in  the  old  building  on  the  wharf,  but  will  be  transferred 
during  the  annual  long  vacation,  January-March  1912. 

The  school  of  commerce  occupies  the  lower  floor  of  the  west  patio. 
Formerly  it  constituted  an  organic  part  of  the  university,  but  now, 
although  installed  in  the  same  building,  it  is  a  separate  institution 
with  its  own  head  who  is  responsible  directly  to  the  department 
of  public  instruction.  When  a  faculty  of  the  university,  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  school  was  the  type  represented  in  America  by  the  univer- 
sity department  of  commerce  and  administration.  Experience 
proved  that  the  needs  of  the  country  at  present  were  better  met  by 
the  type  of  a  commercial  high  school  and  the  reorganization  tended 
in  this  direction. 

The  term  '*  university ''  in  Uruguay  includes  officially  the  depart- 
ment of  secondary  instruction  as  well  as  the  professional  schools, 
and  the  rector  of  secondary  instruction  is  a  member  of  the  university 
council.  By  far  the  most  important  State  high  school  in  the  Republic 
is  that  of  the  capital,  although  there  are  half  a  dozen  others  in  the 
largest  towns.  The  high  school  at  Montevideo  enrolled  during  1911 
1,400  pupils.  Formerly  the  school  was  housed  with  the  faculties 
in  the  old  building  beside  the  harbor.  During  the  past  year  it  was 
transferred  to  the  handsome  modern  building  that  occupies  the 
block  to  the  south  of  the  new  central  university.  Here  it  enjoys 
good  library  facilities,  with  large  reading  and  study  room,  modem  labo- 
ratories for  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  gymnasium  and  class 
rooms  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  from  the  point  of  view  of 
comfort  and  hygiene. 

On  account  of  its  proximity  it  will  continue  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  university,  and  an  organic  reform  sanctioned  in  1911 
will  tend  to  tighten  the  tie  that  binds  it  to  the  higher  institution. 
This  reform  is  worthy  of  special  note,  as  it  is  one  accomplished  fact  in 
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a  movement  that  is  formiiij;  \n  other  South  American  States.  To  the 
four  years  of  the  seeondaiy  school  tliere  is  added  for  admission  to  the 
faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  enpneerin^  an  additional  preparatory 
course  of  two  yeais.  This  preparatoiy  faculty,  as  it  is  called,  will  be, 
so  to  speak,  a  ])ost-i;raduate  department  of  the  Monte\4deo  Hig^h 
School.  The  i)U])il  who  does  not  intend  to  enter  a  liberal  profession 
will  graduate  from  the  hi^h  school  and  receive  his  diploma  at  the  end 
of  four  years.  The  preuniversity  student  will  remain  two  yeais 
longer  and  follow  a  s])ecial  fittino:  course  which  will  differ  according  to 
the  school  he  intends  to  enter.  In  some  cases  the  two  schools  will 
be  served  by  the  same  teachers;  they  will  be  under  the  same  manage- 
ment and  occupy  the  same  building.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  is  exactly  the  same  tendency  now  advocated  and,  in  large  part, 
practiced  in  American   universities,   viz,    requiring  two  years  of  a 


TUE  CUEMICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  MONTEVIDEO,  URUCiUAV. 

general  college  course  for  admission  into  the  professional  faculties. 
The  difference  is  that  in  Uruguay  it  will  be  a  prolongation  of  the 
high  school,  while  in  America  the  young  man  is  hurried  into  the  com- 
])lex  life  of  a  big  university,  often  before  he  is  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate its  advantages  or  withstand  its  temptations.  At  Montevideo 
the  preparatoiy  stage  will  be  accomplished  beside  the  university,  but 
not  in  it,  and  the  environments  and  methods  of  instructions  will  be 
but  the  continuation  of  the  secondary  school. 

Two  causes  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  intermediate 
preparatory'  course:  First,  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the  two  aims 
of  the  high  school — the  preparation  for  life  and  the  preparation  for 
the  university.  In  the  general  course  of  the  secondary  school  the 
university  preparation  suffered  most,  and  the  students  arrived  in 
the  professional  schools  ill  fitted  for  the  special  studies  of  the  respec- 
tive faculties.     Particularly  was  tliis  true  in  the  schools  of  medicine 
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and  engineering.  Secondly,  access  to  the  liberal  professions  was  con- 
sidered too  easy  and  rapid.  There  was  forming  an  intellectual  pro- 
letariat that  in  time  would  be  a  decided  detriment  to  the  country. 
The  proportion  of  physicians,  and  especially  of  lawyers,  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Republic  was  increasing  much  too  fast;  and  yet  what 
the  country  needs  is  more  skilled  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and 
educated  business  men.  With  the  additional  preparation  required 
under  the  new  régime,  the  period  of  study  from  the  primary  grade 
to  the  doctoras  degree  will  be  18  years  in  law  and  engineering  and 
19  years  in  medicine.  It  is  argued  that  the  added  requirements  will 
be  a  serious  detriment  to  the  youth  who  heretofore  has  persisted  in 
the  study  of  a  profession  largely  for  the  social  dignity  it  conferred 
and  the  pleasure  of  affixing  ''Doctor'^  to  his  name. 
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NEW    BUILDING    OF    THE    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT,    UNIVERSITY    OF 
MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

Near  the  geographical  center  of  the  city,  and  almost  in  the  shadow 
of  the  new  Congress  Hall,  stands  the  recently  completed  school  of 
medicine.  For  beauty  of  arcliitecture,  convenience  of  interior  ar- 
rangement, and  completeness  of  equipment  it  will  compare^  favor- 
ably with  the  best.  Its  lecture  rooms,  clinic  amphitheaters,  and 
laboratories  are  modeled  after  the  latest  improvements.  The  medi- 
cal library  is  well  installed  on  the  second  floor  in  front  and  has  a 
large  and  comfortable  reading  room  adjoining.  The  building  con- 
tains also  a  general  assembly  hall  capable  of  seating  on  the  main 
floor  and  in  gallery  a  thousand  spectators. 

It  was  only  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  scholastic  year  of  1911 
that  the  medical  faculty  was  able  to  occupy  its  new  quarters,  and 
even  then  not  all  the  new  equipment  ordered  for  the  laboratories 
was  in  place.  Heretofore  the  school  has  occupied  a  structure  erected 
for  a  private  dwelling.  It  was  necessarily  ill  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  school;  much  of  the  work  was  done  in  the  hospital,  and  labora- 
tories were  established  wherever  a  suitable  room  could  be  found. 
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The  dLsadvantagos  of  such  an  installation  can  be  as  easily  imagined 
as  described.  In  the  new  location  will  be  grouped  all  the  work  of 
the  three  sections  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  obstetrics  except  the 
hospital  cHnic. 

Fronting  the  medical  school  and  forming  part  of  the  same  general 
plan  are  the  institutes  of  chemistry-  and  hygiene.  They  are  Ukewise 
new  buildings  and  possess  ever}'  facility  for  their  respective  fields. 

With  the  flight  of  the  other  faculties  the  old  university  near  the 
wharf  is  left  solely  to  the  school  of  engineering.  The  building  is  not 
adapted  to  schola^stic  use,  but  at  least  the  overcrowding  of  former 
years  is  avoided.     The  laboratories  are  expanding  into  adjoining 


THE 


AGRICULTITRAL    SCHOOL     AT    SAVA(î0, 
URUGUAY. 


A     SUBURB     OF    MONTEVIDEO 


rooms,  workshops  can  be  transferred  to  better  locations,  and  the 
librar}^  will  no  longer  be  cramped  in  its  one  inadequate  room.  The 
engineering  school  is  the  youngest  department  of  the  Univei-sity  of 
Montevideo,  but  in  recent  yeai-s  has  increased  in  numbers  faster  than 
the  others. 

Higher  education  in  Uruguay  includes  also  the  two  schools  of 
agriculture  and  veterinary  surgeiy.  Until  recently  they  formed 
jointly  a  faculty  of  the  univei-sity,  but  each  is  now  a  separate  insti- 
tution, with  its  own  administration,  occupying  separate  quarters  in 
two  different  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  main  building  of  the  agri- 
cultural school  was  completed  only  four  yeai^s  ago,  while  the  new 
veterinary  plant  will  be  occupied  for  the  first  time  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  of  1912. 

Even  more  important  than  the  material  advance  of  the  university 
are  two  reforms  just  instituted  in  the  teaching  staff.  One  apphes 
only  to  secondary  education,  but  so  intimate  is  the  relation  between 
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secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  Republic  that  the  innovation 
deserves  special  notice.  In  Uruguay,  as  in  other  South  American 
countries,  the  high-school  teacher  has  not  been  a  teacher  by  profession. 
The  practice  has  obtained  of  dividing  the  instruction  into  **  chairs,  " 
as  in  a  college,  and  but  rarely  were  two  or  more  kindred  subjects 
united  in  one  chair.  Even  different  years  of  the  same  subjects  were 
usually  given  by  different  teachers.  The  result  was  that  often  a 
teacher  had  but  one  hour  of  teaching  per  day  and  was  paid  in  pro- 
portion an  inadequate  wage.  To  supplement  his  small  salary,  as  he 
must,  he  either  taught  in  another  school,  and  hence  divided  his  school 
allegiance,  or,  more  commonly,  he  followed  some  other  profession, 
such  as  law  or  medicine,  or  held  a  Government  office.  In  these 
latter  cases  he  was,  first  of  all,  lawyer,  physician,  or  politician,  and 
only  secondarily  a  teacher.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  could  not 
be  other  than  disadvantageous  to  the  schools.  Uruguay  has  taken  a 
long  step  toward  improvement  of  teaching  and  toward  the  creation 
of  a  professional  corps  in  the  high  schools  by  uniting  different  grades 
of  the  same  subject  into  one  chair,  and  even  combining  similar  subjects. 
Henceforth  a  teacher  may  give  all  his  time  to  teaching,  and  in  one 
school.  As  the  salary  is  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  he  will  be  assured 
of  a  living  wage'and  the  profession  of  secondary  teacher  will  be  created. 
In  the  university  the  same  unfortunate  condition  existed.  The 
catedrático  taught,  or  lectured,  his  three  hours  per  week,  and  for 
this  service  was  paid  a  salary  equal,  if  not  greater,  than  that  paid  an 
American  professor  in  proportion  to  the  time  devoted  to  the  work. 
But  since  the  hours  were  few,  the  salary  was  necessarily  limited;  and 
here  again  the  teacher  resorted  to  other  professions  or  occupations  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  Uruguay  has  attempted  to  meet  this  situation  in 
a  manner  different  and  perhaps  less  practical  than  that  employed  in 
reforming  secondary  teaching.  The  project  is  unique,  and  the  prin- 
ciple is  contained  in  the  following  article  of  the  law: 


Art.  2**.  El  profesor  que  desempeñe  en 
forma  irreprochable  su  cátedra  por  el 
término  de  cuatro  años  á  contar  desde  la 
promulgación  de  esta  ley,  y  realice  á  la 
vez,  dentro  de  ese  plazo,  trabajos  origi- 
nales, descubrimientes,  investigaciones 
con  éxito,  ó  por  lo  menos  con  plena 
seriedad  científica,  trabajos  especulativos 
de  suficiente  importancia  y  seriedad, 
escriba  obras  originales  ó  de  carácter 
didáctico,  en  este  último  caso  de  mérito 
excepcional  y  especialísimo,  sobre  temas 
de  la  asignatura  correspondiente  á  la 
cátedra  que  desempeña  ó  que  tenga  en 
ella  alguna  conexión,  gozará,  en  lo  suce- 
sivo, de  un  sueldo  de  doscientos  pesos 
mensuales. 


Art.  2.  The  professor  who  fulfills  his 
professorship  in  an  irreproachable  manner 
for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  law,  and  who  accom- 
plishes, at  the  same  time  within  the  said 
term,  original  work,  discoveries,  success- 
ful investigations — or  at  least,  with  full 
scientific  seriousness,  speculative  works 
of  suflScient  importance  and  seriousness — 
writes  original  works  or  of  a  didactic  char- 
acter, in  the  latter  case  of  exceptional 
merit  and  upon  a  special  subject,  on 
themes  corresponding  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  professorship  which  he  holds  or 
which  may  have  any  relation  thereto, 
shall  enjoy  in  future  a  monthly  salary  of 
two  hundred  pesos. 
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Transcurridos    tres    años    más    en    las  After  the  expiration  of  three  years  more 

mismas  condiciones  del  inciso  anterior,  la  '  under  the  same  conditions,  specified  in 

remuneración    se    elevará    á   trescientos  ',  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the  pay  shall  be 

pesos.                                                              I  raised  to  three  hundred  pesos. 

Vencido  luego  otro  período  de  tres  años  ,  Upon  the  expiration  of  another  period 

en  lás  mismas  condiciones,  la  remunera-  i  of  three  years  under  the  same  conditions 

ción   se    elevará   á   cuatrocientos    pesos  the  pay  shall  be  raised  to  four  hundred 

mensuales  para  el  resto  de  la  carrera.          i  pesos  monthly  for  the  rest  of  the  service. 

Other  articles  prescribe  that  the  production  must  be  continued  if 
the  professor  is  to  continue  to  receive  the  increased  emoluments. 
The  faculty  council  decides  when  a  professor  has  met  the  conditions 
entithng  him  to  additional  salary,  and  this  decision  must  be  con- 
ferred by  the  general  council  of  the  university. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  is  excellent.  Its  aim  is  to  form  a  corps  of 
university  professors  who  will  not  only  give  their  entire  attention  to 
their  respective  subjects,  but  will  also  become  experts  and  producers, 
each  in  his  particular  field.  But  at  first  glance  the  method  used  to 
effect  this  desirable  result  appears  complicated  and  difficult  to  ad- 
minister. What  constitutes  '*a  creditable,  original  scientific  or 
philosophic  work''  is  not  always  a  question  easy  to  decide.  Facultie^i 
may  be,  either  conscientiously  or  unconscientiously,  swayed  by 
prejudice.  Again,  the  professors  may  prefer  the  present  status,  and 
the  reform  does  not  compel  concentration;  it  merely  favors  it,  and 
even  if  the  law  attains  its  purpose,  it  may  produce  investigators,  but 
not  inspiring  teachers. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  objections  and  otheis  that  might  be 
raised,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Uruguay  that  she  has  recognized  the 
inherent  evil  of  the  present  system,  ami  is  the  first  of  the  South 
American  Republics  to  propose  a  serious  remedy.  Experience  only 
can  prove  whether  or  not  the  reform  is  effective. 
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An  Argentine  citizen  is  never  a  étranger  in  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  either 
of  expressing  pacific  aspirations  or  of  furthering  the  application  of  principles  and  of 
priK'edures  leading  to  the  triumph  of  law  and  justice  in  the  relations  between  States. 
It  is  for  this  reastm  that,  having  been  bom  in  the  Argentine  Republic  (a  coimtry 
whose  loftiest  aim  is  to  realize  an  unsurpassed  civilization  by  the  strenuous  life  of 
her  citizens),  I  feel  as  if  I  were  among  my  own  when  I  find  myself  among  you;  that 
is  because  there  is  n(>thing  that  creates  a  better  understanding  among  men  and  nations 
than  a  similarity  of  ideals  and  purposes;  than  the  preservation  of  traditions  that 
enhance  their  names  in  their  struggle  for  unchecked  progress;  than  compliance  with 
pnK'edunis  directe<l  toward  the  realization  of  the  high  aspirations  shared  by  all 
humanity,  whatever  its  race  or  countr>'. 

1  cherish  the  belief-  perhaps  in  my  pride  as  an  Argentine  -that  it  is  the  strong 
moral  cons(ñence  of  my  country,  rather  than  her  enormous  economic  vitality,  that 
has  won  for  her  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  civilized  world.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  arduous  efforts  made  to  consolidate  her  political  oi^^anization,  the  Argentine 
Republic  strove,  in  preference  to  all  other  interests  of  her  comparatively  short  but 
fruitful  life  as  an  independent  nation,  to  define  clearly  two  essential  characteristics 
of  her  name  and  of  her  acts  as  an  international  entity.  These  characteristics  are 
rt»spect  to  each  and  every  precept  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  suppression  of  all  violent 
methwls  in  the  adjustment  of  her  inteniational  disi)utes,  whenever  possible,  through 
arbitration,  compulsorj-,  and  without  those  restrictions  that  defeat  its  purpose,  ren- 
dering it  a  mere  diplomatic  formula,  of  little  value  for  mitigating  the  sufferings  of 
humanity. 

Thus  one  of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  my  country,  Dr.  Bernardo  de  Yrigoyen, 
had  (M'casion,  in  1880,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  affirm,  in  a  very  important 
diplomatic  document,  that  arbitration  had  always  been  a  noble  and  constant  aim 
of  our  people,  and  that  "the  Argentine  Government  can  show  its  adherence  for  a  long 
time  to  that  principle  which  wisely  considers  both  the  interests  of  justice  and  the 
altruistic  requirements  of  humanity."  In  fact,  since  1856,  when  the  Argentine 
Republic  concluded  with  Chile  her  first  arbitration  treaty  for  the  settlement  of 
boundary  questions  pending  at  that  time  and  such  others  as  might  thereafter  arise, 
our  efforts  to  bind  ourselves  with  other  countries  through  compulsory  arbitration 
have  not  ceased  for  a  single  day. 

As  early  as  1867,  our  great  Pre^'iident  Sarmiento,  the  friend  of  Lincoln  and  of  Horace 
Mann,  proposed  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  Argentine  minister  in 
Washington,  a  general  arbitration  treaty  so  comprehensive  that  it  altered  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  supreme  federal  courts  of  both  countries,  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of 
international  justice.  Sarmiento  was  at  that  time  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  the 
peace  societies  that  were  then  endeavoring  to  secure  the  establishment  of  permanent 
tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes;  in  fact,  were  laboring  for  the 
same  ideals  that  you,  gentlemen,  and  your  worthy  association  pursue  to-day. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  1874  the  Argentine  Republic  solemnly  declared  before  the 
whole  world  that  "she  was  determined,  with  treaties  or  without  treaties,  to  put  an  end, 
through  arbitration,  t<5  all  of  her  international  controversies.  '  '  Think  not  for  a  moment, 
gentlemen,  that  those  were  mere  platonic  manifestations  of  an  excessive  and  imprac- 
ticable enthusiasm.     No.     You  have  but  to  turn  to  history  to  convince  yoiuselves  of 


«  Extracts  from  notable  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Rómulo  S.  Naón,  the  Argentine  Minister  in  Wash- 
ington, at  the  annual  dinner  of  lhe  Maryland  Peace  Society,  held  In  Baltimore,  Feb.  6, 1912. 
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the  contrary.  Since  1865  the  allied  armies  of  Argentina.  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  had 
been  waging  war  against  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  the  t>Tant  then  ruling  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay,  whose  inhabitants,  almost  without  exception,  had  been  conscripted. 
After  five  years  of  strife — the  longest  and  bloodiest  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
New  World — Paraguay  had  been  reduced  to  the  last  extreme  of  exhaustion  and  weak- 
ness. Then  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  could  have  imposed  her  will  upon  the 
defeated  country,  and  fixed  the  boundary  line  that  was  to  separate  it  from  Argentina, 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  her  incontrovertible  superiority,  and  of  even  the  so-called 
rights  of  the  victor,  and  proclaimed  before  the  world  the  phraí«e  that  has  ever  since 
epitomized  her  policy:  '*  Victory  gives  no  rights." 

We  submitted  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial 
judge,  signing  an  arbitration  treaty  to  that  end.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  will 
now  admit  that  we  have  reason  to  be  proud . 

From  that  remote  date  until  1902  the  Argentine  Republic  also  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion all  the  other  boundary  questions,  signing  the  respective  treaties  with  Paraguay, 
Brazil,  and  Chile,  and  she  has,  perhaps,  been  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that 
has  settled  by  arbitration  all  her  boundary  questions,  submitting  with  respect  to 
adverse  decisions,  even  when  they  implied  painful  losses  to  the  integrity  of  the 
national  territory.  It  was  this  manifest  respect  for  the  cause  of  arbitration  that  made  a 
distinguished  American  diplomat  acclaim  the  Argentine  Republic  as  "the  champion 
of  arbitration  on  the  continent." 

Gentlemen,  after  hearing  this,  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  affirm  that  my  country 
was  the  first  to  strive,  practically,  for  the  success  of  a  formula  establishing  compulsory 
arbitration  without  limitations,  proclaiming  and  defending  it  in  all  deliberations  of 
international  congresses  and  conferences  in  which  she  has  participated,  and  finally 
including  it  in  the  different  arbitration  treaties  she  has  entered  into  from  June  8,  1899, 
to  the  present  time.  I  refer  to  the  treaties  with  Uruguay,  concluded  on  that  date,  and 
those  signed  before  1907  with  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Paraguay.  In  all  these  treaties  the 
following  clause  has  been  inserted  : 

*'The  contracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  questions  of  any  nature 
that  may  arise  between  them,  provided  they  do  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  either  State,  and  can  not  be  settled  by  direct  negotiations."  The  extent 
of  this  formula  is  such  that  it  is  limited  only  by  the  sacredness  of  the  Constitution; 
and  it  has  been  described  by  an  eminent  professor,  in  an  article  published  by  the 
Revue  de  Droit  International,  as  **the  charact<^ristic  Argentine  formula."  It 
received  the  applause  of  the  whole  world  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference;  and  when, 
during  the  sessions  of  that  congress,  the  Argentine  and  ItaHan  delegates  signed  the 
general  arbitration  treaty  which  now  binds  the  two  nations  the  president  of  the 
conference,  Count  Nelidow,  and  the  eminent  Leon  Bourgeois  hailed  it  as  the  most 
advanced  type  of  arbitration  treaty  that  could  be  recommended  as  an  example. 
Baron  Marschall,  the  eminent  German  diplomat  and  ambassador  of  Germany  to 
that  conference,  also  acclaimed  it  as  the  model  arbitration  treaty.  And  the  uni- 
versal applause  and  acceptance  given  to  the  Argentine  formula  on  that  occasion 
was  later  regarded  by  some  one  as  the  extension  toward  Europe  of  the  Argentine 
policy  on  international  arbitration.  Since  then  we  have  subscribed  to  six  more 
treaties  upon  the  essential  basis  of  that  formula,  I  having  had  the  exceptional  honor 
of  initiating,  negotiating,  and  signing  three  of  them  as  Argentine  plenipotentiary- 
Some  time  ago  the  cable  also  announced  the  ratification  by  the  Argentine  Senate 
of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  closing,  permit  me  to  confess  my  personal  ambition 
that  I  may  be  the  Argentine  citizen  to  whom  may  come  the  honor  of  subscribing 
with  the  United  States,  on  that  basis,  to  an  arbitration  treaty  that  will  bind  our  two 
countries  together — countries  clearly  destined,  by  their  reciprocal  interests  and 
traditional  friendship,  to  play  a  most  important  rôle  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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THK  Bri.KKTiN  OF  THE  Pan  AMERICAN  l^Niox  hdvS  pleasure  in 
weleoniiiii]:  Sr.  Licenciado  Francisco  J.  Pe3'na(lo,  the  newly 
accredited  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  Ignited  States.     Sr.  Pey- 
nado  was  officially  received  by  President  Taft  at  the  \Miite  House  on 
Friday,  February  23,  1912. 

In  presentin«:  his  letter  of  credence,  the  Minister  said: 

Mr.  President:  In  placing  in  your  hands  the  letter  that  atvrediUj  me  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  near  the  Nation 
<»ver  which  you  worthily  prt^nide.  and  my  worthy  predeceesor's  letter  of  recall,  it 
affords  me  pleasure  to  «ay  to  you  that  the  Dominican  f)eople  and  Government  attach, 
in  absolute  justice,  the  hiKhest  value  to  the  cordiality  of  relatione  they  have  happily 
niaintaineii  those  many  years  with  the  people  and  Government  of  the  great  North 
American  Republic;  for  they  fully  know,  from  beneficial  experience,  how  prolific 
of  pood  is  a  frank  and  loyal  friendship  between  commonwealths  which,  thanks  to 
their  neighborhood,  are  naturally  bound  by  ties  of  growing  commercial  interests  and 
of  mutual  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  respect. 

You  may  be  assured,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  be  very  difiicult  to  find  for  my 
a])titude8  a  mission  more  gratifying  to  my  sentiments  than  that  of  assisting  in  the 
strengthening  of  those  ties.  My  every  effort  will  tend  to  that  end,  and  if  I  do  not 
bespeak  your  powerful  cooperation  beforehand  it  is  because  I  know  the  noble  spon- 
taneousness  with  which  your  broad  sense  of  just  and  humane  statesmanship  lavishes 
it  upon  every  endeavor  for  the  good  of  the  world's  progress  that  is  put  forth  within 
your  reach. 

Permit  me  to  offer  to  you,  before  concluding  with  the  homage  of  my  profound 
respect,  my  wishes  and  the  wishes  of  President  Victoria  for  your  personal  happiness 
and  the  prosperity  of  this  great  Nation. 

Upon  acceptinj^  the  minister's  letters,  President  Taft  replied: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  am  happy  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  letters  of  the  President 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  accrediting  you  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  that  Republic  at  this  capital.  I  also  accept  his  letters 
recalling  from  this  post  your  predecessor,  Mr.  E.  €.  Joubert,  whose  long  official  and 
social  relations  with  myself  and  the  officers  of  this  Government  are  agreeably  recalled. 

I  am  gratified  to  listen  to  your  expression  of  the  value  attached  by  the  Dominican 
Government  and  people  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  good  relations  which  have 
so  long  subsisted  between  our  two  Republics,  relations  which  are  based  upon  the  ever- 
growing commerce  between  them  and  their  mutual  feelings  of  sympathy  and  respect. 

Your  declaration  of  the  g(M)d  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
as  well  as  your  own,  for  myself  personally  and  for  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  is  most  sincerely  appreciated,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  convey  to  Presi- 
dent Victoria  my  reciprocal  good  wishes  and  accept  them  for  yourself. 

You  may  rest  assured,  Mr.  Minl'^ter,  that  my  efforts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  officers 
of  this  Government  with  whom  you  will  associate,  will  be  directed  with  a  view  to 
aiding  you  in  the  performance  of  your  mission  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  1  trust,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  will  find  your  residence  in  the  United 
States  agreeable  to  yourself  and  profitable  to  your  Government. 
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OF  COMMERCE     . ,      '.'      /. 


rE  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Industrial  and  Commercial  Associations  will  be  held  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  United  States  of  America,  from 
September  24  to  28,  1912. 

At  this  Congress  delegates  are  expected  to  be  present  from  prac- 
tically aU  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  as  well  as  from  the  prin- 
cipal business  organizations  and  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  delegates  will  be  in  excess  of  300.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Congress,  in  London,  2G  Governments  were 
officially  represented,  and  even  a  larger  number  of  official  represent- 
atives will  be  present  next  September. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  at  this  Congress  will  be  selected  by 
the  permanent  committee  and  will  be  announced  in  advance  of  the 
Congress.  The  permanent  committee  makes  an  investigation  of  all 
topics  suggested,  and  places  on  the  program  those  which  are  decided 
to  be  of  international  importance.  The  next  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee will  be  held  in  Brussels  three  months  before  the  meeting  in 
Boston.  Suggestions  of  international  business  problems  for  con- 
sideration at  the  coming  Congress  are  not  only  welcomed  by  the 
permanent  committee,  but  are  earnestly  solicited. 

It  is  planned  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  the  fifth 
congress  the  delegates  shall  travel  through  the  United  States  visit- 
ing the  principal  commercial,  industrial,  agricidtural,  and  social 
centers  under  the  guidance  of  the  commercial  organizations  of  the 
respective  cities  to  be  visited.  A  number  of  American  business 
organizations  have  already  signified  their  desire  to  have  this  important 
delegation  of  the  business  men  of  the  world  visit  their  city  before 
leaving  the  United  States.  The  feeling  is  general  that  not  only  is 
there  an  opportunity  for  mutual  benefit  through  the  extension  of 
foreign  trade,  but  also  that  it  may  be  made  an  occasion  to  bring 
home  to  leading  business  men  of  the  world  who  will  attend  this  con- 
gress the  stability  of  American  investments,  as  well  as  accomplish- 
ing much  for  the  promotion  of  international  commercial  good  feeling. 

The  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Associations  is  an  organization  representing  the 
business  men  of  the  entire  world.     The  delegates  to  the  congress  are 
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of  two  clovsses:  First,  the  official  deio^ates  (i(*signatecl  to  attend  the 
coii«^(»8s  by  the  Governments  of  the  leading  commercial  nations; 
second,  the  delegati^  appointed  by  the  leading  business  organizations 
of  the  world  who  are  affiliated  with  the  congress.  The  pur})ose  of 
the  congress  is  to  facilitate  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations. 

The  First  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  was  held 
in  LÍ€»ge,  Belgium,  in  1905.  This  meeting  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent  committee  and  the  decision  to  hold  these  congresses 
every  two  years.  The  Second  Congress  was  held  in  Milan,  Italy,  in 
190();  the  Third  Congress  at  Prague,  Austria,  in  1908;  and  the  Fourth 
Congress  was  held  in  London,  England,  in  1910. 

These  congresses  have  attained  a  notable  place  in  the  business  life 
of  Europe.  The  relations  between  the  leading  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  Europe  which  are  included  in  the  international  congress  and 
the  various  European  (îovernments  have  always  been  of  an  extremely 
cordial  nature.  The  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the  congress  by 
businc^ss  men  of  highest  standing  of  various  nationalities,  together 
with  the  official  recognition  vouchsafed  by  the  Governments  of  the 
various  countries,  has  made  possible  the  verj'  tangible  results  already 
achieved.  The  intangible  results  in  the  promotion  of  international 
commercial  good  will  are  practically  incalculable. 

These  congresses  have  given  consideration  to  a  large  variety  of 
problems  affecting  international  commercial  relations.  The  subjects 
before  the  congress  are  discussed  at  regular  sessions  and  voted  upon. 
If  the  action  taken  by  the  congress  is  favorable,  it  then  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  permanent  committee  to  take  steps  to  make  the  decision 
of  the  congress  effective.  This  is  done  either  by  interesting  some 
(Government  to  call  a  diplomatic  conference  of  nations  or  by  entering 
into  negotiations  directly  with  the  different  Governments.  The 
method  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  success  which  the  permanent  com- 
mittee has  attained  in  so  interesting  four  Governments:  Holland,  on 
uniformity  of  legislation  on  bills  of  exchange;  Belgium,  on  uniformity 
in  customs  statistics:  Switzerland,  on  a  fixed  international  calendar 
and  a  permanent  day  for  Easter;  and  Italy,  on  the  organization  and 
institution  of  a  program  for  an  international  maritime  union. 

The  subjects  tentatively  agreed  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee in  Paris  last  July  are  as  follows: 

First  question.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  international 
court  of  arbitral  justice  composed  of  judges  representing  the  different 
judicial  systems  of  the  world  and  capable  of  insuring  continuity  of 
jurisprudence  and  arbitration. 

Second  question.  The  unification  of  legislation  relating  to  checks. 

Third  question.  International  postal  reforms. 

Fourth  questif)n.  Commercial  statistics.  Immediate  institution  of 
an  international  office. 
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Fifth  question.  International  maritime  union.  Compilation  of  a 
program. 

Sixth  question.  Regulation  of  expositions. 

Seventh  question.  An  international  agreement  between  banks  of 
issue. 

Eighth  question.  A  suggestion  looking  to  the  preparation  of  a  reso- 
lution intended  for  the  suppression  of  measures  taken  against  foreign 
merchants  on  account  of  their  religion. 

Commercial  and  industrial  organizations  in  any  nation  of  the  world 
are  welcome  to  membership  in  the  International  Congress.  Each 
business  organization  pays  a  yearly  subscription  of  $10  (50  francs) 
and  is  entitled  to  name  three  delegates.  For  each  additional  delegate 
$4  (20  francs)  is  payable.  Individual  members  of  a  business  organi- 
zation may  be  admitted  to  the  International  Association  upon  the 
payment  of  $4  (20  francs).  Onl}'-  delegates,  however,  are  entitled  to 
a  vote  in  the  deliberations  of  the  congress.  The  rules  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  appear  in  the  latter  portion  of  its  report. 

The  leading  business  organizations  of  Europe  are  already  members 
of  the  International  Congress,  the  representation  from  the  great  com- 
mercial countries  of  England,  Germany,  and  France  being  especially 
strong.  The  decision  to  hold  the  fifth  congress  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  has  given  a  marked  impetus  to  the  American  membership 
in  both  North  and  South  America.  The  leading  progressive  business 
bodies  of  the  United  States  have  already  joined  or  will  act  upon  the 
matter  within  a  few  months.  It  is  already  certain  that  the  business 
men  of  America  are  eager  to  cooperate  with  those  of  the  other  nations 
in  the  effort  to  promote  international  commercial  good  will. 

The  city  of,Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  officially  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  the  delegates  of  organizations  in  aU  countries 
to  attend  this  congress  at  Boston  from  September  24  to  28,  1912. 

Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States,  is  honorary 
president  of  the  general  American  committee.  The  following  are 
honorarjT^  vice  presidents:  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State; 
Hon.  Charles  Nagel,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  Senator 
Shelby  M.  CuUom,  chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate;  Congressman  William  Sulzer,  chairman  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
28715— Bull.  4—12 7 
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A  new  narional  si-liool  establiMlHHl  by  the  Republic  of  Colombia  includes  in  its  cur- 
riculum a  two-hour  cours*'  in  í;o<k1  niuuueríi. 


A  fiv(^r(K)m  moil«*l  ilat,  a  machine  shop,  and  a  school  of  bu:<in(*as  are  some  of  th*^ 
features  incorporatiKl  in  a  ])ublic  hijjh  8ch(X)l  just  opened  in  Newark.  New  Jersey,  for 
the  purpose  of  prepariui;  *?irls  and  boys  to  be  gootl  wives,  pood  workmen,  and  good 
clerks. 

The  model  flat,  containing  dining  room,  pantries,  bedroom,  and  bathroom,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sch(K)l  kitch(Mi,  provides  practical  problems  in  housekeeping  for  the  girls, 
who  also  receive  instruction  in  other  branches  of  housewifery,  such  as  sewing,  milli- 
nery, home  sanitation,  nursing,  cooking,  and  like  subjects.  The  machine  shop,  lOO 
feet  long,  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  course  in  manual  training. 


How  many  s<hool  textbooks  arc  there?  (Vmnting  s<»parate  titles  only,  Dr.  John  1». 
Wolcott,  librarian  of  the  Unitt^l  States  IJureau  of  Education,  estimates  that  at  least 
a  million  have  been  pu))lished.  Since  many  of  these  have  been  lost,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  a  means  of  preservation,  I)r.  Wolcott  has  just  establivshed  a  special  textbook  library 
in  addition  to  the  bureau's  regular  pt^dagoirical  librar>',  which  will  be  devoted  simply 
to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  t(»xt books.  Already  it  numbers  some  6,000  vol- 
umes, and  further  contributions  to  this  collection  will  be  gratefully  received. 


SIGHT-SKEIXO   CANA  I,   TRAINS      THEY    WILL    LKAVE    PANAMA    FOUR    TIMES   A   WEEK    FOR 

VISITS    TO    LOCKS. 

That  tourists  may  see  the  work  on  the  Panama  (anal  with  the  least  discomfort,  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  has  arranged  a  service  of  sight-seeing  trains  from  Panama 
on  Mondays,  Wtnlnesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  at  7  a.  m.  Culebra  Cut 
is  the  first  stop,  with  luncheon  at  11.30  in  the  commission  hotel  at  Culebra.  At  1.30 
p.  m.  a  train,  with  observation  platform,  goes  to  Pwlro  Minez  Lock  and  Miraflores 
Lock  and  Dam,  the  Pacific  entrance  to  th(»  canal,  and  back  to  Culebra  in  time  for  the 
5.30  train  to  Colon.  Sight-seehig  trains  from  Colon  leave  at  8  and  11  a.  m.  for  Gatun 
IxKiks  and  Dam,  giving  tinui  to  see  the  works  and  return  for  luncheon  to  Colon  or  to 
go  on  to  Panama. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN    EXPOSITION    AT   SEVILLE. 

In  1914,  upon  the  completion  of  the  canal  which  is  to  shorten  and  straighten  the 
Guadalquivir  River  from  Se\'ille  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in 
Seville  a  Spanish-American  Exposition,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  this  new  era  in 
the  history  of  Seville  as  a  seaport.  This  port,  now  available  for  oceangoing  vessels 
with  draft  of  25  feet,  is  expected  by  this  Alfonso  XIII  Canal  to  secure  a  larger  ocean 
trade.  Situated  on  a  tidal  river,  Seville  combines  the  ad\'antage8  of  an  industrial 
and  distributing  center  and  a  seaport  for  trans-Atlantic  commerce.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Seville  was  the  principal  European  trading  port  with  the  New  World.  To 
inaugurate  a  second  epoch  of  great  commercial  and  maritime  activity  the  Spanish - 
American  Exposition  has  been  planned,  and  all  the  Spanish-American  Republics 
will  be  invited  to  participate. 
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ANCIENT      TEURA-COTTA       FIGURE 
FROM    VALLEY   OF   MEXICO. 

The   terra-cotta   figure .  shown 
in  the  accompan^âng  illustration 
was  found  by  an  Indian  in  a  cave 
near  the  modern  city  of  Texcoco, 
and  is  nowpreserved  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History, 
says  an  article  in  the  magazine 
of  that  institution.    It  was  broken 
into  a  number  of  pieces  when 
found,  and  with  these  fragments 
were  portions  belonging  to  two 
other  figures  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter.    The  figure  is  approxi  mately 
life-size,  and   represents  a  man 
with  arms  extended  and  mouth 
opened  as  if  singing  or  shouting. 
The  hands  show  that  each  for- 
merly grasped  some  object;  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  are  broken  off. 
The  body  is  dressed  in  quilted 
armor;    the  head   is  artificially 
flattened.     It  seems  evident  that 
we  have,  in  this  remarkable  speci- 
men of    art  in  terra  cotta,   the 
actual  portrait  or  statue  of  some 
distinguished  war  chief  of  the  old 
Alcolhuan   Tribe,   dressed    in 
armor,  and  very  probably  having 
in  his  hands  his  sword  and  shield. 


ILLUSTRATED   LECTURE    ON 
COLOMBIA. 

Mr.  Carlos  Rodriguez  Maldo- 
nado, chargé  d'affaires  of  the 
(Colombian  legation  in  Brussels, 
recently  delivered,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Belgian 
Geographical  Society,  a  most 
interesting  illustrated  lecture^n 
C'olombia,  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  history  of  this  beautiful 
country  and  of  the  Indian  civili- 
zation before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, which  made  of  the  Chib- 
cha  Empire  the  third  New  World 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
lecture  was  largely  attended  by  a 
very  select  and  cultured  audi- 
ence, which  applauded  enthu- 
siastically at  the  closeof^the 
meeting. 
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(Courtesy  of  The  American  Museum  Juuiiitti.) 

TERRA-COTTA  FIGURE  FOUND  IN  THE  VALLEY 
OF  MEXICO.l 
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PRIZES    FOR    RIBBER    EXPOSITION. 

The  KublKT  (in»w«»rH'  Asmniation  oí  GtvaX  Hritaiu  will  present  to  the  New  York 
Rubber  Kxpo.-íition,  to  be  held  September  23  -October  3,  1912,  at  the  New  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palaci»  (WH*  lU'LLETiN-,  March.  1912,  p.  376),  a  series  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals  for  free  com|H*tiiion,  of>en  to  all  the  rubl>er  plantation  countries  in  the  world 
exhibiting  at  the  exposition.  At  least  1  hundre<lweii?ht  of  rubber,  to  be  a  commer- 
cial not  an  exhibition  sample,  must  be  shown  for  each  entr>-  made,  and  planters  are 
to  have  the  privih^jje  of  making?  more  than  one  entry  if  they  wish.  The  competition 
is  to  be  jud^'e<l  by  s(»ven  of  the  leadini?  rubber  manufacturers  of  America.  Entries 
for  the  com^)etiti«)n  dost»  on  August  1  and  art*  to  be  made  direct  to  Mr.  A.  Staines 
Manders,  can»  of  the  Grand  Central  Palaœ,  Forty-sixth  to  Forty-seventh  Streets, 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


TO    MANAGE    WORLD   TOrRS. 

The  Raymond  à  Whitcomb  Co.  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Ivetni  Collver  as  manager  of  the  Round  The  World  Department. 

Thus  the  Raym<»ud  &  WTiitcomb  Round  The  World  and  South  America  Tours  ^ill 
embrace  the  advantages  of  the  Raymond  &  WTiitcomb  methods  and  the  Collver  idea 
in  travel.     The  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  3()6  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


THE   THOR.NLESM   CACTIS. 

That  mon»  or  less  of  a  general  fiKni  value  attached  to  the  ordinary'  thorny  desert 
cactus  has  been  known  for  probably  thousands  of  years,  and  that  it  has  furnished 
food  for  stock  and  fruit  for  man  in  northern  Africa,  southern  Europe,  and  Mexi(x> 
for  ages  is  beyond  dispute.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  while  the  whole  plant 
furnished  very  nutritious  Íímxí,  its  usefulness  was  greatly  limited  on  account  of  the 
spines  or  thorns,  which  made  it  not  only  painful  and  dangerous  for  man  to  handle, 
but  frequently  caused  many  deaths  among  cattle. 

There  were  also  many  varieties  of  thornless  (*acti  well  known  to  botanists  long 
before  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  was  bom,  and  the  great  plant  wizard  lays  no  claim  to 
having  discovered  these  species  or  varieties.  What  he  does  claim,  however,  is  well 
worth  the  recognition  and  praise  that  has  been  accorded  him  and  is  best  explained 
in  his  own  words,  taken  from  one  of  his  recent  publications: 

For  more  llian  50  years  I  have  been  quite  familiar  with  "thornless  cactus"  of  many  species  and  varie- 
ties. In  fact,  one  of  the  first  pets  which  I  had  in  earliest  childhood  was  a  thornless  cactus,  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful Epiphyllums.  The  Phyllocuctus  and  many  of  the  Cereus  family  are  also  thornless,  not  a  trace  to 
be  found  on  any  part  of  the  plants  or  fruit.  Thus  the  somewhat  indefinite  popular  name  of  "spineless 
cactus"  has  been  used  by  persons  unacquainted  with  these  facts,  for  be  it  known  that  "thornless  cactus'* 
is  no  more  of  a  novelty  than  a  "thornless"  watermelon.  But  among  the  cacti  which  grow  to  an  immense 
size  with  great  rapidity,  and  which  can  be  readily  cultivated  in  garden,  field,  or  desert,  no  perfectly  thorn- 
less ones  were  known  and  very  little  interest  taken  in  the  cacti  of  any  kind,  either  thorny  or  thornless, 
a.s  to  their  agricultural  or  horticultural  value  imtil  some  16  years  ago,  when  the  work  of  improvement  was 
taken  up  on  my  expt»riment  farms,  and  improved,  perfectly  smooth,  rapid-growing  varieties  were  produc-ed 
and  made  known. 

How  he  was  led  to  develop  the  spineless  Opuntia  and  the  arduous  labor  and  patient 
experiment  necessary  to  the  final  production  of  this  valuable  food  product  may  be 
gathered  from  his  own  narrative. 

Some  15  years  ago,  while  testing  the  availability  of  a  great  number  of  forage  plants  from  tlie  various  arid 
regions  of  the  world  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  most  promising,  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  apparent  possibilities  in  this  line  among  the  Opuntias,  which  from  their  well-known  vigor  and  rapidity 
of  growth,  easy  multiplication,  and  universal  adaptability  to  condition  of  drought,  flood,  heat,  cold,  rich 
or  arid  soil,  place  them  as  a  class  far  ahead  of  all  other  members  of  the  great  cactus  family,  both  as  forage 
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plants  and  for  thoir  most  attractive,  whok>some,  and  delidous  fruits,  which  are  produced  abundantly  an 
wiiliout  fall  pa<h  sr'ason.  Those  fruits  which  are  borne  on  the  different  species  and  varieties  vary  in  si» 
from  that  of  a  small  iM>anut  to  the  size  of  a  very  larpp  banana,  and  In  colors  of  crimson,  scarlet,  cranio, 
yellow,  and  white,  and  also  shaded  in  various  colors  like  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  plums,  and  with  more 
various  attractive  flavors  than  are  found  In  most  other  fruits,  except  perhaps  the  apple  and  the  pear,  the 
product  uf  a  sinfile  plant  b(>lng  often  from  50  to  2(10  pounds  per  annum,  some  bearing  one  crop,  others  two 
or  more  each  season,  like  the  ftjcs.  the  first  or  main  crop  ripening  as  the  second  comes  into  bloom  on  the 
^me  plants. 

The  Opuntias,  from  root  to  tip.  are  practically  all  food  and  drink,  and  are  greatly  relished  by  all  her- 
bivorous animals  from  a  canary  bird  to  an  elephant,  and  for  this  very  reason  have  had  to  be  on  the  defensive , 
and  perhaps  nowhere  hi  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  have  such  elaborate  preparations  l>een  made:  the 
punishment  inflicted  is  immediate,  the  pain  severe  and  lasting,  often  ending  in  death,  so  that  all  b^ing 
things  have  learned  to  avoid  the  Optmtias  as  they  do  rattlesnakes,  and  notwithstanding  their  most  deli- 
cious and  nourishing  fruit,  produced  unfailingly  and  in  great  abundance,  have  never  before  l>eeu  system- 
atically improved  by  the  ai,'ricu]tiirist  and  horticulturist,  as  their  merits  so  well  deserve. 

For  the  earliest  experimenta^  in  this  work  Mr,  Burbank  secured  the  best  specimens 
of  Opuntias  from  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  Japan. 
Hawaiian  and  the  South  Sea  Islandn,  while  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
aided  him  by  obtaining  spe(*imenî<  from  Sicily,  Italy,  France,  and  north  Africa. 
Benidep  all  these  he  had  the  specimens  native  to  the  United  States.  Again  quoting 
Mr.  Burbank: 

All  these  were  grown  and  their  agricultural  and  horicultural  values  studied  and  compared  with  great 
care.  Many  so^alled  thomless  or  partly  ihoniless  ones  were  obtained,  but  not  one  among  the  thousands 
received  from  all  these  sources  was  free  from  thorns  and  spicules,  and  even  worse,  those  which  were  the 
most  promising  in  these  respects  often  bore  the  poorest  fntit.  were  the  most  unproductive  of  fruit,  or  pro- 
duced less  fodder  or  were  less  hardy  than  the  wild  thorny  species  and  varieties.  The  first  work  was  to 
select  the  ïiest  of  these,  cross  them,  raise  numerous  seedlings,  select  the  t>est  of  these,  and  so  continue,  hoping 
for  improvement.  One  of  the  first  and  not  imexpected  facts  of  importance  to  be  observed  was  that,  by 
crossing,  the  thonis  were  often  increased  rather  than  diminished,  but  not  so  with  all.  Some  very  few  still 
l)ecame  even  more  thomless  than  their  so-called  thomless  parents,  greatly  increased  in  siie  and  quality 
of  leaves  (raquettes  or  slabs),  and  among  them  a  combination  of  the  best  qualities  of  both  parents,  with 
surprising  produclivencîvs  of  slabs  for  fee<ling.  The  work  is  still  in  progress  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  now 
these  improved  Opuntias  promise  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  food  producers  of  this  age,  some  of  these 
new  creations  grown  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  yielding  fully  ten  times  as  much  feed  as  others  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions. 

And  why  all  this  about  the  thomless  cactus?  Because  the  following  are  some  of 
the  principal  economic  uses  to  which  it  L*»  put: 

First.  The  leaves  or  slabs  are  food  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  including  i>ouUry.  The 
whole  plant  finds  immediate  favor  with  all  herbivorous  animals.  Cattle  prefer  it  tu 
almost  any  other  kind  of  f(K>d,  and  it  goe^  to  make  good  beef  and  exceedingly  rich 
milk,  for  the  plant  is  very  rich  in  sodium,  potash,  and  magnesia,  the  principal  salts 
found  in  milk.  Furthermore,  the  plant  supplies  the  animal  with  almost  all  the 
water  it  needs,  cattle  having  been  known  to  subsist  on  the  cactus  for  six  months 
without  a  drop  of  water  from  any  other  source. 

Second.  The  fresh  fruit  of  these  imi)roved  varieties  is  unique  in  form  and  color,  ver>' 
attractive  in  appearance,  unusually  wholesome,  and  superior  to  the  banana  in  flavor. 
There  Ls  never  a  failure  in  the  crop,  which  can  be  shipped  as  safely  as  other  deciduous 
fruité.  This  fruit  can  be  gathered  atrd  stored  like  apples  and  will  keep  in  excellent 
condition  from  four  to  five  months. 

Third.  Delicious  jams,  jellies,  sirups,  etc.,  are  made  from  the  fruits  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  fruits.  It  is  also  used  for  making  Tuna  honey  (Miel  de  Tuna), 
Tuna  butter,  and  Tuna  cheese.  Some  of  the  finest  candies  of  Mexico  are  candied 
cactus  of  various  forms. 

Fourth.  The  fat  young  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for  pickles,  and  are  also  good, 
wholesome  food  when  fried  like  eggplant.     Again  they  are  boiled  and  used  like  greens. 

Fifth.  The  mucilaginous  juice  from  the  leaves  is  extracted  for  mixing  with  white- 
wash to  make  it  lasting  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  mucilage  is  obtained  by 
cutting  the  leaves  into  thin  slices,  which  are  then  crushed  and  placed  in  water.  A 
leaf  or  two  will  make  a  gallon  of  good,  thick,  transparent  mucilage  of  superior  tenacity 
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which  is  added  to  about  9  gallons  of  whitewash,  making  it  glossier  in  appearance  and 
almost  impervious  to  water.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  a  large  paint  manufac- 
turing concern  to  use  this  mucilage  as  the  basis  for  paint. 

Sixth.  The  leaves  are  admirably  adapted  for  use  as  poultices  and  as  a  substitute  for 
hot-water  bags. 

Seventh.  The  juice  from  the  fruits  of  the  crimson  varieties  is  used  for  coloring  ices, 
jellies,  confectionery,  etc. 

Eighth.  The  plant  also  gives  promise  as  a  producer  of  alcohol  and  paper  pulp. 

That  the  growing  of  the  thornless  cactus  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries  in  the  country  goes  without  saying.  Acquaintance  with  the  plant  and 
its  varied  uses,  the  fact  that  no  cultivation  is  necessary  after  the  first  year,  that  it 
will  grow  in  arid  or  rocky  soil,  and  is  remarkably  hardy  and  wonderfully  prolific, 
and  that  after  the  third  year  the  estimated  returns  are  not  less  than  $400  per  acre, 
will  induce  the  farmers  of  the  countrj»^  to  make  the  cactus  crop  one  to  be  reckoned 
with. 
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RANDOM  SKETCHES  IN  SPANISH- AMEBIC  AN  LITEBATURE.' 

Biblioteca  de  Escritores  de  Chile,  Vol.  VI.  Obras  do  Don  José  Joaquin  Vallejo 
(JotahechiM.  K<!it<H!.  with  a  critical  bioirrai)hy.  by  Don  Alberto  Eki wards.  San- 
tiago), 1ÎM1. 

The  commisîiion  ap|)oiniiMl  by  the  Chilean  (iovernment  to  superintend  the  publica- 
tion of  this  series  is  clearly  not  dozing  over  its  work.  Litt  le  more  than  a  year  has  passtni 
since  the  preparatory  volume,  the  first  in  the  series,  aj)peared,  and  now  the  sixth 
volume  reache>  us.  Ka<'h  work,  or  set  ui  works,  has  been  reviewed  by  us  as  it  came 
out.  and  we  are  glad  to  i)ay  n<»w  our  tribute  to  the  memor\'  of  a  man  whose  \\TÍtings 
mark  an  ejMK'h  in  the  literary  hi>tory  of  Chile. 


JOSÉ  J0AQT:IN  vallejo,  181 1-1S5.S. 

In  my  last  critique,  I  closed  by  saying  that  "in  course  of  time  the  Government  will 
probably  also  introduce  works  of  the  conservatives  and  pro-Catholics."  This  was  to 
be  expected  fnmi  the  broadmindedness  that  characterizes  Chile,  and  the  expectation 
has  not  been  disappointed.  If  Vallejo  was  not  an  absolute  conservative  in  the  full 
modern  sense,  and  if  his  political  views  were,  in  some  resj)ects,  even  in  advance  of 
the  liberals  of  his  day,  he  was  neither  anti-Christian  nor  anti-Catholic.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  may  be  said  to  have  been  deeply  religious  and  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  was  no  extremist,  no  persecutor  of  those  who  differed  from  his 
religious  views,  but  he  was  thoroughly  Catholic,  if  we  must  judge  him  by  those  ovcsx- 
sional  manifestations  of  his  inner  soul  in  his  familiar  letters. 
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However,  we  have  here  to  deal  neither  with  Vallejo  the  politician  nor  with  Vallejo 
the  Catholic,  but  with  Vallejo,  with  "Jotabeche,'*  the  litterateur.  As  a  politician, 
or  as  a  political  writer,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  eminent  success,  though  he 
did  some  good  things  as  member  of  Congress. 

His  fame  rested  in  his  day,  it  still  rests  up>on  one  class  of  his  writings,  his  **articulos  de 
Costumbres,"  his  essays  on  national  customs,  containing  his  impressions  received 
from  his  own  country',  as  he  went  along  through  life.  He  was  the  first  to  inaugurate 
this  species  of  writing,  he  was  the  most  popular  in  this  line  that  Chile  has  had.  These 
writings  gave  him  a  reputation,  not  only  in  his  o\vn  country,  but  also  abroad,  and  more 
than  one  literary  man  of  America  has  dedicated  biographical  articles  to  his  name  and 
memory. 

A  provincial,  bom  at  Copiapo  in  1811,  rising  from  a  humble  station  to  comparative 
opulence,  he  lived  to  reap  the  honors  of  his  labors,  passing  away  in  1858  in  his  hacienda 
of  Totoralillo,  near  his  native  city. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  his  earliest  writings  were  of  a  political 
character,  appearing  in  the  periodical  Guerra  a  la  Tirania  that  ran  its  course  in  the 
forties  as  a  bitter  partisan  sheet.  These  articles  are  inserted  in  the  present  volume, 
and  they  imdoubtedly  possess  a  certain  historical  value,  but  they  may  by  no  means 
serve  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  study  the  literary  character  of  Vallejo.  They  were 
as  though  out  of  his  line,  for  politics  were  not  his  field.  His  real,  characteristic 
articles  begin  in  1841  with  his  letter  from  Maipo  to  ** Manuel."  After  this,  El 
Mercurio  of  Valparaiso,  a  paper  that  has  numbered  so  many  distinguished  names  among 
its  writers,  becomes  one  of  the  channels  through  which  he  sends  out  to  the  public 
the  famous  productions  of  "Jotabeche,"  the  pseudonym  he  chose,  which  probably 
was  an  anagram  of  Juan  Bautista  Chenau,  a  witty  Argentinian,  then  quite  popular  at 
Copiapo.  This  opinion,  however,  regarding  the  origin  of  **  Jotabeche  "  is  not  shared  by 
such  writers  as  Amimategui  and  Vicuña  Mackenna. 

At  all  events  the  articles  of  *' Jotabeche  "  were  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  to  produce 
a  literature  essentially  Chilean,  in  which  such  writers  as  Mackenna  and  Blest  Gana 
later  distinguished  themselves. 

The  style  of  Jotabeche,  sometimes  solemn  and  polished,  is  generally  (*austic, 
epigrammatic,  witty,  and  satirical,  as  his  pen  describes  landscapes,  manners,  or 
characters.  Long  before  the  articles  appeared  in  El  Mercurio,  he  had  given  an  inkling 
of  what  manner  of  writer  he  was  destined  to  be  in  his  manuscript  '  *  Una  Prensa.  '  '  This 
amusing  literary  caricature  places  in  a  most  ridiculous  light  the  character,  absolute, 
arbitrar)',  and  domineering,  of  the  petty  provincial  magistrate  of  his  day.  In  his 
Cosas  Notables,  in  which  he  rapidly  journeys  over  Chilean  territory,  he  gives  us  a 
fine  passage: 

flo  to  the  Province  of  Concepción;  you  will  find  paradise  lost,  nature  clothed  in  her  holiday  dress,  and 
creation  in  the  first  days  of  her  virginal  existence.  In  that  garden  of  Chile  your  eyes  will  rest  upon  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  of  regions;  you  will  experience  the  delights  of  life  in  the  country,  and  the 
agreeable  solitude  of  those  woods  where  the  poet  dreams  of  a  happy  future,  such  as  fancy  conjures  into 
existence.  There  are  the  fields  of  Chilian  and  Roble,  the  heights  of  Quilo  and  Curapalihue,  Talcahuano, 
Gavilán,  and  a  thousand  other  places  of  glorious  memories,  watered  with  the  blood  of  our  liberators,  where 
the  star  began  to  shine  that  illumined  the  arms  of  the  Republic, 

"El  Provinciano  en  Santiago"  is  quite  entertaining.  As  the  Mahometan  musí 
journey  to  Mecca,  the  painter  to  the  capitals  of  Italy,  the  archaeologist  to  Athens  and 
Egypt,  and  the  cultured  ''Santiagino"  to  Paris,  thus  is  the  necessity  felt  by  the  pro- 
\'incial  inhabitant  of  Chile  to  make  a  journey  to  Santiago.  Then  the  preparations 
for  the  journey  and  the  impressions  of  Santiago  are  vividly  painted  "cúrrente 
cálamo." 
The  agony  of  a  curative  process  is  wittily  described  in  his  article  *  *  Una  Enf  ermidad .  '  ' 
"I  do  not  ask  God  to  deliver  me  from  sickness  as  much  as  I  do  that  He  may  spare 
me  the  agony  of  being  cured."  Thus  he  begins,  ending  the  article  with  the  following 
sentence: 
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"The  greatest  inconvenience  of  polygamy,  according  to  my  way  of  seeing  things, 
would  be  to  have  half  a  dozen  or  more  wives  waiting  on  you,  when  sick,  and  tr>-ing  to 
cure  you." 

A  great  variety  of  subjectif,  it  may  be  inferred,  are  touchcnl  upon  in  these  papers,  and 
the  various  existing  abus(»s  come  in  for  their  share  of  flagellation  under  the  caustic  pen 
of  'Jotabeche." 

The  work  before  me  contains  further  ])olitical  articles  and  a  number  of  letters  that 
afford  an  insight  into  the  period  of  unn\st  thnnigh  which  the  writer  had  to  pass.  There 
is  also  a  certain  amount  of  diplomatic  correspondence  from  La  Paz,  whither  he  was  sent 
in  1852  as  chargé  d'affaires  from  (^hile,  at  the  time  when  Gen.  Belzu  was  President  of 
Bolivia.  With  a  bit  of  insight  into  the  international  negotiations  of  the  period,  these 
letters  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  are  l)y  no  means  uninteresting. 

The  scattered  articles  of  "Jotabeche"  appeared  not  only  in  El  Mercurio,  but  also 
in  El  Semanario,  of  Santiago,  and  in  El  Copiapino,  a  periodical  founded  by  himself. 
The  writings  of  Vallejo,  collected  from  various  sources,  have  been  published  in  more 
than  one  edition  from  1847  down  to  1878,  besides  numerous  selections  with  criticisms 
that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  now  they  occupy  an  honored  position  in 
the  beautiful  gallery  of  (.Chilean  authors  that  the  (îovemment  is  constructing. 
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There  can  be  found  no  better  index  to  the  lively  interest  taken  now,  and  still  more 
to  be  manifested  in  the  future,  in  Latin  America  than  in  the  résumé  of  the  scientific 
year  offered  in  the  December,  1911,  number  of  the  American  Miiseum  Journal,  the 
official  publication  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  In 
explaining  the  need  of  careful  and  thorough  research  into  past  and  present  conditions 
of  America  by  stating  that  "in  all  the  United  States  there  is  no  skeleton  of  an  adult 
wild  African  elephant"  and  that  "in  a  very  few  years  not  a  single  really  old  elephant 
will  be  left  in  all  Africa,"  and  that  it  will  "soon  be  easier  to  write  of  the  animals  that 
are  left  "  rather  than  of  those  that  have  recently  become  extinct,  the  editor  sanctions 
the  assertion  that  the  fauna  and  flora  of  South  America  are  particularly  interesting 
to  the  biologist,  in  connection  with  the  larger  problems  of  geographical  distribution 
and  evolution.  The  chart  of  the  year's  work  shows  expeditions  in  Cuba,  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  Mexico,  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  this  account  not  taking  into 
consideration  expeditions  sent  out  by  many  other  scientific  societies.  That  number 
of  the  Journal  supplementing  jthese  remarks  most  naturally  publishes  an  article  on 
"  British ;^Oaiana  and  Brazil  to  Mount  Boraima."  The  purpose  of  studying  this 
neighborhood  was  to  coordinate  the  facts  obtainable  in  support  of  the  established 
theor>'  that  after  the  glacial  period  the  repopulation  of  North  America  took  place 
through  two  great  channels,  one  along  the  west  coast  by  Panama,  Central  America, 
and  Mexico,  the  other  along  the  east  by  way  of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida.  Roraima 
was  the  focus  of  the  high  interior  region  from  which  such  migration  started.  The 
wonders  of  the  neighborhood  of  Roraima  can  not  be  exaggerated.  This  spot  where 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana  come  together  is  a  fascinating  field  of  South  American 
natural  histor>'.  The  moimtain  itself  is  most  interesting,  but  the  narrator  of  the  trip. 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Cramp  ton,  dwells  with  great  emphasis  upon  the  magnificence  of  Kaieteur 
Falls,  the  highest  cataract  in  the  world.  In  the  same  number  of  this  journal  is  an 
article  on  the  "Zoological  expedition  to  western  Colombia."  which  had  as  special 
purpose  the  study  of  natural  conditions  of  this  varied  country,  with  a  view  to  repro- 
ducing in  the  museum  habitat  groups  of  wild  animals  exactly  as  they  appear  in  nature. 
That  Colombia  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  I^atin  America,  so  far  as  its  resources 
are  concerned,  is  more  and  more  impressed  upon  the  student  by  this  article. 

In  the  American  MiLseum  Journal  for  January,  1912,  is  a  description  of  the  "Anson 
W.  Hard  Collection  of  Saltillo  and  Chimayo  Blankets,"  an  exhibit  of  25  blankets  now- 
belonging  to  the  museum.  It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  the  Navahos  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indians  of  Alaska, 
besides  those  on  the  northern  plains  of  old  Mexico,  the  center  for  which  was  Saltillo, 
are  the  only  blanket-weaving  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Continent.  At  one  time 
weaving  was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  but  it  is  now  known 
that  the  art  was  aboriginal  and  has  in  fact  become  almost  extinct,  it  being  impossible 
to  reproduce  some  of  the  methods  and  patterns  by  machinery.  These  blankets  are 
among  the  finest  examples  of  weaving  to  be  found  in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  and 
should  be  compared  with  fine  old  mummy-cloths  and  other  pre-Columbian  textiles 
of  Peru. 

Quite  in  relation  to  the  study  of  aboriginal  activity  is  that  of  language,  and  the 
"Aiyan  Origin  of  the  Aztecs,"  is  discussed  by  the  late  Mr.  Denison  in  the  "Records  of 
the  Past,  "  Volume  X,  Part  IV.    Mr.  Denison  has  already  written  much  on  the  subject 
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and  published  several  books,  among  them  a  Mexican  An-an  Comparative  Vocabulan* 
(1909),  and  he  is  known  sla  a  partisan  of  the  theor\'  that  all  Americans  came  primarily 
from  Western  Asia.     An  attempt  to  give  added  pnuA  is  made  in  this  article. 

S^"A  Beadinc  Journey  throuch  South  America/'  by  llarr\  Weston  Van  Dyke,  has  now 
Ixen  (^ntinued  throuj^h  the  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  numbers  (the  I  and  II  numbers  of 
the  series  were  noticed  in  the  Billetin  for  November,  1911),  in  the  (hautauquan 
for  N«»vember  and  December,  1911,  and  Januar\',  Februar\',  1912,  respectively.  The 
fact  that  th(w»  articles  have  the  apprt)val  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  gives  them  at  once  an  authoritative  standing,  and  of  themselves  they  are 
without  doubt  well  worth  reading.  These  present  articles  deal  with  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia  and  Peru;  they  are  a  careful,  systematic  pre- 
sentation of  the  salient  facts  in  the  history  and  development  of  the  Republics  of 
South  America;  they  sketch  in  broad  but  sympathetic  lines  the  position  of  these 
countries  in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  the  student  examining  them  seriously 
must  finisli  them  with  a  firm  knowledge  of  the  countries  they  describe.  Other  num- 
bers to  include  the  IU'publi(*s  not  yet  mentioned  are  to  follow  in  the  Chautauquan 
until  all  of  South  America  is  covered,  and  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  that  maga- 
zine is  doing  its  best  to  provide  its  subsi-ribers  with  interesting  material. 

Actual  traveling  in  South  Americm  diíTers  somewhat  from  the  pleasant  experiences 
as  given  in  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  Uniks,  although  most  of  the  means  of  communication  are 
over  excellent  railn)ad8  or  coach  roads.  In  the  interior,  however,  more  primitive 
I)aths  must  be  used.  A  most  graphic  ac(X)unt  of  a  trip  made  from  the  mountain 
plateau  of  Ecuador  to  the  Amazon  Basin,  that  is,  from  the  city  of  Cuenca  into  the 
Province  of  Oriente  and  t(»  the  head  waters  of  the  Napo  River  is  covered  by  the 
title  of  the  article  ''Caminos  al  Oriente,"  and  it  appears  in  the  Boletín  de  la  Sociedad 
(íiOijrâfn-a  de  Quito,  number  I,  Octobre.  1911.  The  adventures  overcx)me  by  the 
plucky  traveler  who  emerged  successfully  from  the  forests  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes,  show  that  there  yet  remains  in  this  part  of  the  world  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  explorer  and  engineer,  the  naturalist  and  the  ethnologist.  "Bio  que  va  A  los 
dos  Océanos"  (a  river  to  both  oceans)  is  another  article  in  the  same  periodical,  and 
describes  un  technically  a  little  stream  on  the  apex  of  the  Andes,  from  which,  by  a 
curious  turn  of  the  ground  part  of  it  is  diverted  westward  to  the  Pacific  and  the  other 
part  eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  This  is  the  Pórtete  River,  and  geographers  will  study 
it  more  carefully  as  the  exact  dividing  lines  of  the  great  watersheds  become  more 
<leüned.  This  Boletín,  by  the  way,  sends  its  first  number  abroad.  It  is  full  of  good 
material,  and  will  of  course  give  special  attention  to  Ecuador,  and  forthcoming 
numbers  will  therefore  be  watched  with  interest. 

"With  Burton  Holmes  through  the  Land  of  To-morrow,"  is  the  title  of  a  series  (»f 
articles  appearing  in  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal,  beginning  with  the  number  for  Janu- 
ary, 1912.  The  first  is  called  "The  First  American  City  Beautiful,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  tlie 
Capital  of  Brazil,"  and  the  second  (February)  "The  American  Paris,  Buenos  Aires.'' 
These,  and  also  the  others  to  follow,  are  illustrated  from  the  author's  own  photographs, 
which  are  as  near  perfection  as  the  art  can  bring  them.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  sub- 
stance of  these  articles  is  a  reflection  from  Mr.  Holmes's  lectures  given  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  winter,  but  by  no  means  does  he  resort  to  the  same  words 
as  used  in  his  oral  travalogues;  much  of  the  description  and  perhaps  even  more  of  the 
criticism  is  new,  vigorous  and  mature,  and  the  reader  gets  a  surprising  amount  of 
information  about  South  America  by  studjnng  these  articles  carefully.  As  the  opin- 
ions of  a  seasoned  traveler,  who  is  temperamentally  suited  to  his  work,  these  articles 
will  rank  as  standard  among  the  increasing  amount  of  literature  upKjn  Latin  America . 

"Cuba's  Sugar  Crop"  is  discussed  exhaustively  in  The  Cuba  Magazine^  for  December, 
1911.  This  is  called  the  special  sugar  number  of  that  monthly,  and  it  devotes  almost 
ihe  entire  content**  to  a  discussion  of  that  ''greatest  crop"  of  the  island.     Pages  of 
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statüítics  are  given,  extending  over  several  years,  and  a  résumé  of  ''Sugar  Cane  in  the 
West  Indies''  (Part  IV)  is  appended.  The  information  herein  gathered  will  be 
valuable  for  future  reference. 

"The  Incas  of  Peru"  is  really  a  lengthy  review  of  the  book  of  that  title  by  Sir 
Clements  Markham,  published  some  months  ago  but  analyzed  now  in  the  Theosophical 
Path,  for  January,  1912,  with  the  piu^jose  of  detecting  in  that  ancient  civilization 
some  of  the  mystical  teaching  of  the  disciples  of  theosophy. 

"The  Prospective  Panama  Canal/'  by  Forbes  Lindsay,  in  Lippinœtt'Sj  for  Januarj% 
1912,  is  a  forceful  argument  for  Congress  to  settle  definitely  and  precisely  the  great 
questions  of  conditions  governing  its  operation  and  charges  upon  the  vessels  intending 
to  use  it.  *'If  the  canal  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Nation  by  its  constructors  to- 
morrow, complete  in  every  detail,  but  without  provision  for  its  operation,  more  than 
12  months  would  have  to  elapse  before  a  ship  could  be  safely  put  through  it."  His 
conclusion  is  that  "the  pressing  need  is  for  legislative  action."  LippincotVs,  for 
February,  1912,  has  a  good  article,  "Our  Foreign  Service,"  which  voices  a  plea  for 
the  proper  housing  of  American  official  representatives  abroad.  It  upholds  the  idea 
that  "a  building  of  American  materials,  erected  wherever  practicable  by  American 
workmen,  would  surely  be  a  more  substantial  residence  for  an  American  representative 
than  the  huge  palaces  in  which  our  ambassadors  have  been  forced  to  seek  a  refuge, 
if  not  a  home," 

"When  the  Canal  is  Opened,"  by  Congressman  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  appears  in 
Sunset,  the  Pacific  Coast  Monthly,  for  January,  1912,  and  examines  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  needs  and  probable  gains  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  Mr.  Knowland 
is  on  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  his  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  article  is  of  importance. 

This  question  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  in  current 
literature.  Scarcely  a  publication  is  entered  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
without  some  reference  to  it.  A  list,  therefore,  of  the  articles  received  within  the  past 
few  weeks  will  call  attention  to  the  interest  the  public  is  taking  in  this  great  work  and 
permit  the  reader  searching  for  facts  and  opinions  upon  it  to  go  to  the  original  sources  for 
study.  "  Panama  Canal,  Question  of  Tolls,"  is  editorially  discussed  in  the  United 
Empire,  for  January,  1912.  "  The  True  Romance  oí  Panama"  is  the  concluding  article 
of  a  series  giving  quite  as  much  history  of  the  proposed  interoceanic  routes  as  of  the 
engineering  or  commercial  aspects  of  the  present  canal;  this  appears  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Geographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  January,  1912.  "  Free  ToUs  to  American 
Ships  would  solve  the  Problem"  is  the  title  of  an  argument  submitted  at  some  length 
in  the  Railway  and  Marine  News,  of  Seattle,  for  January  15,  1912;  and  the  same  peri- 
odical for  December  15,  1911,  has  an  expert  talk  on  trade  results,  the  subject  being 
continued,  with  special  reference  to  Seattle,  and  what  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
results  favorable  to  that  city,  in  the  number  for  January  1,  1912.  "Is  Philadelphia 
Beady  for  the  Canal"  appears  in  The  SoiUhem  Lumberman,  for  December  16,  1911, 
and  is  a  digest  of  a  discussion  at  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange  in  Philadelphia,  and 
attempts  to  show  that  the  changes  to  be  brought  about  by  the  canal  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  business  men  of  that  city.  Criticisms  on  some  American 
shipping  conditions,  applicable  to  proposed  canal  tolls,  are  embodied  in  "Observations 
from  the  Bridge,"  an  editorial  in  Shipping  Illustrated,  for  December  23,  1911. 

"American  Ârohœology,"  in  Harper's  Magazine,  for  January,  1912,  discusses  more 
closely  the  remains  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  Southwest  of  the  United  States,  but 
one  of  the  statements  bears  repetition  and  emphasis,  that  for  the  trained  observer  the 
immense  area  over  which  the  pre-Columbian  inhabitants  of  the  Western  HemL'îphere 
lived,  has  great  treasures  of  domestic  and  communistic  indexes  of  the  peoples  that 
left  them  behind;  and  that  by  studying  such  remains  as  they  are  found,  valuable 
additions  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  those  peoples  can  be  made. 
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"Tracinf  the  Oriental  American"  is  the  title  of  a  cleverly  iUustraieti  anido  by 
Mr.  Franklin  Adam.-í,  tlu*  tnlilor  of  this  Bulletin,  in  The  World  To-Day  for  January, 
1912.  He  pro{)ounds  a  ])n»l)N*m  -whence  came  the  ancient  builden!  of  America, 
and  what  wan  the  ajje  of  the  world  when  they  builded  the  wonderful  cities  in  Bolivia, 
in  Eniador,  in  Honduras,  (iuatenuila,  Yucatan,  Tehuantepec,  and  on  the  plateaus  of 
Mexico?  What  is  the  civilization  they  represent?  But  as  yet  no  answer  can  be 
pi  ven,  and  we  must  wait  the  patient  study  of  archaeologists  who  have  taken  up  the 
questions  with  ever-incn»asinir  res]><'ct  for  the  highly  developed  ciWlization  of  these 
prehistoric  |)<»oi)les.  The  <»ss<Mice  of  Mr.  Adams's  article  is  to  stimulate  our  scientific 
curiosity,  and  to  draw  attenti(»n  to  the  fact  that  in  America  quite  as  much  as  in  the 
Old  World  of  EurojK»  and  Asia  the  ract*s  of  mankind  were  busy  in  demonstrating  their 
ability  to  cope  with  and  to  coni|uer  nature. 

"The  Meteorological  Interest  of  a  Voyage  to  Brazil/'  in  the  Journal  of  Geography 
for  January.  1912,  is  both  terhnical  and  jwpular,  in  that  it  gives  in  narrative  form  the 
continuous  observations  made  by  scientiíií*  instruments  re<-ording  weather  and  other 
chang<'s,  but  inteqirets  them  into  language  which  the  untrained  reader  can  under- 
stand. These  data  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  any  future  traveler  who  wishes  to  know  the 
w<*ather  conditions  encountered  during  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Several  other  interesting  articles  of  a  somewhat  technii^l  character  should  be  noted 
in  different  periodicals,  and  while  the  general  reader  can  profit  from  them,  yet  they 
apiKial  more  strongly  to  those  whose  work  demands  that  they  become  equipped  with 
the  latest  information  on  their  particular  subject.  For  instance,  "  The  Cultivation 
of  Cotton  in  Cuba,"  in  Tropical  Life  for  January,  1912,  is  eWdently  an  answer  to  an 
inquir\-  concerning  the  i)ossibilities  for  that  crop  in  the  island  and  presenta  the  varieties 
to  be  grown,  the  time  of  planting,  its  insect  enemies,  and  the  methods  of  harvesting. 
WTiile  this  can  be  made  a  successful  industry  there,  it  has  not  hitherto,  it  would  seem, 
been  tried  so  persistenly  as  it  deserves.  In  the  same  publication  is  an  account  of 
the  ''Manihot  Dichotoma,  or  Jeqnié  Manicoba/"  a  variety  of  rubber  tree  growing 
in  the  State  of  Bahia,  Brazil:  this  tree  differs  in  many  characteristics  from  the  better 
known  rubber-producing  tree  of  the  Amazon  forest.  The  M.  dichotoma  is  probably 
suscei)tible  of  cultivation,  and  for  that  reason  deserves  study.  *'The  Peruvian  Cor- 
poration" is  an  analysis,  in  The  Economist  for  December  9,  1911,  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  that  most  important  commercial  organization,  and  it  quotes  many  figures  and 
statistical  reporta  on  the  financial  workings  during  the  j)ast  four  years.  The  Economic 
for  Januar\'  27,  1912,  gives  an  insight  into  ''Argentine  Land  Companies,"  showing  how 
they  stand  financially  and  what  are  the  general  industrial  conditions  with  which  they 
operate. 

An  ambitious  project  is  advertised  by  the  Canada  West  India  Magazine  in  its  num- 
ber for  December,  1911,  under  the  title  "The Canadian  business  men's  tour."  That 
enterprising  publication  has  arranged  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main 
on  the  S.  S.  Lauretitic,  which  left  New  York  January  20,  1912.  In  the  party  were 
representatives  of  commercial  and  trade  associations  in  Canada,  and  their  object  is 
to  promote  friendly  and  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  countries  visited, 
information  on  all  of  which  are  given  in  the  magazine. 

"In  Medieval  America"  is  a  rather  ill-natured  article  in  Collier's  for  Januar\'  27, 
1912.  It  purports  to  give  a  picture  of  Nicaragua,  and  perhaps  it  does,  but  some  of 
the  photographs  are  misleading  and  the  paragraphs  seem  unwilling  to  credit  the 
country'  with  even  as  much  energy  and  ambition  as  surely  belongs  to  it. 

Turning  to  the  trade  journals  and  those  of  similar  make-up,  the  fresh  matter  on 
Latin  America  is  astonishingly  abundant.  The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  for  Jan- 
uary 6,  1912,  has  a  long  article  reviewing  the  mining  field  in  Mexico  for  1911, 
adding  notes  on  railway  and  general  conditions  in  the  Republic.    There  is  also  a 
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similar  rédiimé  of  Central  American  mines  in  1911,  which  is  valuable,  as  too  little  is 
written  seriously  on  the  mining  possibilities  and  activities  of  those  Republics.  More 
specitically  studied  is  the  "Electrostatic  work  at  Cananea,  Mexico,''  in  Mines  and 
Methods  for  January,  1912,  showing  how  the  property  of  the  Calumet  &  Sonora  Mining 
Co.  id  conducted.  The  Railway  Employees'  Magazine  for  January,  1912,  devotes  12 
pages  to  a  careful  report  on  the  Republics  of  South  America,  calling  it  "Bailroads  oí 
Bepubllcs"  to  attract  the  attention  of  its  readers,  who  are  largely  practical  railroad 
men,  to  the  accomplishments,  progress,  and  possibilities  of  South  America. 

The  Key  West  Railway  gives  the  stor>'  of  the  lately  opened  line  across  the  keys  of 
Florida,  with  the  photograph  of  the  gold  casket  presented  to  Mr.  Flagler  by  the  em- 
ployees on  the  date  the  road  was  opened,  January  22,  1912.  The  India  Rubber  Journal 
for  January  27,  1912,  analyzes  **The  Balata  Industry  of  British  Guiana,"  although 
more  is  said  about  labor  conditions  in  the  Guianas  than  would  be  surmised  from  the 
headiu<r.  "The  Sewer  System  of  Habana "  is  an  explanatory*  article  in  the  Scientific 
Anieriani  (Supplement)  for  December  23,  1911,  devoted  to  a  complete  narration  of  the 
cost,  enjrineering,  and  operation  of  the  300  miles  of  separate  sewer,  of  which  195  miles 
had  been  completed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  being 
114,000,000  gold.  "The  Botany  oí  Coflfee"  is  stated  in  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Jour- 
nal for  January,  1912.  A  14-page  history  of  "Primitive  Carriers,  the  origin  and  evo- 
lution of  transportation,"  with  35  illustrations  of  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  including 
several  from  Latin  America,  forms  the  chief  article  in  The  Spokesman  for  December, 
191L  "American  Export  Trade,"  ^vith  all  its  defects  and  commendable  features,  is 
discussed  in  The  Textile  Manufacturer  for  January^lS,^  1912;land  the  same  topic, 
especially  as  compared  with  that  of  other  nations,  receives  judicious  criticism,  with 
hints  for  its  expansion,  in  The  American  Exporter  for  December,  1911.  The  same 
periodical  in  its  January,  1912,  issue  pays  deserv-ed  praise  to  the  "Peruvian 
Information  Bureau  "  established  in[New  York  under  the  able  management  of  Mr. 
Iligginson,  the  Peruvian  consul  general  in  that  city.  Further  on  "Modern  Methods 
in  Well  Drilling,"  with  two  striking  illustrations  of  the  Pearson  gusher  near  Tuxpam, 
Mexico,  are  discussed,  and  the  story  of  "Making  Peanut  Butter"  is  pleasantly  told 
in  the  number  for  November,  1911/^  "United  States  Commercial  Methods  in  South 
America"  receives  quite  a  modicum  of  approval  in  The  British  Trade  Journal  for 
December  1,  1911,  giving  especial  praise  to  the  mercantile  agency  of  the  main  New 
York  office  established  in  Buenos  Aires.  "  Sponges  "  and  their  importance  in  indus- 
try, with  suggestions  for  their  utilization  in  modem  drug-store  equipment,  is  the  title 
of  a  leading  article  in  the  American  Druggist  for  January,  1912.  "The  Brazilian 
Navy  "  is  explained  in  Shipping  Illustrated  for  January  6, 1912.  A  humorous  editorial, 
"Cactus  Comes  into  its  Own,"  to  the  credit  of  that  abused  plant,  appears  in  The 
Paper  Mill  for  December  23,  1911. 
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Titk'. 


Dati». 


Author. 


ARGENTINA. 

Bulk-iin  oí  the  ministry  of  public  works. . 


Forfi(fn  commerce  of  Argentina  for  1911 . 
Municipal  budget  of  Buenas  Aires,  1912. 


BRAZIL. 

New  Brazilian  regulations  concerning  consular  invoices. . 


Paper 

Brazilian  tariff 

Appeal  made  by  Brazilian  lumbermen  to  Brazilian  (Jovemment 
to  use  local  woods  in  construction  of  Government  works. 

CHILE. 

(iuanacos  (a  wil<l  animal  possible  to  domesticate) 


1911. 
l>ec.  29 

1912. 
Jan.     3 
..do 


R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  pen> 
eral,  Buenos  Airro. 

Do. 
Do. 


Jan. 


Jan.    19  i 
Jan.    2S 
Feb.     2 


12  I  Julius  G.  Lay,  consul  gen- 
'      eral,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Au  tomobiles 

Business  and  commercial  conditions  in  191 1 

Iron  and  steel  interests  in  Chile 

Trade  and  industrial  notes:  Immigrants,  customs  receipts:  en- 
gineer to  study  petroleum:  irrigation  svstem:  cargo  of  roble 
pollin  (Chilean  oak);  extimsions  in  tefegraph  lines:  nitrate 
works:  study  of  question  of  raising  sugar:  naval  engineering 
school  at  Talcahuano. 

COLOMBIA,  • 

Motor  vehicles 

News  and  trade  papers , 

CUBA. 

Culture  of  sea-island  cotton  in  Cuba 

Sale  of  sawmill  and  woodworking  macliinery  in  Oriente,  Cuba . , 

Organization  of  a  new  steamship  line  between  New  Orleans  and 
Habana. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Mining  and  quarrying  machinery 


Jan. 


Jan.    19 

..do 

Jan.    20 
Jan.    22  | 


A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Feb.  10  .  I.  A.  Manning,  consul.  Bar 

I      ranquUla. 
Feb.  16  '  G.  H.  Kemper,  consul,    Car- 
tagena. 


Feb.  2 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  16 

Jan. 


22 
Openingof  National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo Feb.    4 


Dominican  notes:    Bananas;   cotton;    harbor  improvement:     Feb.    6 
money-order  system  suspended;  railroad  betterment.  ' 

ECUADOB. 

Parcel  post  of  Ecuador Jan.    18 

GUATEMALA. 

Steel  tanks,  smoke  Stacks,  and  plate  work Jan.   31 

Rice-mill  machinorv Feb.    9 

Duties  on  metal  building  materials.     Market  for  steel  furniture  .  ;  Feb.  13 

HAITI. 

Decree  regarding  contract  for  loan  for  sum  necessary  to  allow  re-     Jan.   30 
moval  of  two-fifths  of  25  per  cent  surtax  on  importations. 

HONDURAS.  I 

Failure  of  American  firms  to  send  price  lists Jan.   24 

Rate  of  exchange Feb.    3     J. "H.^  Watts,   vice  consul,^ 

Puerto  Cortes. 

Ï  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  consular  officers  in  Latin  America,  but- 
merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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H.  P.  Starrett,  deputy  con- 
sul general,  Habana. 

R.  E.  Holaday,  consul,  San- 
tiago. 

H.  P.  Starrett,  deputy  con- 
sul general,  Habana. 


C.  M.  Hathaway,  consul, 
Puerto  Plata. 

W.  W.  RuseeU,  United 
States  minister,  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

C.  M.  Hathaway,  con.sul, 
Puerto  Plato. 


H.  R.  Dietrich,  consul  gen- 
eral, Guayaquil. 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  consul  gen- 
eral, Guatemala  Citv. 
Do. 
Do. 


H.  W.  Fumlss,  United  States 
minister,  Port-au-Prince. 


A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Te- 
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Title. 

MEXICO. 

Sheet-metal  building  material 


Date. 


Tents,  awnings,  canvas  covers,  etc 

Number  of  rubber  plantations  and  their  product . 

Raincoats 


Export  duty  on  bullion 

Export  data  from  the  Bfazatlan  consular  district  for  year  1911 . . . 

Fiber  plants 


Rat  and  roach  paste 

Ixtle  fiber  and  use  of  machinery  for  extracting  it . 

Tin  roofing  caps 

Cane  planting  in  San  Luis  Potosi 

loe-making  machinery 


Jan.   24 


...do.... 
Jan.    27 


Jan.   30 


..do.... 
..do.... 


.do.. 


Graphite  products 

Electric  apparatus,  telephones,  etc 

Motorcars  and  taxicab  service  in  Mexico  City. . 

White  henm  and  egret  plumes 


Paing 

European  fruit  trees  for  Mexico 

Exports  of  the  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  3rears  ended  Dec.  31, 1910  and  1911. 

Exports  of  the  Chidad  Porfirio  Diaz  consular  district  to  all  coun- 
tries for  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1911. 

Egret  plumes 


Report<m  sale  of  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery  hi  foreign 
countries. 

PARAQUAT. 

Report  on  imports  and  exports  of  Paraguay  for  1910 

Reports  correcting  error  in  report  on  imports  and  exports  of  Para- 

suay  for  1910. 
Sale  of  proprietary  medicines,  regulations  and  tariff  duties 

PERU. 

iDcreaee  of  freight  rates  between  ports  of  Europe  and  Peru,  and 


URUOUAT. 


The  1908  census  of  Ur  uguay 

Trade  in  canned  eoods  in  Uruguay , 

South  American  importations  from  Europe , 

Manubcture  of  glass  in  Uruguay , 

Jerked  beef  industry  in  1911 

Valoe  of  foreim  commerce  of  Uruguay  for  year  191 1 , 

Uruguay  tarilx  on  agricultural  machinery,  seeds,  binder  twine. . , 

TENEZXmLA. 

Tariff  change  in  Venezuela 

Contract  for  artesian  well  machinery 

Contract  for  construction  of  line  of  railway  between  Caracas  and 

Onatire. 
Game  and  rat  traps,  halter  chains,  and  silverware 


Exemptions  from  d  utv  for  conceestons 

Decree  regarding  sawdust  of  cork  with  glue  and  classification  in 

the  second  class  of  tarid. 
New  customs  dasrffioations 


Children's  play  clothes— duties 

Floor  poUshes^suggests  experiments  to  exterminate  wood-de- 

stroTtng  insects. 
Translation,  pedagofdo  library , 


-do.. 
Feb. 

..do.. 

Feb. 

..do. 


.do., 
.do.. 


do, 
Feb.  12 


..do 

Feb.  13 


Feb.  14 
...do..... 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  19 

Jan.  10 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  12 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  16 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  23 

Jan.  24 

Jan.  25 

Jan.  10 

Jan.  13 

..do 

Jan.  20 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  25 

Jan.  27 

Feb.  5 

..do 

Feb.  10  1 


Author. 


Frederick  Shnpich,  consul. 
Ensenada. 
Do. 

A.    J.    Lespinasse,   consul, 
Frontera. 

J.  C.  Alien,  deputy  consul 
general,  Monterey. 
Do. 

W.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Mazat- 
lan. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul.  Mata- 
moros. 

A.  V.  Dve,  consul,  Nogales. 

0.  Carothers,  consular  agent, 
Torreón. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen- 
eral, Mexico  City. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

F.  Simpich,  consul.  Ense- 
nada. 
Do. 
Do. 

Arnold  Shaitklin,  ooosul  gen- 
eral, Mexico  City. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 
Do. 

W.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Vera- 
cruz. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul.  Ciu- 
dad Porfirio  Diaz. 
Do. 

O.  Schmutz,  consul,  Aguas- 

caUentes. 
P.  E.  Holland,  consul,  Sal- 

tiUo. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  consul, 
Asuncion. 
Do. 


Do. 


W.  H.  Robertson,  consul  gen- 
eral. Callao. 


F.  W.  Coding,  consul,  Mon- 
tevideo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul. 
La  Ouaira. 
Do. 
Jefferson  Caffery,  chargé  d'af- 
faires, Caracas. 
T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 
Ouaira. 
Do. 
Jefferson  Caifery ,  chargé  d 'af- 
faires, Caracas. 
T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 
Ouaira. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
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EXTRADITION  TBBATY  WITH  SWITZBBLANB. 

The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  extradition  treaty  between 
the  representatives  of  tlie  Argentine  Republic  and  Switzerland, 
negotiated  and  signed  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  on  November  21, 
1906,  and  approved  by  the  Argentine  Congress  on  October  7,  1911, 
was  duly  made  in  Buenos  Aires  on  December  6,  1911,  at  which  time 
the  treaty  became  operative. 

THE  FEDERAL  BTTDQET  FOR  1812. 

The  budget  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
for  1912  estimates  the  receipts  at  89,281,681.37  pesos  gold,*  and 
123,651,718.75  pesos  paper,'  while  the  expenditures  are  given  as 
29,904,343.46  pesos  gold  and  245,680,118.68  pesos  paper. 

OUSTOMS  REVEHX7E8,  PORT  OF  BUENOS  AIRES,  IN  1811. 

The  customs  revenues  collected  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1911 
amounted  to  1,273,576.46  gold  pesos  on  imports,  and  1,273,576.46 
paper  pesos. 

DEXOORAPHIC  STATISTICS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CAPITAL. 

At  the  beginning  of  1912  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  contained 
1,360,406  inhabitants,  an  increase  in  1911  of  43,243.  The  number 
of  marriages  occurring  in  1911  were  13,113,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  22,869.     The  births  in  1911  numbered  47,820. 

MX7NICIPAL  BTTDOET  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  municipal  budget  submitted  by  the  intendant  or  mayor  of 
Buenos  Aires  estimates  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  that  city 
for  1912  as  follows:  Receipts,  46,103,066.91  paper  pesos,  and  ex- 
penditures 44,975,705.81  paper  pesos,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
1,127,361.10  peso^. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  GRAIN  FROM  BUENOS  AIRES  IN  1811. 

The  shipments  of  grain  from  tl)e  port  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1911 
amounted  to  1,460,000  tons,  made  up  as  follows:  Wheat,  950,000; 
com,  30,000;  flaxseed,  250,000;  and  oats,  230,000.  The  total 
exports  of  grain  from  the  Republic  during  the  year  referred  to 
aggregated  3,480,000  tons,  so  that  the  exports  from  the  port  of 
Buenos  Aires  were  more  that  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  grain 
exported  from  the  whole  Republic  during  the  year. 

1  Oold  peso  -  10.965  United  Sutes  gold, 
s  Paper  pe8o-|0.425  United  States  gold. 
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COMMBBCB  OF  POSADAS  IN  1911. 

The  number  of  steamers  entering  the  port  of  Posadas,  a  port  on 
the  upper  Parana  River  opposite  the  port  of  Encarnación,  Paraguay, 
in  1911,  was  845,  with  a  capacity  of  60,092  tons  of  merchandise, 
while  the  number  of  steamers  clearing  from  that  port  was  821,  with 
a  registry  of  59,929  tons  of  merchandise.  During  the  same  period 
301  and  205  sailing  vessels,  respectively,  entered  and  cleared  from 
said  port. 

NBW  AOBICULTUBAL  SCHOOL  AT  BOSABIO. 

A  school  of  practical  agriculture  is  to  be  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  Chavigne  Island  opposite  Rosario.  One  hundred 
hectares  of  land,  part  of  which  is  slightly  under  water,  will  be  used 
for  the  school. 

RAILWAY  CONCESSIONS  IN  1911. 

In  191 1  twenty-two  railway  concessions  were  granted  by  the  Argen- 
tine Government  covering  the  construction  of  new  railways,  the 
building  of  branches,  and  the  extension  of  railways  already  in  opera- 
tion. A  brief  résumé  is  given  below  of  the  construction  undertaken 
in  1911  under  these  concessions: 

The  building  of  a  line  of  a  meter  gauge  from  Reconquista,  in  the  Province  of  Santa 
Fe,  to  parallel  28,  passing  through  the  Avellaneda,  Las  Garzas,  Ocampo,  San  Antonio, 
Las  Toscas,  and  Florencia  colonies,  was  rapidly  pushed  forward  by  a  French  company. 

On  the  Pacific  branch  authority  was  given  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Arribeños  to  the  junction  with  the  projected  line  from  Alberti  to  Sampacho. 

The  construction  of  the  lines  and  branches  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  1.666-meter 
gauge  was  undertaken  by  the  Buenos  Aires  &  Western  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.),  commencing 
at  kilometer  56}  of  the  La  Zanja  to  Gonzalez  Moreno  branch,  extending  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  through  the  Pampa  Central  Territory  to  the  station  of  Quemu- 
Quemu  on  the  Bahia  Blanca  and  Northwestern  Railway,  and  from  thence  to  Telen 
and  Toay. 

The  construction  of  the  San  Cristobal  to  Laguna  Palmar  Railway,  a  1-meter-gauge 
line,  was  undertaken  by  the  Santa  Fe  Land  Co.  This  road  will  rim  from  San  Cristobal , 
cross  the  Salado  River,  and  terminate  at  Palmar  Lake. 

A  line  of  the  Argentine  Harbor  Co.  will  run  from  Samborombon  Bay  to  Trenque 
Lauquen,  with  branches  to  Jimin,  Pila  al  Azul,  and  Chascomus. 

A  concession  was  given  to  a  French  company  for  the  construction  of  a  1-meter- 
gauge  railway  to  the  Pilcomayo  River.  This  line  will  start  from  a  point  on  the  La 
Sabana  to  Barranqueras  Railway,  will  cross  the  Bermejo  River  at  or  near  Presidente 
Rocas,  and  terminate  in  the  Pilcomayo  River  opposite  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

The  Chos  Malal  Coal  Co.  obtained  a  concession  to  construct  a  1.674-meter-gauge 
railway  from  Puerto  Belgrano  or  Bahia  Blanca  to  a  point  in  Chile  opposite  Los  Angeles. 

The  Central  Argentine  {lailway  obtained  concessions  to  construct  a  number  of  main 
lines  and  several  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Francisco  Doll  A  Co.  were  given  permission  to  construct  railways  between  General 
Acha,  Pampa  Territory,  and  Port  San  Antonio  in  the  Rio  Negro  Territory;  between 
Carabue  and  Port  San  Antonio;  between  General  Acha  and  Bahia  Blanca;  and  two 
branches  from  points  on  the  main  line.    The  gauge  of  these  railways  is  1.676  meters. 
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Other  concessions  were  fdven  for  the  construction  of  railway  linea  from  Santa  Fe  to 
the  Rio  Bermejo  River;  £n)m  Mar  del  Plata  to  Choa  Malal,  and  from  thence  to  the 
boundary  line  near  Antuco,  (.^hile;  from  Embarcación  to  Boli\'ia;  from  Santiago  del 
Estero  to  Rosario  de  la  Frontera  in  the  ProN-ince  of  Salta;  and  from  Ciudad  Rio  IV, 
in  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  to  Mar  del  Plata. 


BANK  PROFITS  FOB  LAST  HALF  OF  1911. 

The  profits  of  five  of  the  piincipal  banks  of  the  RepubUc  of  Bolivia 
during  the  last  half  of  1911  were  as  follows: 

Bolivianos.' 

Mercantile  Bank 44,873.83 

Argandofia  Bank 37, 083. 31 

Industrial  Bank 50, 337. 05 

National  Bank 63,741. 87 

National  Mortgage  Bank 68,329. 19 

MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS  OF  COCHABAKBA. 

The  13  municipal  schools  of  Cochabamba  have  an  enrollment  of 
1,050  pupils.  The  largest  of  these  schools  contains  217  pupils  and 
the  smallest  22. 

NEW  SOAP  FACTORY. 

The  new  soap  factory  of  the  Industrial  Co.,  of  Cochabamba,  known 
as  "La  Estrella/'  is  now  in  operation  and  is  supplying  a  fine  quaUty 
of  pure  soap  to  consumers  in  the  vicinity.  The  factory  is  fitted 
up  with  new  machinery,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  industrial  enterprises  of  Cochabamba. 

THE  HUANXTNI  TIN-MININa  DISTBICT. 

Considerable  activity  has  recently  been  shown  in  the  Huanuni 
tin-mining  district  of  BoUvia,  one  of  the  richest  producers  of  tin  in 
the  country.  The  large  interests  of  Peny  and  Duncan  have  been 
transferred  to  another  native  capitaUst,  the  consideration  in  the 
transaction  being  more  than  half  a  milUon  pounds  sterling. 

The  consummation  of  this  sale  settles  the  boundary  litigation 
between  the  buyer  and  the  sellers  and  makes  the  former  the  largest 
producer  of  tin  in  the  RepubUc.  The  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
large  tin-mining  interest  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  Bolivian 
capitalists,  some  of  whom  are  at  present  interested  in  the  building 
of  railways  in  the  Republic,,  is  regarded  by  the  Bolivian  press  as  a 
favorable  step  to  retain  at  home  the  profits  produced  in  the  tin- 
mining  industry  and  the  further  investment  of  the  profits  in  new 
enterprises  of  the  country. 

1  Boliviano— approximat«ly  10.39  United  States  gold. 
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PALMAR  HIGHWAY. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  accepted  the  proposal  of  Copertino 
Ardaya  to  construct  a  public  highway  which  will  unite  Yungas  del 
Palmar  to  the  Cochabamba  to  Chimore  liighway.  Bridges  will  have 
to  be  erected  over  seven  streams,  the  principal  of  wliich  is  the  Cachi 
River.  The  entire  highway  is  to  be  completed  within  three  and 
one-half  years. 

THE  COCHABAKBA  TO  TABATA  RAILWAY. 

The  Cochabamba  to  Tarata  Railway,  popularly  known  as  the 
Valley  Railway,  is  expected  to  rea<;h  Tarata  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber of  the  present  year.  The  roadbed,  bridges,  and  culverts  of  this 
line  are  being  solidly  constructed,  and  the  road  when  completed  will 
be  one  of  the  best  built  railways  in  the  Republic. 


CABINET  CHANGE. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Jose  Carlos  Barbosa 
Gonçalves,  minister  of  public  works,  to  take  the  place  of  J.  J.  Seabra, 
resigned. 

ENCOUBAOEMENT  TO  THE  BITBBEB  INDUSTBY. 

By  act  of  the  National  Congress,  approved  by  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  a  decree  (No.  2543A,  Jan.  5,  1912),  has 
been  issued  to  establish  ways  and  means  to  develop  rubber  culture 
of  all  kinds;  and  to  aid  the  collection  and  preparation  of  extracted 
rubber. 

The  Executive  is  authorized  to  open  credit  accounts  toward  the 
furtherance  of  these  ends,  and  also  to  conduct  credit  operations  in  a 
commercial  way,  whenever  that  may  seem  advisable.  In  this  con- 
nection an  experiment  school  and  farm  is  to  be  established  in  the 
Territory  of  Acre,  and  in  the  States  of  Amazonas,  Matto  Grosso, 
Para,  Maranhão,  Piauhy,  and  Bahia.  Other  farms  of  somewhat 
similar  purpose  will  later  be  located  in  other  States. 

DáMIOBANTS  THBOUQH  BIO  IN  1911. 

Immigrants  to  tl)e  number  of  72,900  entered  the  port  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1911.  A  large  proportion  of  these  came  from  Portugal 
and  Spain,  with  a  considerable  number  from  Italy  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries. 
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DOaOBATION  INTO  THE  8TATB  OF  SAO  PAULO  IN  1911. 

According  to  official  reports  the  movement  of  immigrants  through 
the  port  of  Santos  for  the  year  of  191 1,  was  50,957^  as  compared  to 
37,690  for  1910.  Departures  for  the  same  periods  were  27,318  and 
30,761,  respectively.  Of  the  50,957  immigrants  in  1911,  the  heaviest 
numbers  came  from  Italy  with  17,849,  Portugal  with  13,796,  and 
Spain  with  11,276. 

PBACTICAL  COUB8E8  IN  FABK  METHODS. 

There  has  just  been  inaugurated  in  the  school  of  agriculture  several 
courses  in  appUed  veterinary  science,  in  technical  zoology,  and  ia 
management  of  the  dairy.  The  farm  is  situated  near  the  station  of 
Pinheiro,  about  two  hours  and  a  half  by  rail  on  the  Central  Railway 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  has  bactériologie  laboratories,  butter  and 
cheese  machinery,  ice  plants  and  cold  storage  cellars,  isolation 
quarters  for  sick  animals,  hygienic  stables  and  pens,  model  pasture 
lands,  aviaries,  and  apiaries.  A  riding  course  is  also  laid  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  school.  All  conditions  within  the  coimtry,  both 
tropical  and  temperate,  are  to  be  imitated,  in  order  to  study  farm 
animals  and  products  needed  by  them,  under  normal  surroundings. 

BRAZILIAN  COASTWISE  SEBVICB. 

In  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  pubUc  works,  under  authorization  by  the  State,  has  called  for 
tenders  for  a  navigation  service  between  the  port  of  Santos  and  other 
ports  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  between  Santos  and  other  ports 
of  the  Repubhc.  Bids  will  be  received  up  to  May  31,  1912.  The 
northern  Une  contemplated  extends  from  Santos  to  Manaos  on  the 
Amazon;  the  southern  une  extends  from  Santos  to  Corumbá  on  the 
Rio  Paraguay.  While  the  time  is  now  too  short  for  participation  in 
this  concession  by  North  American  steamship  companies,  it  is  men- 
tioned as  evidence  of  the  ambitious  plans  actuating  Brazil  for  the 
development  of  the  coastwise  service. 

DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  DIAMOND  MINES. 

New  diamond  mines  covering  a  large  area  and  rich  in  precious 
stones  of  fine  quaUty  have  been  discovered  on  the  Garzas  River  in 
the  State  of  Goyaz.  More  than  400  miners  are  at  present  engaged  in 
these  fields.  It  is  claimed  that  the  gems  are  to  be  found  at  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  surface. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  INTEEIOE  RAILWAYS. 

Engineers  have  been  set  at  work  and  serious  study  has  been  given 
to  the  project  to  construct  a  railway  as  a  prolongation  of  the  system 
of  the  Central  (national)  line  between  the  station  at  Pirápora  in 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  almost  straight  northward  across  the 
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interior  of  Brazil  to  the  city  of  Para  (Belem)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon.  This  will  be  substantially  a  trunk  line  connection  between 
the  north  and  south,  making  no  detour  to  reach  the  seaports  of 
Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Parahyba,  Alagoas,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
Ceara,  Piauhy,  and  Maranhão,  some  of  the  cities  of  which  States 
already  have  railroads;  these  can,  however,  be  joined  to  the  through 
line  by  branches,  thus  placing  the  seaboard  and  the  interior  in  close 
touch  with  each  other  and  with  the  national  capital,  Rio  de  ííaneiro. 
The  entire  distance  in  a  straight  line  may  amount  to  about  3,000 
kilometers  (about  1,900  miles),  but  there  will  be  few  severe  diffi- 
culties to  surmount,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  lands  to  be 
opened  by  such  an  enterprise  are  highly  productive,  suitable  to 
colonization,  and  of  great  future  economic  value. 

RAIL  COMMUNICATION  WITH  XJBUOUAY. 

The  conclusion  is  announced  of  the  work  on  the  railway  across 
the  Brazilian-Uruguayan  frontier  between  the  cities  of  Santa  Anna 
do  livramento  in  Brazil  and  Rivera  in  Uruguay.  This  will  allow 
passengers  and  freight  to  be  transported  from  one  country  to  the 
other  without  change,  as  it  connects  the  railway  systems  of  the  two 
RepubUcs  already  in  operation. 


ADOPTION  OF  CONVENTIONS  OF  POSTAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Congress  of  Chile  has  approved  the  conventions,  rules,  and 
regulations  adopted,  ad  referendum,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile  on  February  2,  1911,  at  the  South  American  Con- 
tinental Postal  Congress  held  at  Montevideo.  The  countries  whose 
representatives  were  parties  to  these  conventions,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations were  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Chile,  Ecuador^ 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

NEW  CHILEAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  RAILWAYS. 

American  Minister  Henry  P.  Fletcher  reports  from  Santiago  that 
the  Congress  of  Chile  has  recently  passed  a  law,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  President,  creating  the  new  department  of  railways 
under  the  charge  of  the  ministry  of  industry  and  pubUc  works. 

IMMIGRATION  IN  1911. 

In  191 1  the  number  of  immigrants  entering  Chile  through  the  agency 
of  the  bureau  of  colonization  and  immigration  was  606.  The  pros- 
pects for  1912  indicate  that  this  number  will  be  considerably  increased 
during  the  present  year. 
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OUSTOXS  BBCBIPT8  AT  ANTOFAGASTA,  1011. 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  Department  of  Antofagasta,  whose 
chief  port  is  the  city  of  Antofagasta,  amounted  in  1911  to  32,653,092 
pesos  (paper)/  as  compareil  with  27,241,129  pesos  (paper)  in  1910. 
The  greater  part  of  the  receipts  was  from  the  export  tax  on  shipments 
of  nitrate. 

COPPER  SXBLTSB  AT  BL  TBNIENTE. 

A  copper  smelter  has  been  established  at  El  Teniente,  Chile,  with 
a  ca]>acity  of  20  tons  of  bar  copper  per  day.  The  first  shipment  of  35 
tons  of  bar  copper  was  made  to  Uverpool. 

PBTBOLEUM  IN  SOTTTHBBN  CHILE. 

Several  expeditions  have  been  sent  into  southern  Chile  to  prospect 
for  petroleum  in  districts  where  the  topography  and  formation  show 
the  existence  of  that  oil.  One  of  these  expeditions  recently  left 
Puerto  Montt  for  Manao  to  explore  a  petroleum  field  covering  1,600 
hectares  of  land.  Borings  will  be  made  in  different  places  and  a  full 
report  of  the  result  of  the  investigation  will  be  submitted  in  due  course. 

TBLEQRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  install  and  operate  for  a  period 
of  10  years  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  between  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  with  an  intermediate  station  at  Curacavi.  Con- 
struction work  must  be  commenced  within  six  months  and  terminated 
within  one  year  thereafter. 

CHILEAN  RAILWAYS  PLANNED  AND  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Paloma  to  San  Marcos  Railway  has  been  completed,  and  work 
on  the  Choapa  to  Salamanca  Railway  has  been  temporarily  suspended. 
On  the  Copiapo  to  Lagunas  Railway  rails  have  been  laid  for  a  distance 
of  174  kilometers,  and  a  complete  survey  of  the  Serena  to  Copiapo 
Railway  and  the  staking  of  the  line  for  a  distance  of  300  kilometers 
have  been  made,  while  the  Vallenar  and  Algarrobal  Railway,  com- 
prised in  the  same  system,  will  soon  be  completed. 

Construction  work  on  the  San  Bernardo  to  Volcan  Railway  is 
actively  progressing,  some  variation  having  been  made  in  the  line  at 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Yeso  River.  On  the  Melipilla  to  San 
Antonio  Railway  the  station  at  Esmeralda  has  been  completed,  and 
the  fiscal  wharf  at  the  same  port  will  soon  be  terminated.  On  the 
Rancagua  to  Donihue  Railway  the  rails  have  been  laid  for  a  distance 
of  about  9  kilometers,  and  on  the  Aleones  to  Pichilemu  Railway  the 

1  Paper  peso-$0.215  United  States  gold. 
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work  of  construction  is  slowly  progressing,  while  the  Curico  to 
Hualane  Railway  will  be  completed  about  the  1st  of  May,  1912. 

The  plan  and  survey  of  the  Linares  to  Colbun  Railway  have  been 
modified,  and  the  Chilian  to  Las  Termas  Railway,  which  was  damaged 
by  floods,  has  been  almost  entirely  reconstructed.  Work  was  recently 
begun  on  the  Rucapequen  to  Tome  and  Penco  Railway,  and  the  Pua 
to  Curacutin  Railway  has  been  constructed  up  to  kilometer  24. 

The  Puerto  Montt  Pier,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  the  Osomo  to  Puerto  Montt  Railway,  has  been  completed,  and  the 
railway  itself  entered  the  city  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Ancud  to  Castro  Railway  was  opened  to  public  traffic  in  March 
last,  and  the  station,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings  at  Ancud  have 
been  finished.  A  substantial  stone  pier  150  meters  long  has  been  con- 
structed at  Castro.  The  Ancud  to  Castro  line  is  100  kilometers  long 
and  cost  2,095,000  pesos  (gold).^ 

ABICA  TO  LA  PAZ  RAILWAY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  rails  had  been  laid  on  380  of  the 
438  kilometers  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway,  leaving  about  58 
kilometers  still  to  be  laid.  The  principal  tunnels  have  been  bored, 
and  the  work  of  strengthening  them  is  being  rapidly  carried  on.  The 
station  at  Arica  will  soon  be  completed,  and  the  telegraph  line  is  being 
extended  ahead  of  the  track-laying  sections.  Up  to  the  first  of  the 
year  this  railway  had  cost  £2,378,667  and  6,700,775  paper  pesos. 
Telegraphic  information  has  just  been  received  that  the  rails  of  the 
two  divisions  were  finally  united  March  2,  1912.  Formal  opening  of 
this  international  Une  will  take  place  during  the  summer. 


POPULATION  CENSUS. 

A  new  population  census  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  was  taken  on 
March  4,  1912.  The  tabulated  returns  of  the  enumerators  will  not 
be  available  for  a  number  of  months. 

COLONIZATION  OP  THB  V AUPE  S  REGION. 

An  executive  decree,  issued  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  in  191 1, 
authorizes  the  intendant  of  Meta  to  proceed  with  plans  for  the  colo- 
nization of  the  Vaupes  region.  The  sum  of  $10,000  is  made  available 
for  this  purpose. 

1  Gold  peso-10^60  United  States  gold. 
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PUB0HA8E  OF  AQUEDUCT  AT  BOGOTA. 

The  municipality  of  Bogota  has  negotiated  a  loan  of  $300,000  with 
the  Central  Bank  of  Bogota  for  the  purchase  of  the  Bogota  Aqueduct. 
The  bonds  covering  the  loan  bear  10  per  cent  interest  and  are  to  be 
redeemed  within  10  years,  but  may  run  for  a  longer  period  if  the 
municipality  is  unable  to  redeem  them  entirely  at  that  time. 

DBXOORAPHIC  STATISTICS  OF  XEDBLLIN,  1911. 

In  1911  there  were  1,120  births  and  752  deaths  in  Medellin,  or  an 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  368.  During  the  year  in  question 
there  were  196  marriages  in  Medellin. 

PBIZE  BSSAY  OF  LAW  STX7DBNTS. 

The  law  students  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  have  been 
invited  by  the  Lyceum  of  PoUtical  Sciences  of  Caracas  to  participate 
in  a  competition  for  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject  of  **  Organization  of 
penitentiary  régime  according  to  positive  penal  law." 

SANITATION  OF  COLOMBIAN  PORTS. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Grovemment  of  Colombia  has  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  sanitation  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Re- 
public in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  central  board 
of  hygiene,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Sanitary  Convention  of  Wash- 
ington, to  which  Colombia  is  a  party.  In  1910  the  Congress  of 
Colombia  voted  $30,000  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  sanitary 
stations  in  the  principal  ports  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  budget  for 
1911  an  additional  sum  was  allowed  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

The  place  selected  for  beginning  this  sanitary  work  was  the  Island 
of  Puerto  Belillo,  near  Puerto  Colombia.  Here  the  necessary  buildings 
were  erected,  and  a  fully  equipped,  modern  sanitary  station,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  will  be  completed  within  a  few  months.  No 
sanitary  station  is  maintained  at  Cartagena  because  of  the  proximity 
of  that  place  to  Colon  and  Puerto  Colombia.  Work  has  also  been 
commenced  on  the  Santa  Marta,  Buenaventura,  and  Tumaco  sanitary 
stations. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  to  complete  the  payments  on  two 
launches  and  a  Clayton  apparatus  for  the  Puerto  Colombia  sanitary 
station  and  for  an  electric-light  plant  and  a  potable  water  supply  for 
Belillo  Island.  Appropriations  have  likewise  been  made  for  the  sani- 
tary stations  at  Buenaventura,  Tumaco,  and  Santa  Marta,  and  for 
the  selection  of  the  ground  and  the  construction  of  a  sanitary  station 
at  Cali.  /- 
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COLOMBIAN  STEAMSHIP  ENTERPRISE. 

There  has  been  organized,  under  the  laws  of  Colombia,  a  trans- 
Atlantic  Colombian  steam  navigation  company  to  engage  in  freight 
traffic  between  United  States  ports  and  the  Colombian  ports  of  Car- 
tagena and  Puerto  Colombia.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  $500,000 
and  has  been  subscribed  for  by  Colombians  and  foreigners.  For  the 
present  three  ships  will  be  employed  in  the  traffic. 

CLOTH  FACTORY  AT  BARRANQTJILLA. 

A  new  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  is  to  be  in- 
stalled at  Barranquilla.  The  factory  will  be  equipped  with  the  latest 
improved  machinery  and  will  be  up  to  date  in  eveiy  respect. 

EXTENSION  OF  PEARL-FISHERY  CONCESSION. 

The  pearl-fishery  privileges  recently  granted  to  a  native  concession- 
aire for  gathering  mother-of-pearl  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  been 
extended  until  December,  1912. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANT  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

The  municipaüty  of  Santo  Domingo  has  negotiated  with  local  capi- 
tahsts  for  the  installation  of  an  electric-light  plant  in  that  town. 

JERICO  TO  PUEBLORICO  TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

Permission  has  been  given  to  a  citizen  of  Jericó,  Department  of 
Antioquia,  to  construct  a  telegi*aph  line  from  Jericó  to  Pueblorico,  a 
distance  of  8  kilometers. 

MARIQUITA  TO  MANIZALES  AERIAL  RAILWAY. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  an  aerial 
railway  between  Mariquita  and  Manizales  in  the  Department  of  Cal- 
das, a  survey  of  the  line  having  already  been  made  by  eminent 
engineers. 

SUBVENTION  OF  MANIZALES  TO  RIO  CAUCA  RAILWAY. 

The  Manizales  to  Rio  Cauca  Railway  has  been  subventioned  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  rate  of  S9, 950  per  kilometer  of  railway 
constructed.  The  subvention  is  payable  in  gold  or  in  5  per  cent  gold 
bonds.  Arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  the  construction  of  100 
kilometers  of  the  line  at  once. 

PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

Construction  work  on  the  Pacific  Railway,  wliiclx  starts  at  Buena- 
ventura and  has  a  length  of  170  kilometers,  has  been  completed  to 
kilometer  140,  and  the  working  force  at  present  employed  upon  the 
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line,  including  laborers,  engineers,  experta,  and  other  persons,  number 
alM)ut  1 ,600  men.  The  rails  are  now  laid  within  30  kilometers  of  Cali, 
and  the  road  is  rapidly  approacliing  that  city.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  entire  Hne,  which  is  being  constructed  with  English  capital,  will 
be  completed  in  1913. 


8XJBPLUS  OF  FEDERAL  BECEIPT8  OVEB  EZPENDITXJBBS  IN  1911. 

The  actual  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for 
1911  were  9,744,924.98  colones.*  The  estimated  receipts,  according 
to  the  budget  for  that  year,  were  7,580,000  colones,  so  that  the  actual 
revenues  for  1911  exceeded  the  estimated  amount  by  2,164,924.98 
colones. 

MX7NICIPAL  BTTDQET  OF  SAN  J08E  FOE  1812. 

The  municipal  budget  for  San  Jose,  the  capital  of  the  RepubUc, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1912  gives  the  receipts  as  471,080  colones  and  the 
expenditures  as  804,751.61  colones,  which  leaves  a  deficit  of 
333,672.16  colones.  This  lai^e  deficit  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  present  year  certain  obligations  (to  the  amount  of  309,980.61 
colones)  contracted  in  former  years  will  become  due.  In  addition  to 
these  payments  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  municipality  for  the 
year  referred  to  are  494,771  colones. .  limiting  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  municipaUty  of  San  Jose  to  the  actual  amount 
necessary  to  administer  the  municipal  government  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  not  including  debts  previously  contracted,  the  estimated 
deficit  for  1912  becomes  only  23,961  colones. 

BANK  NOTES  IN  CIECX7LATI0N. 

The  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  the  RepubHc  of  Costa  Rica  at 
the  close  of  1911  amounted  to  4,097,165  colones,  as  compared 
with  3,952,465  colones  at  the  close  of  1910.  The  circulation  of  the 
different  banks  at  the  close  of  1911  was  as  follows: 

Colones. 

Bank  of  Costa  Rica 1, 235, 585 

Commercial  Bank 1, 116, 310 

Anglo  Bank 607, 360 

Mercantile  Bank 1, 149,910 

This  circulation  of  bank  notes  was  secured  by  deposits  of  gold 
coin  to  the  value  of  2,683,469  colones. 

<  Colon-approxlmately  10.48  United  States  gold. 
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The  Commercial  Bank  and  the  Mercantile  Bank  propose  to  increase 
their  capital.  A  subscription  recently  opened  by  the  Commercial 
Bank  for  that  purpose  was  taken  up  at  40  per  cent  premium. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Grovernment  intends  to  issue  a  million 
colones  in  gold  coins  of  2,  5,  and  10  colones  each. 

IN0BEA8BD  USB  OF  AOBICULTUBAL  MACHINBRY. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  through  lectures  given  by  promi- 
nent officials  of  the  department  of  fomento,  has  recommended  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Republic  the  employment  of  agricultural  machinery 
similar  to  that  imported  by  the  department  of  agriculture  for  use  in 
the  agricultural  schools  and  farms  of  the  country. 

BLECTBIC  POWBB  ON  THB  ARAGON  PLANTATION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Porvenir 
Canyon  at  Turrialba,  Province  of  Cartago,  for  the  development  of 
electric  power  to  operate  a  sugar  refinery  established  on  the  Aragon 
plantation  and  for  use  in  preparing  coffee  for  the  market. 

BLBCTBIC  LIOHTS  FOB  HBBBDIA. 

The  street  railway  company  of  Heredia  has  agreed  to  furnish  the 
town  of  Heredia  with  electricity  for  lighting  purposes,  and  has  com- 
menced to  lay  the  wires  necessary  for  carrying  out  of  this  agreement. 

NBW  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS. 

The  construction  of  a  public  highway  from  Grecia  to  the  rich 
agricultural  section  of  Toro^  Amarillo  was  conmienced  in  Jantiary  of 
the  present  year,  and  is  to  be  completed  within  a  few  months. 

The  completion  of  the  road  from  Cartago  to  La  Estrella  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  easy  conmiunication  with  Santa  Maria  de 
Dota  has  been  ordered  by  the  department  of  public  works. 

BBCBIPTS  AND  BXPBNDITUBBS  OF  THB  PACIFIC  BAILWAY. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  expressed 
in  colones,  for  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  were  as  follows: 


Receipts 

Expenditures 

Surplus  or  deficit 


1909 


Coloneê. 
355,525 
366,846 


1910 


Colonet. 
406,111 
383,584 


1911 


CoUmet* 
677,870 
580,750 


-11,321        +22,527 


+96,620 
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CONSXTXPTION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  1911. 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  in  1911  was  180,537,250 
cigars,  231,613,261  boxes  of  cigarettes,  and  241,334  pounds  of  fine 
cut.  The  sale  of  internal-revenue  tobacco  stamps  during  the  same 
year  amounted  to  $1,147,598.74. 

SXPOBT8  OF  PINEAPPLES. 

The  exporta  of  pineapples,  nearly  all  of  which  are  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  from  1906  to  1911,  inclusive,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Kilot. 

Vahie. 

KOos. 

Value. 

1906-7 

18,831,165 
23,634,395 
31,000,983 

•710,300 

•10,474 

1,221,210 

190&-10 

32,851,340 
25,775,314 

81,303,698 
878,145 

1907-8 

1010-11 

1908-© 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

A  branch  of  the  National  Bank  has  been  established  at  Trinidad 
and  another  branch  of  the  same  bank  at  Habana.  This  latter  makes 
the  twenty-fifth  branch  of  the  principal  institution. 

NEW  WHARF  AT  CEBNFXTEGOS. 

Authorization  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  wharf  at 
Cienfuegos,  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara,  work  to  be  commenced 
within  three  months  from  February  13,  1912,  and  to  be  terminated 
within  nine  months  thereafter. 

AQUEDUCT  AT  SANTIAGO  DE  LAS  VEOAS. 

A  contract  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  at 
Santiago  de  las  Vegas.  Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  aqueduct, 
and  its  construction  will  be  concluded  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

RIO  HONDO  BRIDGE. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  promulgated  a  law 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Hondo  River. 
The  sum  of  $30,000  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
purpose. 
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ELECTRIC  INSTALLATIONS. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  install  an  electric  plant  in  Sancti 
Spiritus  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  that  city  and  the  towns  of 
Zaza  del  Medio,  Cabiguan,  and  Guayos  with  electric  light  and  power, 
the  installation  to  be  completed  within  a  year  from  Januar>^  31,  1912. 

Permission  has  also  been  granted  to  install  an  electric  lighting  plant 
at  Guira  de  Melena,  in  the  Province  of  Habana,  said  plant  to  be  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  on  or  before  February  6,  1913. 

The  Manzanillo  Water  &  Light  Co.  has  been  granted  a  concession 
to  furnish  electric  light  to  the  city  of  Manzanillo  in  the  Province  of 
Oriente,  the  necessary  installations  to  be  completed  within  a  period  of 
one  year  from  February  15,  1912. 

NEW  TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

The  Congress  of  Cuba  has  voted  an  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction of  telegraph  lines  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  El  Caney  and 
El  Cobre.    The  construction  work  is  to  be  done  by  contract. 

PROPOSED  HABANA  TO  COJIMAR  RAILWAY. 

A  company  has  been  incorporated  in  Habana  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  7  kilometers  long  from 
Habana  to  Cojimar.  The  building  of  this  railway  will  necessitate  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  under  the  bay  to  Casa  Blanca. 

THE  GIBARA  RAILWAY. 

The  receipts  of  the  Gibara  Railway  in  1911  from  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  were  $132,431.16  and  the  expenditures  $121,913.36, 
showing  a  net  gain  during  the  year  of  $10,517.80.  This  railway  was 
organized  in  1883  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  and  its  assets  now  amount 
to  $813,675.35. 

PROPOSED  STREET  RAILWAY  IN  CARDENAS. 

Recent  press  advices  state  that  the  electric  light  company  at 
Cardenas  proposes  to  establish  a  street  railway  in  that  city  and  extend 
the  same  to  the  nearby  towns.  The  city  of  Cardenas  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  establishment  of 
this  proposed  tramway, 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  FERNANDEZ  TO  PLACETAS. 

The  Cuban  Central  Railway  Co.  proposes  to  construct  a  railway 
from  Fernandez  to  Placetas,  provided  the  Government  will  grant  a 
subvention  of  $12,000  per  kilometer.  The  railroad  company  esti- 
mates the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  railway  at  $30,000  per 
kilometer.  The  proposed  railway  would  pass  through  Villa  de 
Trinidad  and  would  penetrate  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
country. 
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THE  PB0P08ED  NOBTHEBN  RAILWAY. 

The  proposed  Northern  Railway  will  run  trom  Caibarien,  via 
Mentas,  to  Moron,  passing  through  a  rich  agricultural,  stock-raising, 
and  mining  countrj*.  The  construction  company  has  petitioned  the 
Cuban  Congress  for  a  subvention  of  $6,000  per  kilometer,  and  if  this 
subvention  is  granted  or  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  in- 
terested parties  effected,  the  work  of  building  the  railway  will  be 
commenced  within  a  very  short  time. 

DECBBE  OONCBRNIKa  NOBICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Official  Gazette  of  the  Dominican  Republic  of  January  10, 1912, 
contains  an  important  decree  concerning  the  normal  schools  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  a  reproduction  of  the  general  law  on  education 
which  is  modified  by  the  aforesaid  decree. 

OUSTOMS  BBCBIPTS  IN  1811. 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1911  amounted 
to  $3,485,686.60,  as  compared  with  $3,203,426.86  in  1910,  an  increase 
of  $282,259.74  over  1910.  The  receipts  for  1911  were  made  up  of  the 
following  items: 

Duties  on  imports $3, 162, 729. 07 

Duties  on  exports 225, 456. 41 

Fees,  fines,  etc 97,502, 12 

The  customs  receipts  from  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo" in  January, 
1912,  were  $120,360.90. 

BUDOBT  OF  SANTIAGO  FOR  1812. 

The  mimicipal  budget  of  the  city  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  for 
1912  amounts  to  $250,000,  out  of  which  $29,000  is  set  aside  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

BANEINO  ACTIVrriES. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  was 
organized  by  an  influential  group  of  Dominican  capitalists,  and  which 
is  closely  associated  in  a  business  sense  with  large  American  and 
European  interests,  another  banking  establishment  has  established 
an  agency  at  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada.  The  opening  of  these  banks,  it  is  predicted,  will  stimulate 
and  greatly  benefit  all  lines  of  business,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural,  throughout  the  Republic. 
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NEW  TOBACCO  FACTORY  IN  SANTIAGO. 

A  cigar  and  cigarette  factory,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  established 
in  the  city  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  enterprise  is  a  stock  company  of  local  capitalists,  which  has 
among  its  shareholders  the  principal  merchants  and  dealers  of  tobacco 
in  that  important  commercial  center.  The  most  modern  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  this  factory,  which  ^\ill  be  fitted  and  equipped  in  an 
up-to-date  manner. 

STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

Great  activity  has  recently  been  noted  in  the  street  improvements  of 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  At  the  present  time  some  20  streets  are 
undergoing  improvements  and  repairs,  including  the  laying  of  side- 
walks, paving,  and  the  building  of  sewers.  More  than  400  men  are 
employed  on  these  works. 

RENEWAL  OF  CONTRUCTION  WORK  ON  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS. 

The  Government  has  ordered  resumption  of  the  construction  work 
on  public  highways,  which  was  temporarily  suspended  a  few  months 
ago.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  highways  which  will  now  be 
pushed  forward  to  completion  is  the  road  known  as  the  Carretera  del 
Oeste  or  Western  Highway;  which  will  connect  the  city  of  Santiago 
with  Monte  Cristi.  Other  important  roads  upon  which  work  will 
HOW  be  continued  are  those  of  Moca  to  La  Vega,  Azua  to  San  Juan, 
and  Barahona  to  Neyba.  The  Jaina  Bridge  will  also  be  completed 
as  soon  as  the  material  ordered  from  the  United  States  for  this  purpose 
arrives. 
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HYGIENE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  board  of  pubUc  hygiene  has  been  established  in  the  capital  of 
the  RepubUc  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  health  of  pupils 
who  attend  the  pubUc  schools.  The  officers  of  the  board  consist  of 
a  sanitary  expert,  a  physician,  a  college  professor,  a  dentist,  and 
an  architect.  The  Federal  Government  has  approved  of  the  plan 
and  is  agreeably  disposed  to  cooperate  in  the  work  to  the  extent  of 
its  ability. 

PROPOSED  SHOE  FACTORY  AT  QUITO. 

A  modem  and  thoroughly  equipped  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  is  being  planned  at  Quito.     Prominent  business 
men  now  extensively  engaged  in  the  tanning  industry  are  behind 
28715— Bull.  4—12 9 
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this  movement.  The  supply  of  raw  material  is  both  abundant  and 
of  good  quality,  so  that  there  is  every  indication  of  a  prosperous  growth 
of  this  new  business. 

MAOWANQA&A  BIVBB  OHOOOLATB  FAOTOBY. 

A  chocolate  factory  is  soon  to  he  installed  at  a  place  known  as  the 
"Molino  de  la  Virgen"  (Mill  of  the  Virgin),  on  the  banks  of  the  Mach- 
angara  River.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  equipping  the 
factory  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  machinery. 

E0T7AI>OBIAN  PBODUGT8  AT  THE  TXTBIN  EXPOSITION. 

Following  is  a  partial  Ust  of  the  various  objects  comprising  the 
exhibit  of  the  RepubUc  of  Ecuador  at  the  Turin  Ebq)osition:  Cabinet 
woods  illustrative  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  country;  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  stuffed  and  mounted  birds;  a  splendid  display  of 
toquilla  straw  hats,  commonly  known  as  "Panama"  hats,  completed 
and  in  process  of  weaving;  a  beautiful  assortment  of  laces  and  drawn 
work;  a  unique  display  of  wooden  figures  representing  quaint  Indian 
customs  of  the  country;  exhibits  of  the  world-famed  cacao  of  the 
Republic;  and  of  vegetable  ivory,  commercially  known  as  "tagua"; 
valuable  samples  of  native  quinine,  cigarettes,  and  other  articles 
representing  the  resources,  commerce,  and  culture  of  Ecuador.  The 
exhibits  of  Ecuador  were  in  close  proximity  to  those  of  Venezuela 
and  Uruguay,  and  were  visited  by  thousands  of  people,  attracting 
the  special  attention  of  persons  interested  in  the  developm^it  of 
South  American  trade  and  conmierce. 

DBVELOPICBNT  OF  LXJICBBit  INDU8TBY  IN  TANDACATO. 

A  large  sawmill  has  been  estabhshed  in  the  wooded  region  of  the 
Tandacato  ranch,  a  district  abounding  in  commercial  and  cabinet 
woods  of  excellent  quahty.  The  cart  road  which  has  been  opened 
between  Quito  and  San  Juan,  adjoining  the  Tandacato  ranch,  pro- 
vides an  easy  outlet  to  Quito  for  the  lumber  produced  at  the  miU. 

At  the  present  time  the  installation  consists  of  a  set  of  12  vertical 
saws,  1  circular  saw,  and  a  large  planer  capable  of  planing  planks 
up  to  75  centimeters  in  width.  The  motive  power  is  supphed  by  a 
40-horsepower  turbine  engine,  and  the  mill  is  equipped  in  the  most 
modem  and  up-to-date  manner. 
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SECOND  CONGRESS  OF  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS. 

The  First  Congress  of  University  Students,  which  met  in  the  city 
of  San  Salvador,  Republic  of  Salvador,  during  November,  1911,  and 
in  which  all  the  Republics  of  Central  America  were  invited  to  par- 
ticipate, arranged  for  the  holding  of  the  Second  Congress  of  University 
Students  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  during  May,  1912.  The  univer- 
sities of  the  Central  American  Republics  have  commenced  to  select 
delegates,  and  preparations  are  being  made  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 
for  the  meeting  of  the  congress. 

INTEROCEANIC  RAILWAY  MONUMENT. 

On  January  19,  1912,  a  contract  was  made  by  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  the  Reyna  Barrios  Plaza, 
city  of  Guatemala,  to  commemorate  the  inauguration  of  the  Inter- 
oceanic  Railway  of  Guatemala.  The  monument  is  to  be  completed 
not  later  than  June  30  of  the  present  year. 

CUSTOM  REVENUES  AT  RETALHULEU. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  from  the  Retalhuleu 
customhouse  for  the  second  half  of  1911  amounted  to  $184,274,  of 
which  sum  $180,063  were  for  import  duties. 

PROPERTY  STATISTICS  IN  QUE Z ALTEN ANGO. 

The  second  census  of  real  property  in  Quezaltenango  for  1911  showed 
2,586  registrations,  1,410  mortgages,  and  1,109  canceled  mortgages. 
These  mortgages  represent  a  value  of  1,714,037  pesos.* 


NEW  BOND  ISSUE. 

By  a  decree  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  authority  is 
given  to  issue  1,011  bonds  for  the  internal  debt  of  Haiti.  Of  these, 
337  are  of  a  value  of  $1 ,000  gold  and  674  of  a  value  of  $500  gold 
each.  These  are  issued  by  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti,  and  bear 
annual  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent;  they  are  guaranteed  by  a 
charge  against  the  import  dues  of  a  fifth  part  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
amount  collected. 


^  Peso  »  approximately  S0.40  United  States  gold. 
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GOLD  MBDAL  FOB  PBESmBNT. 

The  President  of  the  RepubUc  has  recently  received  the  gold  medal 
commemorative  of  the  coronation  of  their  Britannic  Majesties  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary.  The  presentation  was  made  through  the 
British  consul  general  in  Port  au  Prince. 

ANNIVEitSABY  OF  THB  SCHOOL  OF  APPUBD  SCIENCES. 

The  School  of  Applied  Sciences  (L'Ecole  des  Sciences  Appliquées) 
in  Port  au  Prince  celebrated  on  February  4,  1912,  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  its  foundation.  During  the  past  decade  it  has  gathered 
into  its  membership  most  of  the  active  scientific  men  of  the  Republic, 
and  has  become  a  strong  force  for  the  spread  of  authentic  information 
which  could  benefit  the  country. 

SCHOOL  OF  ABTS  AND  CRAFTS  AT  JACXEL. 

A  school  of  arts  and  crafts  (L^Ekîole  d^Arts  et  Matiers)  has  been 
organized  in  Jacmel,  with  evening  classes.  A  suitable  location  has 
been  selected  and  every  care  has  been  taken  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions shall  be  such  as  are  proper  for  the  institution.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  the  Government  will  extend  financial  aid  to  the  school, 
as  it  will  meet  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  scheme  of  pubhc 
instruction. 

DTTEBEST  IN  ATHLETIC  SPOBTS. 

The  interest  in  sport  has  of  late  been  keenly  aroused  in  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  and  several  clubs  have  been  formed  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  encouraging  athletic  activity  among  the  young 
people.  On  February  7  and  26  exciting  games  of  football  were 
played  between  local  teams.  One  of  the  best-known  clubs  is  the 
U.  S.  H.,  which  signifies  l'Union  Sportive  Haitienne,  but  there  are 
several  others  in  the  larger  cities  as  well. 


PROPOSED  ISSUE  OF  GOLD  CUSTOMS  NOTES  FOR  1912. 

The  Government  of  Honduras,  through  the  President  of  tlie 
Republic  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  proposes  to  con- 
tract with  the  Whitney  Central  National  Bank,  of  New  Orleans,  for 
the  issue  of  $500,000  gold  customs  notes  of  1912,  bearing  5  per  cent 
interest  and  payable  semiannually.  These  notes  or  bonds  ai-e  to  be 
of  a  nominal  value  of  $1,000  gold,  and  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
bank  at  the  rate  of  $900  gold  each,  plus  accrued  interest  from 
January  1,  1912,  the  date  of  the  bonds;  Tliese  bonds  or  custom 
notes  wiU  be  secured  by  the  customs  receipts  of  Puerto  Cortes. 
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DEMOGBAPHIC  STATISTICS. 

Demographic  statistics  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  for  the  eco- 
nomic year  1910-11,  not  including  the  villages  of  Aguan,  Iriona,  and 
Tosca,  in  the  Department  of  Colon,  reports  of  which  have  not  beenr 
received,  show  that  during  the  year  referred  to  there  were  in  the 
Republic  20,552  births,  10,356  deaths,  and  2,464  marriages.  The 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  10,196. 

OOVERNMBNT  PRINTINa  OFFICE  AND  BINDERY. 

A  report  of  the  director  of  the  Government  printing  office  and 
bindery  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  for  the  last  four  months  of  the 
year  1911  shows  that  there  were  printed  in  the  Government  printing 
office  during  the  period  referred  to  4  newspapers,  11  pamphlets, 
2  reviews,  357  pieces  of  Government  work,  and  350  separate  pieces 
of  work  for  individuals.  The  bindery  bound  during  the  months 
mentioned  24,811  pieces.  The  expense  of  the  printing  office  in  1911 
was  $61,571.02. 


MEXiCO^ 

LAND-DISTREBirriON  DECREE. 

On  February  24,  1912,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
signed  the  decree  concerning  the  distribution  of  Government  lands. 
This  provides  for  the  immediate  isurvey  of  Government  lands  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  approximately  10,000,000  hectares,  situated  in 
the  States  of  Coahuila,  Chiapas,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guerrero, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Sonora,  Tabasco,  Veracruz,  and  Yucatan,  and  the 
Territories  of  Tepic  and  Lower  California.  The  prices  of  these  lands 
to  Mexican  colonists  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  are  as 
follows: 

Per  hectare. 

Coahuila peeos^.  4 

Chiapas ! do 4 

Chihuahua do 4 

Durango do 4 

Guerrero do 5 

San  Luis  Potoei do 4 

Sonora do 4 

Tabasco do 7 

Veracruz do 12 

Yucatan do 4 

Lower  California do 2 

Tepic do 4 

1  Peso^approximately  10.50  United  States  gold. 
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The  lands  may  be  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  10  annual  payments. 
Should  default  be  made  on  any  of  the  annual  payments,  the  right  to 
the  land  will  be  forfeited,  but  the  purchaser  will  be  returned  the 
amount  previously  paid  on  the  land  when  the  same  is  resold  and  paid 
for.  The  following  table  shows  in  hectares  the  estimated  quantities 
of  public  lands  in  the  different  States  and  Territories: 

Hectares. 

CoiJiuila 105, 000 

ChiapM 67, 000 

Chihiuün» 2,300,000 

Durango 750, 000 

Guerrero 650,000 

San  Luia  Potoei 60, 000 

Sonora 4, 000, 000 

Tabasco 75,000 

V^acrux 9,000 

YucaUn 75, 000 

Zacatecas 100. 000 

I^wer  Califomia 1,000,000 

Tepic 800,000 

Needy  purchasers  who  offer  themselves  as  colonists  will  be  given 
as  much  as  50  hectares  of  land,  provided  they  agree  to  cultivate  this 
portion  for  five  years.  Applications  may  be  filed  at  the  Department 
of  Fomento,  through  the  conmiissioners  who  are  to  be  sent  out  to 
make  the  surveys  or  through  the  local  political  authorities  of  their 
respective  townships. 

BEVISION  OF  CENSUS  STATISTICS. 

The  minister  of  the  department  of  fomento  proposes  to  enlarge  the 
scope  and  efficiency  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  for  the  piupose  of 
obtaining  an  accurate  census  of  the  population.  An  increased  force 
is  to  be  employed  and  the  latest  methods  of  recording  and  computing 
the  work  of  census  takers  are  to  be  adopted. 

AGRICXTLTXTBAL  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION. 

Land  in  the  Tenango  Valley  has  been  ceded  by  the  State  of  Mexico 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  thereon 
an  agricultural  experimental  station.  There  is  a  building  on  the 
land  which  was  erected  and  used  for  a  school  during  the  centennial 
celebration. 

WIEELESS-TELEOEAPH  COMMXTNICATION  WITH  CUBA. 

Wireless-telegraph  communication  has  been  established  between 
Veracruz,  Mexico,  and  Habana,  Cuba.  Satisfactory  results  are 
being  obtained  in  the  transmission  of  messages. 
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ELECTKIC  POWER,  STATE  OF  NTJEVO  LEON. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  the  Hidalgo 
Cement  Co.  for  the  utilization  of  the  Potero  Grande  Creek,  in  the 
State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  to  generate  electric  power  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cement. 

FRONTERA  TO  CHIAPAS  RAILWAY. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
construct  a  railway  from  the  port  of  Frontera,  along  the  Seco  River, 
tlirough  the  State  of  Tabasco,  to  the  boundary  of  Cliiapas.  lhe 
road  wall  penetrate  a  region  tributar}^  to  the  Grijalva  and  Usuma- 
cinta  Rivers.  The  line  is  to  be  completed  within  five  3^ears.  The 
concessionaire  proposes  to  build  a  branch  to  San  Juan  Bautista  and 
another  branch  north  to  the  Santa  Ana  River  countr^^ 

ELECTRIC-TRANSMISSION  LINE. 

The  Puebla  Light,  Power  &  Traction  Co.  is  erecting  a  transmission 
line  from  the  Tuzpango  Falls,  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  to  Orizaba, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  electric  power  to  tramways,  cotton 
mills,  and  other  enterprises.  The  transmission  towers  and  copper 
cables  were  bought  in  the  United  States. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  MEXICO  CITY  TO  PUEBLA. 

There  has  been  submitted  to  the  Mexican  Government  a  proposal 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  railway  between  the  Federal  capital 
and  the  city  of  Puebla,  the  line  to  pass  through  Tlalmanalco,  Contla, 
San  Salvador,  El  Verde,  and  Huejotzingo.  The  whole  road  is  to  be 
completed  within  three  years. 


OATH  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES. 

A  law  which  became  operative  on  February  15,  1912,  provides  that 
the  civil  and  military  employees  of  the  Government  ot  Nicaragua 
shall  take  the  following  oath: 

Do  you  swear  before  God  to  observe  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  citizens,  and  faithfully  and  conscientiously  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  charge  conferred  upon  you? 

The  person  to  whom  the  oath  is  administered  shall  answer: 

I  do  swear. 

and  the  official  by  whom  the  oath  is  administered  shall  reply: 

If  you  do  so,  the  Republic  will  reward  you,  and  if  not,  it  will  hold  you  responsible. 
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PABOSI^POST  DEOSXB. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  23,  1912,  relating  to  tJie  parcel- 
post  convention  which  was  made  with  the  United  States  on  March 
28,  1900,  provides  that— 

*  The  sendera  and  receivera  of  parceUpoet  packages,  proceeding  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  will  pay  in  postage  stamps,  which  will  be  affixed  and  canceled  on 
each  policy  before  delivery,  the  25  cents  American  gold  which  the  State  actually  pays 
to  the  Panama  Railway  for  its  transpcHtation  across  the  Isthmus.  Recipients  will  pay 
equally  in  American  gold,  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  10  cents  which  is  collected  for 
each  parcel  in  compensation  for  interior  service  and  delivery,  in  accord  with  the  afore- 
said convention.  The  equivalent  of  these  chaiges  in  national  bills  will  be  calculated 
at  the  exchange  rate  of  1,200  per  cent,  as  established  by  the  decree  of  June  8, 1911. 
This  resolution  will  come  into  effect  after  this  date  on  packages  entering  the  ports  of 
Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

REDEMPTION  OF  TBEA8UBY  NOTES. 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  exchange  of  new  treasury 
notes  for  the  deteriorated  ones  of  the  50-centavo  and  1-peso  denomi- 
nations. 

POSTAGE  ON  PERIODICALS. 

A  decree,  which  went  into  eflFect  on  February  1  last,  provides  that 
periodicals  published  in  the  Republic  shall  pay  postage  as  follows: 
For  transportation  by  the  national  post,  3  centavos  for  each  50  grams 
or  fraction  thereof,  when  addressed  to  foreign  countries  or  towns  of 
the  interior  reached  by  national  railways  or  steamers;  5  centavos  for 
each  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof,  when  addressed  to  towns  of  the 
interior  to  which  they  must  be  transported  by  other  means  at  the 
expense  of  the  State;  periodicals  addressed  to  other  States  of  Central 
America  will  continue  to  circulate  free  of  postage  by  virtue  of  existing 
treaties. 

POLICE  BEOKOANIZATION. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  employed  G.  H.  Schul,  an 
American  citizen,  as  inspector,  instructor,  and  organizer  of  the  police 
force  of  Managua  and  as  general  organizer  of  the  police  force  of  the 
Republic. 

DEMAND  FOR  BANANA  LANDS. 

An  increased  demand  for  banana  lands  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
has  been  noted  during  the  last  few  months,  the  largest  buyers  being 
North  American  and  Canadian  investors.  The  principal  United  States 
purchasers  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  from  the  South 
Atlantic  States. 

DREDGING  OF  PEARL  LAGOON  BAR. 

Survey  and  soundings  of  the  Pearl  Lagoon  Bar  at  Bluefields  have 
been  made  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  the  dredging  of  the  bar. 
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TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  TABEPTS. 

The  new  telegraph  and  telephone  tariflFs,  which  went  into  effect  on 
January  23,  1912,  apply  to  the  entire  Republic  with  the  exception  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  old  tariffs,  payable  in 
silver,  remain  in  force  for  the  present. 

DOS  BOCAS  TO  RAMA  RIVER  RAILWAY. 

Construction  work  is  actively  progressing  on  the  Dos  Bocas  to  Rama 
River  Railway.  River  steamers  from  Bluefields  are  heavily  laden 
with  rails  and  other  suppUes  intended  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
this  railway.  American  and  Canadian  capital  are  interested  in  the 
project. 


HYDROGRAPHIC  SURVEY  OF  PANAMA  BAY. 

A  new  hydrographie  survey  is  being  made  of  Panama  Bay  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Harry  Willet  Rhodes,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  The  Government  of  Panama  and  the  officials 
of  the  Canal  Zone  are  equally  interested  in  this  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  a  number  of  years  since  a  survey  of  the  bay  has  been  made, 
and  an  accurate  map  is  very  much  needed  for  maritime  purposes. 

LAS  CASCADAS  PLANTATION. 

The  plantation  known  as  *'Las  Cascadas,"  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Canal  Zone  opposite  Las  Cascadas,  is  reported  to  be  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  plantation  is  devoted  principally  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  tropical  products  and  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising agricultural  and  stock-raising  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Panama. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LXJ1CBER  INDUSTitY. 

The  Panama  Timber  Co.,  a  concern  composed  of  English  and 
American  capitalists,  has  recently  built,  in  Panama,  a  twin-screw 
steamer  96  feet  long,  21 -foot  beam,  and  a  molded  depth  of  7^  feet. 
This  steamer,  which  is  called  the  Lilian,  is  equipped  with  300-horse- 
power  engines,  has  a  capacity  of  175  tons  of  cargo,  and  will  be  used 
for  transportation  purposes,  as  well  as  for  towing  four  barges  of  100 
tons  capacity  each  in  handling  the  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other 
timber  from  the  forests  of  Panama. 
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OOHSTBUOnON  OF  PANAMA  TBAJCWAT. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Tramway  is  to  commence  at  once 
and  will  be  completed  in  about  14  months.  The  business  of  the 
comj)any  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Afinor  C.  Keith.  It  is  also 
reported  that  construction  on  the  Sabanas  extension  will  be  com- 
menced immediately  and  that  tliis  extension  is  also  to  be  completed 
within  14  months. 


BATIFIOATIOH  OF  POSTAL  OONGRB88  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  ratified  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, the  principal  conventions,  the  postal  money  order,  and  the 
parcel-post  conventions  of  the  First  Continental  South  American 
Postal  Congress  of  Montevideo,  all  of  which  were  approved,  ad 
referendum,  in  February,  1911,  by  the  déliâtes  of  Paraguay  to  that 
congress. 

LEGAL  EXCHANGE  BATE  OF  PAPEB  MONEY. 

A  recent  executive  decree  fixes  the  Government  exchange  rate  of 
paper  money,  when  exchanged  for  gold  coin  or  in  the  payment  of  obli- 
gations redeemable  in  gold,  at  1300.  The  rate  does  not  apply  on 
transactions  made  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  inasmuch  as  that 
institution  enjoys  special  privileges  in  this  respect  under  its  charter, 
and  the  rate  is  subject  to  change  by  the  Government  at  any  time  to 
meet  the  fluctuations  of  the  market. 

ATHLETICS  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  School  of  Paraguay,  at  Asuncion,  has  given  particular 
attention  during  the  last  few  years  to  its  department  of  athletics. 
In  place  of  the  physical  director,  Capt.  FeUpe  Gonzalez,  who  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence,  Capt.  Braulio  Martinez,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished instructors  of  athletics  in  the  metropolis,  has  been  ap- 
pointed. The  normal  school  at  Paraguay  has  a  wide  field  of  influence, 
and  the  excellent  work  it  is  doing  in  promoting  athletics  is  gradually 
being  extended  by  its  graduates  to  the  different  pubUc  schools  of 
the  country. 

ELBCTBIC  TRAMWAY  SERVICE  IN  AST7NCION. 

The  work  of  the  electrification  of  the  tramway  in  Asuncion,  which 
was  commenced  in  1911,  was  pushed  forward  with  such  rapidity  that 
in  January,  1912,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  assisted  by  the 
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diplomatic  corps  and  representatives  of  the  principal  industries  of  the 
metropolis,  laid,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  first  rail  of  the 
electric  tramway  system  of  the  capital.  Not  only  has  the  present 
tramway  system  of  Asuncion  been  electrified,  but  plans  are  under 
consideration  for  the  extension  of  the  line  to  parts  of  the  Federal  cap- 
ital now  without  a  tramway  service.  The  electrification  and  exten- 
sion of  the  tramway  at  Asuncion  will  undoubtedly  be  a  potent  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  capital  and  of  the  beautiful  suburban 
country  and  towns  surrounding  it.  No  work  of  recent  years  in  the 
capital  of  Paraguay  promises  to  add  more  to  the  growth  to  the  city 
and  the  development  of  its  suburbs  than  the  electrification  and  exten- 
sion of  the  tramway  at  Asuncion. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGBESS  OF  AMERICAN  STUDENTS. 

The  International  Congress  of  American  Students,  which  will  be 
held  in  Lima,  Peru,  during  July,  1912,  already  has  received  some 
notice  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  the  attention  of  all  students  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities be  called  to  this  event,  and  that  they  realize  the  importance 
of  it  in  bringing  together  into  one  homogeneous  body  representa- 
tives of  the  undergraduate  students  of  the  world.  The  first  congress 
of  this  kind  w^as  held  in  Montevideo  and  the  second  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  approaching  third  congress  in  Lima  is  still  easier  of 
access  to  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  Peru  is 
most  anxious,  through  her  San  Marcos  College,  the  oldest  teaching 
faculty  in  America,  to  show  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  delegates  from 
those  educational  institutions  who  will  take  part  in  the  congress. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a  reduction  in  transpor- 
tation rates  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Panama  and  Callao. 
A  more  detailed  account  of  the  plans  of  this  third  International 
Congress  of  American  Students  will  be  given  in  the  May  Bulletin, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  any  individual  student  of  any  student  body 
wishing  further  information  should  write  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  will  be  pleased  to  supply  whatever  will  facilitate  their 
participation  in  it.  Direct  communication  can  also  be  had  by 
addressing  El  Centro  Universitario  de  Lima  del  III  Congreso  Inter- 
national de  Estudiantes  Americanos,  Lima,  Peru. 

JIIBISDICTION  OF  THE  PURUS  REGION. 

A  decree  of  May  21,  1910,  which  placed  the  Purus  region  of  Peru 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  special  commissioner  of  the  Government 
in  Madre  de  Dios,  has  been  modified  so  as  to  make  this  region  a  part 
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of  the  Prefecture  of  Loreto  until  the  settlement  of  certain  boimdaiy 

lines. 

OANCBLLATION  OF  BAILWAT  CONTRACTS. 

The  contract  of  the  Northwestern  Railway  Co.  of  Peru  (Ltd.),  for 
the  construction  and  exploitation  of  the  Lima  to  Huaco  railway,  has 
been  rescindeil  by  the  Government  of  Peru  for  nonfulfillment  of  its 
terms.  The  Government  will  take  over  the  line  after  an  inventory 
of  all  property  has  been  made  and  an  indemnity  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  estimated  value  of  the  con- 
structeil  part  of  the  railway  is  £437,185,  which  amoimt  is  subject 
to  a  penalty  discount  of  10  per  cent. 

MONUMENT  TO  MANT7EL  CANDAMO. 

An  imposmg  monument  is  to  be  erected  by  the  City  Council  of 
Lima  in  Colon  Park  near  the  public  library,  at  the  Federal  capital,  in 
honor  of  Manuel  Candamo,  a  Peruvian  statesman  and  patriot  and 
once  President  of  the  Republic. 

PABK  IMPBOVEMBNTS  IN  CUZCO. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Cuzco, 
artistically  laid  out  and  interspersed  with  cemented  promenades, 
was  opened  to  the  public.  The  inaugiu'ation  of  this  plaza,  in  its 
present  form,  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity  and  foresight  of 
the  able  prefect  of  Cuzco,  Señor  Nunez,  who  planned  the  improve- 
ments and  ordered  them  made  at  his  own  expense. 

BLBCTBIC-LIOHT  INSTALLATION  AT  CBB&O  DB  PASCO. 

A  water-power  electric  lighting  plant  is  to  be  installed  by  the  Cerro 
de  Pasco  Railway  Co.,  for  lighting  the  city  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  for 
supplying  the  railway  company  with  electricity.  The  plant  will  be 
up-to-date  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  thought  that  enough  power  will 
be  generated  to  furnish  industrial  enterprises  with  motive  power. 

ELBCTBICLIOHT  INSTALLATION  AT  PUlfO. 

An  electric-Ught  plant  is  soon  to  be  installed  at  Puno.  In  addition 
to  the  lighting  of  business  and  private  houses,  the  contract  calls  for 
the  hghting  of  the  streets  of  the  town  by  employing  80  lamps  of 
1,000  candlepower,  the  lamps  to  be  placed  at  the  comers  of  the 
principal  streets. 

EXPLORATION  OF  GOLD  MINES. 

The  Peruvian  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  a  period 
of  two  years  for  the  exploration  of  gold-bearing  sands  and  gold  mines 
along  the  banks  of  the  Chinchipe  River  from  the  point  where  it  enters 
the  Maranon  River  to  its  confluence  with  the  Canchis  River.     The 
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object  of  the  exploration  in  this  territory  is  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  on  a  large  scale  the  exploitation  of  gold  placers 
and  deposits.  The  tributaries  of  the  Chinchipe  River  and  the  islands 
lying  therein  are  embraced  under  the  terms  of  the  concession. 


SALVADOR 


NEW  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  former  minister  of  foreign  relations 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Salvador,  President  Manuel  E.  Araújo  has  pro- 
moted Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Ramirez,  formerly  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  to  the  post  of  minister  of  foreign  relations,  justice,  and  worship. 
The  new  minister  will  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  well  equipped  and  fully  cognizant  of  all  the  details  of  the  work 
of  his  department. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  POLICE  FORCE. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  contracted  with  Capt.  Martin 
Garrido,  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  civil  guards,  to  reoi^anize  the 
police  force  of  the  country,  and  to  organize  a  body  of  rural  guards  for 
the  better  protection  of  life  and  property  in  the  Republic. 

POSTAL  BUSINESS  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  postal  department  of  the  Repubhc  of  Salvador  handled 
2,140,083  pieces  of  mail  matter.  The  department  delivered  866,517 
pieces  of  mail  and  forwarded  1,263,566  pieces.  The  parcel-post 
business  aggregated  7,620  pieces,  of  which  2,150  were  deliveries,  and 
5,470  remittances. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SALVADOR. 

The  National  Bank  of  Salvador  was  established  in  the  cit}'  of  San 
Salvador  in  1906.  The  authorized  capital  of  this  bank  at  the  present 
time  is  2,000,000  pesos,^  of  which  50  per  cent,  or  1,000,000  pesos,  is 
paid  up.  The  reserve  fund  of  the  bank  is  now  50,000  pesos,  the  fund 
for  contingent  expenses  10,000  pesos,  and  that  for  future  dividends 
6,051  pesos.  The  profits  of  the  National  Bank  of  Salvador  in  1911 
were  76,051  pesos,  and  the  total  available  assets  on  December  31, 
1911,  3,486,555  pesos. 

MININO  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MORAZAN. 

The  Monte  Mayor  Gold  and  ^Silver  Mining  Co.  of  Salvador,  an 
enterprise  composed  of  home  and  foreign  capitalists,  has  recently 
denounced  what  purport  to  be  valuable  silver  and  gold  mining 

Peso -approximately  $0.40  United  States  gold. 
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properties  in  the  Department  of  Morazan,  Republic  of  Salvador. 
The  mines  referred  to  lie  within  a  rich  mineralized  zone  of  16  hectares 
between  San  Jose  del  Penon  and  the  San  Antonio  Guayoto  ranches, 
and  12  well-defined  veins  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  ores  have  been 
discovered.  The  mines  are  at  a  distance  of  about  2  leagues  from  the 
celebrated  San  Sebastian  mine,  and  about  2)  leagues  from  the  Sociedad 
village.  Modem  machinery  and  equipment  for  working  the  mines 
have  been  ordered  abroad  and  part  of  it  has  already  been  received 
at  the  port  of  La  Union.  The  company  proposes  to  work  its  ores, 
which  assay  from  12  to  14  pesos  of  gold  per  ton,  by  the  cyanide  process. 

WATBB  8T7PPLT  FOB  OOTEBA. 

The  enterprising  town  of  Gotera,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of  Salvador,  has  recently  been 
furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water,  part  of  which 
will  be  used  in  maintaining  the  town  in  good  sanitary  condition. 
Other  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity  are  also  planning  to  obtain  a 
water  supply  under. similar  conditions. 

ASSETS  OF  THE  SALVADOB  AND  8AKTA  TBCLA  TBAKWAT. 

The  assets  of  the  Salvador  and  Santa  Tecla  tramway  on  December 
31,  1911,  were  457,850  pesos,  made  up  of  capital  400,000  pesos,  and 
reserve  funds  and  other  assets  57,850  pesos. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGBESS  OF  NAVIGATION. 

The  Twelfth  International  Congress  of  Navigation  will  meet  at 
Philadelphia  on  May  23,  1912,  sitting  for  one  week. 

This  Twelfth  Congress  of  Navigation  is  organized  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Navigation  Congresses,  having  its  p>ermanent  seat 
in  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  being  governed  by  a  commission  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  States  that  have  joined  the  association.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  commission  of  July  30,  1910,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Government, 
then  presented,  for  holding  the  Twelfth  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
At  the  same  sitting  the  program  of  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the 
congress  was  adopted. 

International  congresses  of  navigation  have  been  held  at  various 
intervals  since  1885  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  England,  France, 
Holland,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  in 
furthering  the  general  progress  of  improvements  of  every  kind  in 
the  interest  of  navigation. 
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The  discussions  and  conclusions  of  these  congresses  on  the  impor- 
tant theoretical  and  practical  questions  pertaining  to  navigation  that 
they  have  considered,  form  the  best  existing  guide  to  the  solution  of 
such  problems,  constantly  arising,  since  they  represent  the  results  of  the 
world's  experience  to  date  and  the  conclusions  of  the  world's  experts. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  has  been  realized  for  \^ears  in  Europe,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  all  previous  congresses  have  been  held  there, 
and  is  now  becoming  realized  in  America,  as  shown  by  tlie  large 
recent  increase  of  American  membership  in  the  association.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  are  blessed  with  remarkable  sj^stems  of 
navigable  lakes  and  rivers  as  well  as  excellent  seaports,  on  which 
much  has  been  done  for  navigation  and  much  is  in  progress  or  pro- 
posed. 

Philadelphia  has  been  chosen  as  the  place  of  holding  the  congress 
for  various  reasons.  It  is  a  seaport,  conveniently  reached  from 
Europe,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  New  York,  two  hours  distant. 
It  is  a  favorable  starting  point  for  visits  to  works  of  improvement, 
to  the  National  Capital,  or  to  seashore  and  mountain  resorts  and 
other  points  of  interest. 

The  subjects  to  be  considered  and  discussed  at  the  congress  were 
chosen  with  the  utmost  care.  They  represent  the  combined  sugges- 
tions of  the  representatives  of  many  countries,  and  the  full  and 
minute  discussion  that  will  be  given  then,  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  congress  when  definite  conclusions  are  possible,  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  practically  every  nation. 

After  the  congress,  an  extended  inspection  trip  will  be  arranged, 
including  probably  New  York  City,  the  Hudson  River,  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal,  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  at  least 
as  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  about  2,000  kilometers  from  Philadel- 
phia by  the  route  followed.  The  return  may  be  by  way  of  Chicago, 
the  Ohio  River,  and  Pittsburgh,  or  by  way  of  Canada,  in  case  an 
invitation  from  Canada  to  that  effect  should  be  received. 

BUSINESS  MEN'S  EXCURSION  TO  MEXICO. 

With  the  object  of  fostering  and  increasing  commercial  and  social 
intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  the  International  Club  of  San  Antonio  is  now 
organizing  an  excursion  of  representative  business  and  professional 
men  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  to  tour  Mexico  under  the 
auspices  of  this  club  in  April,  1912. 

In  1910,  Mexico  purchased  from  the  United  States,  $64,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise.  In  1912  this  can  be  increased  to  over 
$100,000,000,  if  our  business  interests  make  an  earnest  effort  to 
secure  their  patronage. 

As  this  excursion  is  not  an  individual  enterprise,  nor  is  it  devoted 
to  any  particular  interest,  it  is  desired  to  make  it  a  truly  interna- 
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tional  activity,  and  with  this  object  the  International  Club  of  San 
Antonio  desires  to  extend  to  every  interested  business  and  profes- 
sional man,  throu^  the  medium  of  their  various  organizations,  a 
sincere  and  cordial  invitation  to  participate. 

The  itinerary  is  from  San  Antonio,  into  Mexico,  via  Laredo,  visit- 
ing every  important  city  in  Mexico,  including  side  trips  to  mining 
and  agricultural  sections  and  to  manufacturing  and  other  industries, 
affording  ample  opportunity  for  the  inspection  of  each  interest, 
spending  an  entire  day  or  more  in  the  more  important  cities,  with 
two  days  in  Mexico  City.  Traveling  will  be  done  mostly  at  night, 
except  in  the  scenic  sections.  Entertainments  of  various  sorts  and 
numerous  functions  at  which  the  business  men  of  both  countriet^ 
will  be  brought  in  touch  with  each  other  will  be  arranged.  The 
return  will  be  via  Eagle  Pass  and  the  Sunset  Route  to  San  Antonio. 
The  duration  of  the  trip,  from  San  Antonio  and  return,  will  be  about 
20  days.  Sufficient  time  will  be  spent  at  all  points  of  real  interest 
to  permit  of  thorough  information. 

««PAN  AMERICAN  MAIL." 

The  United  States  has  become  a  manufacturing  country-,  and  with 
the  marvelous  development  of  her  manufacturing  industries  an  ade- 
quate outlet  for  her  surplus  production  is  daily  becoming  a  necessity. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  coimtry  that  manufacturers 
make  connections  ^ith  new  markets  in  which  to  dispose  of  their 
goods.  This  pressing  need  of  an  American  flag  steamship  seirice 
has  caused  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  South  America 
&  Orient  Steamship  Co.  (for  brevity,  the  *'Pan  American  Mail'O  to 
make  use  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Xew  Orleans,  as  the  gateway  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  South,  to  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
RepubUc. 

This  *'Pan  American  Mail  Steamship  Co."  has  its  headquarters 
in  New  Orleans,  offices  806  Gravier  Street,  and  is  displaying  a  great 
energy  in  perfecting  plans  and  instituting  regular  mail,  passenger, 
and  freight  service  between  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  east  coast, 
and  South  America. 

CONSÜX  GENERAL  OF  MEXICO  AT  NEW  YORK. 

An  error,  for  which  the  Pan  American  Union  should  not  be  held 
responsible,  however,  as  it  seemed  to  come  from  a  trustworthy  source, 
was  the  statement  on  page  127  of  the  Bulletin  (English  edition)  for 
January,  1912,  **that  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Saldivar  has  been  appointed 
Mexican  consul  general  at  New  York."  The  Hon.  Cayetano  Romero 
remains  consul  general  of  Mexico  at  that  port. 
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PBOPERTY-TAX  LAW. 

The  new  property-tax  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  Uruguay  is 
published  in  full  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Montevideo  of  January  18, 
1912.  This  law  repeals  the  additional  taxes  of  one-half  per  mil. 
The  objects  of  the  new  law  are  to  obtain  true  assessed  valuations  of 
real  property,  and  to  secure  more  details  as  to  topography,  boun- 
daries, etc. 

COASTAL  TRADE  BILL. 

The  coastal  trade  bill,  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  piupose  of 
developing  the  coastwise  trade  of  Uruguay,  has  been  signed  and 
promulgated  by  the  President.  The  bonus  clauses  which  were 
included  in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  were  eliminated  by  Congress. 

TELEPHONE  TBANSFEE. 

At  the.  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  National  Telephone  Co., 
of  Montevideo,  transferred  its  entire  installation,  indudinyg  its  good 
will,  to  the  department  of  posts  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay.  The 
business  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  STOCK  IN  1911. 

In  1911  there  were  imported  into  Uruguay  1,556  sheep,  108  head  of 
cattle,  855  head  of  horses,  4,685  fowls,  287  dogs,  2  goats,  4  hogs,  and 
1 16  misceQaneous  animals.  The  exports  of  live  animals  from  Uruguay 
during  the  same  year  consisted  of  47,098  sheep,  844  head  of  cattle,  271 
horses,  29  hogs,  21,704  fowls,  and  49'  animals  of  different  kinds. 
The  total  number  of  animals  killed  in  the  slaughterhouses  of  Uruguay 
in  1910-11  was  1,651,200. 

INSX7RANCE  BANE  AND  BANK  OF  THE  BEPX7BLIC. 

The  Insurance  Bank,  a  Government  institution  recently  estab- 
lished in  Uruguay,  has  the  following  board  of  directors:  President, 
Luis  J.  SupervieUe;  members,  Juan  I.  Risso,  Jose  Scaglia,  Quinto 
Bonomi,  Juan  Comaschi,  Guillermo  Strothbaum,  and-Leopold  Caravia. 
The  first  work  of  the  board  was  to  formulate  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  to  secure  a  manager,  and 
to  decide  upon  a  suitable  location. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  1911  were  $1,465,706, 
out  of  which  $472,426  will  be  set  aside  for  the  service  of  the  5  per  cent 
Uruguayan  loan;  $50,000  for  the  legislative  palace  building  fund; 
and  $943,280  will  be  added  to  the  paid-up  capital,  making  the  total 
paid-up  capital  of  the  institution  on  January  1,  1912,  $9,247,650. 
The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  were  $424,527  in  excess  of 
those  of  1910. 
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DBPABTKBNTAL  LY0BXJ1C8  OF  8B0ONDABY  BDXTCATION. 

Â  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  Uruguay,  and  duly 
promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  establishing  18 
departmental  lyceums.  This  law  is  conmiented  upon  by  the  press 
of  the  metropolis  as  one  of  the  most  important  educational  measures 
ever  enacted  in  the  country. 

WniBLBBB  INSTALLATIONS. 

A  law  has  been  promulgated  by  the  President  of  Uruguay  making 
wireless  installations  on  passenger  vessels  touching  at  Uruguayan 
ports  obligatory  on  and  after  May  1,  1912.  The  installations  must 
be  such  as  to  enable  the  receipt  and  transmission  of  messages  from  or 
to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  100  kilometers  on  vessels  used  in  river 
navigation,  and  400  kilometers  on  ocean-going  vessels,  and  the  instal- 
lations must  be  permanently  kept  in  condition  to  conmiunicate  with 
Uruguayan  wireless  stations.  Veœels  not  complying  with  the  law 
will  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  passenger  traffic  in  Uruguay. 
The  central  wireless  station  at  Cerritos  in  the  suburbs  of  Monte- 
video has  been  opened  to  public  service,  and  the  private  wireless 
telegraph  stations  throughout  the  Republic  have  been  discontinued 
since  January  24  last. 

OOVBBNMENT  INSXTBANCB  XONOPOLY. 

The  State  insurance  monopoly  is  now  an  accomplished  fact  and 
as  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  January  5,  1912,  contains  8  chap- 
ters and  32  articles. 

Chapter  1  declares  and  defines  the  limits  of  the  insurance  monopoly. 
Insurance  covering  the  risks  of  life,  accidents  of  work,  and  fire  is  to 
be  a  State  monopoly,  while  the  State  is  authorized  to  engage  also  in 
other  lines  of  insurance,  as  may  be  determined  by  speciid  Executive 
decrees  for  each  class  of  insurance  business.  Private  companies 
now  operating  in  the  Republic  may  continue  to  transact  business  in  a 
''provisional  character;"  but  once  it  has  been  decided  by  virtue  of  an 
Executive  decree  to  establish  State  insurance  in  a  certain  field  of 
risks,  private  insurance  in  this  field  is  prohibited,  and  all  new  con- 
tracts are  null  and  void,  while  old  contracts  remain  binding  upon  the 
companies.  Such  policies  are  to  be  registered  in  a  State  office  within 
four  months.  Violations  of  the  law  are  punished  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Chapter  2  establishes  the  Banco  de  Seguros  del  Estado,  with  a 
capital  of  3,000,000  pesos  ($3,102,000)  in  public  bonds,  the  service 
of  which  is  to  be  provided  for  from  the  general  income  of  the  State. 
The  insurance  risks  assumed  by  the  bank  are,  according  to  chapter  3, 
guaranteed  not  only  by  its  capital  and  other  funds,  but  also  by  the 
entire  resources  of  the  Government.  The  remaining  chapters  contain 
provisions  concerning  the  management  of  the  bank.  etc. 
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WATBB  SUPPLY  AND  DBAINAQB  OF  INTBBIOB  CITIES. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  law  for  supplying  water  and  drainage 
to  all  the  interior  towns  of  the  Repubhc  having  a  population  in  excess 
of  5,000  inhabitants  will  effect,  when  accomplished,  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  health  and  hygienic  conditions  of  the  country.  The  first 
towns  that  are  to  receive  these  beneficent  improvements  are  Salto, 
Pttysandu,  Mercedes,  San  Jose,  and  Melo.  Subsequently  all  the  towns 
of  Uruguay  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  law  will  be  provided  with 
water  and  drainage.  The  importance  of  this  law  to  the  nation  in 
making  the  cities  of  the  Republic  more  healthful  and  desirable  as  places 
in  which  to  live  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  tu*e  to  be  obtained  by  the  issu- 
ance of  5  per  cent  bonds  with  IJ  per  cent  annual  amortization. 

SWING  BBIDGB. 

The  large  swing  bridge  erected  over  the  stream  called  '* Arroyo  de 
las  Vacas"  has  been  completed,  and  was  opened  to  pubHc  traffic  on 
January  15,  1912.  It  is  the  first  bridge  of  this  type  erected  in  the 
Republic. 


VENEZUELA 


ABBITBATION  CONVBNTION  WITH  BBAZIL. 

The  arbitration  convention  made  between  the  representatives  of 
Venezuela  and  Brazil  on  AprU  30,  1909,  in  Caracas,  was  ratified  by 
Venezuela  on  January  8,  1912.  The  convention  provides  that  dif- 
ferences which  may  arise  concerning  judicial  matters  or  the  interpre- 
tation of  existing  treaties  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  and 
which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  through  diplomatic 
channels,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal 
of  The  Hague,  provided  they  do  not  concern  the  vital  interests,  the 
independence,  or  the  honor  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  nor  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  third  parties.  It  is  also  understood  that  if  one  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  so  prefers",  any  arbitration  provided  for 
under  the  convention  may  be  effected  before  the  chief  political  au- 
thority or  ruler  of  a  friendly  state,  or  before  arbitrators  selected  from 
the  list  of  judges  of  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal  of  The 
Hague. 

The  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  if  not  denounced  six  months 
before  the  expiration  of  said  period  shall  remain  in  force  for  another 
year,  and  so  on  successively  for  periods  of  one  year  until  terminated 
in  the  manner  referred  to. 
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ORAHT  AND  TBAK8FBB  OF  PBTBOLBXTM  OONCB88ION. 

On  January  2  of  the  present  year  an  important  petroleum  conces- 
sion was  awarded  granting  the  right  to  prospect  for,  exploit,  refine, 
export,  and  sell  petroleum  or  its  products  at  home  or  abroad,  as  well 
as  naphtha,  asphalt,  and  tar,  in  the  States  of  Sucre,  Monagas,  Anzoa^ 
tegui,  Nueva  Esparta,  Tachira,  Trujillo,  Merida,  Zulia,  Lara,  Falcon, 
Carabobo,  Yaracuj,  and  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  in  tíie  Republic  of 
Venezuela.  The  contract  does  not  cover  mining  claims  or  other  con- 
cessions or  property  already  owned  by  or  granted  to  third  parties. 

The  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay  to  the  (xovemment  of  Venezuela 
1  bolivar  '  per  hectare  per  year  on  the  area  occupied  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  petroleum  or  other  substance  covered  by  the  concession,  or 
on  lands  used  for  buildings  or  in  connection  "with  the  exploitation  of 
the  products  comprised  imder  the  concession;  also  to  pay  on  the 
exploited  products  embraced  under  the  concession,  which  are  sold  for 
consumption  in  the  roimtry,  50  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties  on  the 
imports  of  said  products. 

After  the  expiration  of  two  years  the  rights  of  the  concessionaire 
shall  be  limited  to  the  lands  selected  for  the  exploitation,  and  no 
area  shall  be  considered  exploitable  that  does  not  produce  to  the 
Government  a  minimum  annual  income  of  1,000  bolivars.  The  con- 
cessionaire has  the  right  to  build  roads,  establish  routes  of  com- 
munication by  water  or  by  land,  erect  telephone  lines,  electric  instal- 
lations, wharves,  and  do  any  work  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  property.  The  tools,  materials,  buildings, 
machinery,  and  other  supplies  used  in  the  work  of  exploitation,  in  the 
refining  of  the  oil,  and  other  processes  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

HABACAY  TO  OCUMARB  TBLEORAFE  UNE. 

^  The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  decided  to  construct  a  telegraph 
line  between  Maracay  and  Ocumare,  on  the  coast.  The  Director 
General  of  Federal  Telegraphs  will  begin  work  immediately. 

MACUTO  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

Acting  upon  the  report  of  ^  prominent  Venezuelan  civil  engineer, 
funds  have  been  provided  by  the  Government  for  the  construction 
of  a  cement  bridge  over  the  Macuto  River  at  Guzmania,  in  the  vicinity 
of  La  Guaira. 


1  Bolivar- approxlmately  10.193  United  States  gold. 
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THERE  is  one  most  important  feature  of  the  scope  and  work  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  which  is  not  understood  and  appre- 
ciated as  fully  as  it  deserves.  While  everything  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  regulations  of  this  institution,  is  being  done  to 
extend  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20  Latin  American  coun- 
tries lying  south  of  it,  and  to  make  the  United  States  better  known  and 
understood  throughout  those  countries,  there  is,  correspondingly,  just  as 
great  an  effort  being  made  to  build  up  the  export  trade  of  Latin  America 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  spread  practical,  interesting,  and  up-to-date 
information  concerning  all  the  Latin  American  countries  among  the  peo- 
ples and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Some  persons  and  critics^  who 
have  not  fully  studied  the  character  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  have 
not  investigated  its  publications,  reports,  and  correspondence  have  the 
impression  that  it  is  largely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  also  largely  interested  in  the 
progress  of  each  one  of  the  American  Republics.  In  other  words,  it  is 
striving  to  build  up  the  commerce  of  the  two  smallest  Latin  American  Re- 
publics, in  point  of  area,  Salvador  and  Panama,  just  as  much  as  it  is  the 
two  greatest  in  territorial  extent,  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  It  is 
informing  the  whole  northern  world  just  as  much  about  such  extremely 
southern  countries  as  Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia 
as  it  is  informing  the  latter  concerning  the  United  States.  It  is  continu- 
ally in  its  commercial  endeavors  impressing  upon  the  importers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  manufacturers  who  need  raw  products  that  there 
are  great  opportunities  for  the  building  up  of  their  business  in  the  importa- 
tion of  these  raw  products  from  Latin  America.  Enlarging  upon  this 
idea,  the  Pan  American  Union  is  continually  pointing  out  that  the  real 
prosperity  and  growth  of  Pan  American  commerce  depends  upon  the 
exchange  of  products — that  is,  upon  the  highest  development  of  both 
buying  and  selling  between  nations.  The  United  States,  accordingly, 
must  buy  from  Latin  America  as  well  as  sell  to  them,  and  as  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  Pan  American  Union  has  given  full  attention  to  the 
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building  up  of  the  markets  of  Latin  America  in  the  United  States,  the 
increase  of  their  exports  to  the  United  States  can  be  cited.  While  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  to  the  southern  countries  have  grown  remark- 
ably during  the  last  lo  year<.  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
its  imports  from  those  countries.  To-day  the  United  States  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  natural  market  for  what  all  of  Latin  America  has  to  sell 
and  the  Pan  American  Union  will  be  unremitting  in  its  efforts  to  make 
known  to  the  trade  interests  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere what  products  are  being  offered  in  the  markets  by  the  southern 
part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Every  Latin  American  who  would 
understand  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  Pan  American  Union  should 
study  the  files  of  its  Monthly  Bulletin  and  its  other  numerous  publi- 
cations which  are  circulated  all  over  the  world  and  which  are  quoted 
more  than  any  similar  publications,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
Europe  and  even  Asia.  The  Pan  American  Union  to-day  is  the  most 
effective,  legitimate,  official  publicity  agency  which  all  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  have.  It  is  steadily  being  more  and  more  so  regarded  and 
consulted  by  leading  editors,  authors,  writers,  lecturers,  travelers,  speak- 
ers, as  well  as  by  manufacturers,  exporters,  and  importers  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  for  any  indixidual  Latin  American  Government 
through  a  particular  agency  maintained  by  that  Government,  either  in 
Europe  or  the  United  States,  to  accomplish  as  much  for  making  its 
resources,  potentialities,  and  progress  better  known  as  can  and  is  con- 
stantly being  done  by  the  Pan  American  Union  through  its  Bulletin,  its 
other  publications,  and  its  correspondence. 


RETURN   OF   THE    SECRETARY   OF   ST.\TE   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox, 
has  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  friendly  and  hospitable 
reception  which  has  been  given  him  in  every  capital  which  he  has  visited 
is  undeniable  evidence  of  the  growth  of  more  cordial  and  closer  relations 
between  those  countries  and  the  United  States.  The  addresses  which 
he  has  made  and  the  responses  which  have  been  delivered  by  distinguished 
Latin  American  officials  breathe  a  spirit  of  common  interest  and  sympathy 
which  can  not  fail  to  advance  the  cause  of  Pan  American  commerce, 
friendship,  and  peace.  The  example  set  by  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  should  be  followed  by  other  officials  of  the  United 
States  and  by  those  of  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  W^henever  a 
man  standing  high  in  the  public  life  of  the  United  States  goes  to  those 
countries  he  invariably  returns  with  an  increased  admiration  for  them 
and  a  keener  appreciation  of  their  importance  and  their  progress.     It  is 
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THE  LATE  THOMAS  C.  DAWSON. 


Inthedeath  of  Mr.  Dawson,  on  May  1, 1912.  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  experienced  and  able  members.  Mr.  Dawson  had 
served  in  many  responsible  diplomatic  capacities,  especially  in  Latin  America,  where 
he  was  resptîcted  for  his  ability,  tact,  and  svmpathy.  At  the  time  of  his  demise,  Mr. 
Dawson  was  the  resident  diplomatic  officer  of  the  Department  of  State.  In  the  next 
issue  there  will  be  more  extended  reference  to  Mr.  Dawson. 
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also  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  come  to  the  United  States  more  influential 
and  representative  officials  of  Latin  America  in  order  that  they  may  see 
with  their  own  eyes  and  learn  with  their  ow  n  ears  that  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the 
people  and  Governments  of  Latin  America  to  evolve  conditions  of  material, 
commercial,  Sixrial,  educational,  and  governmental  progress  which  entitle 
them  to  a  high  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


INTERNATIONAL  C0N(;RESS  OF   AMERICAN   STUDENTS. 

The  Pan  American  Union  urges  strongly  upon  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States  the  advisability  of  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  International  Congress  of  American  Students  which  will  be  held  in 
Lima,  Peru,  during  July,  191 2.  It  would  be  a  most  fortunate  influence 
for  the  development  of  closer  friendship  and  better  acquaintance  between 
the  younger  generations  of  North  and  South  America  if  a  large  delegation 
of  students  from  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States 
could  proceed  to  Lima  and  participate  actively  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
unique  gathering.  They  would  meet  there  the  best  young  men  of  Latin 
America  and  establish  a  bond  of  common  interest  which  would  be  helpful 
in  Pan  American  educational  progress  just  as  the  intercollegiate  gather- 
ings or  associations  of  students  in  different  universities  of  the  United 
States  are  of  great  practical  value  in  advancing  the  student  welfare  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States.  These  delegates  from  the 
North  would  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  quality  of  young  men  and  the 
character  of  their  education  in  South  America.  Correspondingly,  the 
Latin  American  students  would  return  to  their  respective  institutions 
with  a  keener  interest  in  the  educational  life  of  North  America  and  of  its 
student  body.  As  has  been  repeatedly  said  in  the  editorial  section  of  the 
Bulletin  and  in  the  addresses  and  correspondence  of  its  Director  General 
and  other  officers,  there  is  no  more  potent  influence  for  the  development 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  peace  among  nations  than  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  their  representative  men.  As  the  students  who  gather 
at  this  international  congress  will  some  day  be  strong  factors  in  the 
political,  social,  and  educational  development  of  their  respective  countries, 
the  friendships  started  by  this  meeting  and  the  exchange  of  views  which 
will  take  place  can  not  fail  to  have  a  direct  influence  in  future  years  upon 
closer  understanding  of  all  the  countries  represented  at  the  congress. 
There  may  be  a  serious  difficulty  in  providing  funds  for  the  expense  of  a 
delegation  of  this  kind  because  few  universities  or  colleges  have  made  any 
provision  for  this  in  their  budget  and  the  majority  of  students  themselves 
can  not  afford  to  undertake  the  long  journey  to  Peru,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  way  may  be  devised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  sending  at  least  a  few 
of  the  best  students  in  the  United  States  to  this  congress.     Possibly  some 
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man  of  means  who  is  interested  in  the  development  of  Pan  American 
friendship  and  commerce  could  find  no  better  way  to  show  his  philan- 
thropy and  generosity  than  by  gi\^ng  aid  to  a  movement  of  this  kind. 
There  are  also  in  many  universities  students  of  sufficient  means  who 
might  be  interested  to  the  extent  that  they  would  pay  their  own  expenses, 
getting  their  return  in  the  value  of  travel  and  in  meeting  the  best  young 
men  of  South  America.  If  further  information  is  desired  about  this  con- 
gress by  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin,  the  Pan  American  Union  will  be 
glad  to  supply  them  with  any  data  in  its  possession. 


DIRECTOR   general's   VISIT   TO   CUBA    AND    PANAMA. 

The  Director  General  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  express 
his  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  and  attention  which  were  shown  him 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Cuba  and  Panama.  When  he  left  Washington 
on  March  24  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  the  guest  of 
that  city  at  a  meeting  called  to  consider  the  opportunities  of  Charleston 
and  the  South  in  the  commerce  with  Latin  America  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  he  had  expected  to  return  immediately  to  Washington.  In 
Charleston,  however,  he  received  telegrams  from  Cuba  and  Panama 
which  caused  him  to  change  his  plans  and  proceed  South.  On  his  way 
to  Cuba  he  stopped  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  to  call  upon  the  great  rail- 
road builder,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler,  who  has  recently  successfully  com- 
pleted that  triumph  of  engineering — an  extension  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway  all  the  way  from  the  mainland  to  Key  West,  some  156 
miles.  Mr.  Flagler  is  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  really  notable  construc- 
tive men  of  this  country,  and  Florida  and  the  whole  South  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  courage  and  foresight  in  the  construction  of  a 
line  which  places  Cuba  within  seven  hours'  sea  journey  from  the  United 
States.  Among  the  influences  which  inspired  him  to  undertake  this 
work  was  his  belief  in  the  development  of  trade  and  travel  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  south  of  it. 

Upon  the  Director  General's  arrival  in  Cuba  he  was  met  by  a  delegation 
of  officials  from  the  State  Department  and  of  personal  friends  among  the 
Cubans,  who  escorted  him  to  the  Hotel  Sevilla,  where  he  made  his  head- 
quarters. During  his  stay  the  Government  deputized  Señor  Enrique 
Soler  y  Baró  to  act  as  special  aid  to  the  Director  General  and  look  after 
his  pleasure.  He  executed  his  duties  most  faithfully.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  Señor  Ledo.  Manuel  Sanguily,  gave  a  luncheon  on  Sunday,  March 
31,  in  honor  of  the  Director  General,  which  was  attended  by  about  30  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  public  and  private  life  of  Cuba.  Dinners  or 
luncheons  were  also  given  in  his  honor  by  Señor  Don  José  F.  Godoy» 
Mexican  Minister;  Hon.  Arthur  M.  Beaupré,  United  States  Minister; 
Edmund  G.  Vaughan,  President  Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba;  Señor  Don 
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Guillermo  Patterson,  Señor  Don  Marcelino  Diaz  de  Villegas,  and  Señor 
Don  Eliseo  Giberga.  Prior  to  his  departure  on  Monday,  April  i,  he  was 
received  by  Gen.  José  Miguel  G<>mez,  President  of  the  Republic,  who 
expressed  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Leav- 
ing Habana,  on  the  aftem<x>n  of  April  i,  by  the  steamer  Moltke  of  the 
Hamburg- American  line,  which  had  invited  the  Director  General  tobe  its 
guest  on  this  vessel,  he  procei^ded  to  Panama,  arri\dng  there  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  4.  His  stay  upon  the  Isthmus  lasted  until  the  15th,  when  he 
returned  upon  the  Vicioria  Litiu\oi  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  to  Wash- 
ington via  New  York  City.  During  his  10  days  at  Panama  he  was 
most  kindly  rect»ived  and  treated  by  both  Panaman  and  American 
oflicials.  He  visited  every  section  of  the  canal  as  the  guest  of  the 
engineer  members  of  the  commission,  and  he  spent  considerable  time 
renewing  his  acquaintances  with  the  officials  and  people  of  Panama,  with 
whom  he  became  intimately  associated  during  the  time  he  was  minister 
to  that  country  in  1904-5.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  Señor  Don 
Pablo  Arosemena,  gave  a  breakfast  in  his  honor,  which  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  representative  Panamans.  He  was  also  entertained 
by  Hon.  H.  Percival  Dodge,  the  United  States  Minister;  Sir  Claude  Cov- 
entry Mallet,  British  Minister;  Col.  H.  F.  Hodges,  assistant  chief  engineer; 
H.  H.  Rousseau,  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer;  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  head 
of  the  department  of  sanitation;  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  head  of  the 
department  of  civil  administration;  Messrs.  Ernesto  and  Joseph  Lefevre; 
and  J.  A.  Smith,  general  superintendent  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  In 
a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  will  be  a  special  article  on  the 
canal  and  Panama  prepared  by  the  Director  General. 


DINNER   OF   THE    PAN    AMERICAN    SOCIETY   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  arrangements  are  being 
made  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  to  give  a  notable 
dinner  in  New  York  City,  on  May  27,  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  ambassadors  and  ministers  who 
form  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  intention  is 
to  make  this  gathering  one  of  the  most  important  Pan  American  func- 
tions which  has  ever  been  held  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  evidence 
of  the  rapidly  growing  interest  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  its 
chief  metropolis,  New  York  City,  in  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
their  representative  men.  It  is  fitting  that  the  first  large  dinner  of  this 
society  should  be  in  honor  of  the  men  who  form  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  It  w^ould  be  difficult  to  assemble  in  any  capital 
an  abler  and  broader  minded  set  of  men  than  the  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters of  the  20  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  who  are  accredited  to 
the  United  States.  They  come  from  the  forefront  of  the  statesmanship  of 
those  countries  and  all  of  them  are  recognized  in  their  respective  capitals 
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STATUE  OF  JOHN  PAUL  JONES,  UNVEILED  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  APRIL  17,  1912. 

President  Taft  delivered  one  of  the  principal  addresses  at  the  unveiline  of  this  monument  to  one  of 
the  most  courageous  and  daring  naval  oflicers  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  photograph 
was  taken  at  the  moment  that  Admiral  Dewey  released  the  covering  of  the>tatue. 
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as  able  and  forceful  men.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  moreover,  that  not  only 
in  Washington,  but  in  New  York  and  other  large  centers  of  the  United 
States  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  closer  friendship  \\nth 
Latin  America  through  association  with  their  representative  men  in 
more  intimate  intellectual,  social,  and  educational  relations  as  well  as 
merely  through  commercial  intercourse.  The  Pan  American  Society, 
while  being  interested  in  Pan  American  commerce,  places  higher  and 
beyond  that  the  value  of  acquaintance  and  friendship  between  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  its  sister  Republics,  and  it 
is  believed  that  this  Pan  American  dinner  can  not  fail  to  give  emphasis  to 
this  new  era  of  appreciation. 


THE    PASSING    AWAY   OF    A   GREAT   SOUTH    AMERICAN    EDITOR. 

When  death  removed  from  his  activities  Dr.  José  Paz,  the  owner  of 
La  Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires,  it  took  away  one  of  the  great  editors  and 
newspaper  builders  of  all  America.  The  story  of  the  starting  and  the 
gradual  development  of  La  Prensa  into  one  of  the  principal  journals  of  the 
world  reads  almost  like  a  romance,  and  yet  it  is  a  monument  to  the  courage, 
persistency,  and  ability  of  its  creator  and  owner.  Starting  in  a  most  hum- 
ble and  modest  way.  Dr.  Paz  by  his  own  efforts  built  up  a  newspaper 
w^hose  influence  has  not  only  been  powerful  in  Argentina,  but  has  been  rec- 
ognized throughout  all  Latin  America.  In  newspaper  circles  in  every 
part  of  the  world  there  has  been  recognition  of  the  fact  that  few  men  in 
the  history  of  any  country  have  accomplished  more  in  their  lives  with  one 
paper  than  did  Dr.  Paz  with  La  Prensa.  The  wonderful  building,  famous 
all  over  the  world,  which  it  occupies  in  Buenos  Aires  corresponds  mate- 
rially to  the  influence  which  the  paper  has  exerted  in  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  that  country.  No  newspaper  in  the  United  States  or 
Europe  is  housed  in  a  more  perfect  plant,  where  the  entire  space  is  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  newspaper  and  to  the  welfare  and  use  of  the  p)eople. 
One  of  the  great  sights  of  Buenos  Aires  is  La  Prensa  Building,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  to  travelers  and  tourists  as  a  tangible  evidence  of  the  progres- 
sive spirit  of  South  America.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Paz  gathered  about  him  an 
able  staff  of  editors,  and  has  members  of  his  own  family  who  will  continue 
to  maintain  the  prestige  and  quality  of  this  newspaper,  so  that  it  will 
continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  be  one  of  the  leading  journals  of 
the  world.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Paz,  with  an 
appropriate  biographical  sketch. 


THE   LATIN-AMERICAN   PRESS   AND  THE   PAN    AMERICAN   UNION. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  constantly  increased  attention  which  the 
work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  receiving  from  the  leading  new^s- 
papers  of  Latin  America.     They  are  realizing  more  than  ever  before  the 
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practical  usefulness  of  this  institution  and  the  valuable  infonnation  con- 
tained in  its  Monthly  Bulletin  and  in  its  other  reports  and  publica- 
tions. They  are  recognizing,  as  shown  in  their  editorial  and  news  col- 
umns, that  the  Pan  American  Union  is  not  only  giving  them  practical 
data  about  what  is  being  done  in  the  United  States  and  is  of  interest  to 
Latin  America,  but  that  it  is  educating  the  press  and  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  the  northern  world  in  regard  to  the  progress,  riches, 
and  possibilities  of  the  countries  of  whose  development  they  are  the 
chief  exponents.  The  editors  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  read  care- 
fully all  the  papers  of  Latin  America  in  order  to  find  news  items  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  press  and  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Likewise  they  endeavor  to  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French  editions  of  the  Bulletin  that  kind  of  matter 
descriptive  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  all  the  Latin  American 
countries  which  may  be  reproduced  or  discussed  editorially.  It  is 
especially  gratifying  to  note  that  the  majority  of  the  Latin  American 
newspapers  have  copied  extensively  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Director  General,  showing  the  practical  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  promoting  commerce  and  better  acquaintance  among  all  the  American 
countries.  In  this  connection  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  wishes  to  state  that  this  office  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  editors  of  Latin  America  with  information  on  any  point  which 
its  scope  may  include;  and,  furthermore,  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
can  call  and  make  demands  upon  it  in  the  course  of  their  work  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Union  watches  closely  their  columns  for  new  informa- 
tion about  their  countries. 


DEATH   OF   HON.    DAVID  J.   FOSTER. 

Pan  American  relationship  and  the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  lost  a  strong  advocate  and  sincere  friend  when  Hon.  David  J. 
Foster,  late  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  died  on 
March  21,1912,  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Foster  was  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
in  the  development  of  closer  relations  of  commerce  and  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  its  sister  Republics.  He  was  for  some  time  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  during  his  holding  of  that  responsible  place  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  support  this  institution  and  to  make  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
realize  that  it  should  promote  in  every  way  possible  its  trade  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  Latin  America.  As  head  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation which  went  to  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Mexico  in  191  o  he 
created  a  most  favorable  impression  among  the  Mexicans  and  other  Latin 
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Americans  whom  he  met  there.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  man  of  his 
ability  and  promise  should  be  taken  away  just  at  the  time  when  he  could 
witness  with  satisfaction  the  fruition  of  his  labors  and  when  he  was 
approaching  the  time  of  his  life  when  still  greater  honors  would  come  to 
him.  The  State  of  Vermont  was  proud  of  him  as  one  of  its  Representa- 
tives, and  it  is  believed  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  United  States  Senator.  The  Director 
General  prizes  the  friendship  and  intimate  acquaintance  which  he  had 
through  many  years  with  Mr.  Foster,  and  extends  to  his  family  and 
friends  his  sincerest  condolences. 


FIFTH   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS   OF  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  principal  commercial  organizations  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  will  find  it  possible  to  send  representatives  to 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Associations,  which  will  be  held  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, September  24-28,  1912.  This  will  be  the  greatest  gathering  in 
the  history  of  this  congress,  and  Boston  is  making  most  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  its  success.  Invitations  are  being  sent  all  over  the  world,  and 
it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  response  which  will  make  this  congress 
a  historical  occasion  in  bringing  closer  together  the  representatives  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  world.  In  view  of  the 
remarkable  growing  importance  of  Pan  American  commerce  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  attention  to  all  those  questions  which  will  advance 
the  exchange  of  trade  between  North  and  South  America,  it  is  almost 
essential  that  the  commercial  organizations  of  at  least  the  principal 
ports  and  cities  of  Latin  America  should  be  represented.  Boston  is  an 
ideal  place  for  this  meeting,  because  it  represents  the  highest  achieve- 
ment in  the  United  States  in  commercial  and  industrial  effort.  It  is 
now  preparing,  almost  as  much  as  any  port  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  for  the  development  of  trade  with 
Latin  America.  Its  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one  of  the  best  com- 
mercial organizations  in  America  and  it  is  composed  of  men  of  com- 
mendable energy  and  public  spirit.  The  sentiment  of  surrounding 
States  is  also  in  favor  of  supporting  Boston  in  its  efforts  to  carry  through 
the  congress  successfully.  The  last  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
contained  a  brief  descriptive  statement  in  regard  to  this  gathering,  and 
it  should  be  consulted  by  all  those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  its  plan 
and  scope.  The  Pan  American  Union  is  also  ready  to  give  any  further 
information  within  its  power. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  DEPART- 
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OXÎÎ  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  regions  of  Hon- 
duras is  the  Department  of  Olancho. 
Our  party  started  on  a  trip  in  August,  at  a  time  known 
as  tlie  '* Canícula/'  when  there  is  usually  a  lull  in  the  rainy 
season.  During  this  period  the  rivers  may  be  crossed  without  delay, 
there  is  no  dust  to  molest  the  traveler,  and  the  country  may  be  most 
advantageously  studied. 

There   are  several   roads  from   the  capital,   Tegucigalpa,   to  the 
border  line  of  Olancho,   but   the  most  interesting  one  is  via  San 


MAP  OF  HONDURAS  SHOWING  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  OLANCHO. 

Juancito,  a  town  about  20  miles  nortlieast  of  the  capital.  These  two 
places  are  separated  bj'  a  high  mountain  range,  called  the  Plazuela 
or  San  Juancito.  This  range  is  important  in  the  mining  histor^^  of 
Honduras  because  of  the  workings  of  the  well-known  New  York 
Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co.,  the  largest  mining  camp  in  Honduras 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  all  Central  America.  San  Juancito  Range 
extends  nearly  north  and  south.  The  highest  point  is  7,578  feet 
above  the  sea  and  the  road  crosses  the  summit  at  an  elevation  of  7,000 


«  By  Arminlus  T.  Uaeberle,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 
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feet,  or  at  a  point  8,874  feet  higher  than  Tegucigalpa.  The  latter 
part  of  the  ascent  to  the  summit  is  precipitous,  as  is  also  the  descent 
on  the  eastern  slope  to  the  town  of  San  Juancito  and  the  Valley  of 
Cantaranas.  Recent  surveys  show  that  to  the  Choluteca  River  in  the 
Valley  of  Cantaranas  there  is,  in  7  miles  of  horizontal  distance,  a  drop 
of  over  a  mile  (5,378  feet)  of  vertical  descent.  A  dense  growth  of 
oak  and  a  variety  of  hard  and  soft  woods  cover  the  summit  of  the 
range.  The  pine  trees,  however,  are  not  found  above  an  elevation  of 
5,500  feet. 

Tliis  mountain  range  is  rich  in  silver  and  gold.  The  vein  system 
consists  of  fissures  of  various  widths  and  sizes,  which  continue  from 
shales  through  superimposed  andésite,  showing  that  the  fissures  were 
formed  and  the  valuable  minerals  deposited  after  the  thrusting  up  of 
the  igneous  rock.     The  main  values  and  tunnels  lie  in  the  andésite. 

The  New  York  &  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co.  employ  about 
2,000  men  in  the  works  and  60  foreigners,  most  of  whom  are  Ameri- 
cans. The  company  has  a  clubhouse  provided  with  pool  and  billiard 
tables,  where  occasional  dances  are  given  wliich  are  attended  by  the 
society  of  the  capital  and  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Because  of  the  precipitous  topography  of  the  country,  the  company 
adopts  the  system  generally  employed  in  Honduras,  that  of  driving 
tunnels  from  the  surface  into  the  hillside;  these  levels  are  located  on 
the  east  slope  of  the  San  Juancito  mountain  range,  and  they  extend 
over  a  vertical  range  of  about  1,800  feet,  united  by  underground  con- 
nections, and  the  length  amounts  to  about  60  miles. 

The  mill  and  cyanide  plant  are  located  at  San  Juancito,  1,296  feet 
below  the  Rosario  level,  the  ore  being  sent  down  from  the  Rosario 
level  in  an  aerial  tramway. 

The  mine  has  two  principal  power  plants,  the  San  Juancito  and 
Guadalupe,  the  first  of  which  is  located  at  San  Juancito  and  the  sec- 
ond 3  miles  farther  down  the  San  Juancito  River. 

In  addition  there  is  the  old  Wasliington  plant,  which  is  not  used  at 
present,  but  the  generators  will  be  converted  into  motors  for  moving 
the  macliinery  of  the  new  stamp  mill. 

The  water  is  supplied  by  the  Escóbales  and  San  Juancito  Rivei^ 
and  conducted  in  wooden  flumes  for  3^  miles  to  a  point  1,355  feet 
above  the  San  Juancito  plant.  From  here  it  is  dropped  through  a 
pressure  pipe  4,500  feet  long  to  the  plant.  The  tail  water  of  the  San 
Juancito  plant,  together  with  the  water  of  the  San  Juancito  River,  is 
used  to  furnish  power  for  the  Guadalupe  plant,  3  miles  below. 

Tliis  drop  of  water  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  the  pressure 
being  520  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  pipe  line  is  made  up  of 
three  kinds  of  pipe,  lap  welded,  steel  pipe  and  seam  and  iron  riveted 
pipe.  It  has  several  patent  expansion  joints  to  take  care  of  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  the  pipe. 
33272— Bull.  5—12 2 
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The  general  offices,  cyanide  plant,  stamp  mill,  and  hotel  will  soon 
be  moved  to  a  new  location  near  the  mine  itself,  where  the  m.ost 
modern  machinery  will  be  installed. 

Instead  of  the  aerial  tramway,  electric  cars  will  be  used  to  carry 
the  ore  from  the  Rosario  portal  to  the  plant.  This,  together  wdth 
other  improvements,  will  insure  great  saving  of  time  and  expense  and 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  of  the  ore. 

The  new  building  near  the  mill  will  include  rooms  for  the  employees, 
a  clubroom,  and  all  modern  conveniences.  Situated  like  the  mine  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  it  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Cantaranas  Valley  and  the  mountains  beyond.  Although  in  the 
Tropics,  it  is  necessary  at  this  elevation  to  have  fire  in  the  rooms  in 
the  evening  during  certain  months  of  the  year. 

There  are  several  maps  of  Honduras,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
those  of  E.  P.  Mayes  and  C.  Fiallos.     Besides  these,  there  is  a  French 


A  BRIDLE  PATH  ACROSS  HONDURAS. 

The!{çreaterpartof  the  way  from  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  to  the  north  and  east  is  over  the  mountains, 
which  do  not  attain  to  a  remarkable  neight,  but  are  nevertheless  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,00()  to 
6,000  feet.  The  trails  skirt  the  slopes,  keeping  usually  within  the  pine  region,  and  pass  below  that 
belt  into  a  more  tropical  area  only  on  rare  occasions. 

map  of  the  country,  another  by  F.  Altshuh,  published  in  connection 
with  the  National  Directory  of  Honduras  in  1899,  and  a  small  one  by 
Zamosa  Vivas,  also  one  by  Col.  Alfredo  Vischer,  of  Salvador,  published 
by  Rübsamen,  Stuttgart,  Germany.  It  is  true  that  all  of  these 
show  inaccuracies,  but  for  general  purposes  they  have  been  most 
useful,  and  considering  the  inadequate  data  of  the  countrj^  the  work 
of  some  of  these  is  most  creditable.  But  little  surveying  has  been 
done  in  Honduras,  and,  therefore,  a  reliable  topographic  map  of 
Honduras  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  country.  A  good  topographic 
map  would  furnish  the  basis  for  future  geologic  explorations  in  Hon- 
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duras,  a  matter  of  frreat  interest,  not  onJy  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
more  accurately  the  mineral  wealth,  but  also  as  a  part  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  International  Geolopcal  Congress. 

()f  great  importance,  tlierefore,  are  the  surveys  made  by  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, a  former  engineer  of  the  Rosario  Mining  Co.,  of  various  points 
in  the  southern  part  of  Honduras  in  connection  with  a  topographic 
map  of  the  property  of  the  company,  which  was  recenth'  completed. 

Data  relative  to  the  elevation,  latitude,  and  longitude  of  a  few 
places  in  the  southern  part  of  Honduras  may  be  of  interest: 

Summit  ofTiijre  Island,  on  which  Amapala  is  situated,  2.490  feot. 

San  Ix>rt»nzo,  on  the  Bay  of  FonsiH^a.  opposite  Amapala:  Latitude  13^  24'  32'' 

north;  lonpritude.  87^  27'  10"  west  of  Greenwich. 
Pespire.  on  the  highway  between  Tegucigalpa  and  the  coast,  on  the  Naeaome 

River,  which  is  called  the  Pespire  River  at  that  point:  latitude,  13°  35'  32"; 

loniritude.  87^  23'  27";  and  elevation  500  feet,  approximately. 
I^i  N'enta,  a  village  on  the  highway  from  Tegucigalpa  to  San  Lorenzo:  Latitude, 

13^  45'  23";  longitude,  87^  20'  13";  and  elevation,  2,000  feet,  approximately. 
Sabanagrande,  on  the  main  highway  from  Tegucigalpa  to  San  Lorenzo:  Latitude 

13^  49'  9";  longitude,  87^  16'  3";  and  elevation,  3.275  feet. 
Tegucigalpa:  latitude.  14°  5'  43";  longitude,  87°  12'  16".    The  cathedral  of 

San  Miguel  has  an  elevation,  at  the  top  of  ita  dome,  3.126  feet. 
El  Cerro  de  los  Chiquirillos.  7  miles  north  of  Tegucigal|>a:  latitude.  14°  12' 

40";  longitude,  87°  11'  42";  elevation,  3,791  feet. 

San  Juaneito  may  also  be  reached  by  a  somewhat  longer  route, 
passing  through  the  old  historic  town  of  Santa  Lucia  and  the  beau- 
tiful Valley  of  the  Angels,  or  Valle  de  los  Angeles.  The  rough  but 
picturesque  trail  crosses  a  mountain  range  known  as  Mololoa,  from 
where  the  first  view  of  Santa  Lucia  is  obtained,  a  small  town  situated 
at  an  almost  equally  high  point  on  the  steep  side  of  an  opposite  moun- 
tain ridge,  about  9  miles  east  of  Tegucigalpa.  Just  below  the  town 
are  the  buildings  of  the  once  famous  mines  of  Santa  Lucia,  The 
owner  states  that  the  ore  runs  from  30.800  ounces  of  silver  per  ton 
and  contains  some  gold.  This  mine  is  now  worked  on  a  small  scale, 
but  in  the  Spanish  days  large  quantities  of  silver  were  extracted,  and 
in  the  year  1594  silver  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  was  sent  as  the 
fifth  part  of  the  total  output  of  that  year  to  Philip  II  of  Spain,  in 
return  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Lucia  received  the  royal 
present  of  a  wooden  image  of  Christ,  which  may  still  be  seen  by  those 
who  visit  the  old  church  of  the  town,  an  interesting  relic  of  the  six- 
teenth centurv'. 

The  municipality  of  Santa  Lucia  is  crossed  by  two  mountain  ranges. 
La  Montañita  and  La  Montaña  Grande,  the  former  running  south- 
east, and  the  latter  north  and  northeast  of  the  town.  The  highest 
point  of  the  Montaña  is  CantagaUo,  1  mile  south  of  Santa  Lucia,  5,981 
feet  high,  according  to  recent  measurements. 

Traveling  northeast  from  Santa  Lucia,  we  enter  the  district  of  San 
Antonio  de  Oriente,  which  is  composed  of  the  municipalities  of  Valle 
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(le  los  Angeles,  San  Antonio  de  Oriente,  Maraita  and  Tatumble  with 
the  town  of  Valle  de  los  Angeles  as  the  capital. 

This  valley  is  situated  4J  miles  southeast  of  San  Juancito  at  an 
elevation  of  4,240  feet.  Almost  in  the  center  of  it  is  the  small  but 
attractive  town  which  bears  the  same  name.  The  valley  is  almost 
surrounded  by  mountains.  Those  on  the  north  are  calledthe  Socorro 
and  those  on  the  northwest  the  Liquidambar,  while  the  high  point 
toward  the  south  is  known  as  ^'El  Volcan.'' 

The  soil  is  especially  well  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  and  many  of 
the  houses  in  the  village  have  their  gardens  where  oranges,  bananas, 
and  even  apples  and  figs  are  raised.     The  oranges  find  a  ready  market 
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THE  MINING  TOWN  OF  SAN  JUANCITO. 

The  mine  of  San  Juancito.  situated  about  20  miles  from  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  is  one  of 
the  best-known  mines  in  Central  America.  It  has  produced  since  1S82  over  $15,000,000.  In  spite  of  the 
distance  from  transportation  and  commercial  centers,  it  has  been  kept  in  good  condition,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  mam  tain  a  high  standard. 

in  Tegucigalpa  and  San  Juancito.  Years  ago,  in  these  mountains,  a 
great  deal  of  wheat  was  cultivated,  which  was  ground  by  hand  mills. 
But  owing  to  the  importation  of  flour  in  late  years,  very  little  wheat 
is  now  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Valle  de  los  Angeles. 

The  mountains  are  rich  in  minerals.  Among  the  mines  the  Socorro 
and  those  of  Las  Animas  are  the  best  known,  the  first  of  which  has 
been  worked  with  primitive  methods  for  about  30  years.     A  miner  of 
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jTood  reputation  informeil  me  that  during  this  time  about  3,000,000 
pesos'  worth  of  silver  was  taken  out.  Recently  the  mine  was  sold  to 
an  English  company,  which  Ls  now  working  it  on  a  small  scale. 
Hitherto  the  ore  was  worked  by  means  of  ^'arrastras''  and  smelting, 
(lold  Ls  occasionally  found  in  some  of  the  ore.  The  vein  is  a  blanket 
vein.  More  or  less  the  same  may  be  said  about  the  adjoining  property 
of  the  San  Juan  Zone,  which  is  on  the  same  mountain  range,  the 
Socorro. 

To  the  south  are  tlie  ¿Vnimas  mines,  which  were  formerly  worked 
by  American  companies,  but  are  now  owned  by  native  capital.  The 
ore  of  these  mines  contains  lead  and  zinc,  as  well  as  the  silver.  Near 
the  to^Ti  of  El  Valle  is  a  small  mill  of  five  stamps,  which  can  crush 
about  10  tons  per  day,  with  a  concentrating  and  smelting  plant 
belonging  to  the  Animas  mines. 

From  San  Juancito  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Cantaranas, 
in  the  district  of  San  Juan  de  Flores,  or  Cantaranas,  a  fertile  stretch 
of  land  and  part  of  the  long  Valley  of  Moroseli,  which  extends  along 
the  Choluteca  River,  where  there  are  several  large  farms  or  '* haci- 
endas'' in  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa  and  El  Paraiso.  Except- 
ing one  of  two  narrow  places,  it  continues  as  a  fairly  wide  valley  as 
far  as  Yuscaran,  where  the  river  flows  among  high  hills  and  moun- 
tains. In  the  Department  of  Choluteca  the  mountains  become  lower 
and  the  river  gradually  enters  the  wide  agricultural  plains  of  Cho- 
luteca. 

Excellent  sugar  cane  may  be  raised  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Can- 
taranas Valley,  and  the  only  sugar  factory  in  the  interior  of  Honduras 
is  located  there.  However,  sugar  is  refinetl  only  during  the  dry 
season,  as  the  cane  does  not  contain  sufficient  saccharin  during  the 
rainy  season.  About  2  tons  can  be  made  with  the  importetl  machm- 
ery  in  use.  At  present  most  of  the  sugar  used  in  this  district  is 
brought  from  Nicaragua  and  Salvador.  The  molasses  which  remains 
after  the  sugar  is  extracted  Ls  used  to  make  guaro,  or  native  rum. 

Passing  through  the  town  of  Cantaranas,  a  small  place  of  3,000 
inhabitants,  our  road  lay  over  rough  and  broken  ground.  In  the 
afternoon  we  found  several  adobe  houses  along  the  roadside.  Here 
we  secured  pasture  for  our  mules,  swung  our  hammocks  from  the 
pUlars  in  front  of  one  of  the  houses — nearly  all  the  country  houses 
have  a  kind  of  porch  formed  by  the  roof  extending  forward  and  sup- 
ported by  wooden  posts — prepared  our  evening  meal,  and  retired 
early  in  order  to  be  ready  to  start  at  daybreak. 

We  were  now  6  mUes  from  the  town  of  Talanga,  which  is  36  miles 
north  of  Tegucigalpa.  About  4  mJes  southeast  of  this  town  is  a 
range  of  hills  called  Los  Dados  (dice),  which  form  the  continental 
divide,  separating  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific  from  those  that 
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empty  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is  said  that  these  liills  derive  their  name 
from  dice-shaped  stones  found  there. 

Talanga,  the  principal  town  of  the  municipality  of  San  Diego  de 
Talanga,  has  1,280  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of  1910.  It 
is  situated  in  the  large  valley  of  Talanga. 

Talanga  Valley  contains  a  number  of  haciendas  and  is  a  good  cattle 
region.  It  is  fertile  in  parts,  where  such  products  as  corn  and  beans 
can  be  raised.  The  mayor  of  the  town  stated  that  gold  was  found 
and  washed  in  small  quantities  in  a  stream  called  La  Quebrada  de 
Corrahtos,  15  miles  from  Talanga,  and  that  recently  two  gold  and 
silver  mines  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity. 

From  Talanga  the  road  continues  north  for  several  miles  across 
the  valleys  and  turning  east  leads  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  ridge, 


A  CANOE  ox  THE  GUAYAPE  RIVER. 

locally  known  as  *'E1  Cerro  de  los  Machucados. '^  It  then  continues 
along  the  pine-covered  hills  as  far  as  Sigualteca  Valley,  in  which  we 
spent  the  third  night  of  our  journey. 

Sigualteca  is  a  small  but  pretty  valley,  affording  good  pasture 
among  the  j)ine  trees  tlirough  which  we  rode  all  day  after  leaving  the 
valley  of  Talanga.  From  there  it  is  but  a  short  distance  to  Guay- 
maca,  the  last  town  tlirough  which  we  passed  in  the  Department  of 
Tegucigalpa. 

Guaymaca  is  a  small  and  modest  town  like  most  of  the  interior 
places  of  Honduras,  but  it  presented  a  pleasing  aspect,  both  because 
of  its  location  in  the  open  valley  and  because  of  flower  gardens  in 
front  of  its  houses.  The  valley  is  about  6  miles  long  and  is  watered 
by  the  Jalan  River,  which  passes  west  of  the  town. 
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While  the  country  arouiul  (iuayniaca  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  east  of  Talan j;a,  there  are  indications  of  greater  fertility 
and  better  grazing  lands.  Tlie  trail  again  took  us  across  mountain 
ranges,  but  unUke  anything  we  had  hitherto  seen.  The  pmes  were 
larger,  the  country  more  open,  and  the  hills  covered  with  a  green 
carpet  of  grass,  which  is  not  only  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  also 
affords  good  pasture  for  cattle.  It  was  the  fourth  day  of  our  journey 
and  we  had  crossed  into  the  fertile  Department  of  Olancho. 

From  Guaymaca  to  Capamento  is  a  distance  of  15  miles,  and  this 
part  of  the  journey  is  the  most  interesting  from  a  scenic  point  of 
view — mountains,  pine  forests,  high  and  beautiful  hills,  steep  preci- 
pices and  luxuriant  vegetation  along  the  numerous  streams  of  clear 
water.  The  principal  mountain  range  between  Guaymaca  and  Cam- 
pamento is  El  Salto. 

Campamento,  like  Guaymaca,  is  situated  on  a  level  plain  among 
surrounding  mountains.  It  has  no  industries,  but  occasionally  gold 
washers,  working  in  the  streams  near  the  town,  sell  their  gold  at 
Campamento.  Passing  this  town  on  the  fifth  day  of  our  journey,  we 
entered  a  valley,  or  rather  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Guayape  River, 
12  miles  beyond  Campamento.  This  stretch  of  land  is  lined  on  the 
north  and  south  by  pine-covered  hills;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  veg- 
etation luxuriant  on  account  of  the  lower  altitude.  Here  we  passed 
several  cornfields,  wliich  in  themselves  were  not  of  any  importance, 
but  attracted  our  attention  because  it  was  the  iirst  indication  of 
agricultural  activity  which  we  had  seen  along  the  road  since  leaving 
Talanga. 

Shortly  after  crossing  the  Guayape  River  the  country  becomes  less 
mountainous  and  finally  opens  up  into  a  large  level  stretch  of  land 
where  cattle  were  grazing  everywhere.  Cowboj's  were  busy  round- 
ing up  the  cattle.  This  is  the  beautiful  Lepaguara  Valley,  which  we 
entered  at  sunset  on  the  fifth  day  of  our  journey,  and  which  seemed 
especially  beautiful  after  the  lonesome  ride  across  mountainous 
country.  The  famous  grazing  lands  of  Olancho  had  been  finally 
reached. 

The  Lepaguara  Valley  is  about  12  miles  long,  6  miles  wide,  and  is 
traversed  by  several  small  streams.  Several  of  these  streams  are 
auriferous  and  furnish  employment  to  native  goldwashers. 

For  many  miles  east  of  the  Lepaguara  Valley  the  road  follows  the 
banks  of  the  Playa  Honda,  continues  along  the  mountain  side  and  at 
last  descends  into  the  valley  of  Juticalpa,  where  the  capital  of  Olancho 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Juticalpa  River. 

Olancho  lies  in  the  east  and  northeastern  part  of  Honduras  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Segovia  River,  w^hich  separates  the 
Republics  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  The  exact  dimensions  of 
Olancho  are  not  known  and  various  estimates  even  above  15,000 
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square  miles  have  been  made.  But  the  most  reUable  figure  seems 
to  be  about  12,000  square  miles,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
area  of  Honduras.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  a  point  on  the  Segovia 
River,  where  Nicaragua,  Olancho,  and  the  Mosquitia  Territory  meet, 
to  a  point  on  the  west  where  the  Departments  of  Yoro,  Tegucigalpa 
and  Olancho  meet,  a  distance  of  about  144  miles.  Adding  to  this 
distance  the  same  number  of  miles,  and  traveling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, we  arrive  at  the  western  limit  of  Honduras,  where  Guatemala 
and  Copan  join. 

According  to  the  latest  census,  Olancho  has  a  population  of  43,568. 
About  one-third  of  the  entire  population  are  Indians.  The  south- 
eastern part  is  an  unexplored  region,  and  is  said  to  furnish  interesting 
material  for  the  credulous  relative  to  the  dangers  of  entering  the 
unknown  mountains.     Of  more  practical  value  is  the  report  that 
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CATTLE  IN  OLANCHO. 

there  are  tertile  stretches  of  land  between  the  Petuca  and  Segovia 
Rivers,  and  from  this  point  of  view  an  expedition  into  '^La  Montaña 
Desconocida"  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  interest. 

Olancho  is  divided  into  five  districts:  Juticalpa,  Catacamas,  Alva- 
rado,  Manto,  and  Yocon.  The  district  of  Juticalpa  is  the  most  im- 
portant because  of  the  capital,  Juticalpa,  a  place  of  10,529  inhab- 
itants. This  capital  is  in  plain  view  of  the  mountains  in  the  north, 
which  terminate  in  '*E1  Cerro  del  Fuego ^'  near  the  city.  Having  an 
elevation  of  only  1,200  feet,  it  is  warmer  than  Tegucigalpa  and  some 
of  the  other  interior  towns  of  Honduras.  It  has  several  well-equipped 
stores  and  a  German  firm,  which  has  recently  installed  the  necessary 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  soda-water.  The  merchants,  like 
those  of  Catacamas,  take  their  products  (principally  hides,  coffee, 
rubber,  sarsaparilla,  and  cheese)  to  Tegucigalpa  in  exchange  for  mer- 
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chandise.  On  account  of  its  Isolated  position  and  want  of  opportu- 
nities for  industrial  activities,  Juticalpa  is  necessarily  a  small  town, 
but  it  has  been  the  birthplace  of  three  of  the  Presidents  of  Honduras. 

In  former  years  there  was  more  wealth  in  Juticalpa,  when  Olancho 
suppUed  Cuba»  as  well  as  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  with  cattle.  But  of 
late  years  the  cattle  industry,  upon  which  Olancho  chiefly  rehed,  has 
greatly  suffered.  I>uring  the  present  year,  however,  several  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle  were  sent  to  Guatemala,  and  a  few  repetitions 
of  this  activity  would  soon  encourage  the  cattle  owners  to  renew  their 
efforts  in  cattle  raising.  It  is  hoped  that  a  packinghouse  may  soon  be 
erected  on  the  north  coast,  which  would  create  a  demand  for  cattle 
and  benefit  tlie  Department  of  Olancho.  Official  statistics  obtained 
in  Olancho  show  that  tliere  are  now  322  ranches,  ha\'ing  a  total  of 
91,403  head  of  cattle. 

To  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Juticalpa  Valley,  we 
left  Juticalpa  after  a  day's  rest  and  started  toward  Catacamas. 
After  several  hours'  ride  we  reached  the  TeUca  River,  whicli  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  water.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  crossing,  but 
on  our  return  trip  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  a  heavy  rain,  to 
use  the  native  canoe  and  swim  our  mules  across.  Tlie  road  nms 
along  the  noilhem  part  of  the  valley  near  a  range  of  mountains 
called  *Tandaleros  and  San  Roque,"  which  terminates  in  the  his- 
toric volcano  *'E1  Boquerón,''  24  miles  east  of  Juticalpa. 

Xear  the  foot  of  the  Boquerón  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city, 
where  bricks  and  also  antiquities  made  of  silver  are  occasionally 
found.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  city  of  Olancho 
Viejo,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption  in  1611.  One 
historian  relates  that  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Olancho  Viejo  had 
become  so  perverse  that  their  horses  wore  golden  shoes  and  the 
images  in  their  church  crowns  of  leather.  A  part  of  those  who 
escaped  the  disaster  of  1611,  it  is  beUeved,  founded  the  to>\Ti  of  San 
Jorge  de  Olanchito,  or  Olanchito,  as  it  is  usually  called,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Yoro. 

Farther  to  the  east  the  mountain  range  is  kno\^Ti  as  La  Montaña 
del  Real  Catacamas,  and  still  farther  east  as  the  Culmi  and  Agalta 
Mountains.  The  latter  separate  the  valley  of  Juticalpa  from  that  of 
Agalta.  The  valley  of  Agalta,  wlxich  is  crossed  when  entering 
Olancho  from  the  north  coast,  is  large  and  fertile  and  has  many 
haciendas,  which  have  also  felt  the  decline  of  the  cattle  industry  in 
recent  years. 

A  large  part  of  the  country  between  Catacamas  and  Juticalpa  is 
well  wooded  and  covered  in  places  by  a  fairly  heavy  growth  of  under- 
brush and  small  trees.  We  had  been  furnished,  by  the  miUtary 
commander  of  Juticalpa,  a  soldier  to  serve  as  a  guide,  who  enabled 
me  to  obtain  the  names  of  manv  of  the  trees  that  attracted  my  at- 
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tention.  A  beautiful  collection  of  woods,  which  was  recently  made 
by  Dr.  Peck,  of  Juticalpa,  shows  70  kinds  of  hard  and  soft  woods 
which  he  has  gathered  in  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Juticalpa. 

After  a  short  rest  in  the  village  of  Jutiquile,  12  miles  from  Juticalpa, 
we  continued  our  ride  until  12  miles  tliis  side  of  Catacamas,  where 
we  spent  the  night. 

On  this  farm  the  occasion  presented  itself  to  ride  through  corozo 
and  coyol  groves,  two  species  of  palm  trees  wliicii  enjoy  a  special 
reputation  on  account  of  their  much  relished  sap,  known  as  '*viño 
de  Coyol''  and  ''vino  de  Corozo''  (Coyal  and  Corozo  A\4ne).  Olancho 
has  extensive  coyol  and  corozo  groves,  and  formerly  picnics  were 
given  by  the  residents  of  Olancho,  who,  in  company  with  visiting 
friends,  rode  out  to  the  groves  to  partake  of  tlie  ''wine."  But  as  it 
is  necessary  to  chop  down  the  tree  to  obtain  the  sap,  the  destruction 


SLUICE  MINING  IN  OLANCHO. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  in  Olancho  make  a  comfortable  living  bv  washing  the  sands  of  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  the  countrv,  and  old  Spanish  workings  are  íound  in  many  places.  Recently 
modem  gold  washing  machinery  has  been  introduced. 

of  palms  was  necessarily  great  and  a  law  was  passed  restricting  it. 
After  the  tree  is  down,  an  opening  is  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk  where  the  sap  gathers  and  ferments.  When  the  flow  ceases, 
the  opening  is  extended  downward  until  all  the  sap  has  been  taken  out. 
A  tree  will  often  yield  sap  for  one  month  to  the  amount  of  four  bottles 
per  day. 

Sometimes  a  whole  tree  is  taken  to  town,  where  it  is  sold  for  5 
pesos,  or  it  can  be  bought  in  the  country  for  2  pesos.  If  one  does 
not  wish  to  purchase  the  entire  tree,  the  ''wine  "  can  be  bougiit  for  12i 
centavos  per  bottle,  or  the  entire  amount  contained  in  the  opening 
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at  a  rortain  time  for  25  centavos,  or  the  total  yield  per  day  for  50 
rent  avos. 

The  corozo  |)alm  is  a  beautiful  tree  with  lon^,  gracefully  bending 
leaves,  a  stately  product  of  the  Tropics.  The  groves,  as  we  found 
them  in  Olancho.  were  the  home  of  many  chattering  monkeys. 

To  stutly  the  various  places  of  interest  in  Olancho  would  require  a 
prt)l<mged  residence.  But  thmugh  the  kind  assistance  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  other  pmminent  persons,  who  know  the  country  well,  I  was 
enabled  to  obtain  information  that  could  not  have  been  gotten  else- 
where relative  to  places  which  time  did  not  permit  me  to  visit. 


IKKKíATlUN  AT  ZAMORANO,  HONDURAS. 
Irrigating  the  first  modem  sngarnane  plantation  in  tho^^interior  of  Honduras. 

The  valley  of  Juticalpa  extends  as  a  level  plain  as  far  as  Cat  acamas, 
86  miles  northeast  of  Juticalpa,  but  northeast  of  there  it  is  more 
undulating  and  less  fertile.  From  Culmi  to  the  Pecuyo  region  in  the 
northeast  many  pines  are  found.  From  Culmi  to  the  Guampoo  River 
is  virgin  forest,  virtually  unexplored,  where  it  is  said  that  mahogany, 
()  feet  in  diameter,  oak,  cedar,  and  other  native  trees  are  found  in 
large  quantities.  (The  village  of  Culmi,  or  Dulce  Nombre,  is  a  settle- 
ment of  Paya  Indians,  36  miles  northeast  of  Cat  acamas.) 
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A  great  deal  of  mahogany  and  cedar  is  also  found  in  the  region 
extending  from  Pecuyo  district  to  El  Dorado  in  the  Mosquitia,  where 
I  was  assured  that  logs  could  be  floated  down  the  Paulaya  River  into 
the  Black  River. 

Distances  of  the  principal  places  in  Olancho  from  the  capital,  Juticalpa  (as  published  by 
Dr.  A.  Valle  jo  J  of  the  National  Library). 

Juticalpa  to —  Miles. 

Manto 36 

Salama 60 

Catacamas 36 

Gualaco 48 

Campamento 45 

San  Francisco 24 

Guata 54 

Jano 54 

Yocon 84 

La  Union 90 

Rosario 69 

Concordia 45 

Mangulile 90 

Guayape 90 

Selca 60 

San  Esteban 81 

While  more  or  less  the  same  products  are  grown  in  the  different 
districts  of  Olancho,  still  it  may  be  said  that  certain  products  pre- 
dominate in  the  following  places:  In  Catacamas,  Campamento, 
Agalta  and  Gualaco — coffee;  that  of  Gualaco  being  of  especially  good 
quality.  In  Jano,  Guata,  Yocon,  El  Rosario,  La  Union,  Mangulile, 
and  Jutiquile — sugar  cane.  In  San  Felipe,  near  the  capital — the 
''Junco ^'  palm,  which  is  used  for  making  hats.  In  former  years 
Manto  had,  and  still  has  to  some  extent,  a  reputation  for  good  mules. 

The  following  statements  obtained  in  Olancho  are  interesting,  as  an 
indication  of  what  is  being  done  to-day. 

Ten  years  ago  Gen.  Bonilla  imported  rubber  plants,  some  of  which 
have  since  grown  into  large,  well-developed  rubber  trees.  A  consid- 
erable amount  of  rubber  is  collected  in  Olancho,  but  from  the  native 
wild  trees.  It  is  gathered  in  the  valley  of  Azacualpa,  south  of  Juti- 
calpa, and  is  sold  in  that  city.  It  is  estimated  that  about  16  quintals, 
or  1,600  pounds,  are  gathered  annually,  which  is  eventually  taken  to 
Tegucigalpa.  Most  of  the  rubber,  however,  comes  from  the  north- 
eastern part,  from  the  countrj^  embraced  by  the  headwaters  of  the 
Cuyamel  and  Cana  Blanca  Rivers,  and  is  sold  in  the  town  of  Cataca- 
mas, from  where  it  is  also  taken  to  Tegucigalpa.  There  are  about  10 
expert  rubber  cutters  from  the  Catacamas  district,  who,  assisted  by 
less  expert  men,  bring  in  the  rubber  crop.  One  of  the  merchants 
estimated  the  amount  gathered  by  them  to  be  about  8,000  pounds. 
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The  native  way  of  obtaining  rubber  is  the  follo>\ing:  V-shaped 
incisions  are  eut  into  the  tree  and  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  is  taken  off 
between  the  cuts  to  oi)en  up  a  way  for  the  milk  to  run  dowTi.  The 
rubber  which  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  to  coagulate  is  called 
scrap  rubber  'barrucha.  "  This  coagulates  within  three  to  four  days. 
It  is  then  loosened  by  means  of  deer  horns  and  stripped  off,  after 
which  it  is  taken  away  on  the  backs  of  the  rubber  cutters  in  bales 
weighing  from  25  to  50  pounds.  The  men  frequently  remain  in  the 
forests  several  months  and  then  take  the  rubber  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  from  where  it  is  carried  on  mules  to  towTi.  Xice  rubber  cape^ 
and  coverings  for  cargo  mules  (capotes  and  carpas)  as  w^ell  as  rubber 
bags  are  made  by  the  people  in  Olancho,  some  of  which  are  very 
attractive  on  account  of  their  light  weight.  For  this  purpose  they 
take  the  ordinary  unbleached  muslin,  which  is  overflowed  with  rubber 
and  stuck  together  >\ith  rubber  milk  mixed  with  a  little  sulphur. 
One  gallon  of  milk  is  suHicient  to  cover  2  yards  of  cloth  on  one  side 
and  gives  a  covering  of  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch.  The  cloth 
is  then  placed  in  the  sun  or  held  over  a  fire  to  dry.  It  is  also  dipped 
in  water  to  take  out  the  stain  of  the  sap,  which  gives  the  rubber  a 
cream  color. 

Some  rubber  was  recently  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Guayape 
River  in  TalaiKjuera,  southwest  of  Juticalpa,  and  in  the  valley 
between  Juticalpa  and  Cat  acamas. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  Spaniards  washing  of  gold  has  been 
an  important  occupation  in  Olancho.  It  is  believed  that  even 
to-day  1,000  women  are  employed  in  washing  the  sands  of  the 
various  streams  and  creeks.  Traces  of  old  Spanish  workings  are 
found  in  many  places.  The  Guayape  and  Jalan  are  the  most  famous 
of  the  auriferous  streams,  and  most  of  the  creeks  emptying  into  the 
Guayape  River  from  above  Concordia,  in  the  western  part  of  Olancho 
to  El  Plomo,  where  the  Guayape  enters  the  Juticalpa  Valley,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  miles,  carry  gold.  Small  stringers  and  blanket 
veins  feed  these  streams.  The  gold  runs  from  700  to  850  fineness 
and  is  worth  42  pesos,  or  SI 6. SO  per  ounce  in  Juticalpa.  Most  of 
the  gold  is  sent  to  Germany. 

The  native  gold  washers  use  the  wooden  bowl,  known  as  batea. 
It  is  concave,  about  2  feet  in  diameter  and  4  inches  deep.  A  peculiar 
rotary  movement  is  required  to  w^ork  out  gradually  the  sand  and 
allow  the  gold  to  settle  at  the  bottom.  Some  of  the  bowls  have  a 
small  depression  at  the  bottom,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide. 
In  the  evening  the  gold  and  black  sand  w^hich  remained  in  the  pan 
are  rewashed  in  a  horn  spoon.  The  gold  obtained  is  stored  away  in 
a  leaf  or  quill. 

Of  gold  mining  properties  in  Olancho,  46  have  been  denounced, 
9  of  which  are  placer  mines.     These  do  not  include  the  Guayape  Gov- 
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ernment  grant,  in  which  lies  the  famous  Murciélago  Bar.  This  con- 
cession is  an  original  grant  and  covers  a  large  part  of  the  Guayape 
River.  The  Murciélago  Bar  has  been  leased  and  is  about  to  be 
worked  on  a  large  and  practical  scale  by  California  mining  people. 
At  present  there  is  only  one  placer  mine  in  Olancho  which  is  worked 
on  a  large  scale,  that  of  Quebrada  Grande. 

Most  of  the  sugar  cane  is  used  to  make  brown  sugar  kno\%Ti  as 
''dulce'^  or  ^^panela/'  but  in  the  towns  of  Yocon  and  Salama,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Olancho,  sugar  is  sometimes  prepared  in  a 
different  way.  The  juice  is  boiled  until  it  has  the  necessary  con- 
sistency and  then  placed  in  a  wooden  vessel  to  cool  and  granulate. 
It  is  then  put  into  a  vessel  which  is  made  from  baked  clay  and  has 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone.  This  receptacle  is  provided  with  an 
opening  at  the  bottom  which  is  closed  with  the  pith  of  cane  from 


THE  ONLY  SUGAR  FACTORY  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  HONDURAS. 

Sugarcane  will  grow  in  many  of  the  Departments  of  Honduras,  and  esx>eciaUy  in  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  country.  If  the  markets  are  once  obtained,  the  sugar  of  Olancho  will  be  one  of  the  staple 
agricultural  crops  of  Honduras. 

which  the  juice  has  been  extracted.  The  pith  absorbs  the  super- 
fluous liquor,  and  the  top  of  the  vessel  remains  covered  until  the 
contents  have  hardened  sufficiently  to  be  removed.  The  sugar 
thus  produced  has  a  much  lighter  color  than  the  usual  brown  sugar 
and,  when  ground,  frequently  resembles  imported  w^hite  sugar. 

Among  other  native  industries  may  be  mentioned  the  tanning  of 
hides.  These  are  placed  in  a  wooden  receptacle  filled  "^fîi  Hme 
water,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  3  days,  after  which  the  hair 
is  removed.  Then  they  are  again  placed  in  the  same  preparation 
for  20  days,  upon  which  they  are  thoroughly  scraped.     The  hides 
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THE  COROZO  PALM. 

A  beautiful  tree  with  lonp  graceful  t)ending  leaves.    It  is  a  typical  trooical  product  found  in 
the  midst  of  the  intcnie  verdure  chariwteristic  of  the  lower  regions  of  tne  tropical  countries. 
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are  then  covered  with  cooked  ground  com  for  3  days  to  soften  them. 
After  this  the  use  of  small  pieces  of  bark  of  some  of  the  native  trees, 
such  as  oak  or  nance,  completes  the  process  in  15  days.  The  leather 
thus  prepared  is  soft  and  pliable  and  used  on  beds  to  sleep  on.  It  is 
called  'baqueta."  Excepting  the  use  of  cooked  com,  the  same 
process  is  employed  to  prepare  sole  leather.  The  leather  is  used  for 
home  consumption,  but  approximately  500  pounds  of  deer  hides  and 
20,000  pounds  of  cowhides  are  sent  annually  to  Tegucigalpa. 

The  present  administration  is  contemplating  the  construction  of  a 
road  from  Tegucigalpa  to  the  department  of  Olancho,  which  in  the 
absence  of  a  railway  wall  help  to  open  up  the  country-.     Work  will 


RUBBER  TREE  IN  OLAXCHO,  HONDURAS. 

Rubber  is  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  Department  of  Olancho 
and  promises  good  results  for  the  future.  Some  rubber  was  reoontly 
planfed  on  the  banks  of  the  Guayape  River.  These  trees  were 
imported  by  President  Bonilla  10  years  ago. 

be  begun  in  the  near  future  and  modern  machinery  used  to  build  the 
new  highway.  This  road  wall  not  only  facilitate  the  exchange  of  mer- 
chandise, but  also  make  it  possible  to  take  heavy  mining  machinery" 
to  the  interior. 

Freighters  usually  rent  mules  from  their  acquaintances,  but  some- 
inp«  fhp  «v-fifPTTi  Irnnwn  r«  **a  vuelta  lomos^'  is  used;  that 


times  the  system  known  as 
friendly  exchange  of  mules  and  mutual  assistance. 
33272— Bull.  5—12 3 
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The  Ilativo  mules  are  small  but  strong;  and  surefooted  and  excellent 
animals  for  the  nijîiîed  trails.  It  is  claimed  that  they  are  better  for 
this  country  than  the  heavier  and  larger  .\jnerican  mule.  A  mule 
will  carry  200  pounds,  which  is  considered  one  cargo. 

I'sually  one  **mozo''  or  freighter  takes  care  of  5  mules,  but  as  it 
takes  2  men  to  load  and  unload,  2  men  are  needed,  even  if  only  5 
mules  are  rented. 

Raising  of  hogs  as  a  si)ecialty  is  also  worthy  of  consideration. 
Pork  and  lard  are  used  in  considerable  quantities,  the  latter  selluig 
for  50  centavos  (20  cents,  gold,  at  the  present  time).  Bacon  and 
hams  must  be  imported  and  are  too  expensive  to  be  extensively  used. 
Hams  cured  in  this  district  could  be  sold  not  only  in  the  capital,  but 
also  in  San  Juancito,  where  these  articles  are  now  imported  for  the 
New  York  &  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co. 

In  leaving  Juticalpa  the  local  authorities  referred  to  the  nec^^ty 
of  having  great  financial  resources,  and  warmly  advocated  the  use 
of  legitimate  foreign  capital  to  open  up  the  country. 

It  is  tnie  that  the  development  of  Olancho  depends  upon  modem 
transportation  facilities  and  the  influx  of  capital.  Remembering  the 
agricultural  fields  and  extensive  grazing  lands  and  the  pei-sistent 
references  to  gohl-bearing  streams,  and  recalling  the  men  and  women 
washing  the  sands  of  rivulets  here  and  there  among  the  hills,  hopes 
for  the  future  of  Olancho  aro  bright.  But  when  speaking  of  its 
many  natural  resources  it  must  not  bo  understood  that  opportunities 
for  a  variety  of  enterprises  exist  at  the  present  time.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  near  future  the  railroad  will  pass  through  its  fertile 
valleys  and  invito  the  hills  and  plains  to  yield  up  their  dormant 
wealth,  and  in  the  interest  of  Honduras  it  is  our  sincere  desire  tliat 
the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  tlie  necessary  transportation  facil- 
ities will  enable  this  Republic  to  unlock  its  treasures  and  reap  such 
benefits  as  have  accrued  to  many  of  tlio  sister  republics  under  similar 
circumstances. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  and  considering  the  devel- 
opment of  Olancho  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  Honduras 
possesses  great  resources  available  for  the  future;  but  the  mineral 
wealth  can  bo  profitably  extracted  even  under  the  present  conditions. 
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The  Expedition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

BY  one  ol  those  striking  coincidences   that  mark  the  progress 
of  maritime  discovery,  as  well  as  that  of  scientific  invention, 
the  very  month  which  saw  De  Vera's  fleet  set  sail  from  San 
Lucar  also  witnessed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  famous  expedition 
starting  from  Plymouth  and  having  in  view  the  same  object  as  the 
adventurers  from  Spain.     In  some  respects  this  English  enterprise  w^as 


ROUTE  FOLLOWED  BY  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  IN  QUEST  OF  EL  DORADO. 

one  of  the  most  extraordinary  episodes  in  the  annals  of  American  explo- 
ration and Jdisco very,  as  in  its  final  results  it  was  one  of  the  most 
tragic.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  only  the  Spaniards  could  have 
had  part  in  such  Quixotic  undertakings  as  the  pursuit  of  the  Gilded 
Man,  but  here  we  have  one  whom  EngHshmen  are  wont  to  laud  as 
^'The  great  Raleigh,''  as  'The  first  apostle  and  martyr  of  the  British 
colonial  Empire,"  as  'The  founder  of  the  greater  England  across  the 
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seas,"  aiul  as  one  wlio  was  as  distinguished  for  shrewdness  in  affairs 
as  he  was  emhient  in  eh»ar-sighted  poUtical  wisdom. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  neither  he  nor  other»  of  \ús  countrymen,  likewise 
remarkable  for  business  acumen,  were  i)roof  against  the  ghttering 
mirage  of  El  Dorado,  which  had  already  lured  so  many  thousands  to 
premature  deaths.  With  Raleigh,  doubtless,  one  of  the  motives  that 
im|)elled  him  to  undertake  the  hazardous  and  exhausting  expedition 
to  Guiana  was  to  regain  the  favor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  had 
recently  l)een  forfeited.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  lure  of  adventure 
and  excitement,  tlie  love  of  swilt,  brilliant  action,  and  the  intolerance 
of  the  common,  which  were  such  marked  characteristics  of  tliis  re- 
markable man. 

While  in  retirement  in  his  Dorsetshire  home,  after  his  enforced 
withdrawal  from  court,  Raleigh  devoted  much  time  to  the  travel  lore 
of  Spain  and  read  with  avidity  all  the  works  he  Ci)uld  procure  on  the 
achievements  of  the  ccmquistadores,  and  the  expeditions  of  those  who 
had  gone  in  quest  of  the  Gilded  King  and  the  fahled  land  of  gold  and 
treasure  inestimable.  Others  of  his  countrymen  had  dreamed  of  a 
westward  passage  to  the  Indies,  by  means  of  which  could  be  tap}>ed 
the  trade  of  tlie  teeming  F^ast,  of  sudden  riches  to  be  had  in  the  land 
of  spices  and  in  the  golden  Chersonese,  but  the  vast  golden  empire  of 
Manoa  appealed  in  a  special  manner  to  one  like  Raleigli,  who  was 
always  hankering  after  new  adventures,  and  it  seemed  to  haunt  his 
imagination  in  the  most  imperious  manner.  Ever  dominated  by  a 
nervous  desire  to  attain  wealth  and  honor  and  power,  he  felt  himself 
beckoned  toward  the  region  w  atered  by  the  great  Orinoco.  Once  there 
he  would  not  be  far  from  the  object  of  his  heart's  desire,  for  he  could 
already  in  his  dreams  see  himself  the  possessor  of  wealth  untold  and 
assured  of  undying  fame  as  the  one  *'who  had  endow'ed  his  country 
with  the  mighty  El  Dorado."  lie  was  well  aware  of  the  tragic  issues 
of  previous  Spanish  and  German  expeditioners,  but,  not  wit  list  andmg 
all  this,  he  considered  the  venture,  to  use  his  own  w\)rds,  ^'feasible 
and  certain."  The  long  catalogue  of  catastrophes  w^hich  signalized 
the  undertakings  of  his  predecessors  and  the  failures  that  invariably 
attended  all  their  eíTorts,  far  from  abatmg  his  enthusiasm  or  weaken- 
ing his  resolution,  but  kindled  the  fire  of  enterprise  and  spurred  him 
to  achieve  what  others  had  essayed  but  failed  to  accomplish. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Raleigh  experienced  but  little  difficulty 
in  interesting  his  prosaic  and  conservative  countrymen  in  the  scheme 
in  wiiich  he  himself  was  prepared  to  venture  fortune  and  life.  The 
hope  of  rapid  gain  aroused  their  cupidit}^  at  once.  Abounding  gold 
and  virgin  lands  of  vast  extent  were  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  poetical 
and  romantic  sons  of  Spain,  evident  talismans  for  retrievmg  lost 
fortunes  and  securing  the  luxuries  and  pomps  of  life.  Among  those 
W'ho  gave  liberal  furtherance  to  Raleigh's  enterprise  were  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  realm  and  most  influential  members  of 
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the  court.  The  clamor  of  the  marvelous,  coupled  with  the  glo\%âng 
descriptions  of  the  great  empire  of  Guiana  with  its  inexliaus tibie 
riches,  sufficed,  in  Raleigh's,  as  in  De  Vera's  case,  to  secure  all  the 
money  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the  expedition  that  was  to 
redound  to  the  eternal  glor}'  of  the  leader  and  of  all  his  associates. 
One  of  the  contributors  to  the  enterprise  was  the  illustrious  states- 
man, Sir  Robert  Cecil,  while  one  of  the  ships  in  Raleigh's  squadron  of 
five  vessels  belonged  to  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 

Raleigh's  fleet  set  sail  from  Plymouth  February  9,  1595,  and 
arrived  at  Trinidad,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  before  the 
end  of  the  following  month.  During  the  voyage  westward,  near  the 
Canaries,  he  increased  his  stores  by  appropriating  those  belonging 
to  two  foreign  vessels — a  Spaniard  laden  with  firearms  and  a  Fleming 
freighted  with  wines — a  little  privateering  work  which  was  permitted 
him  by  the  commission  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  nothing  loath 
to  connive  at  warfare  against  her  enemies  so  long  as  it  was  known 
to  be  against  her  public  command.* 

Arrived  at  Trinidad,  Sir  Walter  set  about  getting  information 
regarding  the  land  of  El  Dorado  and  the  easiest  means  of  making  the 
voyage  up  the  Orinoco.  The  previous  year  he  had  dispatched 
Capt.  Whiddon  to  explore  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  but  his 
emissary  being  thwarted  in  his  designs  by  Antonio  de  Berrio,  who 
was  tlien  governor  of  Trinidad  as  well  as  of  the  Orinoco  region,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England  without  the  information  he  had  gone 
to  seek,  and  which  was  so  essential  to  the  success  of  his  chief's  expe- 
dition. I  give  Raleigh's  method  of  procedure  in  obtaining  the 
knowledge  he  desired  in  his  own  words: 

WTiile  we  remained  at  Puerto  de  los  Hispanioles  some  Spaniards  came  abord  us  to 
buy  lynnen  of  the  company  and  such  thinges  as  they  wanted,  and  also  to  view  our 
shippes  and  company,  all  of  which  I  entertained  kindly  and  feasted  after  our  manner; 
by  means  whereof  I  learned  of  one  and  another  as  much  of  the  estate  of  Guiana  as 
I  could,  or  as  they  knew,  for  these  poore  souldiers  having  been  many  yeares  without 
wine,  a  few  draughtes  made  them  merry,  in  which  moode  they  vaunted  of  Guiana 
and  of  the  riches  thereof,  and  all  what  they  knew  of  the  waies  and  passages,  my  selfe 
seeming  to  purpose  nothing  lesse  than  the  enterance  or  discouerie  thereof,  but  bred  in 
them  an  opinion  that  I  was  bound  onely  for  the  reliefe  of  those  English  which  I  had 
planted  in  Virginia,  whereof  the  brute  was  come  among  them.^ 

After  securing  all  the  information  possible  from  the  **  poore  soul- 
diers,'' who  had  been  made  *' merry''  by  the  wine  wliich  he  had  cap- 


»  The  terms  oí  his  commission  from  the  Queen  expressly  empowered  him  "to  do  Us  service  in  offending 
the  King  oí  Spctin  and  his  subjects  in  his  dominions  to  your  uttermost  power";  all  who  sailed  under  him, 
or  should  afterwards  consort  with  his  fleet,  are  bound  to  give  due  obedience  in  whatever  "  you  shall  think 
meet  to  dh-ect  or  undertake  for  the  prejudice  of  the  said  King  of  Spain,  or  any  of  Our  enemies";  and  what- 
ever shall  be  done  under  that  commi^ion,  "as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  for  the  furtherance  of  this,  Our 
service  and  enfeebling  of  Our  enemies,  the  subjects  and  adherents  of  the  King  of  Spain,  you  and  all  such  as 
serve  under  you  in  this  voyage  shall  be  clearly  acquitted  and  discharged."— The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Vol.  I,  p.  185,  by  Edward  Edwards,  London,  1868. 

2  The  Discovery  of  the  Large.  Rich,  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,  with  a  Relation  of  the  Great  and 
Golden  City  of  Manoa,  which  the  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado,  etc.,  performed  in  the  j'ear  1595  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Knt.    Pub.  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  London,  1848. 
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tured  at  the  Canaries  on  his  way  west,  Raleigh  next  proceeded  to 
protect  his  rear  from  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  who,  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend,  would  make  every  effort  possible  to  frustrate  his 
project. 

So,  considering  that  to  enter  Guiana  by  small  boats  to  depart '400  or  500  miles  from 
my  ships,  and  leave  a  garrison  in  my  backe  interesaed  in  the  same  enterprize,  who  also 
daily  expected  supplies  out  of  Spaine,  I  should  have  sauoured  very  much  of  the  Asse; 
and  therfore  taking  a  time  of  most  aduantage,  I  set  upon  the  Corp  du  guard  in  the 
euening,  and  hauing  put  them  to  the  swored,  toke  their  new  city  which  they  call 
S.  Joseph  by  breake  of  day;  they  abode  not  any  fight  after  a  few  shot,  and  all  being 
dismissed  but  onely  Berreo  and  his  companion,  I  brought  them  i^âth  me  abord,  and 
at  the  instance  of  the  Indians  I  set  their  new  city  of  S.  Joseph  on  fire.^ 


RALEIGH  GOING  UP  THE  ORINOCO. 

During  this  voyage  up  the  river  he  saj's  he  saw  "divers  sorts  of  strange  fishes  and  of  marvelous  bignes,  " 
and  thousands  of  "those  ugUe  serpents  called  Lagartos"— alligators.  "I  had  a  negro,  a  very  propier 
yoong  fellow,  that,  leaping  out  of  the  galley  to  swim  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  in  all  our  sights 
taken  and  devoured  with  one  of  those  Lagartos.'' 

Having  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  Queen,  by  thus  ''offending 
the  King  of  Spain  and  his  subjects/'  and  completed  all  arrangements 
for  the  conquest  of  Guiana,  Raleigh  hastened  toward  his  '^  purposed 
discovery.'^  But  before  proceeding  up  the  Orinoco  he  determined 
to  make  friends  of  the  Indians  of  Trinidad.  Calling  together  their 
chiefs,  '*I  made  them  understand/'  he  informs  us,  ''that  I  was  the 

I  Ut  sup.,  p.  8. 
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scruant  of  a  Queene,  who  was  the  great  Cacique  of  the  north,  and  a 
virjîin,  and  had  more  Caciijui  under  her  than  there  were  trees  in  their 
island;  that  slie  was  an  enemy  to  the  Castellani  in  respect  of  their 
tyrranie  and  oppression  and  tliat  slie  deHvered  all  such  nations  about 
her,  as  were  by  them  oppressed,  and  hauing  freed  all  the  coast  of  the 
northern  world  from  seruitude  had  sent  me  to  free  them  alsi),  and 
withal  to  defend  the  countr>'  of  Guiana  from  their  invasion  and  eon- 
<|uest.  I  shewed  them  her  maiesties  picture,  which  they  so  a(hnired 
and  honored,  as  it  had  beene  easie  to  haue  brought  them  idolatrous 
thereof.* 

The  way,  so  the  doughty-handed  adventurer  thought,  was  now  clear. 
His  base  was  safe,  the  Indians  were  his  friends  and  allies,  and  Berrio 


INDIANS  ON  THE  LOWER  ORINOCO. 

Raloigh  called  these  Induins  Tinitiiifts,  and  states  that  during  the  winter,  when  the  river  is  in  flood, 
"ihev  dwell  upon  the  trees,  where  they  build  very  artifician  townes  and  Nnllages."  This  story  of 
Raleigh's,  which  had  no  more  ioun<iation  in  fact  than  many  of  his  other  yams,  was  generally 
aixjoptod  as  true  until  only  a  few  years  ago.  Even  the  great  Hiimbolt,  who  never  visited  the  delta 
of  the  Orinoco,  repeats  the  story  with  emljellLshments  of  his  own. 

was  his  prisoner.  There  was  still,  it  is  true,  one  great  difficulty  in  the 
way,  and  that  was  regarding  the  exact  location  of  Manoa.  Concern- 
ing this  Raleigh  declares: 

My  intelligence  was  farre  from  the  trueth.  for  the  countrj-  is  situate  about  600  Englbh 
miles  farther  irom  the  sea  than  I  wait  made  beleeue  it  had  beene,  which  afterward  un- 
derstanding to  be  true  by  Berreo,  I  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  my  corapanie,  who 
else  would  neuer  have  been  brought  to  attempt  the  same. 


>  Ut  sup.,  p.  a. 
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From  lack  of  information  regarding  the  Orinoco  he  left  his  ships 
at  anchor  off  Trinidad  and  started  up  the  river  in  barges,  ship's  boats, 
wherries,  and  a  '^Gallego  bote  fitted  with  banks  to  row  on,''  in  which 
he  placed  100  men  and  provisions  for  a  month.  His  troubles  now 
began.     For,  owing  to  their  restricted  quarters,  ''we  were,*'  he  says: 

al  driven  to  lie  in  the  raine  and  wether,  in  the  open  aire,  in  the  burning  sunne,  and 
upon  hard  bords  and  to  dresse  our  meat,  and  to  carry  al  manner  of  furniture  in  them 
wherewith  they  were  so  pestered  and  unsauery  that,  what  with  \4ctual8  being  most 
ii-«h,  with  the  weete  clothes  of  so  many  men  thniat  together  and  the  heate  of  the  sunne, 
I  will  undertake  there  was  neuer  any  prison  in  England  that  coulde  be  founde  more 
unsauery  and  lothsome.  especially  to  my  self,  who  had  for  many  yeares  before  beene 
dieted  and  cared  for  in  a  sort  farre  differing.^ 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  fortune  seekers  soon  found  themselves 
lost  in  the  tortuous  mazes  of  the  delta  of  the  great  river,  and,  had 
they  not  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  native  pilot,  they  ''might  haue 
wandred  a  whole  yeare  in  that  labyrinth  cf  rivers."  "For  I  know  all 
the  earth,"  the  great  navigator  writes  without  exaggeration  in  this 
instance, 

doth  not  yeeld  the  like  confluence  of  streames  and  branches,  the  one  crossing  the  other 
so  many  times,  and  all  so  faire  and  large  and  fo  like  one  to  another,  as  no  man  can  tell 
which  to  take;  and  if  we  went  by  the  sunne  or  compasee,  hoping  therby  to  go  directly 
one  way  or  other,  yet  that  waie  we  were  also  carried  in  a  circle  amongst  multitudes  of 
Hands  and  every  Hand  so  bordered  with  high  trees  as  no  man  could  see  any  farther 
than  the  bredth  of  the  riuer  or  length  of  the  breach. ^ 

Then,  in  addition  to  this  difficulty,  there  was  the  powerful  current 
of  the  river  to  overcome,  which  they  struggled  against  until  they  were 
so  exhausted  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  despair.  Finally,  how- 
ever, after  15  days  of  hardships  that  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by 
one  who  has  visited  this  part  of  the  world,  the  intrepid  band  emerged 
from  the  labyrinth  of  the  delta  and  caught  their  first  view  of  the 
Orinoco  in  all  its  impressive  grandeur  and  majesty.  Had  they  been 
better  advised,  they  might  have  reached  the  river  in  the  ships  which 
they  had  left  behind  them,  for  the  Orinoco  is  navigable  by  ocean 
steamers  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  they  would  have  covered  the 
distance,  which  cost  them  so  many  days,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  and  with  far  less  effort. 

Raleigh's  eyes  at  last  rested  on  the  waters  of  the  river  of  which  he 
had  so  often  dreamed — the  river  that  was  to  bear  him  to — 

that  mighty,  rich,  and  beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana  and  to  that  great  and  golden  ci  tie 
which  the  Spanyards  call  El  Dorado  and  the  naturals  Manoa — to  a  country  which  hath 
more  quantity  of  gold,  by  manifolde,  than  the  best  partes  of  the  Indies  or  Peru. 

For  years  Raleigh  had  been  devouring  every  document  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  that  had  any  reference  to  El  Dorado.  He  had  ques- 
tioned every  seaman  who  had  been  in  the  New  World  with  a  view  to 


'  Op.  cit.,  p.  10.  a  Op.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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securing  all  the  knowledge  possible  respecting  the  precise  location  and 
extent  and  riches  of  the  great  Empire  of  Guiana.  He  had  consulted 
the  Indians  in  Trinidad  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  had 
succeeded  in  inducing  his  prisoner,  Berrio,  to  impart  to  him  all  the 
knowledge  he  had  regarding  the  country  which  he  purposed  offering 
to  his  queen.  And  now,  after  all  this  preparation,  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  Further  incre- 
dulity would  be  tantamount  to  denying  the  validity  of  human  testi- 
mony and  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  "For  on  the  15  day,''  as  he 
assures  us,  *^we  discouered  a  farre  off  the  mountaines  of  Guiana,  to 
our  great  joy." 

Moreover,  did  not  liLs  captive  De  Berrio,  who  pompoush'  styled 
himself  the  governor  of  Trinidad,  Guiana^  and  El  Dorado,  have  actu- 


INDIANS  ON  TREES. 

Writing  of  the  Tiuitiiias,  who  dwell  on  trees.  Raleigh  declares  that  when  their  lords  die  and  the  flesh 
has  fallen  from  their  bones  their  relatives  ''take  up  the  carcaise  aeaine  and  hang  it  in  the  Cadqiie's 
house  that  died  and  deeke  his  skull  with  leathers  of  all  colours,  ana  hang  all  his  gold  plates  about  the 
bones  of  his  armes,  thighes,  and  legges  *  *  *  and  do  use  to  beat  the  bones  of  their  lords  into 
powder,  and  their  wives  and  ftienas  drinke  it  in  their  severall  sorts  of  drinks." 

ally  in  his  possession  documentary  evidence  of  the  vast  treasures 
of  Manoa?  Had  he  not  the  testimony  of  one,  Juan  Martmes,  who 
had  spent  seven  months  in  this  great  city — being  lodged  and  enter- 
tained all  the  while  in  the  Emperor^s  own  palace  i  And  had  not  this 
eyewitness,  in  speaking  of  the  magnitude  of  the  city,  solemnly  averred 
on  his  deathbefl  that  ^'he  entered  the  city  at  noon,  and  that  he  trav- 
elled al  that  dale  til  night  thorow  the  citie  and  the  next  daie  from 
sun  rising  to  sun  settmg  ere  he  came  to  the  palace  of  the  Inga?" 
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Had  he  not  been  a  spectator  of  the  abundance  of  gold  which  its 
inhabitants  possessed  ^     And  had  he  not  behehl — 

the  images  of  gold  in  their  temples,  the  plates,  armors,  and  shields  of  gold  which  they 
use  in  the  ware?  Had  he  not  noted  that  the  people  of  Manoa  were  marueylous  great 
drunkardes,  and  that  at  times  of  their  solemne  feasts,  w^hen  the  Emperor  carowseth 
with  his  captajTis,  tributaries  and  gouemoiirs— all  those  that  pledge  him  are  stripj^ed 
naked,  and  have  their  bodies  anoynted  al  ouer.  with  a  kind  of  white  balsamum;  that 
when  they  are  anointed  all  over,  certaine  seruants  of  the  Emperor  hauing  prepared 
gold  made  into  fine  powder  blew  it  thorow  hollow  canes  upon  their  naked  bodies 
untill  they  be  al  shining  from  the  foote  to  the  head  and  that  in  this  sort  they  sit 
drinking  by  twenties  and  hundreds  and  continue  in  dmnkennes  sometimes  six  and 
seven  daies  together? 

Who  could  refuse  to  credit  the  assertions  of  such  a  keen  observer 
and  one  who  for  seven  months  had  the  freedom  of  the  citv  and  had 


ANOMAIA  INDIANS  SUPPLYING  RALEIGH  WITH  PROVISIONS. 

every  opportunity  for  knowing  whereof  he  spoke — assertions  made 
by  Martines  in  his  dymg  hour,  when  he  could  have  had  no  reason 
for  untruthfulness  or  deception.  And  had  not  the  asseverations  of 
Martines  been  fully  substantiated  by  divers  Spanish  lettei^  which 
had  been  intercepted  at  sea  by  Capt.  Popham  only  the  year  before 
Raleigh's  arrival  in  Guiana?  And,  furthermore,  did  not  the  various 
caciques,  whom  he  interrogated  as  he  ascended  the  Orinoco,  fully 
corroborate  the  information  contained  in  these  lettei-s  as  well  as  the 
statements  of  Berrio  and  Martines.  No,  unless  one  were  prepared 
to  reject  all  evidence,  of  what  character  soever,  as  utterly  untnist- 
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worthy,  there  couhl  be  no  longer  any  question  about  the  existence  of 
Manoa  and  the  priceless  treasures  it  was  said  to  contain. 

These  astoundinjî  declarations  coming  from  so  many  quarters  w^ere 
accepted  by  Raleigh  as  indisputable  facts  and  roused  him  to  an  un- 
controllable fever  of  expectancy.  Toward  the  south  his  delighted 
eyes  descried  the  peaks  of  the  sierras  of  Picatoa  and  Imataca.  These 
eminences  enchained  his  fancy,  for  they  looked  down  upon  the  great 
city  which  was  the  object  of  his  quest.  It  was  ''founded  upon  a  lake 
of  salt  water  200  leagues  long  like  unto  Mare  Caspium,  and  for  the 
greatness,  for  the  riches,  and  for  the  excellent  seate,  it  farre  exceed- 
eth  any  of  the  worliL"  He  was  so  sure  of  all  this  that  in  his  chart 
of  (luiana,  executed  about  this  time,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  he  gives  the  exact  location  of  this  great  lake  and 
its  rich  capital  city  on  its  eastern  shore. 

And  that  his  readers  may  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  riches 
of  Guiana,  which  'hath  more  abundance  of  Golde  than  any  part  of 
Peru,  and  as  many  or  more  great  Cities  than  euer  Peru  had  when  it 
flourished  most,"  and  realize  the  magnificence  of  the  "emperiall  Citie 
of  Guiana,"  he  compares  it  with  the  court  of  Iluayna  Capac  during 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  Inca  dynasty. 

*AI1  the  vessels  of  his  home/'  he  writes,  quoting  from  Gomara's 
Historia  General  de  las  Indias: 

Table  and  kitchen  were  of  gold  and  siluer  and  tKe  meanest  of  siluer  and  copper  for 
strength  and  hardness  of  the  niettal.  He  had  in  his  wardroppe  hollow  statues  of  golde 
which  seemed  gianti*.  and  the  ñgiires  in  pn)j)ortion  and  bignes  of  all  the  beastes,  birdes, 
trees,  and  hearbes  that  the  earth  bringeth  forth;  and  of  all  the  fishes  that  the  sea  or 
waters  of  his  kingdome  breedeth.  H^h»  also  had  ropes,  budgetí?,  chestes,  and  troughs 
of  golde  and  siluer.  heaps  of  billets  of  golde  that  seemed  woode,  marked  out  to  bume. 
Finally  there  was  nothing  in  his  ci)untry,  whereof  hee  had  not  the  counterfeat  in  gold.* 

Revehng  thus  in  visions  of  wealth  bej^ond  human  computation — 
wealth  which  he  felt  sure  was  at  last  within  his  grasp — is  it  matter 
for  wonder  that  the  credulous  and  perfervid  adventurer  toiled  up  the 
impetuous  river  radiant  with  delight;  that  every  sign  was  for  him  a 
happy  omen,  and  that  every  stone  he  *' stooped  to  take  up  promised 
eyther  golde  or  siluer  by  his  complexion'';  that  the  land  with  which 
he  was  finally  in  touch  was  of  a  truth  *  '  the  Magazin  of  all  rich  mettels  "  ? 

''There  never  was/'  as  his  countryman,  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  has 
recently  declared,  '*a  more  romantic  river  voyage;  never  a  more 
rapturous  wild-goose  chase.  Raleigh  was  infinitely  gullible.  He 
believed  every  word  the  romance-loving  Spaniards  told  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  gaping  schoolboy.  He  trusted  Juan  Martines  as  a  mod- 
ern traveler  trusts  Baedeker.  He  gathered  inspiration  and  assur- 
ance from  any  dull-witted  Indian  who  nodded  'yes'  to  the  unin- 
telligible questions  of  his  interpreter.''^ 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  14,  Cf.  Historia  General  de  las  Indias,  p.  232,  por  Francisco  Lopez  de  (Jomara,  Tom  XXII, 
of  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Españolea,  Madrid,  1877. 

2  "  The  Cradle  of  the  Dwp,"  p.  76,  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  London,  190S. 
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The  locations  of  the  Lake  and  City  of  Manoa  are  here  shown.  The  geographer  Ilondius  who  constructed  his  map  of 
Guiana  shortly  after  Raleigh's  return  from  his  first  expe<iition,  locates  Lake  Parima,  or  Dorado,  between  latitudes  2' 
north  and  I*  45'  south  and  makes  it  larger  than  the  Caspian  Sea.  "  I  have  heene  assured,"  writes  Raleigh,  **  by  sucii 
of  the  Span3rardes  as  have  seene  Manoa,  the  emperiall  Citie  of  (ruiana,  which  the  Spanyardes  cal  El  Dorado,  that 
for  the  greatnes,  for  the  riches,  and  for  the  excellent  seate,  it  farre  exceedeth  any  of  the  world, at  least  of  so  much  of  the 
world  as  is  knoen  to  the  Spanish  nation;  it  is  founded  upon  a  lake  ufsalt  water  2(X)  leagues  long  like  unto  Mare  Caspium." 
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Raleigh's  venture  was  as  abortive  as  had  been  all  preceding  expe- 
ditions in  quest  of  FA  Dorado,  but  he  would  own  to  no  failure.  After 
reacliing  the  river  Caroni,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  and  '^sounding" 
an  old  Indian  chieftain  regarding  the  army  of  the  emperor  of 
Guiana,  while  some  of  his  'captaines  garoused  of  his  (the  chiefs) 
yáue  till  they  were  reasonable  pleasant/'  he  concluded  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  invade  the  Inca's  empire  without  a  much  larger  force 
than  he  then  had  under  his  command.  Besides  this,  he  learned  that 
there  was  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops  coming  against  him  from 
Caracas  and  New  Granada,  and  being  short  of  ammunition,  he  judged 
it  the  better  part  of  valor  to  rejoin  liis  squadron  of  Trinidad  \rith  the 
least  possible  dela\\ 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  back  in  England,  where  his  reception 
was  far  different  from  what  he  thought  it  would  be  on  his  departure 
thence  six  months  before.  Then  he  confidently  expected  to  return 
with  his  ships  laden  with  treasure,  and  to  be  restored  to  the  favor  of 
his  Queen  by  announcing  that  he  had  added  to  her  diadem  what  was 
thenceforth  to  constitute  its  most  precious  jewel — the  great  and  beau- 
tiful empire  of  Guiana.  So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case  that,  not 
counting  the  great  monetary  losses  incurred  by  his  luckless  venture, 
he  returned  discredited,  a  target  for  criticism,  and  a  butt  of  con- 
tumely and  ridicule.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  had  never 
accompanied  his  scjuadron  to  Guiana,  and  that  during  its  absence  he 
had  been  lurking  in  Cornwall.  They  declared  further  tliat  the  more 
valuable  ores  which  had  been  brought  home  to  be  assayed  in  London 
were  originally  **had  from  Barbary,  and  were  carried  to  Guiana/' 
while  only  the  comparatively  wortliless  marcasite,  which  was  among 
the  ores  submitted  to  the  assayer,  was  a  native  product  of  the  much 
vaunted  land  of  El  Dorado.  It  was  to  answer  these  and  similar  alle- 
gations that  he  published  his  famous  "Discoverie  of  Guiana." 

But  notwithstanding  the  hapless  issue  of  his  first  venture,  Raleigh 
still  persisted  in  maintaining  Guiana  to  be  a  '^magazine  of  all  rich 
metals,"  and  to  contain  within  its  ** boundaries  the  greatest  assurance 
of  good  ever  ofl'ered  to  any  Cliristian  princes.''  He  insisted  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  that  he  had  "propounded  no  vaine  thinge"  in 
this  report  regarding  the  land  of  ''Manoa  the  Golden."  The  enter- 
prise in  which  he  had  embarked  he  continued  to  asseverate  to  be 
"fesible  and  certayne.     *     *     * 

'*I  asure  my  sealf,"  he  writes  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  ''that  ther  ar 
not  more  diamoundes  in  the  East  Indies  than  ar  to  be  founde  in 
Guiana."  And  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Holderness  regarding  a  second 
expedition  which  he  was  eager  to  have  depart  for  Guiana  without  delay, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  "If  I  bringe  them  not" — the  members 
of  the  expedition — *  '  to  a  mountaiue  covered  with  golde  and  siluer  oare, 
let  the  commander  have  commissione  to  cutoff  my  head  ther."  * 


»  Edwards,  ut  sup..  Vol.  II,  p.  393. 
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Eager,  however,  as  was  Raleigh  to  revisit  the  land  of  El  Dorado,  an 
interval  of  21  years  elapsed  between  his  first  and  second  expeditions. 
Twelve  of  these  years  were  spent  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
was  confined  on  a  charge  of  treason.  When  he  regained  his  liberty 
he  was  63  years  of  age,  but  his  spirit  in  the  face  of  a  foredoomed  en- 
terprise, the  difficulties  of  which  were  past  counting,  was  as  un- 
daunted as  ever. 

But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  object  of  his  quest  in  this  second 
expedition — at  least  so  far  as  concerns  his  public  announcement  of 


THE  EWAIPANOMAS. 

These,  says  Raleigh,  were  a  nation  of  people  "whose  heades  appeare  not  above  their  shoulders,  which, 
though  it  may  be  thought  a  meere  fable,  yet  for  mine  owne  parte  I  am  resolved  it  is  true  *  *  * 
They  are  reported  to  have  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders  and  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their 
breasts,  ancf  that  a  long  train  of  halre  groweth  backward  between  their  shoulders."  Shakespeare 
had  apparently  read  Raleigh's  work,  as  is  evinced  from  the  following  well-known  passage: 

The  cannibals,  that  each  other  eat, 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  between  their  shoulders. 

it — is  no  longer  the  conquest  of  the  rich  land  of  El  Dorado  and  the 
possession  of  the  famed  city  of  Manoa,  where  '*ther  ar  store  of  gold 
images  of  forty-seven  hunclred  weight  and  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  each,*'  but  a  certain  mine  which  it  was  reported,  would 
^ 'swell  all  England  with  gold/'  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  he  had  lost  faith  in  Manoa  or  El  Dorado,  but  he  had 
learned  by  sad  experience  that  his  countrymen  were  disposed  to  re- 
gard these  as  too  chimerical  for  safe  business  ventures.  A  gold 
mine,  or,  that  failing,  a  plate  fleet  was  something  more  tangible  and 
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something  that  appealed  more  strongly   to    the   money-loving   but 
conservative  men  with  whom  he  now  had  to  deal.* 

If  this  mine  should  prove  to  be  all  that  Raleigh  fancied,  it  would, 
he  reasoned,  pave  the  way  for  the  next  step — the  culmination  of  his 
life  work — the  conquest  and  annexation  of  El  Dorado  to  *'the  cro\\Tie 
imperiall  of  the  Realme  of  England."  Then,  the  dreamer  dreamed, 
one  would  see  the  Queen's  dominions  ^'exceedingly  enlarged  and  the 
realm  of  England  inestimably  enriched."  Then  would  there  be  in 
London  a  ^'cont ration  house  of  more  receipt  for  Guiana  then  there 
is  nowe  in  Seville  for  the  West  Indies."  Then  would  England's 
ruler  be  the  greatest  and  richest  of  sovereigns.  Then  would  the 
Spaniards  cease  to  **  threaten  us  with  any  more  invincible  Armadas." 


THE  BURNING  OF  ST.  JOSEPH  BY  RALEIGH. 

and  then,  finally,  would  Raleigh  himself,  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
of  the  Inca  of  Manoa,  as  governor  general  of  the  great  empire  of 
Guiana,  be  in  a  position  to  def\'  the  Spaniard — that  arch  enemy  of 
his  country — and  England  would  thenceforward  be  *'unresistable 
both  on  land  and  on  sea." 

It  is  beside  my  purpose  to  follow  Raleigh  in  his  la^st  ill-starred  ven- 
ture; to  tell  how  "evil  chance  brooded  over  the  expedition  from  the 
outset";  how  dire  calamities  fell  thickly  upon  the  tempest-tossed, 

1  It  was  while  talkiug  with  Lord  Bacon  about  the  terms  of  his  commi^ion  from  King  James  that  Raleigh 
made  his  famous  reply  to  Bacon's  question:  "What  will  you  do  if  after  all  this  expenditure,  you  miss  of 
the  gold  mines?  "  "  We  shall  then  look  after  the  Plate  Fleet .  to  l)e  sure,"  "  But ,  then  you  will  be  pimt*.s." 
♦•Ah,  who  ever  heanl  of  men  being  pirates  for  millions?" 
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plague-stricken  adventurers  as  they  approached  the  shores  of  Guiana  ; 
how  the  indomitable  leader,  prostrate  ^^-ith  fever,  saw  his  strength  ebb 
from  him;  how,  after  the  death  of  liis  idolized  son,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  scheme  of  his  Ufe's  imagining;  and  how,  instead  of  wit- 
nessing the  fulfillment  of  a  long-cherished  dream,  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  complete  frustration  of  all  his  hopes;  how,  in  face 
of  the  tragic  issue  of  the  enterprise  on  which  he  had  staked  fortune, 
reputation,  life,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  dying  of  a  broken  heart;  ^  how 
he  returned  to  London  to  face  the  opprobrium  which  his  failure  en- 
tailed ;  how,  charged  with  piracy,  his  long  and  tumultuous  career  was, 
at  the  instance  of  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  finally  brought 
to  an  ignominious  close  under  the  headsman's  ax  in  Old  Palace  yard. 
'*Poor  self-befooled  Raleigh,''  writes  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  **he  left 
more  gold  in  this  miserable  country  than  he  ever  brought  away  from 
it,  for  he  gave  to  any  loquacious  chief  who  would  listen  to  his  bab- 
blings an  honest  English  sovereign — a  piece  of  ^  the  new  money,  of  20 
shillings,  with  Her  Majesty's  picture.'  It  would  have  indeed  been  well 
for  the  gallant  dreamer  if  he  had  left  Guiana  forever  to  the  sun." 

1  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  informs  her  of  their  son's  tragic  death,  he  writes  as  follows:  '*  I  pro- 
test before  the  Majestie  of  God  that  as  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  died  hart-broken  when 
they  failed  of  their  enterprise,  I  could  willingly  doe  the  like  did  I  not  contend  against  sorrowe  for  your 
aakB  in  hope  to  provide  somewhat  for  you,  and  to  comfort  and  relieve  you."— Edwards,  op.  cit.,  Vol . 
n,  p.  360. 


33272— Bull.  5—12- 
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Y  way  of  an  introduction  we  quote  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
Herbert  T.  Wade,  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  not 
literally  but  substantially: 

The  time  when  the  scientist  and  investigator  could  boast  of  his  freedom  and 
independence  and  ascribe  discoveries  to  unaided    individual    effort  has   passed, 

and  while  genius  and  intellectual 
attainments  accomplish  as  much 
a8  ever  and  are  no  less  appreciated 
and  respected,  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  to-day  the  advance  of 
science  and  exact  knowledge  can 
be  secured  in  large  part  only 
through  such  agencies  as  vast  and 
special  libraries  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  bibliographic  data,  by 
the  lengthy  search  of  hidden  ar- 
chives, by  expeditions  to  distant 
or  inaccessible  regions,  or  by  the 
construction  of  special  laborato- 
ries or  experimental  stations,  often 
with  elaborate  apparatus  and  staff 
of  trained  observ^ers  and  experi- 
menters. 

Now,  all  of  these  things 
require  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  money.  Of 
course,  much  scientific  in- 
vestigation is  being  carried 
on  by  the  teachers  in  the 
larger  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  but 
the  endowment  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  educating 
and  teaching  young  men  and  women,  and  hence  purely  experimental 
work  and  original  research  are  largely  beyond  the  scope  intended  and 
are  essentially  outside  interests. 

To  establish  an  institution  where  such  original  research  could  be 
carried  on,  and  that  under  the  most  favorable  environment  possible, 
was  the  purpose  of  that  great  philanthropist,  Mr.  Andrew  Carregie, 
whose  activities  for  the  elevation,  improvement,  and  advancement  of 
humanity  are  directed  in  more  different  channels  and  with  greater 
622 


DR.  ROBERT  S.  WOODWARD. 

President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  formerly 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  pure  science  and  professor  of  mechanics 
and  matheraatlcal  physics  at  Columbia  University. 
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practical  results  than  those  of  any  individual  or  institution  known  to 
our  times. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  the  munifi- 
cent sum  of  $10,000,000  to  found  the  institution,  and  it  was  organ- 
ized in  1902  by  the  selection  of  a  board  of  trustees  and  incorporated 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman  being  made  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  In  1904  it  was  incorporated  by  Congress  as 
*'The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,"  and  such  is  now  its  oflSi- 
cial  and  corporate  name.  The  headquarters  of  the  institution  are  at 
Washington  and  some  of  its  departments  are  located  there,  but,  aside 
from  its  administration,  there  is  no  consideration  other  than  the 
specific  needs  of  a  given  department  in  estabhshing  it  in  any  locality. 

A  paragraph  from  the  articles  of  incorporation  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  great  possibilities  and  broad  scope  of  its  activities: 

The  objects  of  the  corporation  shall  be  to  encourage  in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal 
manner  investigation,  research,  and  discovery,  and  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  in  particular  to  conduct,  endow,  and  assist  inves- 
tigation in  any  department  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  to  this  end  to  cooperate 
with  Grovemments,  universities,  colleges,  technical  schools,  learned  societies,  and 
individuals. 

In  aiding  individual  workers  of  marked  abihty  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution now  fills  a  great  need.  A  university  without  students,  it  is 
able  to  take  up  certain  lines  of  investigation  or  specific  problems  that 
seem  to  its  trustees  to  promise  results  of  importance,  pay  to  the 
workers  suflScient  salaries  to  maintain  them,  and  to  supply  them  with 
suitable  laboratories,  proper  instruments  and  apparatus,  assistants, 
and  other  faciHties.  In  other  words,  the  investigator  is  concerned 
with  no  external  cares  pr  financial  worries  or  responsibihties  during 
the  time  he  is  working  on  any  project  under  the  auspices  of  the 
institution. 

The  work  of  the  institution  is  practically  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  Prof.  Robert  S.  Woodward,  formerly  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  pure  science  and  professor  of  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matical physics  at  Columbia  University,  who  was  made  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  upon  Dr.  Oilman's 
resignation  in  1904. 

Dr.  Woodward  had  been  a  member  of  the  United  States  Lake 
Survey,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  before  taking  up  academic  work,  and 
hence  his  varied  experience  in  the  scientific  work  of  the  Government, 
his  famiharity  with  its  systematic  organization  and  wide  range,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  that  work  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States,  all  conspired  to  make  him  an  ideal  head  for  such 
an  institution. 
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The  limited  space  for  this  article  prevents  adequate  description  of 
the  work  of  the  diflFerent  departments,  but  even  a  brief  summary*  of 
its  varied  activities  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  importance 
thereof. 

The  subjects  for  investigation  are  chosen  with  the  greatest  care 
from  the  wide  range  of  scientific  activity  and  endeavor.  What- 
ever work  is  done,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  in  advance  by  compe- 
tent authority,  must  promise  to  result  in  a  distinct  addition  to 
human  knowledge. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  may  be  had  when  we  consider 
that  the  institution  is  now  working  in  cooperation  with  over  100  other 
institutions  and  through  more  than  400  individuals  each  year. 

The  principal  departments  of  the  institution  are — botanical  re- 
search, economics  and  sociology,  experimental  evolution,  historical 


THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION. 

Administration  Building  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  corner  Sixteenth  and  P 
streets,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  building  and  site  cost  ^307,870  and  was  completed  and  thrown 
open  to  the  public  December  13, 1900. 

research,  horticulture,  marine  biology,  meri(Uan  astrometry,  nutri- 
tion, solar  physics,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  work  in  geophysics. 

Obviously  little  more  than  a  reference  to  each  department  is 
possible  in  this  article. 

The  department  devoted  to  botanical  research  has  had  a  reserva- 
tion of  840  acres  set  apart  for  its  use  in  Arizona,  near  Tucson.  A 
laboratory  has  been  erected  and  the  investigators  are  there  studying 
desert  plant  life.  Other  stations  have  been  established  for  studying 
plant  life  at  Alpine  heights,  others  for  the  study  of  vegetation  in  the 
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southern  basin  of  California  and  other  arid  regions  of  North  America. 
The  influence  of  altitude  and  climatic  factors  upon  vegetation  have 
been  features  of  the  work;  also  movements  and  distribution  of  desert 
vegetation,  root  habits,  soil  and  air  temperatures  have  been  studied 
with  important  results. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  departments  is  that  devoted  to 
experimental  evolution  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  New 
York.  In  this  department  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  determine 
by  direct  observation  and  experiment  the  characteristic  relations  or 
laws  manifested  by  the  complicated  process  of  evolution  in  plants 
and  animals.     Thus  the  phenomena  of  heredity,  hybridization,  muta- 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  BIRD  LIFE,  TORTUGAS,  FLORIDA. 

In  the  Department  of  Marine  Biology  a  laboratory  is  in  operation  on  Loggerhead  Key,  Dry  Tortugas. 
Florida.  It  is  occupied  each  year  from  April  to  August,  and  problems  relating  to  the  physiology,  reac- 
tions, habits,  morphology  and  development  of  marine  life  are  studied  there.  Bird  life  goes  on  with  prac- 
tically no  disturbance  from  unnatural  forces  in  this  spot,  and  abundant  material  is  always  at  hand. 

tion,  etc.,  are  here  studied  by  substantially  the  same  methods  as 
those  applied  by  the  astronomer  to  the  stars  or  by  the  chemist  to 
inorganic  matter.  The  intrinsic  difliculties  of  these  problems  are 
great,  and  they  demand  an  ample  allowance  of  time  as  well  as  patience 
for  their  solution.  The  investigations  upon  insects  have  made  rapid 
progress,  and  they  have  proved  excellent  material  for  experiments  on 
the  influence  of  changed  conditions  of  life. 
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Experiments  in  the  biological  division  have  been  conducted  on  an 
elaborate  scale.  Many  distinct  sets  of  experiments  have  been  made 
with  poultry,  the  eggs  from  exactly  kno^^Ti  mother  and  father  having 
been  carefully  recorded.  Goats,  sheep,  cats,  etc.,  are  being  bred  and 
kept  under  observation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  as  to  evo- 
lution and  other  phases. 

From  the  more  popular  points  of  view  this  work  is  of  special  inter- 
est, by  reason  of  its  bearing  on  the  economics  of  plant  and  animal 
breeding  and  by  reason  of  the  light  it  is  certain  to  shed  on  the  laws 
of  human  heredity.  As  an  instance  we  cite  a  paper  on  **Skin  color 
in  man,''  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davenport,  which  seems  to  establish  three 
points  in  the  principles  of  heredity  as  applied  to  man:  (a)  It  is  shown 


STATION  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  EVOLUTION,  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. 

At  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  New  York,  a  tract  of  10  acres  is  under  the  cultivation  of  the  Cam^e 
Institution  for  research  in  biology,  and  especially  the  study  of  the  theory  of  heredity.  The  garden  of 
this  station  shows  on  some  stalks  of  Indian  corn  bags  used  for  guarding  ears  and  collecting  pollen  from 
the  tassel. 

that  skin  coloration  of  white  races  is  not  a  blend,  but  segregates  and 
follows  the  general  law  that  the  skin  color  of  the  children  is  not 
darker  than  that  of  their  darker  parent.  Consequently  two  blond 
parents  have  only  blond  offspring,  but  a  blond  and  a  brunette  may 
have  either  blond  or  brunette  children.  (6)  It  is  shown  that  in  crosses 
betW'Cen  Negroes  and  Caucasians  the  same  rule  holds;  that  mulattoes 
produce  '* white"  children,  but  (probably)  rarely  black,  and  that 
consequently  the  assumed  blend  of  coloration  is  not  a  permanent 
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thing,  (c)  Intensive  studies  of  about  30  albino  families  give  every 
reason  for  concluding  that  albinism  in  man,  in  opposition  to  current 
opinion,  is  really  inherited  exactly  as  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs. 

Some  idea  of  the  activities  of  the  department  of  economics  and 
sociology  may  be  had  from  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  work:  Population  and  immigration;  agriculture  and 
forestry;  mining;  manufactures;  transportation;  domestic  and  for- 
eign commerce;  money  and  banking;  labor  movement;  industrial 
organization;  social  legislation  ;  Federal  and  State  finance;  the  negro 
in  slavery  and  freedom. 

The  department  of  historical  research  is  doing  work  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  gathering  of  material  for  the  guidance  of  historians, 


THE  GEOPHYSICAL  LABORATORY,  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Five  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  devoted  to  the  grounds  and  laboratory 
of  the  geophysical  division  of  the  Institution,  and  here  the  work  of  determining  the  modes  of  formation 
and  the  physical  properties  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  is  carried  on. 

and  in  making  available  important  documents.  State  papers,  letters, 
etc.,  in  the  archives  of  various  countries. 

Among  the  noteworthy  accomphshments  of  the  geophysical  labo- 
ratory may  be  mentioned  two  that  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
general  physics  and  to  chemistry.  The  first  is  the  determinate  exten- 
sion of  the  scale  of  temperature  measures  from  about  300°  C.  to  about 
1,600°  C. — one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  the  technique  of  ther- 
mometry accomplished  in  recent  years.  The  other  is  a  determina- 
tion of  the  system  of  compounds  wliich  may  arise  in  combinations  of 
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the  three  most  imiK)rtant  oxides  entering  into  the  composition  of 
rocks,  namely,  silica,  lime,  and  alumina.  This  system  is  of  special 
e(M)nomic  interest,  since  it  includes  among  many  other  compounds 
the  hitherto  much  studied  but  baffling  Portland  cement. 

Many  other  important  investigations  are  being  made  in  this 
department,  and  no  less  than  25  publications  have  emanated  from 
the  staff  during  the  past  year.  Many  of  these  papers  have  been 
published  in  German  as  well  as  in  English. 

In  the  department  of  marine  biology  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
h)cation   specially   adapted   to   the   particular  scientific   inquiry   in 


SIXTY-INTU  REFLECTOR  WITH  CASSAGRAIN  SPECTROSCOPE  ATTACHED. 

At  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  near  Pasadena,  California,  observations  on  the  sun  are  made. 
Mount  Wilson,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Sail  Gabriel  Range,  is  5,8S6  feet  above  sea  level.  The  most 
accurate  instruments  are  installed  here,  where  the  atmosphere  is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  their  use- 
hand.  The  laboratory  has  been  established  at  Dry  Tortugas,  on  an 
island  off  the  Florida  coast.  Here  the  water  is  very  pure,  and  the 
situation  is  so  isolated  that  there  is  no  interference  from  local  fisheries, 
while  in  addition  there  is  an  abundance  of  animal  life,  and  the  station 
is  most  healthy  for  a  tropical  location.  To  this  laboratory-,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Alfred  G.  Mayer,  various  biologists 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  are  invited  during  the  spring  and 
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summer  seasons  and  every  opportunity  is  given  for  collection  and 
study,  special  facilities  being  afforded  to  study  the  pelagic  life  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  especially  that  of  the  tropical 


150-FOOT  TOWER  TELESCOPE. 

On  Mount  AVilson,  California,  an  interesting  part  of  the  equipment  is  the 
tower  telescope  for  solar  observation. 

Gulf  stream.  During  the  season  of  1910,  12  associates,  1  collector, 
and  1  artist  illustrator,  in  addition  to  the  director,  carried  on  the 
work  at  the  laboratorv. 
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Among  the  activities  of  the  department  of  meridian  astrometry 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  arduous  enterprise  of  building, 
equipping,  and  putting  into  active  operation  an  observator}'  for 
determining  positions  of  stars  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The 
observ^atory  was  built  at  San  Luis,  in  Argentina,  and  completed  in 
1 900.  Simultaneously  also  with  the  establishment  of  the  observatory, 
work  on  the  general  project  of  the  department,  namely,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  catalogue  giving  precise  positions  of  all  stars  from  the 
l)rightest  down  to  those  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  inclusive,  has  been 

continued  at  the  Dudley 
Observator3\  There  has 
already  been  issued  by  the 
institution  during  the  past 
year  a  catalogue  of  6,188 
stars. 

In  order  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  work 
done  by  the  observatory' 
staff,  the  people  of  San  Luis 
presented  a  beautiful  gold 
medal,  with  an  accompany- 
ing testimonial,  to  Prof.  R. 
H.  Tucker,  on  April  2, 1911 , 
and  also  further  compli- 
mented him  by  giving  a  pub- 
lic banquet  in  his  honor. 

Under  the  department 
of  nutrition  a  laboratory 
was  established  near  the 
Harvard  University  Medi- 
cal School,  in  Boston.  The 
building  and  grounds  cost 
about  $100,000.  Here  all 
manner  of  experiments  are 
being  conducted,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  energy  that  is  derived 
from  food  of  various  kinds.  The  nature  of  the  experiments  in- 
volves the  confinement  of  a  person  in  a  calorimeter  or  inclosed 
com})artment  for  a  given  period  and  measuring  the  carbon  dioxide, 
water  vapor,  and  heat  given  off  by  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
food  consumed  and  tlie  nature  of  the  resulting  products.  All  of 
this  represents  a  vast  amount  of  chemical  analysis,  but  the  results 
are  most  practical  and  helpful.  Prof.  F.  G.  Benedict,  who  is 
the  director  of  tlie  nutrition  laboratory,  has  recently  applied  the 
calorimetric  method  to  pathological  as  w-ell  as  normal  subjects,  and 


Photo  hy  Hnri'U-Kwintr. 

DR.  LOUIS  A.   BArp:R 

Of  the  deparlmeiit  of  research  in  terrestrial  magnetism,  Car- 
negie Institui  ion.  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  of  measuring 
the  earth.  Dr.  Bauer  recently  returned  to  Washington 
from  an  extende<i  trip  around  t'he  world  on  board  the  non- 
magnetic ship,  "C'aniegio." 
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his  investigations  promise  to  aid  materially  medical  science.  His 
tests  of  men  can  be  likened  to  the  efficiency  test  of  a  power  plant, 
where  fuel  supplied  and  its  cost  are  compared  with  the  power  pro- 
duced. In  other  words,  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  human 
organism  is  determined  and  the  food  or  fuel  best  calculated  to 
increase  its  efficiency  is  ascertained.  In  addition  to  this  work  other 
problems  of  physiological  chemistry  are  being  studied. 

It  has  long  been  the  conviction  of  astronomers  that  an  observatory 
devoted  essentially  to  the  study  of  the  sun  would  furnish  valuable 
and  interesting  results,  and  having  this  in  view  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution provided  for  this  special  work  by  the  erection  of  such  an  ob- 
servatory on  the  summit  of  Mount  Wilson,  California,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  6,000  feet,  and  about  8  miles  from  Pasadena.  The  Mount 
Wilson  atmosphere  is  of  high  quality  for  both  stellar  and  solar  work, 


THE  NONMAGNETIC  SHIP  "CARNEGIE." 

The  nonmagnetic  ship  "Carnegie."  which  on  her  first  cniise  discovered  errors  of  unexpected  inagni- 
i   tude  In  the  best  sailing  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic.    She  is  now  on  a  three  years"  cniLse  which  will 
extend  around  the  world  and  cover  an  aggregate  length  of  perhaps  UW.OOt)  nautical  miles. 

and  the  rainy  season  affords  but  slight  interruption  to  the  observa- 
tions and  to  photography. 

The  sun  is  now  almost  constantly  under  observation  from  various 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  astronomers  under  a  national  agreement  are 
recording,  b}'  photography,  its  appearance  and  its  spectrum.  Thus 
at  Mount  Wilson  daily  observations  are  being  made  with  the  photo- 
heliograph,  and  the  negatives  are  being  measured  and  studied  by 
the  observatory  staff.  One  special  aim  of  the  observatory  is  to  study 
by  reflecting  telescopes  of  large  size  problems  that  have  previously 
been  considered  in  the  light  of  observations  made  by  refractors. 
With  a  large  reflector,  not  only  is  there  greater  illumination  but  there 
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is  no  loss  by  chromatic  aberration,  and  consequently  these  instru- 
ments are  especially  adapted  to  study  the  problems  of  stellar  evolu- 
tion. The  work  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  can  be  summarized 
as  dealing  with  three  great  problems — the  study  of  solar  radiation, 
the  study  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  the  problem  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  stars  from  nebulœ. 

The  last,  but  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  departments  we 
mentioned,  is  that  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  While  this  depart- 
ment, of  which  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer  is  the  director,  has  its  headquarters 


THE  "CARNEGIE"  IN  DRESS  PARADE. 

At  Colombo  the  nonmagnetic  ship  "Carnegie"  was  dressed  in  honor  of  the  Corona- 
tion of  George  V  of  E  ngland,  June  22, 191 1.  She  is  primarily  a  sailing  craft,  brig- 
antine  rigged,  but  is  provided  with  auxiliary  propulsion  by  an  internal-combus- 
tion gas  engine. 

in  Wasliington,  yet  its  principal  laboratory  has  been  a  sailing  vessel, 
in  which  since  1905  magnetic  observations  have  been  made  over 
large  portions  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans.  These  have  been 
reduced  and  forwarded  to  Washington,  where  they  have  been  com- 
puted, and  the  results  obtained  turned  over  to  the  Hydrographie 
Office  of  the  United  States  Navy,   and  have  made  possible  new 
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magnetic  charts,  which  contain  far  more  accurate  magnetic  informa- 
tion and  supplant  other  charts  where  the  magnetic  values  were  so 
inaccurate  as  to  involve  positive  danger  to  the  mariner. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  daily  use  of  the  compass  in  exploration,  in  survey- 
ing, and  in  navigation  recognizes  the  practical  utility  of  a  magnetic  survey  of  the 
earth.  But  those  who  recognize  that  any  utilitarian  results  may  come  from  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  magnetism  and  its  cosmic  connections  are  at  present  very 
limited  in  number.  Nevertheless,  the  history  of  science  warrants  a  confident  expec- 
tation that  the  latter  results  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  of  much  greater  value  than  the 
former, 

says  Dr.  Woodward  in  his  last  annual  report,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  this  department  of  the  institution  to  make  a  complete  magnetic 
survey  of  the  earth  and  the 
coordination  of  the  mag- 
netic data  obtamed  through 
various  agencies  into  a 
mass  of  information  for  the 
use  of  students  of  magnet- 
ism. Research  in  atmos- 
pheric electricity  is  also 
being  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  this  work. 

In  addition  to  the  depart- 
ments mentioned,  about  50 
research  associates  have 
carried  on  investigations 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
institution  during  the  past 
year.  In  general,  each  of 
these  associates  has  been 
in  collaboration  with  one 
or  more  colleagues  or  as- 
sistants, so  that  the  total 
of  those  contributing  to 
this  work  has  been  upward 
of  100  investigators.  The 
range  of  their  investiga- 
tions embraced  16  distinct 
fields  of  research,  namely,  archaeology,  astronomy,  botany,  chem- 
istry, geology,  geophysics,  literature,  mathematics,  metallurgy,  mete- 
orology, paleontology,  philology,  physiology,  political  science,  terres- 
trial magnetism  and  zoology. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  activities  of  this  remarkable  institution 
will  give  our  readers  but  the  merest  glimpse  into  the  real  work  it  is 
doing.  The  value  of  this  work  to  the  world  of  exact  science  in  par- 
ticular and  to  human  knowledge  in  general  is  inestimable  even  now. 
Its  possibilities  defy  human  imagination. 


DEFLECTOR  DESIGNED  AND  CONSTRUCTED  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TERRESTRIAL  MAG- 
NETISM. 

It  is  used  for  the  determination  of  magnetic  declination 
and  horizontal  intensity  at  sea. 
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HIGHER   EDUCATION   IN 
BRAZIL. 


Up  to  the  present  time  Brazil  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
possessing  no  universities.  Scliools  of  law,  medicine,  engi- 
neering, and  otlier  professions  exist,  but  there  is  no  corpo- 
ration combining  two  or  more  of  these  faculties  under  one 
organization.  After  all,  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  Brazil 
and  other  South  American  countries  is  more  of  form  than  of  reality, 
since,  as  has  already  been  noted  in  this  series  of  articles,  even  in  the 
nations  that  retain  the  university  name  and  outward  organization, 
the  faculties  are  practically  independent  bodies. 

Professional  education  in  Brazil  is  at  present  in  a  most  interesting 
stage.     The  new  law  promulgated  in  1911  has  theoretically  made  a 


POLYTKrilNICAL  SCHOOL,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

complete  revolution  in  the  professional  schools,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  change  is  still  so  uncertain  that  it  offers  an  inviting  field  for 
prophetic  speculation.  Heretofore  the  national  schools  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  engineering  have  enjoyed  rights  and  privileges  not  unlike  the 
universities  of  the  middle  ages.  Other  schools  not  supported  by  the 
nation  might  be  granted,  by  special  enactment,  certain  privileges  and 
prerogatives,  but  such  privileges  could  be  revoked  by  the  same  power 


1  By  Dr.  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon. 
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that  granted  them.  The  national  schools  of  medióme  at  Bahia  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  of  law  at  São  Paulo  and  Recife;  of  engineering  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  enjoyed  a  prestige  that  could  not  nearly  be  attained 
by  private  or  local  schools.  Their  degrees  had  national  rights,  and 
the  conferring  of  the  doctorate  was  attended  by  all  the  pomp  and 
solenmity  of  an  ancient  university.  The  new  law,  called  a  "reforma 
de  ensino,"  abolished  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  of  these  ancient  and  aristocratic  faculties.  Their  degrees 
have  no  longer  any  more  virtue  than  those  of  the  newest  and  humblest 
school.  In  fact  all  degrees  have  been  aboHshed  as  unsuited  to  a  demo- 
cratic society.  Instead  of  the  coveted  doctorate,  conferred  with  cap 
and  gown  in  an  elaborate  ceremony,  the  graduate  now  receives  a 
simple  certificate  of  having  finished  the  presented  course  of  study. 
This  statement  entitles  him  to  the  right  to  practice  his  profession. 
Any  school,  therefore,  whether  Federal,  State,  or  private,  may  prepare 
physicians,  lawyers,  dentists,  pharmacists,  and  engineers.  The  fed- 
eral monopoly  is  gone.  For  this  reason  the  reforma  is  said  to  grant 
''freedom  of  instruction.''  TheoreticaDy,  any  sect,  society,  city,  or 
State  may  found  a  professional  school  or  university,  and  all  certificates 
of  graduation  will  have  equal  force  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  result  would  be  the  foundation  of  a 
large  number  of  nonstate  universities,  untrammelled  by  national 
regulations.  But  there  is  a  paragraph  in  the  law  that  may  tend  to 
make  professional  training  more  national  than  heretofore.  If  a 
faculty  or  university  is  self-supporting,  it  has,  under  the  new  law* 
complete  freedom.  It  can  regulate  the  length  of  its  course,  the  age 
of  its  students,  the  number  of  its  professors,  and  system  of  instruction. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  asks  and  receives  a  subvention  from  Congress, 
it  must  conform  in  the  essentials  to  the  standards  presented  by  the  law, 
such  as  length  of  term  and  order  of  studies,  and  the  professors  must 
be  appointed  by  the  Government  from  a  fist  submitted  by  the  faculty. 
This  last  clause  especially  puts  all  the  federal-aided  schools  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  as  it  is  easier  to 
receive  a  subvention  from  Congress  than  to  raise  an  endowment,  it 
seems  probable  that  instead  of  loosing  the  professional  schools  from 
the  control  of  the  central  Government,  the  new  law  will  bring  them 
into  more  direct  subjection,  and  instead  of  a  very  Kmited  number  of 
national  faculties  there  may  arise  many  more  in  different  centers,  but 
all  equally  national. 

Where  the  law  really  works  for  absolute  freedom  is  in  the  matter 
of  secondary  education.  These  schools  are  now  completely  divorced 
from  the  professional  faculties.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
coUegio  will  no  longer  admit  to  a  professional  school.  All  students 
must  pass  an  entrance  examination  fixed  and  administered  by  the 
particular  faculty.  This  poHcy  is  theoretically  correct  considering 
33272— Bull.  5—12 5 
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actual  conditions  in  Brazil,  but  it  may  result  in  the  evil  of  young  men 
studying  only  to  pass  the  entrance  examination,  and  not  with  the  aim 
of  acquiring  a  real  education.  Already  there  is  appearing  the  special 
preparatory-to-examination  school,  and  the  race  of  sldllful  tutors 
who  ^'insure''  their  pupils  against  the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  exam- 
ining board. 

The  new  law  is  outwardly  such  a  revulsion  from  previous  conditions 
and  so  foreign  in  many  respects  to  the  time-honored  traditions  of  the 
country  and  the  race,  that  its  workings  are  fraught  with  almost 
numberless  possibihties  for  good  and  for  bad.  Academic  degrees 
were  abolished  in  the  hope  of  lessening  the  intellectual  proletariate. 
To  be  a  *'  doctor,^'  whether  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  or  mathematics, 
has  long  been  a  distinct  honor  in  Brazil,  as  in  many  other  countries  of 
Europe  and  America.  Almost  every  son  of  a  well-to-do  family  sets 
this  as  his  goal,  and  if  the  young  man  did  not  himself  have  the  ambi- 
tion, the  parents  strove  to  implant  the  desire  and  fostered  it  with  all 
the  influence  of  family  pride.  In  either  case  it  was  not  with  the 
intent  that  the  young  'Moctor"  should  practice  conscientiously  his 
profession  and  in  that  way  be  a  useful  and  honorable  member  of 
society.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  doctors  of  jurisprudence 
practiced  law,  or  ever  intended  to  do  so.  A  scarcely  larger  per  cent 
of  the  doctors  of  medicine  followed  their  profession.  For  the  vast 
majority  in  all  the  schools,  the  goal  was  not  the  profession,  but  the 
gilded  title. 

The  result  was  not  merely  a  social  and  intellectual  waste,  but  a 
national  evil.  The  rich  young  American  who  pursues,  and  even 
succeeds  in  finishing  a  college  course,  may,  and  often  does,  thereby 
obtain  a  social  position.  But  his  achievement  ends  there.  The 
title  of  ** bachelor  of  arts"  implies  no  general  distinction  and  is  unused 
outside  of  college  catalogues.  Its  possessor  would  never  dare  to 
use  it  as  a  passport  to  business  or  even  less  to  politics.  Not  so 
with  the  BraziUan  ^'doctor.''  He  felt  himself  fully  capable  of 
assuming  the  most  responsible  places  in  State  and  society  from  the 
moment  the  ermine  rimmed  cap  touched  his  brow,  and  centuries  of 
tradition  justified  his  pretension.  It  seems  therefore  the  part  of 
a  democracy  to  abohsh  this  privilege,  as  it  had  abolished  others. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  Chile,  likewise,  the  title  of  doctor  does 
not  exist;  in  the  medical  profession  only  is  it  used  by  sufferance 
or  courtesy.  By  the  abohtion  of  titles,  the  stiffening  of  entrance 
requirements,  increased  severity  in  yearly  and  final  examinations 
which  can  be  controlled  by  the  appointive  power  of  the  central 
Government  to  State-aided  schools,  the  Republic  hopes  to  lessen 
the  number  of  aspirants  to  empty  academic  honors,  and  turn  the 
tide  of  young  intellect  and  energy  into  channels  of  social  and  indus- 
trial usefulness. 
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It  was  thought  also  that  the  new  law  abrogating  the  Federal 
monopoly  of  professional  instruction  and  granting  the  liberty  of 
private  initiative  would  foster  the  creation  of  complete  universities 
in  the  various  centers.  Already  there  has  been  formed  in  S&o 
Paulo  a  university  corporation,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  organization 
can  be  made  effective.  It  will  be  difficult  to  bring  the  existing 
independent  schools  into  a  single  corporation,  and  it  would  be 
unwise  to  duplicate  schools  already  in  existence.  Except  in  rare 
instances  it  is  probable  that  the  independent  faculty  will  continue 
to  be  the  rule  in  Brazil. 

At  present  there  are  a  half  dozen  centers  of  higher  education, 
all  in  the  larger  cities.     First  come  the  capital  and  S&o  Paulo,  each 


GONÇALVES  DIAS  SCHOOL,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

This  handsome  school  edlñce  in  Rio  is  surrounded  bv  a  beautiful  garden  filled  with  tropical  plants 
and  trees.  It  faces  Christovâo  Park,  and  is  one  of  {he  most  solidly  constructed  school  buildings  of 
the  capital. 

of  which  has  schools  of  law,  engineering,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry, 
with  the  large  medical  school  at  Rio.  Next,  Bahia  and  Porto 
Alegre,  with  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  Bello  Horizonte  has 
schools  of  law  and  medicine  only,  and  Recife  has  its  ancient  faculty 
of  law.  Only  the  law  faculties  of  São  Paulo  and  Recife  were  Federal 
schools,  but  under  the  new  law  it  is  probable  that  all  the  former 
independent  faculties  will  receive  Federal  subventions  and  thus 
come  under  national  direction. 

The  study  of  law  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  forms  of  higher 
instruction,  but  it  would  be  an  error  to  consider  it  primarily  a  pro- 
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fi'ssional  course.  As  in  Spanish  America,  it  is  really  a  college  of 
liberal  arts.  The  curriculum  covers  five  years  (formeriy  but  four), 
and  inclu(U*s  such  subjects  as  history,  political  economy,  history  of 
ciWlization,  finance,  sociology,  and  statistics,  in  addition  to  the 
more  technical  branches.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  law,  and  as  Brazilian  law  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  ]{oman  law,  these  courses  become  in  fact  an  exposition  of  Roman 
history,  life,  and  civilization.  Very  little  of  the  instruction  has 
direct  application  to  the  actual  practice  of  the  profession.  Moot 
courts  exist  in  the  schools,  but  neither  professors  nor  students  express 
great  confidence  in  their  utility.     In  fact  the  schools  frankly  admit 


NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SÃO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

Foiindoil  shorily  uftor  th»»  iniui^niriii  ion  of  the  Republic  in  1S.H9  by  the  governor  of  the  Stale.    The  schoo 
is  propn'ssivo  iind  wfll  (M|ni])pod,  and  has  ^'radualed  many  of  the  best  public  school  teachers  oí  Brazil. 

that  their  instruction  is  not  practical.  They  give  the  theoretical 
basis  of  the  ])rofession;  the  student  is  expected  to  acquire  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  in  tlie  office  of  an  experienced  lawyer,  the  same 
as  a  young  tloctor  finishes  liis  preparation  by  an  interneship  in  a 
hosj>ital.  Tliis  organization  of  the  law  course  and  the  fact  that  up 
to  the  present  time  there  exists  no  faculties  of  lettei-s  and  pliUos- 
ophy  explains  in  part  the  large  enrollment  in  the  law^  schools  and  the 
small  proportion  of  graduates  w4io  follow  the  profession.  It  is  a 
gentleman's  school.  It  gives  the  general  culture  that  a  w^ell-to-do 
citizen  feels  most  useful.  It  confers  social  and  poUtical  prestige. 
It  is  the  doorway  to  state  service  and  to  positions  in  the  consular 
and  diplomatic  corps. 
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Next  to  law  in  the  number  of  schools  and  students  come  the 
medical  faculties.  The  two  that  under  the  old  educational  régime 
enjoyed  the  Federal  monopoly  are  located  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Bahia.  The  latter  is  the  oldest  medical  faculty  in  Brazil  and  cele- 
brated in  1908  its  centennial.  Both  of  these  schools,  as  is  the 
general  custom,  teach  dentistry  and  obstetrics.  The  course  in 
medicine  covers  six  years,  in  pharmacy  three,  and  in  dentistry 
and  obstetrics  two.  Except  in  obstetrics  the  entrance  examination 
presupposes  the  full  secondar}'  instruction,  and  even  more.  The 
very  nature  of  medical  and  the  allied  studies  requires  much  labora- 
tory training,  and  while  theoretical  instruction  is  in  high  favor 
here,  as  elsewhere,  students  in  the  medical  faculties  receive  much 
more  practical  instruction  than  in  the  others.  Laboratory  work 
occupies  one-half  the  students  time  in  the  first  yeai*s,  while  in  the 


THE  LUIZ  DE  QUEIROZ  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  AT  PIRACICABA,  STATE  OF  SAO 

PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

last  years  clinical  and  hospital  practice  replace  in  large  measure 
lecture  room  instruction. 

In  South  American  countries  the  medical  schools  are  undoubtedly 
their  best  type  of  higher  instruction,  and  the  physician  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  best  educated  man.  His  training  is  more  practical  than  that 
received  in  other  faculties.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  develops  the 
powers  of  observation  and  judgment.  While  theoretical  instruction 
is  not  neglected  and  is  perhaps  still  overemphasized,  it  is  tempered 
with  the  practical  to  an  extent  not  usual  in  the  other  schools.  Like- 
wise, the  practice  of  the  profession  into  which  the  student  is  already 
inducted  in  the  last  years  of  the  course  in  the  hospital  makes  of  him 
a  practical  psychologist.  As  a  result  the  average  physician  is  a  man 
of  better  judgment  and  fairer  appreciation  of  actualities  than  the 
average  man  in  other  professions,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  in 
the  United  States,  the  physician  in  South  America  is  very  frequently 
called  to  positions  of  high  political  importance. 
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Notwithstanding  the  prominence  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Brazil  and  the  large  number  of  students  of  medicine  and  the  allied 
branches,  tlie  RepubHc  has  not  been  overgenerous  in  the  matter  of 
material  support.  At  Baliia,  some  years  ago,  a  fire  destroyed  a  large 
part  of  the  old  and  inconvenient  building.  While  it  did  the  irrepara- 
ble damage  of  destroying  a  valuable  library  of  40,000  volumes,  it 
necessitated  the  erection  of  a  modem  structure,  so  that  the  school  of 
Bahia  is  now  well  houseil  with  good  laboratories  and  lecture  halls- 
A  new  library'  of  15,000  volumes  has  already  been  coDected.  The 
only  disadvantage  of  the  reorganized  school  is  perhaps  its  great 
distance  from  the  hospital.  It  seemed  best  to  rebuild  the  school 
on  the  old  site  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  it  was  not  possible,  even 
if  desirable,  to  buUd  a  hospital  contiguous. 

At  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  faculty  is  housed  in  an  old  convent,  and 
while  alterations  have  been  made  in  an  effort  to  adapt  the  structure 


POLYTECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  SÂ0  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 
It  has  a  very  complete  and  modern  laboratory,  and  its  courses  of  study  are  practical. 

to  its  new  purposes,  the  building  is  neither  convenient  or  hygienic. 
Amphitheaters  have  been  constructed  in  the  ancient  patio  and  the 
congestion  can  be  readily  imagined  when  it  is  known  that  upward 
of  2,000  students  are  in  attendance.  The  Ubrary  occupies  an  old 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  triangular  plaza  on  which 
the  school  fronts.  The  reading  room  is  small  and  dark.  Only  the 
most  used  books  can  be  kept  within  easy  access.  The  great  mass  of 
the  large  and  valuable  collection  is  stored  in  gloomy  little  rooms  and 
even  in  the  basement.  Fortunately,  the  end  of  these  bad  conditions 
is  in  sight.  Congress  has  appropriated  a  sum  to  begin  the  rebuilding 
of  the  school,  and  work  is  to  commence  at  once.  The  reconstruction 
must  needs  be  done  little  by  little,  as  it  is  planned  to  retain  the  school 
on  the  present  site,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
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purpose  and  contiguous  to  the  large  city  hospital.  The  faculty 
already  possesses  one  building  which  is  relatively  new  and  essentially 
modem.  It  is  located  across  the  narrow  street  which  skirts  the  side 
of  the  old  convent,  and  is  occupied  by  the  laboratories  of  histology 
and  hygiene.  When  the  school  is  rebuilt  on  the  plan  now  proposed 
it  will  encircle  the  little  triangular  plaza  mentioned  above  and  extend 
on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  street  to  the  hospital  which  fronts  the 
bay.     The  situation  is  excellent  and  the  completed  group  of  build- 


MACKENZIE  COLLEGE,  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

An  andenominational  educational  institution  founded  in  1889  by  John  T.  Mackenzie,  of  New  York,  who 
gave  S42,000  toward  the  erection  of  the  building.  It  has  graded  and  normal  departments  and  a  self 
supporting  manual  training  school. 

ings  will  be  a  credit  to  the  nation  and  worthy  of  the  learned  faculty 
of  the  capital. 

The  second  city  of  the  Republic,  São  Paulo,  is  a  very  important 
educational  center.  Akeady  it  possesses  schools  of  law,  engineering, 
pharmacy,  dentistry,  the  beginning  of  a  faculty  of  letters,  and 
Mackenzie  College.  The  last-named  institution  is  unique  in  South 
America.  It  is  a  college  modeled  on  North  American  lines  and 
conducted  largely  by  North  Americans  who  have  lived  long  in  Sao 
Paulo  and  who  have  become  thoroughly  Brazilian  in  heart  and  inter- 
ests.    The  college  gives  a  course  in  liberal  arts  and  also  special 
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courses  in  engineering  and  commerce.     To  these  it  will  soon  add  a 
course  in  agriculture. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  university  corporation  of  São  Paulo  will 
be  to  found  a  faculty  of  medicine.  The  nucleus  already  exists  in 
the  schools  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry.  This  will  give  the  city  a 
complete  list  of  higher  and  technical  institutions  since  it  already  pos- 
sesses normal  and  commercial  schoob.  In  the  matter  of  normal 
instruction  Sao  Paulo  is  the  leader  of  all  the  Brazilian  States.  It 
possesses  both  primary  normal  schools  and  a  higher  normal  school. 
In  each  and  all  the  attendance  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the 
building.  Often  there  are  a  dozen  applicants  for  a  vacancy.  Stu- 
dents come  not  only  from  the  State  but  from  all  the  surrounding 
States  and  even  from  States  far  distant.  As  a  result  primary  instruc- 
tion in  São  Paulo  is  in  advance  of  that  in  other  parts  of  the  nation, 
and  several  States  have  sent  to  the  normal  school  of  São  Paulo  for 
expert  teachers  to  organize  and  direct  the  system  in  their  respective 
locaUties. 

In  agricultural  education  also  Sao  Paulo  has  been  in  the  vanguard 
in  Brazil.  The  department  of  agriculture  is  well  organized  and  it 
takes  special  pride  in  the  experimental  station  at  Campinas  and  the 
State  agricultural  school  at  Piracicaba.  The  latter  has  a  situation  of 
surpassing  beauty,  good  modern  buildings,  a  teaching  equipment 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  a  large  farm  of  good  land  varied  in  location, 
and  modern  farming  appliances.  What  is  more  important  still,  it 
possesses  an  active  enthusiastic  administration  and  a  good  faculty. 
The  enrollment  has  grown  steadily  in  recent  years  and  at  present 
there  are  many  more  applicants  than  can  be  received.  The  marked 
success  of  this  school  is  a  living  testimonial  to  the  advantage  of  cen- 
tralizing authority  in  educational  affairs.  Many  faculties  languish 
because  no  one  person  has,  or  can  have,  distinct  responsibility  for  the 
general  direction  of  the  institution.  Contrary  to  the  general  custom 
in  Brazil  the  director  of  the  Piracicaba  School  has  this  authority, 
being  responsible  solely  to  the  State  government.  As  a  result  he  can 
inaugurate  t>olicies  and  require  that  they  be  followed.  Things  are 
done,  not  merely  studied  and  academically  discussed.  It  is  the 
system  of  the  North  American  college  where  the  president  commands 
without  tyrannizing  and  where  he  feels  himself  personaDy  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Besides  the  capital  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  São  Paulo,  and  Bahia,  there 
are  two  other  distinctive  educational  centers  in  the  vast  territory  of 
Brazil.  At  Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  there  are  already  schools  of  law,  engineering,  and  medicine  that 
are  a  credit  to  the  nation.  This  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
enterprising  States,  and  into  it  is  flowing  a  strong  current  of  Euro- 
pean immigration.     These  schools  will  of  necessity  grow  in  numbers, 
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strength,  and  influence.  The  distance  of  Porto  Alegre  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  being  at  the  south  of  the  country,  will  tend  to  make  of  it 
a  State  center  of  universal  importance. 

Another  center  of  education  is  the  modern,  made-to-order  city  of 
Bello  Horizonte  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  old  capital  of  the 
State  was  the  mining  town  of  Ouro  Preto,  but  with  the  coming  of 
railroads,  because  Ouro  Preto  was  difficult  of  access,  the  capital  was 
removed  and  the  city  of  Bello  Horizonte  was  laid  out  on  the  checker- 
board plan  in  a  beautiful  and  healthful  site.  The  State  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  nation  and  the  new  capital  grew  rapidly,  untU  now  it 
has  to  be  ranked  among  the  important  cities  of  the  country.     Schools 


GENERAL  BITTENCOURT  INSTITUTE,  PARA,  BRAZIL. 

of  law  and  medicine  have  been  estabhshed  and  the  federal  Govern- 
ment has  just  decreed  the  removal  of  the  National  School  of  Mines 
from  Ouro  Preto  to  Bello  Horizonte,  where  it  will  stUl  be  in  close 
proximity  to  the  mining  region  and  at  the  same  time  more  accessible. 
This  school  has  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  in  BrazU  for  the 
character  and  quality  of  its  instruction,  but  on  account  of  its  remote- 
ness from  the  centers  of  population  the  attendance  has  always  been 
small  and  has  showed  no  signs  of  increasing.  When  established  in 
the  modern  and  flourishing  capital  of  the  great  mining  State  it  is 
expected  that  the  annual  matriculation  will  be  much  greater  and 
that  the  yearly  list  of  graduates,  which  in  recent  times  has  averaged 
merely  in  the  teens,  will  be  increased  many  fold. 
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rE  Andes,  as  they  extend  north  from  the  Ecuadorean  fron- 
tier into  Colombia,  separate  into  three  distinct  ranges  or 
cordilleras,  known  as  the  eastern,  central,  and  western  cor- 
dilleras. Of  these  the  central  and  western  cordilleras  are 
located  close  to  the  Pacific  coast  line  and  run  parallel  to  one  another 
in  a  very  nearly  northerly  direction.  Between  these  two  cordilleras, 
at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet,  lies  a  beautiful  valley,  possessing  a  soil 
rich  in  both  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  an  abundance  of 


MAP  OF  COLOMBIA  SHOWING  THE  CAUCA  VALLEY. 

water,  and  a  genial  climate.  This  is  the  valley  of  the  Cauca.  Nature 
apparently  has  been  most  lavish  in  making  this  spot  a  fit  abode  for 
man,  yet  its  resources  and  industries  are  to-day  in  a  singularly  unde- 
veloped state  and  the  valley  itself  little  known  to  the  outside  world. 
Tliis  condition  of  affairs  is  undoubtedly  due  largely  to  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  and  the  necessary  capital  to  develop  the  country. 
The  Cauca  Valley,  Colombia,  extends  from  about  3°  10'  north  lati- 
tude for   approximately   170  miles  in   a  northerly  direction.     Its 
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climate  is  considered  healthful,  and  though  warm,  the  average  tem- 
perature being  about  78°  F.,  it  is  free  from  the  enervating  heat  of 
the  tropics,  owing  to  its  elevation  above  the  sea  level  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  afternoon  a  gentle  and  refreshing 
breeze  generally  sweeps  through  the  valley.  The  temperature  is 
practically  uniform  from  January  to  December,  but  there  are  two 
rainy  and  two  dry  seasons,  which  are  as  follows:  January  and  Feb- 
ruary are  considered  the  dry  months.  The  rainy  season  commences 
in  March  and  extends  through  the  month  of  June;  the  dry  season 
commences  again  in  July  and  extends  through  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber; rain  falls  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December. 
As  the  towns  and  villages  are  for  the  most  part  built  in  healthful 
locations,  there  is  comparatively  little  sickness  and  some  of  the  in- 
habitants attain  a  remarkable  age. 

The  Cauca  River,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  valley,  has  its  source 
in  the  mountainous  region  to  the  south,  from  whence  it  descends  a 
mere  mountain  torrent,  receiving  in  its  way  the  waters  of  other  small 
streams  until  it  reaches  the  floor  of  the  valley  below,  and  at  a  point 
called  San  Julian  it  becomes  a  navigable  river;  winding  its  way 
through  the  valley  northward,  at  the  falls  of  Virginia,  it  ceases  to  be 
navigable  and  flows  out  of  the  valley  through  a  precipitous  mountain 
defile.  Many  miles  below  it  emerges  again  into  the  plain  and  mingles 
its  waters  with  the  Magdalena  River  and  thus  finds  its  way  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  Cauca  River  is  navigable  for  practically  the 
entire  length  of  the  valley  and  is  a  magnificent  waterway  for  navi- 
gation. It  has  as  tributaries  more  than  60  rivers  and  smaller 
streams.  Strange  to  say  none  of  the  towns  are  built  near  the  river, 
most  of  them  being  from  3  to  6  miles  distant  therefrom.  This  no 
doubt  arose  from  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  early  settlers  to  locate 
the  towns  in  healthful  districts,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  better  trans- 
portation facilities,  as  the  Cauca  during  the  rainy  season  often  over- 
flows its  banks,  leaving  pools  of  stagnant  water  when  the  flood  sub- 
sides. No  doubt  it  is  due  to  the  foresight  of  these  pioneers  that  the 
health  conditions  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  so  good. 

The  population  of  the  valley  is  mainly  of  Spanish  stock;  the  native 
tribes  were  nearly  all  exterminated  and  what  remained  of  them  was 
absorbed.  During  the  colonial  period  a  great  many  negroes  were 
brought  from  Africa  as  slaves  to  work  in  the  mines,  but  they  were 
freed  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  their  descendants 
represent  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  valley. 
They  are  mostly  small  farmers,  artisans,  and  are  employed  as  laborers 
on  Üie  plantations. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  valley  was  made  in  the  year  1535,  when 
a  force  of  Spaniards  sent  north  from  Ecuador  by  the  noted  Spanish 
officer  Don  Sebastian  de  Belacazar  to  explore  the  region  founded  a 
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town  which  they  called  Ampudia,  on  the  Jumendi  River.  After 
frequent  conflicts  with  the  natives,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
usually  victorious,  the  city  of  Cali  was  founded  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1536.  Cali  is  to-<lay  the  capital  of  the  Department  '*Del  Valle''  and 
the  town  of  chief  commercial  importance  of  the  Cauca  Valley.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  30,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  the  only  town 
in  the  valley  lit  by  electricity,  the  same  plant  furnishing  electric 
power  by  day.  Among  other  leading  towns  of  the  valley  may  be 
mentioned  Buga,  Palmira,  and  Cartago. 

In  the  Cauca  Valley  and  its  surrounding  cordilleras  are  found  depos- 
its of  gold  in  both  placers  and  quartz,  marble,  slate,  lime,  and  coal, 
all  of  which  are  at  the  present  time  unexploited  with  the  exception  of 


A  URinOK  OF  THK  B'KRROCARRIL  DEL  PACIFICO. 

some  quartz  and  placer  claims  which  are  being  worked  in  a  very 
primitive  way. 

Of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  constituting  the  floor  of  the 
valley  and  slopes  of  the  surrounding  cordilleras,  capable  of  raising  an 
infinite  variety  of  crops,  all  but  a  small  portion  is  used  as  pasture 
land.  Cattle  raising  is  the  principal  industry  and  is  said  to  be  profit- 
able, paying  25  per  cent  on  the  investment.  The  natural  pasture  or 
/agrama  común''  is  very  nutritious  and  has  excellent  staying  qualities; 
the  artificial  pastures  are  of  guinea  and  para  grass.  Lean  cattle  can 
be  purchased  at  $30  to  $35  a  head;  fat  cattle  will  bring  $50  for  a 
6-year-old  steer  and  $60  for  a  7-year-old  steer.  Much  cattle  is 
exported   to   the  neighboring  State  of  Antioquia.     The  hides   are 
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shipped  to  the  United  States  and  a  great  deal  of  leather  is  imported. 
There  are  but  few  tanneries  in  the  valley  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  in  which  very  primitive  methods  are  employed.  A  very 
fair  breed  of  horses  is  raised,  and  at  times  one  sees  some  excellent 
specimens  of  horse  flesh.  The  daily  ration  of  a  horse  is  a  cake  of 
panela  or  crude  sugar,  costing  8  cents,  after  which  he  is  turned  into  the 
pasture  for  the  night.     Horses  are  seldom  fed  on  grain. 

Hogs  and  some  sheep  are  raised,  but  in  a  very  small  way;  there  is 
no  one  engaged  in  this  business  on  a  large  scale,  though  it  would 
undoubtedly  prove  remimerative. 

A  large  amount  of  coffee  of  most  excellent  quality  is  exported 
annually  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  coffee  is  raised  for 
the  most  part  by  small  farmers  who  cultivate  a  few  acres,  there  being 
few  large  plantations.  In 
order  to  reach  railroad 
transportation  the  product 
must  at  the  present  time 
be  trarsported  by  pack 
mules  sometimes  for  many 
days,  and  yet  the  grower 
makes  his  profit,  not\vith- 
standing  the  heavy  freight 
charges. 

The  cacao  of  the  Cauca 
Valley  is  noted  for  excel- 
lence; like  the  coffee,  it  is, 
with  a  few  exceptions, 
raised  by  small  growers, 
and  is  consumed  entirely 
in  the  country,  as  the  crop 
is  rarely  sufficient  to  supply 
more  than  the  home  de- 
mand. Some  years  cacao 
imported  from  Venezuela 
by  New  York  firms  has  been 
reshipped  to  Colombia. 


THE  TUNNEL  ON  THE  PACIFICO  COLOMBIA. 


The  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico  is  a  gauge  line,  and  although  en 
gineering  here  is  not  as  a  rule  diJ 
!iav( 


ticult,  yet  several  tunnels 
e  been  built  to  facilitate  the  passage  between  the  valleys. 


Sugar  cane  from  which  sugar  and  aguardiente,  an  inferior  grade  of 
rmn,  are  manufactured,  grows  luxuriantly  and  does  not  require 
replanting.  The  only  enterprise  of  any  magnitude  engaged  in  this 
industry  in  the  valley  is  the  Cauca  Valley  Agricultural  Co.  of  New 
York,  which  owns  hacienda  La  Manuehta,  with  a  large  acreage  planted 
to  cane  and  operating  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  with  a 
capacity  of  10  tons  daily.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest,  and  in  fact 
the  only  fully  equipped  plant  in  the  entire  Republic,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  near  Bogotá.     Hacienda  La  Manuelita  is  [located  near 
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Palmira,  and  it  took  three  years  to  bring  the  machinery  over  the 
mountains  by  pack  mules  to  the  plantation. 

Indian  com  or  maize  is  still  planted  in  the  old  primitive  way  of 
dropping  the  seeds  in  holes  made  by  a  stick,  no  plowing  being  done. 
Nevertheless,  owâng  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  crop  is  usually 
abimdant. 

Ven'  little  rice  is  grown,  although  the  conditions  are  exceptionally 
favorable  for  rice  culture.  The  consumption  of  this  product  is  large 
and  a  great  deal  of  rice  is  imported  from  China  via  San  Francisco. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  on  the  slopes  of  the  cordilleras  are 
lands  on  which  wheat  of  good  quality  can  be  grown  successfully, 
though  up  to  the  present  time  none  is  raised.  Wheat  flour  is  imported 
and  is  expensive. 


CALDAS  STATION  OX  THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

This  is  at  present  the  termination  of  the  Ferrocarril  del  Paciñco,  which  runs  from  Buenaventura. 
The  train  leaves  that  seaport  at  7  a.  m.,  arriving  by  noon  at  Caldas.  If  an  early  start  Is  made  from 
here  the  next  morning,  Cali  should  be  reached  in  the  afternoon. 

With  the  abundant  water  power  which  is  to  be  had  in  the  valley, 
the  successful  operation  of  gristmills  should  be  feasible  and  would 
undoubtedly  prove  a  profitable  industry^  in  connection  with  raising 
of  wheat. 

The  Cauca  Valley  has  never  been  very  thickly  wooded  and  what 
timber  existed  has  been  cut  away  to  a  great  extent  when  clearing 
for  pasture  lands.  On  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding  mountain 
ranges  is  found  a  variety  of  hardwoods,  many  of  which  are  known 
only  by  their  local,  native  names:  The  following  are  some  of  these 
woods:  Chachajo,  Jigua,  Manteco,  Comino,  Barcino,  Chilco.  Cedar 
and  walnut  are  also  found. 
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There  being  no  sawmills,  all  lumber  must  be  hand  sawed  and 
transported  by  pack  mule;  it  is  therefore  expensive.  Some  of  the 
above  woods  are  unknown  in  the  United  States,  though  they  have  a 
beautiful  grain  which  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  A  visit  to  one 
of  the  carpenter  shops,  which  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  towns  of 
the  valley,  can  not  fail  to  prove  interesting,  as  one  sees  the  native 
woods  in  the  different  stages  of  manufacture  into  desks,  tables, 
bureaus,  etc.  ;  all  the  work  is  done  by  hand  and  the  workmanship  is 
excellent,  many  of  the  pieces  being  beautifully  hand  carved. 

The  ^'guadua"  or  native  bamboo  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  valley. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many  uses  it  is  put  to.  It  furnishes  a 
light  strong  material  for  building  and  is  used  for  fences,  no  nails 
being  required;  also  for  roofs  of  houses  instead  of  cylindrical  titles 


FINISHING  THE   LAST  PIECE  OF  GRADING  BETWEEN  JUANCHITO  AND  CALL 

This  brings  the  line  to  the  entrance  of  the  city  of  Cali,  which  is  shown  in  the  distance,  with  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Andes  Coast  Range  beyond. 

and  it  has  many  other  uses.  Guadua  always  brings  a  fair  price. 
Sometimes  rafts  made  of  guadua  and  loaded  with  produce  are  floated 
down  the  river  to  market,  where  the  entire  raft  and  its  cargo  are  sold. 
A  product  of  great  importance  in  the  Cauca  Valley  is  the  banana, 
denoting  here  the  plátano  or  plantain  as  well  as  guinea  or  eating 
banana.  The  banana  is  to  the  Caucano  what  the  potato  is  to  the  Irish- 
man and  rice  to  the  Chinaman.  It  is  claimed  that  an  acre  of  bananas 
will  in  one  year  produce  more  nourishing  food  than  any  other  product 
will  on  a  similar  area  of  ground  and  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The 
banana  is  given  little  or  no  cultivation  from  the  time  it  is  planted 
and  in  about  10  or  11  months  it  produces  a  large  bunch  or  ^'racimo" 
of  this  nourishing  fruit.  The  bananas  of  the  Cauca  are  remarkable 
for  their  size  and  delicious  flavor. 
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In  short,  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  products  of  both  the 
tropical  and  temperate  zones  that  will  flourish  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
Cauca  Valley  would  require  a  volume. 

The  price  of  land  in  the  valley  is  very  variable  and  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  market  value  of  any  particular  tract.  Transfers 
of  land  are  not  of  ver>'  frequent  occurrence  and  there  are  no  agents 
engaged  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  land.  Unimproved  land  can  be 
bought  at  $10  a  plaza  (about  1.6  acres)  in  the  more  remote  sections  of 
the  valley,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns  as  high  as  $50 
a  plaza  is  asked. 

Labor  in  the  valley  has  never  been  abundant.  Surely  the  incentive 
is  not  great  for  the  poor  man  to  engage  in  hard  physical  labor  under 
a  tropical  sun  where  he  can  with  a  patch  of  bananas,  a  little  field  of 
maize,  and  a  pig  or  two,  live  independently  with  little  or  no  efl'ort  and 


STKAMKU  ON  CAITA  RIVER,  BKTWEKN  JUAXCHITO  AND  CARTAGO,  COLOMBLV. 

raise  a  large  famil}'  besides.  The  daily  wage  of  the  peon  is  from 
40  to  50  cents  a  day,  and  he  feeds  himself.  WTien  a  great  many 
laborers  are  required  it  is  possible  to  bring  them  from  the  neighboring 
States. 

At  the  present  time  the  traveler  from  the  north,  in  order-to  reach 
the  Cauca  Valley,  must  take  passage  in  one  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  at  Panama,  for  the  port  of  Buenaven- 
tura, on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Colombia.  From  Buenaventura  the 
narrow  gauge  line  of  the  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico  will  take  him  to  Caldas 
Station,  which  is  as  far  as  this  line  is  at  present  operated.  The  traia 
leaves  Buenaventura  at  7.  a.  m.,  arriving  about  noon  at  Caldas. 
This  gives  ample  time  for  making  arrangements  for  the  transportation 
of  luggage  by  pack  mule  and  the  hiring  of  a  saddle  horse  for  the  fol- 
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lowing  morning.  If  an  early  start  is  made,  Cali  should  be  reached 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

To  reach  the  floor  of  the  valley,  the  traveler  must  ascend  to  an 
altitude  of  6,000  feet  before  the  descent  commences.  The  road  is 
maintained  in  excellent  condition  by  the  Government  and  the 
scenery  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 

At  Cali,  as  well  as  in  other  towns  of  the  valley,  hotel  accommodations 
are  to  be  had  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  day.  In  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
there  are  no  taverns  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  and  one 
must  rely  on  private  hospitality;  in  this  regard  it  must  be  said  that 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  it  granted  more  readily  nor  more 
graciously  and  one  would  have  to  travel  far  to  find  a  people  more 
courteous  and  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  stranger  from  a 
foreign  land. 


CAUCA  RIVER  AT  LA  BALSA  (ABOUT  40  MILES  ABOVE  CALI),  COLOMBIA. 

The  Cauca  Valley  has  been  badly  hampered  in  regard  to  trans- 
portation facilities.  Freight  for  export,  in  order  to  reach  the  port  of 
Buenaventura,  must  be  transported  by  pack  mule  over  the  western 
cordillera  to  Caldas  Station,  the  present  terminal  station  of  the 
Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico.  This  road  is  nearing  completion  and  will  soon 
be  in  the  floor  of  the  valley. 

The  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico  has  for  its  object  the  connecting  of  the 
Cauca  Valley  with  Buenaventura,  a  town  of  3,000  inhabitants, 
Colombia's  leading  seaport  on  the  Pacific,  410  miles  south  of  Panama. 
Buenaventura  is  located  on  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Buenaventura, 
which  is  10  miles  in  length  and  1  in  wddth,  capable  of  affording  safe 
anchorage  for  the  largest  ships.  The  Colombian  Government  is  now 
planning  extensive  improvements  in  this  harbor,  to  include  con- 
33272— Bull.  5—12 6 
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struct  ion  of  clocks  ami  erection  of  Government  buildings,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  make  Buenaventura  one  of  the  finest  seaports  of  the  Pacific. 
The  completion  of  tliis  railroad  will  furnish  transportation  for  the 
pixnlucts  of  the  Cauca  Valley  to  deep-sea  vessels  and  to  the  markets  of 
the  world.  This  line,  when  finished  and  operating  in  connection  with 
the  Canal  of  Panama,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  industries  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  entire  region. 

The  first  construction  work  on  the  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico  was 
commenced  on  the  loth  of  September,  1878,  at  the  Port  of  Buena- 
ventura, by  virtue  of  a  contract  wliich  the  Government  of  Colombia 
made  with  Mr.  Francisco  J.  Cisneros.  This  contract  called  for  a 
narrow-gauge  road  of  3  feet  in  width  with  a  grade  4  per  cent  except  in 
cases  where  the  maximum  grade  available  would  be  6  per  cent,  wdth 
rails  not  lighter  than  30  pounds  per  linear  yard. 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  CALI  FROM  SAN  ANTONIO  HILL,  AT  THE  WEST  SIDE  OF 
THE  TOWN,  COLOMBIA. 

On  July  20,  1882,  public  service  was  inaugurated  as  far  as  the 
station  of  Cordoba,  at  kilometer  20. 

In  December,  1890,  the  const  niction  work  of  the  road  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  James  L.  C^herrj-;  and  in  the  month  of  September, 
1893,  train  service  was  established  as  far  as  San  Jose,  at  kilometer  37. 
In  August,  1905,  while  Messrs.  Alfred  B.  and  Edward  H.  Mason  wore 
contractors,  kilometer  54.7  was  reached,  but  two  years  later,  in  1907, 
these  gentlemen  assigned  their  contract  to  the  Banco  Central,  and 
soon  after  a  new  contract  was  let  by  the  Colombian  Government  to 
Compafiia  del  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico,  an  incoi-poration  organized 
with  Colombia  capital,  wdth  offices  at  Bogota,  and  having  also  an  office 
in  Cali  in  charge  of  the  chief  engineer  and  director.  Under  the  new 
contract  55-pound  rails  are  required  to  be  laid  in  lieu  of  the  30-pound 
rails  formerly  used  and  a  maximum  grade  of  3  per  cent  being  allow- 
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able.  The  constmction  work  has  since  been  pushed  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  pubUc  service  is  now  maintained  as  far  as  Caldas  Station, 
from  which  point  the  ascent  of  the  cordillera  separating  Buenaventura 
from  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  really  commences,  presenting  difficulties 
of  construction  which  have  been  overcome  in  a  most  able  manner.  At 
the  point  Cresta  de  Gallo  (kilometer  135)  the  summit  is  reached,  with 
an  elevation  of  1 ,598 
meters  above  sea 
level.  From  this 
point  the  descent 
to  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Cauca 
commences,  and  at 
the  town  of  Yumbo 
(kilometer  158)  the 
floor  of  the  valley 
will  be  reached. 
The  route  of  the 
road  has  up  to  this 
point  passed 
through  regions 
varying  much  in 
character,  the  low- 
lands of  the  Pacific 
slope  of  the  cordil- 
leras being  clad  in 
the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  the  tropics 
and  suitable  for 
rubber,  cacao,  ba- 
nana, etc.,  and  as 
higher  elevations 
are  attained  a  sec- 
tion is  reached 
where  coffee,  wheat, 
potatoes,  and  other 
products  of  the 
Temperate  Zone  are 
flourishing.  From 
Cresta  de  Gallo  to  Yumbo  the 
deposits  of  coal  and  lime. 

The  construction  work  is  now  reaching  the  simimit  of  the  range 
between  Buenaventura  and  Cali.  At  the  end  of  the  present  year  it  is 
hoped  to  complete  the  road  as  far  as  Yumbo  in  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
and  in  Juty  of  the  coming  year  the  town  of  Cali,  at  kilometer  173,  will 
be  reached  if  the  plans  of  the  director  are  realized. 


CHURCH  TOWER  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALI,  C0L0MBL\. 

route  of  the   road  passes  through 
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From  Cali  the  road  will  be  extended  to  Palmira,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Cauca  River,  which  will  be  crossed  by  a  bridge  80  meters  long. 
This  part  of  the  road  will  tap  one  of  the  richest  sections  in  the  valley, 
and  connections  can  be  made  ^âth  the  steamers  which  ply  up  and 
down  the  Cauca  River,  thus  affording  additional  transportation 
facilities. 

At  Palmira  (kilometer  200)  ynü  be  the  terminus  of  the  road  as 
originally  project^. 

The  CMa.  del  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico  recently  secured  from  the 
Colombia  Government  an  option  for  a  concession  permitting  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  Palmira  to  Cartago,  an  important  town 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  valley.  The  length  of  this  divi- 
sion will  be  about  150  kilometers. 

A  still  more  important  undertaking,  now  under  consideration,  is 
the  connecting,  by  a  railroad,  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  Valleys. 


THE  CALI  RIVER,  IN  FRONT  OF  CALI,  COLOMBIA. 

A  preUminar}^  survey  has  been  made  by  this  route,  wliich  is  said  to 
be  practicable  and  presents  no  great  engineering  difficulties.  If  the 
plan  of  the  original  surve}"  is  adopted,  the  line  of  this  road  will 
extend  from  Ibague  and,  follomng  the  course  of  the  rivers  Cuello, 
Amaime,  and  Bermillón,  will  cross  the  central  cordillera  and  descend 
in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Calarcá,  which  is  located  in  the  fertUe 
valley  of  the  Quindio,  from  whence  it  will  extend  to  the  Cauca  River. 
There  is  now  in  operation  a  steam  tramway,  which  carries  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  and  makes  several  trips  daily  from  Cali  to  Juan- 
chito,  an  important  sliipping  point  on  the  Cauca  River.  This  line 
is  6J  kilometers  in  length  and  has  an  equipment  of  2  locomotives, 
4  passenger  coaches,  and  6  freight  cars.  It  will  eventually  be 
extended  to  the  east  side  of  the  Cauca  and,  parsing  through  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  the  valley,  will  have  Candelaria 
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as  its  terminus.  At  Juanchito  this  road  connects  with  the  river 
steamers  of  the  Compañia  de  Navigación  del  Rio  Cauca.  This  com- 
pany was  organized  in  1904  with  local  capital;  it  owns  and  operates 
3  steamers,  2  of  65  tons  and  1  of  30  tons,  which  ply  between  Juan- 
chito and  Pereira,  an  important  point  on  the  Cauca  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  valley.  These  steamers  carry  both  freight  and 
passengers. 


JUANCHITO  MARKET. 
Loading  animals  from  bolsa  or  bamboo  rafts  on  Cauca  River,  Colombia. 

The  Cauca  Valley  maintains  commercial  relations  with  United 
States,  France,  England,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Belgium,  and  imports 
from  these  countries  cloths,  wearing  apparel,  hardware,  machinery, 
paper,  perfumes,  drugs,  wines,  Uquors,  etc. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  completion  of  th«  rail- 
road from  Buenaventura  to  Cali  will  surely  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Cauca  Valley.  Its  products  will  then  be  in  the  reach 
of  the  markets  of  the  world  and  its  undeveloped  resources  and  latent 
industrial  possibilities  will  present  an  attractive  field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital. 
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SO  many  columns  of  type  liave  been  devoted  to  the  opportunities 
for  work  in  Latin  America  that  the  opportunities  for  play 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked. 
^' All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy"  is  an  adage 
which  translatif  most  readily  into  Spanish.  Therefore,  the  stranger 
in  Uniguay  should  not  be  surprised  when  he  finds  himself  in  one  of 
those  atmospherically  care-free,  do-notliing,  dolce  far  niente  playsites 
that  call  to  the  tired  the  world  over. 

Los  Pocitos  (the  wells),  a  suburb  of  Montevideo,  is  such  a  playsite. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  barren  hillside  of  sand  waste  rolling  down  to 


A  PRIVATE  RKSIDENCE  AT  LOS  POCITOS,  URUGUAY. 

the  gently  breaking  waves  of  the  sea.  To-day  the  broad  Avenida 
de  Brazil,  flanked  by  many  impressive  homes  of  the  wealthy,  leads 
over  the  hill,  and  riglit  from  the  line  of  the  breakers  there  rises  a  hotel 
structure  which  merits  the  much-abused  adjective  ''magnificent." 

The  story  of  the  suburb  is  simple.  Some  men,  foresighted  in  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Montevideo,  acquired  this  land  where  the  city 
was  gratlually  creeping  seaward,  developed  and  exploited  it  in  the 
most  modern  acceptance  of  those  terms  with  a  result  that  has  given 
to  Uruguay  a  most  delightful  seaside  cHy. 
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I  By  Granville  Fortesfcue,  of  Pan  American  Union  Staff. 
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Xot  only  does  the  lure  of  Los  Pocitos  tempt  the  tired  Montevidean 
to  the  enjoyment  of  surf  baths  and  sea  breezes,  but  Ukewise  the  jaded 
worker,  weary  with  the  heat  of  Buenos  Aires,  seeks  rest  and  refresh- 
ment here.  The  Ufe  is  a  happy  one.  Much  the  same  as  that  led  in 
the  many  seaside  summer  cities  of  the  north.  Yet  there  is  just 
enough  of  what  is  termed  ''local  custom''  to  make  existence  here  in 
a  way  distinctive. 

After  the  manner  of  the  Latin  peoples  there  are  sharp,  social  dis- 
tinctions of  time.  The  días  de  moda  (smart  days)  are  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays.  No  Montevidean  with  what  are  called  social  aspira- 
tions would  think  of  journeying  out  to  tliis  happy  breathing  place 
save  when  the  calendar  marked  Martes  or  Jueves,  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  on  th^e  two  days  there  are  seen  weekly  reunions,  after- 
noons and  evenings,  on  the  great  pier  that  cuts  the  sea  from  the 
very  front  of  the  hotel.  And  what  inspiriting  '^ parties"  they  are, 
these  reunions.  The  Uruguayan  world  and  his  sweetheart — an 
artistic  inspiration  of  flashing  black  eyes  and  blacker  hair — are  present. 
Up  and  down  they  pass,  treading  and  retreading  the  long  sides  of  the 
pier,  smiUng,  talking,  laughing,  joking,  gesticulating,  in  a  whirl  of 
inconsequent  irresponsibility.  The  music  of  a  valiant,  hard-working 
band  is  drowned  in  the  chorus  of  voices,  so  that  they  become  a 
pantomimic  orchestra. 

A  never-quiet  stream  of  well-dressed  men  and  women  pours  in  and 
out  the  channels  between  the  many  tables  ranged  on  the  broad,  long 
veranda  of  the  hotel.  Around  each  table  are  gathered  groups,  all 
watching  the  incidents  of  the  promenade  while  sipping  '* refrescas." 
Have  you  ever  seen  Manhattan  Beach  in  the  time  of  its  glory  on 
Sunday  night?  Transfer  the  scene  to  a  tropical  setting,  crowd  it 
with  a  cast  picked  from  among  the  descendants  of  the  best  race  Spain 
has  produced,  costume  all  in  the  last  word  of  fashion,  then  you  con- 
ceive Pocitos  on  the  night  of  a  día  de  moda,    - 

Naturally  here  is  the  opportunity  of  romanx^e.  Uni  flirtations  are 
carried  on  strictly  under  the  eye  of  some  elderly  chaperone — generally 
the  mother  or  an  aunt — and,  in  parliamentary  phraseolgy,  are  never 
inaugurated  without  official  sanction  from  Irigher  authority.  It  is 
not  rare  that  a  youth  and  his  sweetheart  carry  on  a  long  colloquy  of 
gallant  compUments  with  sweet  rejoinders,  all  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  mother  and  the  envious  orbs  of  six  younger  sisters. 

This  method  of  approved  flirting  would  prove  nonplussing  to 
Anglo-Saxon  swains,  yet  Cupid  empties  a  full  quiver  at  these  gather- 
ings. The  scene,  typical  of  the  gregarious  instinct  in  human  nature, 
continues  till  after  midnight.  Then  the  music  halts,  the  crowd  melts, 
the  lights  fail,  and  the  pier  is  given  over  to  the  darkness. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  typical  social  gather- 
ings are  the  sole  attraction  of  Pocitos.  No,  the  early  rising  guest  of 
the  hotel — and  the  late  riser  also,  for  bathing  goes  on  all  day — will 
surely  be  tempted  to  a  dip  in  the  surf.  As  is  the  continental  custom, 
the  sexes  are  divided  in  the  surf,  the  long  pier  curtains  the  men's 
from  the  women's  beaches.  During  the  season  the  white  sands  are 
lined  with  gay-colored  tents  and  marquees  which  serve  as  dressing 
rooms. 

The  custom  of  ''mixed  bathing,"  however,  is  rapidly  superseding 
the  old  idea,  and  family  parties  are  now  common  sights  in  the  surf. 
After  the  sea  bath  the  sun  bath  in  the  sand.  The  semi  tropic  sun 
soon  turns  limbs  to  tan  that  would  be  the  envy  of  those  North 
American  youths  who  spend  so  many  hours  sprawled  on  the  sea- 
shore acquiring  an  Indian  coloring. 

The  hotel  at  Pocitos,  as  well  as  the  one  at  Ramirez,  is  the  most 
delightful   place   for   luncheon   or   dinner.     Especially   during   the 


THE  HOTEL  AT  LOS  POCITOS,  URUGUAY. 

Delightfiil  In  every  way,  this  hostelry  provides  all  the  convenienoes  and  luxuries  demanded  by  the 
modern  traveler.    This  view  is  taken  from  the  landward  face. 

warmer  months  the  cool  of  the  long  stone  veranda  with  a  vista  of 
the  sea  makes  for  a  most  attractive  place  to  assemble  with  congenial 
companions. 

At  Ramirez  the  hotel  Parque  Urbano  presents  what  reporters 
are  wont  to  call  a  *' brilliant  scene''  each  night.  Here  under  the 
sparkling  lights  a  hundred  small  tables  shine  with  napery,  glass, 
and  silver.  The  well-dressed  men  and  women  seated  around  them 
add  animation  to  the  scene,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  have 
nature  and  man  so  well  collaborated  in  producing  a  temple  more 
worthy  the  disciples  of  Epicurus. 

In  this  hotel  there  are  also  provided  those  opportunities  for  testing 
fortune  which  have  made  Monte  Carlo  famous.  Sunday  nights, 
following  an  afternoon  spent  at  the  races,  the  members  of  the  smartest 
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Uruguayan  society  forefather  here.  The  taste  shown  by  the  women 
in  dress— they  ali  confonn  to  the  latest  decree  of  fasliion — marks 
the  distmction  of  the  wearers. 

The  adjective  "aristocratic"  is  well  suited  to  the  crowd  dinmg 
before  the  great  hotel,  and  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  can  be  found 
a  more  decorous  and  distinguished  assemblage. 

A  visit  to  these  two  popular  sites  given  over  to  pleasure  proves 
that  the  Montevidean  thoroughly  enjoys  life's  gayeties. 

^Vs  already  mentioned  some  of  the  finest  residences  have  been 
recently  built  in  Pocitos.  Here  the  broad  streets  Uned  with  trees, 
the  well-kept  gardens  that  surround  the  houses,  and  the  impressive 
character  of  the  houses  themselves  are  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  the  prosperity  of  Uruguay. 

The  Montevideans  take  great  pride  in  their  handsome  city  and 
justly  so.  The  situation  of  the  capital  on  a  promontory  slightly 
al)ove  the  level  of  the  neighboring  waters  makes  it  possible  to  vary 
the  usual  scheme  of  municipal  development.  That  the  authorities 
are  alive  to  this  possibility  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  ambitious 
plan  of  the  city  improvement  now  progressing.  A  broad  avenue, 
planned  in  keeping  \^âth  the  most  modem  models,  is  being  laid 
around  that  semicircle  of  the  city's  limits  which  give  on  the  sea. 
This  avenue  is  to  be  called  *'La  Rambla.''  It  will  connect  Pocitos 
and  Ramirez,  and  promises  to  be  a  picturesque  driveway  unsurpassed 
in  any  other  part  of  South  America. 

The  contract  for  building  the  thoroughfare  has  been  given  to  an 
English  company. 

The  South  American  tourist  is  always  astonished  at  finding  that 
life  follows  the  newest  grooves  in  Montevideo.  Coming  with  the 
vaguest  conception  of  what  this  little  Republic  holds  of  interest, 
the  discovery  of  the  unexpected  doubles  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
there.  If  he  be  a  "Norte  Americano"  he  will  find  a  group  of  his 
countrymen  strongly  enthusiastic  over  the  future  of  '*La  Banda 
Oriental" — the  old  name  of  the  nation — and  if  he  can  delay  a  week 
in  the  luxury  of  Ramirez  or  Pocitos,  it  will  long  remain  a  well- 
remembered  delightful  break  in  his  journey. 
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THERE  is  a  keen  satisfaction  in  the  ability  to  continue  the  series 
of  '  *  Prominent  in  Pan  American  Affairs,  "  since  it  is  one  of  the 
convincing  evidences  of  the  constant  growth  of  interest  in 
V  Latin  American  aflFairs  by  able  and  influential  men.  The 
pleasure,  however,  is  somewhat  tempered  by  the  sad  duty  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  record,  from  time  to  time,  the  losses  sustained  by 
Pan  America  through  the  death  of  ardent  friends  and  energetic 
workers  for  the  cause  of  better  understanding  and  stronger  social  and 
conmiercial  ties  between  the  Americas. 

Since  the  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  last  group  in  this  con- 
tinued series,  the  grim  hand  of  death  has  placed  its  fatal  touch  upon 
several  prominent  sons  of  America.  The  stem  reaper  which  respects 
neither  rank  nor  station,  but  strikes  indiscriminately,  has  invaded  the 
domains  of  public  life  and  has  this  time  caused  its  bereaving  influence 
to  be  felt  in  the  progressive  and  potent  fields  of  statesmanship,  jour- 
nalism, and  science.  It  has  removed  from  careers  of  usefulness  and 
activity,  during  the  past  few  months,  a  prominent  statesman  and 
economist  of  Brazil  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Joaquim  Murtinho;  the  fields 
of  geography  and  studies  of  native  conditions  in  Mexico  will  no  longer 
enjoy  the  advancing  work  of  Dr.  Antonio  Garcia  Cubas;  journalism, 
too,  has  suffered  a  severe  blow  in  the  death  of  Señor  José  Paz,  a  pio- 
neer in  newspaper  circles  of  Latin  America  and  proprietor  of  La 
Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
dailies  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere;  the  passing  away  of  William  Law- 
rence Merry,  former  United  States  minister  to  Costa  Rica,  is  a  source 
of  sorrow  to  the  hosts  of  friends  that  Mr.  Merry  had  made  at  his  various 
posts  during  his  long  term  of  service  in  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  sudden  demise  of  United  States  Congressman 
David  J.  Foster  a  short  time  ago  came  as  a  distinct  shock  to  officials 
and  diplomatic  representatives  at  Washington;  for  during  his 
service  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  late 
Congressman  had  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  for  his 
liberal  policies  and  generous  support  of  every  movement  affecting 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  w^ith  foreign  countries,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Latin  American  Republics. 

Dr.  Joaquim  Mltitinho,  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  prominent 
men  in  the  public  life  of  Brazil,  was  bom  in  Cuyaba,  State  of  Matto 
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Grosso,  in  1S48,  and  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  November  19,J1911.  He 
received  a  liberal  education,  studying  m  the  faculties  of  engineer- 
ing, law,  and  medicine.  It  was  in  the  science  of  medicine,  how- 
ever, that  he  attained  high  professional  achievement.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  foreigners  admitted  to  that  exclusive  homeopathic  medical 
scoiety,  the  Hahnemanians,  of  New  York,  and,  in  fact,  for  a  number 
of  years  was  the  only  South  American  honored  with  membership 
in  that  organization. 

Patriotic  and  broad  in  his  views.  Dr.  Murtinho  entered  the  political 
field  and  soon  won  not  only  national  prominence  but  international 
recognition.     He  served  in  the  President's  Cabinet  as  minister  of 


DR.  JOAQUIM  MUUTINHO. 


pubUc  works,  and  later  as  minister  of  the  treasury.  In  this  latter 
capacity  he  displayed  remarkable  constructive  ability  in  rehabilitat- 
ing the  finances  of  Brazil  and  establishing  that  rich  and  powerful 
Republic  on  a  safe  and  progressive  highway  of  fijiancial  credit.  Dur- 
ing his  incumbency  as  minister  of  the  treasury  Brazil  was  passing 
tlu-ough  a  delicate  financial  crisis  which  was  threatening  the  credit  of 
the  nation.  Dr.  Murtinho  took  the  situation  in  hand,  assembled  the 
chief  creditors,  and  through  a  liberal,  practical  policy,  effected  a  read- 
justment of  the  national  finances,  concluded  satisfactory  terms  with 
the  creditors,  and  negotiated  a  loan  for  a  funded  debt  with  the  Roths- 
child bank  of  London.     The  skill  with  which  he  accomplished  this 
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new  financial  régime  gained  for  him  the  applause  and  commendation 
of  financiers  and  economists  throughout  Europe  and  America. 

As  a  Pan  American,  Dr.  Murtinho  occupied  a  unique  position  in 
his  country.  He  manifested  continual  interest  in  all  things  Ameri- 
can, and  directed  his  best  efforts  and  energies  in  bringing  about  closer 
intercourse  in  commerce  and  trade  as  well  as  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
between  his  country  and  the  other  American  RepubUcs.  When  the 
call  for  delegates  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference,  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  was  issued,  it  was  most  natural,  therefore,  that 
Brazil  should  have  selected  Dr.  Murtinho  to  head  its  delegation  to  that 
important  gathering. 

Antonio  García  Cubas,  whose  death  occurred  on  Tuesday, 
February  13,  1912,  was  bom  July  24,  1832,  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
He  began  study  looking  toward  engineering  in  the  year  1845,  although 
not  actually  taking  the  degree  of  engineer  until  1865.  His  technical 
studies  were  pursued  in  the  Colegio  de  San  Gregorio,  the  Minería 
(School  of  Mines),  and  the  Academia  de  San  Carios,  but  he  was 
repeatedly  interrupted  by  appointments  of  importance  and  by  pubhc 
commissions.  In  1853  he  published  a  general  map  of  the  Mexican 
Republic.  In  1865  he  served  on  the  Scientific  Commission  of 
Pachuca.  In  1866  he  did  the  leveUng  for  the  Mexican  Railway  to 
Tulancingo.  He  published  his  first  atlas  in  1857;  in  1863  his  carta 
general  (general  map);  in  1876  his  carta  administrativa  (adminis- 
trative map);  in  1878  his  carta  orohydrográfica  (orographie-hydro- 
graphie map),  still  perhaps  the  best  maps  of  Mexico  of  their  kind. 
In  1882  his  great  atlas,  geográfico,  estadístico,  y  pintoresco  de  la 
República  Mexicana  (Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Picturesque  Atlas 
of  the  Mexican  Republic)  was  pubUshed.  In  addition  to  these  and 
other  equally  important  scientific  works.  Señor  García  Cubas  has 
written  various  school  books  in  geography  and  history. 

The  work  of  Señor  García  Cubas  has  received  wide  and  well- 
deserved  recognition.  He  was  a  member  of  the  geographical  socie- 
ties of  Paris,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and  Rome.  He  received  scores  of 
medals  and  diplomas  and  also  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
his  own  country  he  was  a  member  of  all  the  scientific  societies,  but 
was  naturally  most  interested  in  the  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geografía 
y  Estadística  (the  Mexican  Society  of  [Geography  and  Statistics). 
He  was  ever  active  in  movements  for  public  advancement,  and  among 
many  results  of  his  interest  we  may  mention  the  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Dr.  José  C.  Paz,  proprietor  of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires,  one  of 
the  representative  and  best-known  newspapers  of  South  America, 
died  in  France,  Sunday,  March  10,  1912,  at  the  age  of  69,  after  a 
rather  short  illness  which  at  first  did  not  seem  to  be  fatal. 
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Dr.  Paz  had  perhaps  done  as  much  as  any  one  man  to  attract  the 
attention  to  modern  Argentina,  its  tremendous  resources,  its  ambi- 
tion, and  to  the  fact  that  his  native  country  was  in  the  van  of  the 
progressive  nations  of  the  worid.  La  Prensa,  the  famous  daily 
newspaper  pubHshed  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  he  founded  and  which 
be^an  as  a  modest  sheet  in  1869,  to-day  has  a  circulation  approaching 
150,000,  about  one-third  of  which  is  distributed  outside  of  the  capital 


DR.  ANTONIO  GARCÍA  CUBAS. 


and  into  every  country  of  South  America.  In  addition  to  the  fame 
and  honor  of  founding  and  editing  this  great  newspaper,  Dr.  Paz 
twice  represented  his  country  as  ambassador  to  Paris.  As  he  was  by 
profession  a  lawyer,  liis  knowledge  of  international  law  was  very 
great,  and  he  made  use  of  tliis  experience  in  his  public  writings.  He 
had  also  been  a  soldier  and  fought  beside  Gen.  Mitre  in  one  of  the 
local  disturbances.     Ilis  only  surviving  son,  Ezequiel  Paz,  has  for 
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some  years  been  the  practical  head  of  the  paper,  the  father  maintain- 
ing a  permanent  residence  in  Paris.  The  death  of  such  an  earnest, 
hard-working,  intellectual  man  is  a  loss  for  Argentina,  which  is 
deeply  mourned  there  as  well  as  over  the  entire  world. 

William  L.  Merry,  who  for  almost  15  years  served  as  United 
States  minister  to  Costa  Rica,  recently  died  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
Born  in  New  York  in  1842,  he  early  in  life  became  interested  in  navi- 
gation, and  up  to  1874  was  captain  of  various  steamships  engaged  in 
Pacific  coast  trade.  He  then  accepted  the  position  of  general  agent 
on  the  Nicaraguan  Isthmus  for  the  Central  American  Transit  Co. 
and  North  American  Steamship  Co.     This  post  he  occupied  for  three 


years,  when  he  resigned  to  become  the  agent  at  Panama  for  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Co.  While  at  these  places  Mr.  Merry  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  transportation  problems,  expe- 
dient water  routes,  rate  and  tariff  questions,  and  published  several 
articles  giving  the  results  of  his  study  and  observation.  Returning 
to  the  States,  Mr.  Merry  settled  at  San  Francisco,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  shipping  industry.  Ilis  prominence  won  for  him  election  to 
the  position  of  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  seven  years.  Nicaragua  honored  him  with  an  appointment  as 
consul  general  of  that  country  on  the  Pacific  coast.     In  1897  Mr.  Merry 
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was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador.  The  rapid  growth  of  com- 
mercial and  social  intercourse  between  these  Central  American 
countries  and  the  United  States  soon  made  it  expedient  that  distinct 
diplomatic  representatives  be  accredited  to  each  of  them,  and  Mr. 
Merry  was  retained  as  minister  to  Costa  Rica,  which  post  he  held 
until  his  retirement  in  the  summer  of  1911. 


WILLIAM  L.  MERRY. 


David  Jounson  Foster,  who  died  suddenly  at  his  residence  in 
Washington  on  March  20,  1912,  was  born  in  Barnet,  Vermont,  on 
June  27,  1857.  He  was  graduated  from  the  St.  Johnsbury  Academy 
in  1876  and  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1880.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1883  and  practiced  law,  at  the  same  time  occupying  impor- 
tant public  offices;  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  which 
began  in  1901,  and  served  his  State  consecutively  until  the  time  of 
his  death.     Mr.  Foster  was  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
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always  took  a  special  interest  in  the  Latin  American  Republics,  for 
which  he  had  a  wholesome  friendship.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
commission  representing  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  the  celebration  of  the  first  centennial  of  the  independence 
of  the  Mexican  Republic  at  the  City  of  Mexico  in  September,  1910, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  Mexico,  Gen.  Diaz  among  the  number.     His  sudden  death  wdll 
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DAVID  J.  FOSTER. 


be  felt  not  only  by  his  many  friends  in  the  United  States,  but  by 
those  in  I^atin  America  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

Of  the  large  number  of  men  who  are  to-day  putting  forth  their  best 
efforts  and  abilities  in  fostering  closer  relationship  between  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  there  are  published  here  the  portraits  and  biographical 
sketches  of  Dr.  Jorge  Boyd,  counselor  of  the  Legation  of  Panama  at 
Washington,  who  is  one  of  the  younger  diplomats  of  Latin  America 
accredited  to  this  country  and  has  become  a  popular  member  of  the 
33272— Bull.  5—12 7 
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social  set  at  the  capital;  Julius  G.  Lay,  United  States  consul  general 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  who  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  in 
increasing  the  commerce  between  these  two  countries;  of  Frederick 
J.  V.  Skiff,  director  in  chief  of  foreign  and  domestic  participation 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  San  Francisco  in  1915;  and  of  Frederic  J.  Haskin,  author  and 
journalist,  whose  large  correspondence  with  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  has  been  an  important  factor  in  spreading  instructive 


DR.  JORGE  BOYD, 
Counselor  of  the  Legation  of  Panama  at  Washington. 

and  interesting  information  on  subjects  dealing  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic activities  of  Latin  America. 

Dr.  Jorge  Boyd,  counselor  of  the  legation  of  Panama  at  Wash- 
ington, has  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country  for  a  number 
of  years.  His  return  to  the  legation  here,  after  an  extended  absence 
of  service  at  other  posts,  is  gratifying,  as  Dr.  Boyd  is  one  of  the 
popular  younger  diplomats  and  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends  at  the 
capital.  Dr.  Boyd  received  his  academic  training  at  the  Univei-sity 
of  Penns^dvania,  and  later  studied  law  with  the  faculty  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Paris.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  Panama 
in  1903  and  served  at  the  post  in  Washington  until  1907.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Legation  of  Panama  at  London.    He  has  also 
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served  at  Brussels,  The  Hague,  and  Paris.  Dr.  Boyd  was  accorded 
the  distinction  of  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  represent 
his  country  at  the  coronation  ceremonies  of  King  George  V,  of  Eng- 
land. He  now  returns  to  the  United  States  in  the  capacity  of  con- 
sulting counselor  of  Panama  in  connection  with  the  boundary  ques- 
tion with  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

One  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  Latin  American  division  of  the 
United  States  consular  service  is  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  at  this  post 


Photo  by  Harrls-Ewlng. 

JULIUS  G.  LAY, 
U.  S.  Consul  General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Julius  G.  Lay  is  the  consul  general.  Born  in  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  August  9,  1872,  Mr.  Lay  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  city  and  New  York.  He  then  entered  the  con- 
sular service  as  clerk  at  Ottawa,  and  after  four  years  of  faithful  and 
promising  work  he  was  promoted  to  vice  and  deputy  consul  general 
at  Ottawa,  September  1,  1893.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Lay  was  made 
consul  at  Windsor,  Ontario.     From  this  post  he  was  further  advanced 
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to  the  position  of  consul  gjeneral  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  then  transferred 
to  a  similar  post  on  October  3,  1904,  at  Canton,  China,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  The  next  four  years  Mr.  Lay  served  as 
consul  general  at  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  until  his  transfer 
to  his  present  post  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
geographical  distribution  of  assignments  which  have  fallen  to  Mr. 
Lay;  Canada  in  the  north,  China  in  the  Orient,  Europe  in  the  Occi- 
dent, and  now  BrazU  in  the  south.     These  vááe  and  far-apart  posts 


FREDERICK  J.  V.  SKIFF, 

Director  In  chief  of  foreign  and  domestic  participation  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

nave  afforded  him  a  splendid  opportunity  of  studjdng  the  commercial 
conditions  of  each  important  section  of  the  world.  This  opportunity, 
coupled  with  Mr.  Lay's  energetic  and  progressive  spirit,  has  made 
him  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign 
countries. 

Frederick  James  Volney  Skiff,  is  the  director  in  chief  of  foreign 
and  domestic  participation  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Liternational 
Exposition  which  is  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  in  1915,  and  which, 
according  to  present  indications,  will  be  one  of  the  most  notable  inter- 
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national  exhibitions  which  has  ever  been  held.  The  directors  of  the 
great  enterprise  are  desirous  that  each  nation  should  be  represented 
by  a  display  worthy  of  its  progress  and  development,  and  it  is  already 
predicted  that  the  Latin-American  countries  wUl  occupy  an  important 
and  prominent  place  among  the  world's  exhibits. 

Mr.  Skiff  is  generally  known  by  reason  of  his  activities  at  the  various 
expositions  that  have  been  held  in  this  country  and  Europe.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  this  responsible  post,  Mr.  Skiff  was  director 
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FREDERIC  J.  IÎASKIN, 
Prominent  journalist  and  newspaper  correspondent. 

of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Chicago.  He  has  also 
been  appointed  commissioner  general  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  Japanese  Exposition  to  be  held  in  1917. 

Born  in  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  he  early  in  life  entered  the  news- 
paper field  and  served  on  the  leading  newspapers  of  this  country.     He 
is  a  doctor  of  laws  of  the  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  and  of 
the  George  Washington  University,  and  master  of  arts  of  the  Colo 
rado  College. 
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Among  the  great  exhibitions  and  worUI's  fairs  in  which  Mr.  Skiff 
participated  in  responsible  capacities  may  be  mentioned  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893,  Paris  Ex|X)sition  in  1900,  Turin  Exposition 
of  1902, 1'ni versal  Exposition  at  St.  Ix)uis  in  1904.  His  services  were 
of  exceptional  merit  and  ability  and  have  won  for  him  various  orders 
and  decorations  from  Germany,  France,  Japan,  Belgium,  Austria, 
China,  Italy,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  other  foreign  Govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Skiff  is  a  member  of  the  National  Education  Association,  mem- 
ber and  ex-president  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums,  and  has 
always  evinced  the  keenest  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  remark- 
able advances  made  by  the  Latin-American  countries  along  com- 
mercial, industrial,  social,  and  scientific  endeavors. 

Frederic  J.  IIaskix,  one  of  the  noted  newspaper  correspondents 
of  Washington,  was  born  in  Shelbina,  Missouri,  December  13,  1872. 
He  received  much  of  his  education  in  the  United  States,  but  went  in 
early  manhood  to  Japan,  where  he  lived  some  time  and  married,  his 
>\ife  l)eing  an  American  living  there.  On  returning  to  the  United 
States  he  pubUshed  a  newspaper  in  his  native  city,  later  joining  the 
staff  of  the  Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis.  He  gradually  specialized 
in  his  work  of  a  traveler  and  correspondent,  forming  a  syndicate  of 
newspapers,  40  or  50  in  number,  to  which  he  contributed  a  daily  news 
letter  on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  Mr.  Haskin  has  traveled  in  all 
of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  and  has  given  great  attention 
to  the  Republics  of  Latin  America,  toward  which  he  is  cordially 
sympathetic.  In  his  published  articles,  no  opinion  is  expressed  until 
he  has  made  himself  personally  familiar  with  the  ground.  He  lives 
in  Washington,  where  are  the  headquarters  for  his  correspondence 
service. 
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The  "Ascent  oí  Coropuna/'  by  Hiram  Bingham,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  director  of  the 
Yale  Peruvian  Expedition,  in  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  for  March,  is  the  first  report 
of  Prof.  Bingham's  recent  exploration  trip  in  Peru.  The  author  was  inspired  to  make 
this  journey  by  the  fact  that  on  the  older  maps  of  Raimondi,  Coropuna  was  marked  as 
reaching  a  height  of  6,949  meters,  which  would  give  it  clear  title  to  being  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Western  Continent.  The  glory  attached  to  being  the  first  to  climb  the 
highest  American  mountain  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  collecting  useful  geographic 
and  geodetic  information  en  route  were  the  real  incentives  of  the  expedition. 


From  "Harper's  Magazine."  Copyright,    1012,   by   ITarpep  &  Brothers. 

THE  FLAG  ON  TOP  OF  COROPUNA,  21,703  FEET  ABOVE  THE  SEA. 

We  sympathize  with  Prof.  Bingham  in  his  disappointment  in  discovering  that 
Coropuna  (21,703  feet)  was  considerably  lower  than  had  been  estimated,  but  the  fact 
that  the  actual  height  of  this  mountain  has  been  determined  marks  the  expedition  as 
successful. 

We  quote  a  description  of  the  final  stage  of  the  journey: 

On  this  last  slope,  which  we  found  had  an  inclination  of  30*,  we  should  have  had  to  use  the  ice  axe  had  it 
not  been  for  our  snow  creepers,  which  worked  splendidly.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  or  fifteen  times  did  steps 
have  to  be  cut.  but  this  was  relatively  a  simple  matter,  as  they  were  in  íh)zen  snow  and  not  in  ice.  We 
zigzagged  slowly  up  hour  after  hour  until  just  as  we  reached  what  seemed  to  be  the  top,  but  was  clearly 
not  as  high  as  our  enemy  to  the  north.  Tucker  gave  a  great  shout.  He  was  first  on  the  rope,  I  was  second, 
Coello  third,  and  the  soldier  brought  up  the  rear.  The  rest  of  us  were  too  much  out  of  breath  to  ask  Tucker 
why  he  was  wasting  his  strength  shouting,  but  when  we  got  up  over  the  edge  of  the  nubbin  we  saw  the 
cause  of  his  joy,  for  there  ahead  of  us  lay  a  20*  slope  extending  upward  300  feet  higher  than  where  we  were 
standing,  to  climb  which  would  undoubtedly  take  us  above  the  highest  point  of  that  aggravating  north 
peak. 

So  \*ith  renewed  courage  and  better  spirits  we  pegged  along,  resting  on  our  ice  axes  as  usual  after  every 
2Õ  steps,  until  at  last,  at  half  past  11,  after  six  hours  and  a  half  of  climbing  from  Camp  No.  4,  we  stood  on 
the  top  of  Coropuna. 

We  found  the  top  to  be  almost  flat  for  an  area  of  nearly  an  acre.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  100  feet  north  and 
south ,  and  175  feet  east  and  west.  It  falls  off  rather  abruptly  on  the  north  side,  moderately  on  the  west  .and 
very  gently  for  some  distance  to  the  south  and  west. 
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From  "  llBrper's  Masrazine.*'  Copyright.   1!>1-J.  by   Harper  &  Brothers. 

(  OKOPUXA,  TAKEN    FROM  A  POINT    ABOTT  22  MILES  SOUTH   OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 


From  "  HarpcM's  Magazine."  Copyrlíçht,   1912,   by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

HEADY  TO  LEAVE  THE  BASE  CAMP  ON  THE  MARCH  TO  THE  SUMMIT. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  view.  Snow-capped  ranges  lay  to  the  north  and  east.  Isolated 
peaks  covered  with  snow  and  occasional  glaciers  sprang  up  here  and  there  in  the  great  desert  solitudes,  but 
there  was  hardly  an  atom  of  green  to  be  seen  anywhere.  We  stood  on  top  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dead  world. 
Not  even  a  condor  was  in  sight.    We  might  have  been  on  the  moon. 

Practically  the  first  thing  I  did  on  reaching  the  summit  was  to  unsling  the  aneroid  which  I  was  carrying 
and  take  a  reading.  To  my  dismay  and  surprise  the  needle  showed  a  height  of  only  14.07  inches,  which 
being  translated  corresponds  to  an  altitude  of  21,525  feet  above  sea  level.  The  other  aneroid  read  13.55 
inches  (22,550  feet),  but  even  this  fell  250  feet  short  of  Raimondi's  estimate,  and  considerably  below  Mr. 
Bandelier's  statement.  This  was  a  keen  disappointment,  for  we  had  hoped  that  the  aneroids  would  show 
something  more  nearly  like  the  altitude  of  Aconcagua.  This  discovery  considerably  dampened  our  enthu- 
siasm.   We  could  only  hope  the  aneroids  might  prove  to  be  incorrect. 


From  "  Harper's  Magazine." 
Copyright.    1012.   by    Harper  *   Brothers. 


BASE  CAMP,  LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  CENTRAL  PEAK. 

"Mechanical  Appliances  on  the  Panama  Canal,"  by  J.  F.  Springer,  in  Gassier 's 
Magazine  for  February.  The  heading  of  this  article  shows  that  the  canal  work  has 
now  passed  to  a  new  phase.  While  the  article  is  to  a  considerable  extent  technical, 
yet  the  subject  is  full  of  such  interest  even  the  un  technical  can  not  help  but  be  enter- 
tained by  these  articles  dealing  with  those  mechanical  problems  which  have  been  so 
successfully  solved  by  the  civil  engineers. 

'  '  To  Sea  by  Bail,"  in  the  March  number  of  the  same  magazine,  is  a  short  description 
by  M.  B.  Claussen,  of  the  Key  West  extension  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway. 
This  subject  has  been  already  extensively  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Bulletin. 

"The  Use  and  Preparation  of  the  Brazilian  Wourahli  Poison,"  by  Algot^ Lange,  in 
the  Scientific  American,  for  March  16,  1912.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  mysterious  poisons  that  have  been  used  by  different  tribes^^in  the  interior  of 
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South  America.  In  the  article  before  us,  the  author  gives  an  original  epelling  to  a 
poÍM>n  which  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  the  explorations  of  Humboldt — in 
fact,  this  famous  authority  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  description  of  the  prep- 
aration of  the  blowpipe  arrow  poüwn,  for  it  has  this  use  by  the  Indians,  and  his 
conclusions,  which  se<»m  to  be  correct,  are  that  the  venom  is  related  to  the  strj'chnine 
of  modem  therapeutics.  The  accepted  s[>elling  is  "curare."  Mr.  Lange  had  an 
exceptional  opportunity  of  stud>4ng  the  process  of  preparation  of  this  int-eresting 
poison,  and  we  quote  his  article  in  extenso. 

After  describing  a  number  of  the  most  trjnng  experiences,  the  author  explains  that 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mangeroma  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  country  on  the 
Peruvian-Brazilian  frontier. 

The  Mang^romAs  ar«  very  brave.  They  are  the  Zulus  of  South  America.  While  they  rarely  had  any 
encounters  with  while  men,  they  were  constantly  on  the  warpath  a^ost  the  Peruvian  intruders.  Thereby 
they  had  succeeded  in  remaining  absolutely  isolated  in  this  remote  part  of  the  forests,  subsisting  upon 
the  game  of  the  forest  and  river.  The  men  were  all  hunters,  their  skill  in  shooting  game  with  bow  and 
arrows  and  with  the  blowgtm  was  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  It  was  here  that  I  had  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  Wourahli  poison. 

Only  three  men  of  the  tribe  imderstood  the  making  of  this  drug.  They  were,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
a  fother  and  hb  two  sons.  However,  almost  every  child  knew  how  to  distinguish  the  proper  plants  from 
the  dense  mass  of  adjacent  vegetation. 

Shortly  before  the  men  desire  to  prepare  the  poison,  a  party  is  sent  into  the  forest  in  search  of  the  Ingre- 
dients. Close  to  the  creeks  you  will  find  a  vine,  the  Stychnos  Toxlfera.  The  majority  of  the  vines  that  I 
observed  were  growing  at  the  base  of  the  Matamata  trees.  When  full-grown  this  vine  has  a  stem  about 
2  inches  thick,  covered  with  a  rough,  grayish  cortex.  Its  leaves  are  dark,  glaucous,  and  of  a  cordate-ovate 
shape,  placed  opposite  to  one  another.  The  fruit  is  round-shaped  like  an  orange:  its  seeds  are  imbedded 
in  a  pulp  of  a  very  bitter  taste. 

The  second  vegetable  ingredient  is  the  root  of  a  plant,  presumably  the  Strophantimi  Hlspidtmi  of  the 
Lonchocarpus  family.    This  plant  is  also  a  vine  with  a  thick,  bulbous  root  of  the  sixe  of  a  large  potato. 

These  ingredients  the  Indian  collects  in  a  caoutchouc  bag  that  he  carries  slung  over  his  shoulders  by 
means  of  a  grass  cord.  Then  he  looks  around  for  a  certain  species  of  ant  that  is  very  frequently  found, 
especially  near  some  decaying  tree  trunk.  This  is  the  so-called  Tucandeira  ant  or  the  Ponera  Grandis. 
Black  in  color  and  about  U  inches  long,  it  Is  the  largest  and  most  venomous  ant  of  the  Amazon.  Its  sting 
Is  not  only  painful  but  absolutely  dangerous. 

With  these  three  in^Tredients  In  his  bag  or  pouch  he  proceeds  to  the  village  hut  First  he  commences  to 
scrape  the  cortex  from  the  stems  of  the  first-mentioned  vine.  The  bul  bous  roots  are  then  crushed  and  placed 
together  with  the  bark  shavings  in  an  earthen  pot,  when  the  crushed  ants  and  finally  water  are  added.  A 
slow  steady  fire  is  kept  burning  so  that  the  contents  of  the  jar  may  simmer  for  hours.  The  scum  that  accu- 
mulates on  the  surface  is  taken  off  with  a  leaf.  Then  the  juice  is  poured  oil,  and  placed  in  another  vessel  to 
simmer  some  more.  It  will  then  remain  on  the  fire  imtU  it  has  reached  the  consistency  of  a  thick  sirup  of  a 
deep,  brown  color. 

A  couple  of  arrows  are  dipped  into  the  poison  and  the  strength  tested  on  some  bird  in  the  forest  near  by. 
If  the  venom  comes  up  to  expectations  the  pot  is  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  marsh  deer  and  set  aside  In 
some  secure  place  of  the  hut. 

No  ceremonies  were  noticed  during  the  preparation  of  the  poison.  The  men  went  about  their  work  as  if 
it  was  only  part  of  the  daily  routine,  which,  in  fact,  it  was.  The  proportions  used  were  4  parts  of  the  vine 
bark  to  1  part  of  the  bulbous  root.  The  amount  of  ants  seemed  to  vary  to  suit  the  amoimt  at  hand  and 
could  not  have  any  great  influence  upon  the  potency  of  the  drug.  They  were  probably  added  for  super- 
stitious reasons. 

So  much  about  the  actual  preparation  of  this  extraordinary  poison.  Let  us  now  examine  the  weapon 
which  carries  it  to  its  destination  with  such  fatal  and  swift  results  that  even  a  slight  scratch  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  fifth  of  a  grain  means  inevitable  death.    No  antidote  is  known  to  these  Indians. 

The  blowgim  is  a  very  Ingenious  apparatus  of  death.  A  tall  reed  grows  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in 
these  regions.  For  at  least  a  length  of  10  feet  no  tapering  of  this  Is  noticeable.  The  reed  is  perfectly  smooth 
on  the  outside  and  the  inside  and  has  no  Joints.  This  t  ube  could  not  be  used  without  treatment  on  accotmt 
of  its  length  and  brittleness.  Therefore,  it  is  pushed  inside  of  a  tube  made  of  a  species  of  bamboo  tree  so  as 
to  be  protected  against  breakage  or  from  being  thrown  out  of  alignment.  One  end  is  prevented  from  slip- 
ping by  grass  cords  wound  tightly  around  it,  while  the  other  end  is  formed  into  a  sort  of  mouthpiece  ))y  the 
means  of  the  hollowed  half  of  the  fruit  of  the  Aracara  palm. 

The  arrow  is  from  10  to  12  inches  long.  It  is  made  from  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  of  a  certain  palm,  called  Pach- 
iuba.  It  is  hard,  straight,  and  brittle  and  can  l>e  filed  or  sharpened  with  the  teeth  of  the  voracious  piranha 
fish,  the  Serraselmus  Piraya,  to  an  extremely  fine  degree.  About  IJ  inches  of  the  point  is  poisoned  and  a 
very  thin  silk-grass  thread  is  secured  around  the  arrow  point  to  indicate  where  the  poisoning  ends.  The 
other  end  of  the  arrow  is  slightly  bume<l  over  a  fire  to  harden  it,  and  wild  silk-thread  cotton  is  wound 
around  it  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  al>out  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 
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The  Indians  spend  considerable  time  in  fostening  tliis  cotton  around  the  shaft  of  the  arrow,  and  it  is  only 
after  years  of  practice  that  they  can  attain  the  desired  degree  of  perfection.  It  must  be  large  enough  to  fit 
the  hollow  part  of  the  tube  and  taper  off  to  nothing  at  each  end.  Finally  they  tie  it  on  with  a  very  fine 
thread  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  off  the  arrow.  A  row  of  fine  nicks  are  cut  close  to  the  point  so  as  to  carry 
the  poison  into  the  flesh  without  being  scraped  off  in  passing  through  the  fur  or  feathers  of  the  animal  or 
through  the  out«  layer  of  skin  and  fat. 

The  Mangeroma  Indian  when  he  goes  out  Into  the  forest  to  shoot  his  dinner  or  supper,  always  carries 
his  blowgun  horizontally,  occasionally  raising  it  to  any  angle  that  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  entanglement 
in  the  numerous  climbers  and  lianas  Interlacing  the  jungle.  Generally  speaking  the  Mangeroma  carries 
his  gun  like  a  soldier  "ordering  arms."  But  he  is  very  careful  not  to  leave  the  tube  resting  up  against 
a  tree  or  wall  of  the  hut  when  not  in  use,  nor  does  he  place  it  on  the  ground.  He  suspends  it  with  a  cord  tied 
by  one  end  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  to  a  rafter  in  the  hut.  He  is  afraid  of  throwing  this  delicate  instrument 
"out  of  plumb." 

When  he  sights  a  monkey  or  a  bird  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  often  100  feet  above  him,  he  raises  the  cup-shaped 
mouthpiece  to  his  lips,  the  arrow,  of  course,  being  inserted  in  the  barrel.  With  his  left  hand  he  finds  the 
necessary  elevation,  fills  his  lungs  with  air  and  blows  into  the  tube,  with  no  apparent  exertion.  The  arrow 
flies  out  swiftly  and  silently.  In  this  manner  a  flock  of  birds  or  a  number  of  gamboling  monkeys  may  be 
picked  off  in  a  few  moments  without  difficulty  as  no  noise  betrays  to  the  animals  that  one  or  more  of  their 
number  have  been  struck  by  the  poisoned  darts  and  have  disappeared.  Shortly  after  the  animal  is  struck 
it  loses  hold  on  the  branch  where  it  was  sitting  or  playing  and  in  another  moment  it  drops  to  the  ground 
completely  paralyzed.    The  eyes  are  closed  as  if  in  sleep.    There  is  no  visible  death  agony. 

The  flesh  of  the  game  is  not  the  least  injured  by  the  poison.  Like  the  venom  of  the  snake  it  is  dangerous 
when  introduced  into  the  vascular  system ,  and  is  perfectly  harmless  when  taken  Into  the  stomach.  Neither 
does  the  flesh  seem  to  corrupt  sooner  than  in  cases  when  the  game  has  been  killed  by  the  gun  or  the  spear. 

The  action  of  the  poison  on  birds  shot  by  these  Indians,  viz,  the  forest  turkey,  the  parrot,  and  the  partridge, 
culminates  in  from  three  to  four  minutes.  A  monkey  died  in  five  minutes,  and  a  three-toed  sloth  expired  in 
seven  minutes.  On  one  occasion  I  witnessed  a  battle  between  these  Mangeromas  and  a  band  of  Peruvian 
half  breeds.  Eleven  men  were  killed  outright  as  the  result  of  being  struck  with  the  Wourahli  poisoned 
arrows.  The  time  that  elapsed  between  the  moment  when  the  arrows  struck  and  death  was  somewhat 
difiScult  to  ascertain  on  account  of  the  circumstances  which  characterized  the  fight,  but  I  am  sure  that  no 
more  than  12  or  15  minutes  were  consumed. 

"A  Cliapter  oí  National  Dishonor/'  by  Leander  T.  Chamberlain,  in  The  North 
American  Review  for  February.  Here  we  have  an  academic  discussion  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

"A  Caribbean  Derelict,"  by  W.  P.  Livingstone,  also  in  The  North  American  Review, 
gives  the  author's  ideas  as  to  the  future  status  of  the  Republics  of  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo. 

"Better  Banking  System  Needed  to  Promote  Oar  Foreign  Trade"  is  a  short  article 
by  Mr.  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  The  Bankers 
Magazine  for  February,  1912.  Mr.  Barrett  again  brings  to  the  notice  of  the  financiers 
of  the  United  States  the  necessity  for  the  exploitation  of  this  field  in  South  America. 
It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  an  American  bank  has  been  established  in  Nicaragua  and 
also  a  North  and  South  American  banking  and  commercial  company  has  been  inau- 
gurated in  Argentina.  These  are  the  first  indications  that  this  branch  of  commerce 
will  soon  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

"The  World's  Peace  and  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,"  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  March,  a  short  article  with  suggestions  by  the 
President  of  the  Columbia  University,  in  which  he  explains  how  the  coming  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  may  be  made  a  memorable  one  in  the  record  of  the  efforts  toward 
universal  peace. 

"Latin  America— The  Land  of  Oreat  Opportunity,''  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  appears  in  Pan-American  Progress  for 
January,  1912,  in  which  the  author  again  calls  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  the  great  opportunities  awaiting  exploitation  in  all  the  Latin  American  countries. 

"Free  Tolls  for  American  Ships  through  Panama  Canal,"  in  the  same  magazine 
for  February,  is  a  discussion  of  the  privileges  which  should  be  accorded  American 
vessels  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  American  capital. 
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"Preliiitoric  America/'  by  "an  archfpologist,"  in  The  Theosophical  Path  for  March, 
is  an  article  in  which  the  author  devotes  a  series  of  short  paragraphs  to  a  description 
of  the  archíeoloíñcal  fields  in  the  different  American  countries  and  their  bearing 
upon  the  teaching  of  theosophy. 

"Imports  oí  Foreign  Iron  Ore  in  1911/'  in  the  Iron  Trade  Review  for  February  1. 
In  the  table  in  this  article  it  is  shown  that  Cuba  stands  first  as  the  country  which  sends 
iron  ore  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  in  1911  being  approximately  1,150,000  tons. 
These  imi>ortfl  come  fmm  the  American-controlled  fields  in  Oriente  Pro\'ince,  Cuba. 

"  The  Panama  Canal  and  the  United  States  Export  Trade,"  by  R.  D.  Williams,  in 
March  14  issue  of  this  magazine,  is  a  résumé  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  all  of  South  America. 

"  The  South,  and  Latin  America.  Export  Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles  with  the  South 
American  Republics— Its  Value  Now— Future  Prospects  for  Southern  Manufacturers 
after  the  Opening  oí  the  Panama  Canal/  '  by  John  Barrett,  appears  in  Cotton  for  January . 
Mr.  Barrett  takes  up  a  discussion  of  this  very  important  phase  of  commerce  with  Latin 
America,  and  pointa  the  way  to  cotton  manufacturers  that  will  lead  to  the  increase  of 
their  business  with  their  southern  neighbors. 

"  The  Effect  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  Steamship  Boutes,"  in  the  Scientific  American 
for  February  3,  is  a  forecast  as  to  the  changes  likely  to  be  effected  in  the  existing  steam- 
ship routes  upon  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  taken  from  a  recent  article 
in  Uansa. 

Steamers  proceeding  from  Europe  to  San  Francisco  will  take  the  canal  route,  thus 
saving  6,200  sea  miles,  compared  with  the  trip  around  the  Horn.  Steamers  from 
Montreal  to  Sydney  can  also  use  the  canal  route,  saving  2,738  miles.  Freight  steamers 
from  Europe  to  Valparaiso  would  save  2,100  miles  by  the  Panama  route,  but  whether 
this  would  be  profitable  or  not  depends  upon  the  canal  toilage.  Passenger  ships  should 
certainly  take  the  canal  route.  Between  Europe  and  Japan,  the  route  via  Suez  will 
still  be  preferred,  us  the  passage  through  Panama  would  be  1,000  miles  longer,  but 
between  New  York  and  Shanghai,  1,400  sea  miles  are  saved  by  taking  the  Isthmian 
route.  Between  Europe  and  Australia,  the  Panama  Canal  makes  a  saving  of  only  800 
miles,  80  it  is  doubtful  if  this  will  affect  the  present  trade  routes. 

**  Our  Reformed  Consular  Service  as  an  Agency  in  American  Trade  Expansion," 
in  Baltimore  for  January,  is  the  address  by  John  Ball  Osborne,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Trade  lielations,  before  the  National  Business  Congress,  in  Chicago,  December  13, 1911. 

"  South  and  Central  American  Trade,"  by  H.  Ebey,  is  the  title  of  a  short  article  in 
the  February  1  number  of  Railway  and  Marine  News. 

*'  The  Panama  Canal  and  its  Commercial  Possibilities,"  by  Joseph  N.  Teal,  in  which 
the  author  favors  free  tolls,  appears  in  the  Pioneer  Western  Lumberman  of  February  15 . 

'*  Lighting  the  Panama  Canal,"  is  an  article  in  the  Pacific  Marine  Review,  for 
January. 

**  See  America  First,"  a  new  magazine,  has  for  its  purpose  the  object  which  its  name 
indicates.  We  congratulate  the  editors  on  the  appearance  of  their  first  number,  and 
extend  them  the  heartiest  wishes  of  the  Pan  American  Bulletin  for  success  in 
their  chosen  field. 

"  Latin  America,"  for  March,  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  description  of  the  resources  of 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

"The  Possibility  of  a  University  Newspaper,"  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Ph.  D.,  in 
The  Independent  for  February  15,  contains  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  producing  of  the  Pan  American  Bulletin.  In  all  modesty  we 
quote: 
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As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  official  journalism,  the  Bulletin  op  the  Pan  American  Union  is 
equally  instructive.  This  is  a  monthly  magazine  of  175  pages,  profusely  and  handsomely  illustrated,  and 
CDSts  S2  a  year.  There  are  published  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  editions  at  lower  prices.  The  cover 
varies  in  color  and  design  from  month  to  month  like  other  magazines,  and  nobody  would  take  it  for  a  public 
document.  Referring  to  the  latest  issue,  I  Ûrst  find  editorials,  including  a  highly  complimentary  quotation 
from  the  Quarterly  Review  about  the  Bulletin,  another  evidence  that  the  editor  Is  merely  human.  The 
le:iding  articles,  all  illustrated,  deal  with  "  Present  Progress  on  the  Panama  Canal,''  the  "Celebration  in 
Sin  Salvador  of  the  First  Effort  for  Independence,"  "  Bigher  Education  in  Bolivia,"  the  "All-Rail  Route 
batween  Montevideo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,"  the  flag  and  arms  of  Honduras  with  a  color  plate,  grasshoppers 
o  1  the  Argentine  plains,  and  the  Pan  American  mass  at  Washington,  with  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
Then  there  come  a  few  pages  of  personals  with  portraits  under  the  departmental  head  of  "Prominent  in 
Pan  American  Affairs,"  followed  by  book  reviews  and  a  department  equally  important  but  lacking  in  most 
periodicals  devoted  to  reviews  of  important  articles  from  other  magazines  relating  to  Latin  America.  These 
reviews  of  books  and  articles  are  not  purely  formal,  but  discriminating  and  even  at  times  critical .  The  num- 
ber concludes  with  trade  notes,  classified  by  countries.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  this  lacks  of  being  a  complete 
and  normal  magazine,  except  advertising.  The  reason  it  has  no  advertising  is  because  Congress  forbids  it. 
It  used  to  accept  advertisements  on  the  start,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  it  more  than  paid  its  way  in  those 
days.  But  somebody  discovered  that  here  was  something  that  was  turnmg  an  annual  revenue  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  instead  of  drawing  from  it,  so  he  put  a  stop  to  it  at  once.  It  was  setting  a  dangerous 
precedent,  for  other  departments  might  be  tempted  to  become  self-supporting,  and  that  would  endanger 
our  good  old  American  principle  that  the  only  legitimate  sphere  of  Government  is  unprofitable  business. 

"  Panama  Canal  Dredge  'Coroza!',**  by  William  G.  Comber,  in  Engineering  News  for 
January  25.  In  this  article  the  author  describes  the  newly  purchased  dredge  that  is 
to  be  used  in  the  final  stage  of  the  work  at  Panama.  This  dredge  is  one  of  the  two 
largest  in  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  dredge  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  described 
in  the  earliest  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  built  and  used  in  England  in  1782  and  was  operated  by  2  horses, 
and  could  raise  about  30  tons  of  soft  material  per  hour.  The  Corozal  dredge  can  raise 
this  amount  per  minute.  A  dredging  depth  of  53  feet  2  inches  was  reached  in  the 
acceptance  test  of  this  extraordinary  mechanical  appliance. 

"New  Orleans  and  the  Big  Ditch,"  by  Henry  M.  Hyde,  is  contained  in  the  Tech- 
nical World  Magazine  for  March.  In  this  the  author  gives  a  study  of  how  New  Orleans 
should  prepare  for  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

"The  Yale  Peruvian  Expedition:  Preliminary  Beport,"  by  Prof. Hiram  Bingham, 
the  director,  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society 
for  January.  This  report  also  appears  in  the  Geographical  Journal  of  March.  Another 
article  covering  this  subject  has  already  been  taken  up  here. 

"  Completion  oí  the  Railroad  Across  the  Florida  Keys,"  by  Roland  M.  Harper,  in 
the  February  issue  of  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  describes  the 
work  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  recently  completed. 

"Florentino  Ameghino,"  a  tribute  to  this  distinguished  paleontologist  by  Dr. 
W.  D.  Matthews,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  appears  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  March.  The  work  of  Sr.  Ameghino  is  well  known  to  all  scientists 
who  have  kept  in  touch  with  paleontological  studies  in  South  America.  The  death 
of  this  distinguished  Argentino  is  a  severe  loss  to  science.  The  results  of  some  of 
his  excursions  are  now  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York. 

"  Gold  Medal  from  Buenos  Aires  Centenary  Exposition,"  in  the  Brill  Magazine  for 
February,  is  the  title  of  a  short  description  of  the  award  given  to  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co., 
at  the  Buenos  Aires  centenary  last  year.  The  exhibit  was  two  semiconvertible  cars, 
and  needless  to  say  the  builders  are  extremely  gratified  at  the  results  of  their  venture. 

The  annual  review  number  of  the  Mining  and  Engineering  World  gives  a  series 
of  very  enlightening  articles  dealing  with  the  mineral  production  of  1911.  From  the 
Latin  American  standpoint  the  year  has  been  a  most  successful  one,  but  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  mineral  development  has  been  the  export  of  24,000  metric 
tons  of  tin  by  Bolivia. 
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"Befonns  in  BoIItIa/'  an  editorial  in  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  of 
March,  describes  the  re<*ent  measures  of  the  Congress  of  Bolivia  which  look  to  an 
o[>enin^  of  the  relitrious  field  in  Bolivia  to  other  denominations  than  the  Roman 
Catholic. 

"The  Moraviani  in  Nicaiafoa,"  by  Rev.  T. Reinke,  in  the  same  magazine,  is  a 
short  description  of  the  natural  resources  of  that  country. 

"Hematite  Ores  of  Bimxil,"  by  C.  K.  Leith  and  E.  C.  Harder,  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press  of  Januar>'  27,  is  a  technical  study  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  Minas  Geraes 
region  of  Brazil. 

"  Bio  de  Janeiro' 1  Fint  Playfronnd/'  by  H.  C.  Tucker,  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Playground.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  taking  up  of  a  study  of  most 
m(Klern  movementi?  should  find  n»ady  encouragement  in  all  Latin  American  countries. 
The  success  which  Dr.  Tucker  achieved  in  establishing  a  playground  in  Rio  is  an 
example  of  this  fact. 

**  Propoied  Brazilian  Bnbber  Law,''  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the  January  6  issue 
of  the  India-Rubber  Journal. 

"  The  Foreit  Wealth  of  the  Southern  Andes,"  a  short  article  in  The  Pan  American 
Magazine  for  March,  goes  into  a  description  of  those  wonderful  trees  which  practically 
cover  the  southern  quarter  of  Chile.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ruthless  exploiterer 
of  lumber  in  these  countries  has  already  devastated  vast  areas  of  valuable  trees.  A 
conservation  movement  has  been  inaugurated  in  Chile,  however.  In  connection  with 
a  discussion  of  these  forests,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Prof.  John  Muir,  a  distin- 
guished geologist,  made  a  recent  visit  to  Chile  and  pronounced  the  trees  of  this  section 
of  the  world  as  being  the  oldest  specimens  of  our  arboreal  growth. 

"  Putn  Placers,"  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  for  Febniary  17,  is  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  district  in  (^hile  where  a  very  high  grade  gold  ore  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered . 

"The  Lonfitadinal  Bailway  of  Chile,"  in  The  Engineer  of  January  19,  is  an  illus- 
trated technical  description  of  the  latest  railway  construction  work  in  Chile. 

"The  Last  Stages  of  the  Panama  Canal  Construction,"  a  series  of  articles  beginning 
in  The  Engineer  of  January  26,  continues  in  the  numbers  of  February  9,  16,  and  23. 

"Electric  Power  Station  in  Bahia  Blanca,"  is  an  article  in  the  same  magazine  for 
February  16. 

"Large  Sugar  Mill  for  Argentina,"  in  The  Engineer  of  March  1.  An  indication 
of  how  the  sugar  industry  is  advancing  in  Argentina  is  shown  by  the  purchase  of  large 
machinery  for  a  successful  cane-milling  plant  in  the  Province  of  Jujuy. 

"A  Bemarkable  Aerial  Ropeway,"  in  the  same  number,  describes  an  interesting 
mechanical  device  which  has  been  constructed  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  econ- 
omic ore  extraction  from  the  tin  mines  of  Boliv-ia. 

"Mineral  Resources  of  Bolivia,"  by  Carlos Sanjines,  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  of  March  9.  The  mineral  resources  of  Bolivia  are  proverbial  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  with  the  coming  of  adequate  transportation,  a  great  field  will  be 
opened  to  the  prospector. 

"Chile,"  by  Harry  Weston  Van  Dyke,  in  The  Chautauquan  for  March,  is  a  very 
comprehensive  illustrated  article. 

"Emerald  Mining  and  Extraction  in  Colombia,"  by  Charles  Olden,  in  the  Engineer- 
ing News  for  February  15,  is  a  brief  extract  of  the  paper  read  before  the  Institution 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  on  December  21,  1911. 

"Revitalizing  a  Nation.  How  President  Restrepo  is  Reestablishing  the  Credit 
oí  Colombia  Among  the  Nations,"  by  John  L.  Mathews  in  Harper's  Weekly  of  Jan- 
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uary  27.  This  is  a  short  review  of  the  great  progress  which  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
has  made  under  the  administration  of  Sr.  Carlos  Restrepo,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this  able  executive  has  brought  his  country  out  of  the  slough  of  financial 
despond  and  started  it  on  the  highway  of  prosperity. 

''  Convention  Between  Costa  Bica  and  Panama  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Boundary 
Controversy,"  a  recent  treaty  signed  at  Washington  on  March  17,  1910,  in  which  the 
boundary  between  these  two  countries  has  been  defined,  appears  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  American  Journal  of  International  Law  of  January. 

"Tobacco  Traffic,"  by  Luis  A.  Oates,  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  in  The  Cuba 
Magazine  for  January. 

"Constructing  Beenforced  Concrete  Piers,"  is  a  brief  description  in  The  Cuba 
Review  for  February,  which  takes  up  the  work  of  the  new  piers  that  are  being  built 
in  Habana  Harbor.  Here  we  have  again  another  illustration  of  the  development 
of  La  tin- American  countries. 

"Ecuador,  The  Volcanic  Bepublic.  A  Tropical  Land  of  Surprises  and  Contrasts- 
Scenery  and  Life  in  the  Andes— The  Quicha  Indian  and  his  High-power  Breakfast- 
Market  Day  in  Biobamba,"  by  Robert  S.  Lemmon  in  Travel  for  March,  is  a  very 
startling  description  of  Ecuador,  and  one  which  deals  more  with  the  Indian  life  in 
this  Republic  than  that  led  by  the  progressive  citizens  who  hold  first  place  in  the 
development  of  the  country. 

"  Transportation  Development  and  Projects  in  Honduras,"  by  Edward  W.  Perry,  in 
The  Engineering  Magazine  for  March,  is  a  well-illustrated  article  which  takes  up  a 
discussion  of  the  Tegucigalpa-Amapala  road,  and  its  rising  importance. 

"Mining  in  Mexico,"  by  T.  Lane  Carter,  in  the  same  magazine,  is  an  excellent 
descriptive  article. 

"  The  Cure,"  by  Herman  WTiitaker,  in  Sunset  for  February,  is  a  fiction  story  of  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Tehuantepec  "  series. 

"Eastern  Nicaragua  from  the  Mine  Owners'  Viewpoint,"  in  The  Mexican  Mining 
Journal  for  March,  is  a  summary  of  conditions  in  this  mining  country  which  promises 
so  much. 

Several  pamphlets  have  recently  been  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
to  enrich  the  authoritative  sources  of  information  in  that  collection.  Among  them 
should  be  mentioned  a  report  by  Elmer  L.  Corthell,  the  well-known  civil  engineer, 
presented  to  the  Twelfth  International  Congress  of  Navigation,  on  the  Dimensions 
to  be  Given  to  Maritime  Canals  (technical  point  of  view.  Probable  dimensions  of 
the  seagoing  vessels  of  the  future).  This  is  full  of  technical  statistics  and  estimates, 
providing  an  authoritative  reference  for  those  interested  in  the  subject.  Band- 
McNally's  Pocket  Maps  are  again  being  issued,  corrected  to  date,  those  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States  having  the  figures  of  population  obtained  from  the  last  oflicial 
census.  Many  of  the  States  are  already  available,  and  a  map  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  is  ready;  this  is  offered  in  two  forms — one  plain,  for  the  pocket,  at  the  low 
cost  of  25  cents;  the  other  with  cloth  cover,  35  by  27  inches,  for  $1.  A  Beport  of 
The  International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain  is  a  pleasant  pamphlet  on  that  active 
institution,  its  interest  lying  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  an  address  by  Sr.  Francisco 
J.  Yánes,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  on  the  good  accomplished 
by  the  International  Institute.  Of  reprints  dealing  with  political  and  diplomatic 
topics,  there  are  Imperialism  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  Social  and  Political 
Influence  of  the  United  States  in  Central  America,  by  J.  M.  Moneada,  ex-minister  of 
the  interior,  Nicaragua;  Neutralization,  by  C\tus  French  Wicker,  a  historical  study 
of  the  principles  and  theory  of  neutralization,  with  a  definition  of  permanent  neu- 
trality; treaties  of  neutralization;  effects  of  neutralization;  and  the  application  of 
permanent  neutrality  in  the  future. 
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Life  Stories  for  Toung  People.    A  »ene^  of  slight  biographies  of  the  world 's  great  men 
of  all  kinds  and  all  times.     Illustrated.    Of  this  series  36  volumes  are  ready. 
Small  octavo,  about  150  pages  each  volume.    A.  C.  McOlurg  ¿c  Co.    Chicago. 
Each  Õ0  cents  (cold)  net. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  has  the  biographies  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
Hernando  Cortes,  Francisco  Pizarro,  and  Maximilian  (in  Mexico).    The  fact  that 
these  life  stories  are  translated  and  edited  by  Mr.  George  P.  Upton  is  an  assurance 
that  they  have  the  pro|)er  literar>'  flavor  and  v'alue;  that  they  are  from  the  German 
is  almost  a^guaranty  of  their  accuracy,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  historical  fact,  but  it 
would  seem  on  that  account,  however,  to  admit  of  certain  European  and  Teutonic 
opinions  which  do  not  quite  represent  the  American  point  of  view.    Bearing  this 
in  mind,  the  biographies  are  excellent,  and  can  be  profitably  read  and  enjoyed  by 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  condensed  picture  of  these  distinguished  men.    Other 
volumes  in  the  series  deal  with  historical  characters,  great  in  themselves,  but  unre- 
lated to  Latin  America,  and  therefore  no  mention  of  them  is  made  here. 

Reference  books  for  use  in  1918.  Every  year  offers  its  series  of  annual  volumes 
which  are  of  particular  value  during  the  12  months  immediately  following,  but 
of  still  high  value,  relatively,  for  the  succeeding  years,  as  a  permanent  record  of 
the  status  of  things  during  the  time  covered  by  tliat  volume. 
Late  in  1911  was  received  The  Avnxwl  Register  for  the  year  1910,  a  Review  of 
Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London. 
From  an  English  point  of  view,  this  gives  a  résumé  of  events  in  a  succinct  and  prac- 
tical form.  Early  in  1912  appeared  The  American  Year  Booh  for  1911,  being  a  résumé 
of  the  events  of  last  year  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  edited 
by  a  skilled  corps  of  scholars  in  the  United  States.  Probably  more  attention  is  given 
in  this  book,  which  is  the  second  in  the  annual  series,  to  Latin  America  and  affairs 
relating  to  the  Republics  there  than  has  ever  before  been  attempted  in  a  publication 
of  its  kind,  and  the  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  that  they  have  allotted  space  to 
reports  of  prt^ess  and  development  in  that  part  of  the  world,  besides  that  usually 
occupied  almost  exclusively  to  political  disturbances.  This  American  Year  Book 
promises  to  become  a  standard  reference  in  the  United  States.  Almanack  de  Gotha, 
191 2 y  is  now  in  its  one  hundred  and  forty-ninth  volume.  To  state  that  it  is  in  con- 
stant use  by  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to  give  it  the  simple  praise  that 
is  due  by  the  staff  here,  but  as  all  the  world  knows  the  value  of  the  Almanach,  the 
mere  announcement  of  its  fresh  appearance  would  seem  sufficient.  The  World's 
Almanac  and  Calendar  for  1912  is  another  of  those  reference  books  that  prove  their 
worth  by  the  constant  demand  made  upon  them,  and  several  copies  of  this  annual 
are  distributed  to  the  various  departments  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  facilitate 
access  to  it. 

Official  Digest  of  the  World,  1913.    American  Statesman's  Yearbook.    Edited   and 
Compiled  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden.    New  York,  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  1912. 
1152  pages,  illustrated,  and  with  a  copious  index. 
The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  supplement  the  cyclopedia,  and  to  offer  a  ready  and 
convenient  book  of  reference  for  the  student  as  well  as  for  the  cursory  reader.    That 
it  accomplishes  the  end  is  seen  by  the  chapters  of  the  contents:  Part  I  gives  the 
official  figures  relating  to  the  United  ^States,  both  as  a  federation  of  States  and  as  to 
details  of  each  State;  Part  II  gives  similar  data  about  foreign  countries;  Part  III  has 
the  records  and  statistics  of  most  importance  during  the  year  1911.    There  is  an 
immense  fund  of  valuable  and  official  information  in  the  Digest,  and  it  must  be  useful 
o^the  desk  of  every  busy  man. 
684 
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Imperial  Attas  (New)  of  the  Worid,  Rand,  McNally  à  Co.,  Chicago,  New  York,  1911. 
Quarto;  120  maps,  with  practically  75  pages  of  index  of  cities  and  villages  ol  the 
United  States,  and  others  for  the  cities  of  the  rest  ot  the  world. 
A  serviceable  collection  of  maps  for  the  busy  man's  table,  but  not  so  complete  as 

largw  atlases. 

The  Aoosta  Directory  of  Eiu^lish-spealdng  residents  of  Mexico,  Ms  been  received 
rather  late  this  year,  as  the  date  is  that  of  1910,  and  consequentiy  many  changes 
must  have  taken  place  since  it  was  compiled. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  directory,  howevw,  that  those  interested  and  having 
acquaintances  in  Mexico  may  know  that  it  exists  and  is  issued  annually.    The  pub- 
lisher is  Francis  A.  Acosta,  Mexico  City. 

Cocoa  and  Cliocolate,  their  Chemistry  and  Manníáotiiie,  by  R.  Whymper.  Laige 
8vo,  327  pages.  Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston'a  Son  à  Co.  1912.  Price,  $5. 
The  growth  of  the  cacao  industry  in  the  last  three  centuries  is  little  8h<»t  of  remark- 
able, and  as  a  beverage  and  a  sweetmeat,  preparations  of  chocolate  hare  steadily 
wcMrked  their  way  into  public  favor,  until  they  are  now  known  all  over  the  world. 
A  th(»t)ughly  modem  and  scientific  study  of  chocolate  or  cacao  in  all  its  phases  is 
therefore  welcome.  This  book  is  a  technical  work,  divided  into  three  parts — Part  I, 
Histc^,  Botany,  and  Agriculture  of  Cacao;  Part  11,  Manufacture  of  Chocolates  and 
Cacao  Powders;  Part  111,  Chemistry  of  Cacao.  Every  stage  of  the  cacao  industry 
from  seed  to  consumer  is  carefully  discuseed  and  illustrated;  in  fact,  the  illustrations 
are  a  very  valuable  portion  of  the  book.  Besides  the  frontispiece,  cacao  pods,  there 
are  Xll  full-page  plates  and  19  figures,  the  latter  being  chiefly  of  machinery  used  in 
refining  and  further  manu^turing  the  product  of  cacao  into  cocoa.  The  full-page 
photographs  are  excellent,  and  show  the  conditions  under  which  the  cultivation  of 
the  tree  is  and  must  be  carried  on,  with  as  great  clearness  as  anything  ever  presented. 
As  the  industry  is  becoming  better  known  and  the  establishment  of  cacao  plantations 
is  now  a  recognized  investment,  thia  book  should  be  a  popular  treatise  for  years  to 
c(»ne. 

The  Rubber  Industry.    The  official  report  of  the  International  Rubber  Congress  at 
London,  June  24  to  July  14,  1911.    Edited  by  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  and  A.  Stainee 
Manders.    Published  by  the  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition 
(Ltd.),  75  Chancery  Lane,  London.    8vo.    470  pages,  with  illustrations.    Price, 
15/6  (about  13.75)  net. 
In  view  of  the  approaching  international  rubber  congress  to  be  held  in  New  York 
this  coming  summer  (see  Bulletîn  for  March,  1912,  p.  376),  such  an  official  publica- 
tion as  this  merits  special  attention  and  study  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  rubber 
industry  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  industrial  world,  or  of  those  who  are  seriously  interested 
in  such  great  problems  as  the  production  and  uses  of  rubber  presents.    Transactions 
of  many  meetings  relating  to  rubber  are  given,  and  many  papers  touching  on  modem 
methods  of  growing  as  well  as  preparing  rubber  are  pubUshed.    The  book  is  not  only 
a  résumé  of  the  affairs  of  the  exposition,  but  also  a  condensed  history  of  the  whole 
rubber  world.    As  this  year's  exposition  promises  to  be  equally  as  broad  and  com- 
plete, exhibitors  and  visitors  can  derive  great  advantage  from  the  official  reports  of 
that  of  last  year. 

Of  books  dealing  with  particular  portions  of  the  immense  expanse  of  Latin  America, 
the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  has  recently  been  the  recipient  of  an  abundance  of 
good  literature.  Travel,  history,  description,  and  study  of  commercial  conditions 
and  opportunity  are  finding  a  fascinating  field  in  all  those  countries  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Old  publications,  almost  forgotten,  are  now  brought  forward,  reedited  and 
eagerly  received  by  a  public  eager  to  know  about  those  rich  and  inviting  areas,  while 
newer  volumes  are  coming  in  with  commendable  frequency  from  the  publishers.  Of 
the  first-mentioned  class  b  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  by  Thomas  Belt,  which 
made  its  first  appearance  in  1873,  has  been  reprinted  by  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  (Ltd.), 
33272— Bull.  5—12 — -8 
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in  London,  the  New  York  repreeentatives  being  E.  P.  Dation  &  Co.  This  channing 
book  belongs  to  the  Everyman's  Library,  which  reproduced  in  popular  form  and  price 
(the  cof>t  of  Belt's  Naturalist  is  only  35  cents)  many  of  the  standard  literary  works  of 
the  past.  Certainly  Belt's  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua  deserves  to  rank  among  these 
classics.  It  has  a  finely  finished  literary  form,  and  was  written  by  one  who  knew 
most  thorou^ly  what  he  was  talking  about.  His  discourses  on  tropical  life  among 
birds,  insects,  and  flowers,  his  informal  essays  on  animal  adaptability  to  environment, 
and  even  his  reflections  on  the  natives  of  Nicaragua,  whether  of  Indian  or  Spanish 
descent,  are  most  instructive,  and  the  reader  can  not  put  down  the  book  without 
having  gained  something  of  lasting  value  about  many  of  the  conditions  in  Latin 
America. 

With  the  Flag  in  Panama,  by  Hugh  C.  Weir,  the  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago, 

price  $1.50;  and  In  Quest  of  Aztec  Treasure,  by  Arthur  Howard  Noll  and  Bourdon 

Wilson,  the  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  and  Washington,  price  $1.50,  are 

two  of  the  newer  class  adventure  stories  for  the  young. 

In  Panama  the  building  of  the  canal  is  the  ^t  around  which  the  interest  is  centered, 

while  in  Mexico  the  feature  of  old  Aztec  tradition  is  emphasized.    Both  stories  are 

readable,  and  cling  closer  to  the  real  conditions  in  Latin  America  than  do  the  majority 

of  fiction  narratives  composed  for  English-speaking  boys. 

The  Wildi  of  Patagonia,  by  Carl  Skottsberg,  D.  Sc.,  New  York,  The  MaemiUan  Co. 

(London,  Edward  Arnold),  1911.    12mo.,  336  pages,  53  illustrations  and  three 

maps.  Price,  $3  net. 
The  word  name  Patagonia  will  not  die,  although  its  significance  to-day  is  altogether 
that  of  geographical  and  not  of  political  importance.  It  is  retained  in  descriptive 
literature  for  that  portion  of  South  America,  about  equally  divided  between  Ajgen- 
tina  and  Chile,  lying,  with  no  exact  limitations,  south  of  the  forty-second  parallel. 
Much  of  this  country  was  traversed  by  the  author  while  making  studies  in  botany  in 
association  with  other  Scandinavian  scientists.  They  visited  the  Falkland  Islande, 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  little-known  Andean  ranges  of  the  mainland,  Robinson  Crusoe's 
Island,  and  the  eastern  slopes  in  Argentina,  where  the  few  lakes  of  the  temperate 
portion  of  the  continent  are  situated.  Adventure  simply  told  and  scientific  data 
carefuUy  collected  are  well  mingled.  The  personal  narrative  is  never  allowed  to 
usurp  the  place  of  well-founded  analysis,  and  the  book,  is  therefore  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  rather  scant  literature  of  a  country  that  is  fast  being  absorbed  into  the 
productive  and  inhabited  areas  of  the  earth. 

Beisen  in  Bolivien  nnd  Pern  (Travels  in  Bolivia  and  Peru),  by  Rudolf  Hauthal. 

Verlog  von  Duncker  &  Humblot,  Leipzig,  1911.    247  pages.    Price  12  marks 

(about  $3). 
This  volume  is  the  seventh  of  the  authorized  scientific  publications  of  the  Leipzig 
geographical  society  (Gesellschaft  fuer  Erdkunde  zu  Leipzig),  and  describes  a  trip 
undertaken,  with  the  support  of  that  society,  in  1907  and  1908,  While  some  of  the 
text  is  devoted  to  travel  experiences,  the  most  important  features  are  the  carefully 
prepared  scientific  data  on  the  mineralogical  conditions  of  the  mountain  regions  of 
the  two  Republics.  In  fact,  the  chapters  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  earth  and  its 
characteristic  formations  hereabouts  are  among  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  in  all 
the  literature  about  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  author  passed  into  Bolivia  over  Úie  rail- 
way from  Buenos  Aires  through  Jujuy  in  the  north  of  Argentina,  and  over  the  moun- 
tain trail  connecting  the  end  of  that  railway  with  the  main  system  in  Bolivia;  his 
notes  on  that  route  are  also  valuable.  There  are  abundant  illustrations  and  maps  to 
aid  the  text. 

"Progress  and  Prosperity."    The  Old  World  and  its  Remaking  into  the  New.    The 
Story  of  the  Mediums  of  Development.    By  William  DeHertbum  Washington. 
887  pages,  with  over  1,200  illustrations.    New  York,  The  Educational  Publidiing 
Co.,  1911. 
The  author  and  compiler  says  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  book,  that  while  the  prog- 
ress of  man  has  been  viewed  from  many  angles,  the  story  of  his  material  civilization. 
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progress,  and  prosperity  has  never  been  adequately  set  forth.  This  lapse  is  filled  by 
the  present  volume.  It  is  in  respect  to  the  material  conditions  of  the  world  of  man 
that  practically  all  of  the  pages  are  filled.  The  chapters  embrace  details  on  the  rail- 
road, which  is  considered  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  this  progress;  on  the  influences 
of  mechanical  power,  on  waterways,  banks,  business  organizations,  steamer  transpor- 
tation, electricity,  and  government  that  takes  into  account  the  modem  necessities  of 
human  society.  Every  nation  has  some  paragraphs  given  to  it,  while  the  great  indus- 
trial nations— the  United  States  among  the  first--are  examined  minutely.  Of  course 
some  mistakes  have  crept  in,  as  would  be  unavoidable  in  such  a  comprehensive  work, 
but  in  the  main  the  statements  are  accurate  and  the  conclusions  are  well  worth  con- 
sidering. The  illustrations  are  most  abundant  and  serve  to  carry  the  point  with 
admirable  pertinency.  As  a  presentation  of  the  genius  of  man,  this  Progress  and 
Prosperity  must  be  an  inspiration  to  every  one  who  reads  it. 

''Italian  Castles  and  Conntry  Seats/'  by  Tryphosa  Bates  Batcheller.  Large  8vo. 
512  pages  (with  Appendix),  87  illustrations.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York.  (Also  London,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta.) 
It  is  impossible  to  take  up  this  beautiful  volume  of  contemporary  travel  without 
realizing  at  once  the  truth  of  the  author's  statement  in  the  prefoce  that  of  the  many 
books  about  Italy  and  even  about  Italian  villas  the  privil^e  has  been  given  to  her  to 
write  of  the  intimate,  daily,  and  'human  life  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them  to-day. 
There  is  a  charm  about  the  narrative  which  makes  it  a  very  pleasant  and  readable  book , 
considered  as  a  story  of  personal  experiences,  but  Mrs.  Batcheller  has  added  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  story  itself,  in  that  she  illustrates  her  travels  among  the  castles  and 
country  seats  of  Italy  by  some  wonderful  photographic  pictures  of  the  places  and 
people  visited.  Many  of  these  views  she  took  herself,  while  others  were  given  her,  but 
most  of  them  are  from  the  hands  of  amateiurs  like  herself,  who  had  the  exquisite  ability 
of  the  artist  to  choose  the  most  lovely  and  admirable  of  the  views,  both  exteriors  and 
interiors,  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  country  of  Italy.  Perhaps  the  Bulletin  goes 
a  step  out  of  the  way  to  notice  a  book  of  European  travel,  but  such  a  work  of  art  demands 
permanent  installment  in  any  library,  and  as  the  kindliness  of  the  Latin  temperament 
is  so  delicately  portrayed  by  the  author  an  exception  in  her  fovor  can  be  made  in  this 
case.  To  make  the  contrast  serviceable,  also,  it  may  be  said  that  many  parts  of  Latin 
America  can  show  landscapes  over  mountain  and  valley,  across  wood,  meadow,  and 
riverside,  equally  as  beautiful  as  Italy,  while  the  Latin  character  of  the  Old  World 
has  lost  none  of  its  enduring  charm  by  transplantation  to  the  new. 

''A  Search  for  the  Apex  of  America  "  (High  Mountain  Climbing  in  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
including  the  Conquest  of  Huascaran),  by  Annie  S.  Peck,  A.  M.,  with  numerous 
illustrations.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  370  pages,  price  $3.50,  is  a  freshly  told 
story  of  personal  endeavor  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Huascaran,  Peru.  Finally, 
in  August,  1908,  she  was  successful.  Other  adventures  on  other  peaks  of  South  America 
are  also  described,  and  they  show  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  this  plucky  American 
woman.  The  story  of  the  diflSculties  she  met  and  finally  conquered  is  worth  reading, 
and  heffacts  and  figures,  many  of  which  are  from  her  own  scientific  observations,  have 
been  verified  by  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  authorities. 

Die  Beziehiingeii  Zwlschen  Bossland,  England,  nnd  Nordamerika  in  Jahre  1828 
(The  Relation  between  Russia,  England,  and  North  America  in  1823,  a  contri- 
bution to  the  origin  of  the  Monroe  doctrine),  by  Dr.  Georg  Heintz.  122  pages. 
Berlin,  Emil  Ebenng,  1911. 

Candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  at  a  German  university  must  present  a  dissertation 
prepared  on  some  subject  approved  by  the  faculty,  and  this  essay  can  be  taken  there- 
fore as  offered  with  some  authority  and  historical  study.  While  no  new  material  is 
collected,  the  résumé  of  what  is  already  known  is  carefully  prepared;  and  as  the  opin- 
ions expressed  are  German,  some  points  not  generally  noticed  in  English  are  thereby 
emphasized.  The  bibliography  is  particularly  valuable,  as  German  and  French 
citations  as  well  as  English  and  American  are  given. 
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.SUimmTïïRf  MMJ\R|PTOS. 

&BPOBT8  BBOXIVBD  UP  TO  AFB.  16,  1913.^ 

Tttla. 


ABOBlfTDfA. 


BoHMM  AItm  BoIm  quoUttou 

Wool  ihl|^o0iits , 

Ai«aottDe  oropt,  1910-11 

Bodnt  for  yeor  of  1913 

Sto^itkoliMp 

Appralaonient  oo  tobocoo,  dgAn,  ete 

Soooomy  ftnd  finonoe  flgurat  fòrl911 

Damoffimphio  ftnd  timi&o  ttatlttict  for  Bumot  Aim  for  1911 

Tmde  notas:  Strike  oo  ArfBotliie  raflwmjr»— Cootr»ct  for  oon- 
Kmottoo  of  aoo  oon  for  uae  m  tnApit  corrtor»— PreUmlnftry 
rpporti  of  nülwayB  of  the  Repaboo— PopolAtloo  of  dty  of 
Boeoot  AInt— ReixNt  by  dWtskm  of  minee  oo  artesian  water— 
OonslnictkMi  of  inoubaton  tor  hatching  trooL 

Kxportatloo  of  produce  far  1911 

Trado  notes:  Railway  itrlkB  eonttoiws  Frnsilng  plant— Shtp- 
bafldlnc  yard»— Popolatloo  of  olty  of  Ifaodo»— Formation  of 
Fianoo-Austro-Hungaro  Bank. 

Foreign  oommerop  of  Argentina  for  1911 

Floor  finishes 

Proposed  Uiagonal  avootie,  bill  authoriring  It  now  a  law 

Trade  notes:  Population  of  Buenos  Aires    Formation  of  Argen- 
tine Banking  Co.  in  New  York— HoUdayt-Sugar  mills. 
Motor  Tehides 


Date. 


191X 
Jan.   13 

Jan.   15 

...do 

Jan.   17 
Jan.   30 

...do 

Jan.   35 

...do 

...do 


Jan.   31 
Feb.     7 


Feb.  S 
Feb.  33 
..do 

Feb.  34 

Mar.  13 


Braailian  Law  No.  3543  of  Jan.  5, 1913,  for  aatoting  the  industry  1  Feb. 
of  rubber  production. 


13 


Brasilian  oonstilar  invoices Feb.  16 

Date  postponed  for  submitting  call  for  tenders  for  contract  for    Mar.    5 
pasKnger  and  frpight  cars  for  the  Central  Brasil  Railway. 

CHILB. 

Island  of  Chiloe Feb.    7 


Commercial  awakening ...do..... 

Trade  and  industrial  notes:  Oldest  newspapsr  in  Clilfo— Oot-  ...do 

emment  saying  bank— Outlook  for  busineas— AlcohoUoUquors— { 

Bank  statements  for  1911— First  motor  fire  engine. 
Customs  duties  established  for  the  tenltory  oí  fiagsUan F«b.  13 

Annual  district  report. Feb.  17 

Customs  duties  established  for  the  Territory  of  Magellan Feb.  19 

Production  of  nitrate  during  1911 Feb.  24 

Government  appropriation  for  1912 .  ..do 

New  tariff  rates F«b.  26 

Trade  and  industrial  notes:  Wireless  station  at  Puerto  Montt—    Mar.    5 
Cars  of  lumber— Exports  of  tin— Cooking  department  in 
schools— Railway  to  Puerto  Moott— Consomptioo  of  nitrata— 
Completion  of  kmgitudinal  railway— Exportation  of  copper^ 
Bfooded  horses— Tobacco  crop. 

<xnx>MBU. 

Tariff  change  on  wines  in  Colombia Jan.   19  , 

Motor  Tehlcles  in  Cartagena,  Colombia Feb.  14  ¡ 


Author. 


R.M. 
eral»  Buenos 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


consul  gen- 


Do. 
R.  T.  Orane,  ooosul,  Rosario. 
R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen* 
eral,  Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 

(Unsigned.) 


Julius  G.  Lay,  oonsul  general, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 
Do. 


L    A.     Winalow,     ooosol, 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 


a  L.  Latham,  ooosol.  Punta 
Arenas. 
Do. 
Do. 
A.    A.    Winstow,    oonsol 
Valparaiso. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Credit  terms  to  importers  in  foreign  countries do.. 

Sale  of  musical  instruments  in  Cartagena i. .  .do.. 

Colombian  tariff  lists ...do.. 


A.  L.  Bumell.  vice  and  dep- 

u^  consul,  Barranquilla. 
0.  M.  Kemper,  consul,  Car- 

'•ST 

Do. 
L  A.  Manning,  consul,  Bar- 
ranquilla. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

1  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  oíñoers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  Ukely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Market  for  American  salt I  Feb.  22 

Caustic  soda  imports ¡ .  ..do 

Horticultural  fair  to  be  held  in  Bogota,  Aug.  7, 1913 |  Feb.  24 

Colombian  notes:  Antioquia  RaUwav-New  steamboat— Magd»- i  Feb.  38 

lena  River  low— Income  of  municipal  treasury.                       { 
llarket  for  American  salt  in  foreign  countries do 
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Title. 


DO*. 


Statement  of  Cabao  woods  most  oommonly  used  for  heavy  build* 
ing  and  cabinetwork,  and  spedal  qualities  tbereoL 


DOICNICAH  BXrUBUC. 


Motor  vehicles 

Cotton  growing  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Sale  of  musfealinstruments 


Feb.  23 


.do., 


Feb. 
..do. 


Piling  and  its  preservation i  Mar. 

BCUAOOK. 

Regulations  governing  proprietary  medicines  and  duti.^ i  Feb. 

Flour  mills  and  flour  imports I  Feb. 

OVATEMALA. 

Rat  and  roach  paste I  Feb. 

Application  for  telephone  concession '  Feb. 

Ice-making  and  refrigerating  machinery ,  Feb. 

Tabasco  pepper  sauce do. 

Fancy  grocenes  and  canned  goods Feb. 

Stationery  supplies  ior  Onatemalan  Government '  Feb. 

Electric  Ught&g... 


16 


Requirement8-<lental  practice. 

Hoving-picture  field 

Presses   possible  market 

gay  brick  and  pipe 

Preeervation  of  puing 

Carbon  napers,  typewriter 


Feb.  28 


Antomoi 

Kinds  ai 

Notes  of  commercial 


ribbons,  etc. 


Kinds  and  values  of  9xpmts  to  United  States, 
interest 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
..do 
..do. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
..do. 
Mar. 


Market  for  rubber  goods. Feb. 

Maricet  for  Amerinm  Silt. Mar. 


dale  of  musloel  instruments  In 
Sale  of  adding  and  calculating 
Motor  vehides 


countries 

in  fofeign  countries.. 


Mar. 
..do. 
do. 


No  trade  papers  for  staUonary  engineer,  agrfcnltnral  imple- 
Water  meters. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Sale  of  sawmiU  and  woodworking  machinery  in  foieign  countries.  ¡  Mar. 

MSXICO 

Coffee  crop  conditions  in  foreign  countries. 

I  papen 
ments,  etc. ,  in  district. 

iters 

Report  on  packing  and  marking  goods  for  export 

Activity  in  the  exportation  of  chicle 

Transmitting  statement  of  traffic  on  Tehuantepec  route 

Trade  in  canned  food  products  in  foreign  countries 

Chlnchyot^  plant  and  chyote  fruit  for  starch  making . . . 

Commercial  clubs  and  periodicals j . . .  do . 

Trade  papers  and  newspapers  In  district Mar. 

Glycerin  market i...do. 

Commerce  and  indusMes Mar. 

Kapok  fibers,  animal  hair,  etc Mar. 

.  No  dealers  in  technical  books do. 

Industrial  notes  from  Lower  California ' . .  .do. 

Report  on  sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines '..  .do. 

1  Undated. 


..do. 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


Author. 


R.  £.  Holaday,  consul,  San- 
tiago. 


C.    M.    Hathaway,   oonsu 
Puerto  Plata. 
Do. 
F.     M.    Endioott,    consul, 
Santo  Domingo. 
Do. 


H.  R.  Dietrich,  consul  gen- 
eral, Guajraquil. 
Do. 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin.  consul  gen- 
eral, Guatemak  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


H.  B.  Bailing,  acting  cansu- 

lar  agent,  San  Juandto. 
K.  S.  Patton,  vice  consul  in 
charge,  Ceiba. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


W.  W.  Canada,  consul.  Vera 
Cms. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam- 
pico. 
Do. 

J.  C.  Allen,  deputy  consul 
general.  Monterey. 

W.  W.  Canada,  consul.  Vera 
Cms. 

L.  W.  Haskell,  consul.  Salina 
Crus. 

Gaston   'Schmuts,    consul, 
Aguascalientes. 

S.  E.  MagUl,  consul,  Guada- 
lajara. 

L.  w.  Haskell,  consul.  Salina 
Crus. 

E.  M.    Lawton,    consular 

Tnt,  Oaxaca. 
Magill,  consul,  Guada- 
laiara. 
A.  B.  Garrett,  consul,  Nuevo 

Laredo. 
W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  Ban 

Luis  Potosí. 
J.  B.  Glenn,  consular  agent, 
Guanajuato. 

F.  SUnpich,  consul,   Ense- 
nada. 

P.  E.  Holland,  consul,  Sal 
tillo. 
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Title. 


Date. 


M  EZKo-^oontlnoed. 

SausAf^  maniiiActure  in  Ouadalajara 

Export  duty  on  bullion 

Sauaase  Industry 


No  book  dealers  or  publishers . 
Outlook  for  banana  Industry . . 


PARAQUAT. 

New  emission  of  currency  In  Paraguay 

Plumbing  and  sanitary  goods 

Ramiirements  for  export  and  import  trade . 

Market  for  matches  m  Paraguay 

Tarif!  on  talking  machines  and  records 


Mar.  13 

Mar.  16 
..do.... 


PBKU. 

Concession  for  boUding  the  Ucayli  Railway. . 

umuovAT. 
Decree  requiring  all  yessels  to  carry  wireless. . 


Coastal  navigation  of  Uruguay 

VENtXUELA. 

Salt  mines  in  Venexuela , 

Shears  and  sciason  imports 


Rubber  industry  on  upper  Orinoco ; 

Lumber  production  and  imports 

Venesuelan  notes:  Legal  time— Stations  in  veterinary  medicine 

and  sootechnics— Experimental  fárms~La  Guaira  Harbor  . 

corporation—Establishment  of  steamship  lines  to  Colon. 
Maracaibo  notes:  Opening  of  the  State  Congress— Coilee  crop 

from  Tachira.  I 

Varnish  imports 

Kresoo  and  kresoo  dip 

Changes  in  customs  classification I 

Industrial  notes:  Establtshinf  a  brewery  at  Maiquetia— Work  i 
on  bydroelectrical  plant  at  Mamo. 


..do.... 
Mar.  20 


Feb.    7 

Feb.  0 
Feb.  U 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  16 


Mar.  1 

'  Jan.  20 

Jan.  25 

I  Feb.  15 

Feb.  19 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  21 

Feb.  24 

Feb.  26 

Mar.  4 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  19 
...do.... 


Autiior. 


S.  E.  Magill,  consul,  Guada- 
lajara. 

J.  C.  AlleiK  deputy  consul 
general,  Montôey. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
LuisPotosL 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul.  Nogales. 

L.  W.  SUiskBU,  consul,  SaUna 
Cms. 


Cornelius     Ferris,     consul, 
Asuncion. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


W.    H.    Robertson,   consul 
geoMal,  Callao. 


N.  A.  Qrevstad,  United 
States  minister,  Monte- 
video. 

F.  W.  Goding,  consul,  Mon- 
tevideo. 


H.  R.  Wright,  consul,  Puerto 

Cabello. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 

Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


J.  .\.  Ray,  consul,  Maracaibo. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 

Guaira. 
Elliot     Northoott,     United 

States  minister,  Caracas. 
T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 

Guaira. 
Do. 
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MEDICAL  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  convention  (with  the  Netherlands)  providing  for  medical 
and  hospital  assistance,  signed  ad  referendum  at  The  Hague  on 
September  29,  1910,  has  been  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands.  The  full 
text  of  the  convention  is  published  in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  for  January  25,  1912. 

CENTENNIAL  ANNIVEBSABY  OF  NATIONAL  FLAG. 

On  February  27,  1912,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  especially 
Rosario,  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Argentine 
national  flag.  All  over  Argentina,  the  various  towns  and  cities  held 
services  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  It  was  at  Rosario,  in 
1812,  that  Belgrano  raised  the  flag  which  is  now  the  national  emblem 
of  the  country. 

TO  HAVE  LESS  HOLIDATS. 

By  a  decree  recently  issued  by  the  Argentine  Government  four 
holidays,  or  feast  days,  are  eliminated  from  the  Argentine  calendar. 
They  are  February  2,  March  25,  and  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi  (which  this  year  falls  on  June  6),  June  24,  and  Sep- 
tember 8. 

MISCELLANBOTTS  NOTES. 

During  1911  there  were  29  sugar  mills  in  operation  in  the  Province 
of  Tucuman  producing  an  output  of  147,181  tons. 

The  port  of  Santa  Fe  showed  a  revenue  of  358,704  pesos  paper  * 
during  1911. 

The  flour  mills  of  the  Argentine  Republic  handled  1,096,680  tons 
of  wheat  and  produced  751,216  tons  of  flour  during  1911. 

FOBEIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1911. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1911  amounted 
to  691,508,224  pesos  gold,^  made  up  of  imports,  366,810,686,  and 
exports,  324,697,538.  The  principal  exports  in  1911,  in  the  order 
of  their  value,  were  as  follows: 


Pesos  gold* 

Dried  hides 14, 797, 653 

Tallow  and  fat ll,768,-900 

Salted  entrails 11, 666, 291 

Livestock 8,202,750 


Pesos  gold. 

Wheat 80,675,066 

Wool 50,494,027 

Flaxseed 33,579,990 

Frozen  beef 29,773,792 

Salted  hides 19, 642, 362 

The  customs  duties  collected  in  1911  amounted  to  86,228,371  pesos 
gold. 

1  Paper  p€SO-IO..tò5  United  States  gold.  «  Gold  peso-$0.965  United  States  gold. 
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OONDinON  OF  A&OBNTINB  BAJSKB. 

An  official  statement  of  25  of  the  leading  Argentine  banks  made 
to  the  federal  government  at  the  close  of  1911,  shows  on  that  date 
a  total  capital  of  48,285,190  pesos  gold,  and  342,920,257  pesos  paper. 
The  total  deposits  of  these  banks  were  31,613,887  pesos  gold,  and 
1,303,158,284  pesos  silver. 

ABaBNTINB  TOBACCO  00. 

The  Argentine  Tobacco  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  London,  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Grovernment  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  establish  an 
agency  or  branch  of  its  business  in  Argentina  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  the  interests  of  the  company  in  the  Republic. 

PORTABLE  WIBBLES8  TBLBOBAPH  STATIONS. 

The  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  contracted  for  the 
establishment  of  five  portable  wireless  telegraph  stations  of  the  Tele- 
funken  s}rstem  for  use  in  the  Chaco  region,  each  station  to  be  equipped 
for  sending  and  receiving  messages  over  a  distance  of  150  miles. 


BXPOBTS  FROM  NBW  YOBK. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Sr.  Don  Ml.  V.  Ballivián,  jr.,  secretly  of 
the  Bolivian  legation  at  Washington,  the  Bulletin  is  enabled  to 
publish  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  from  New  York  to  Bolivia 
for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1912: 


January. 


Cotton i  $29,394.68 

Hardware !    17,191.48 

Siq>lodvM 11,082.00 

Machinery ,      8,413.13 

Flour I      4,023.48 

FoodstniTs  and  bevera^en. .  i     1, 972. 00 


February. 


|38,ti21.32  II  Drugs  and  medicines. 

14,423.76  ;;  Kooeene 

"  Miscellaneous 

14,765.76 
li  Total 

8,627.06 


January.     February. 


$1,305.68 

37a  00 

25,868.68 


1,711.07 


$2, 26a  00 
15,960.22 


93,067.12 


COMHEBCLâX  ACTIVITT  OF  OBUBO  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  transfers  of  land  in  the  city  of  Qruro,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal mining  and  commercial  centers  of  the  Republic  of  BoUvia, 
amounted  to  8,924,941  bolivianos,^  as  compared  witii  4,545,786 
bolivianos  in  1910.  While  the  commercial  and  industrial  business  of 
Oruro  is  considerable,  the  chief  industry  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  is  silver  and  tin  mining.  About  5,000  mines  have  been 
worked  at  different  times,  so  that  all  of  the  adjacent  country  is  a 
veritable  network  of  mineral  deposits. 

1  BollYlano-approximately  laso  United  States  gold. 
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Qniro  has  a  population  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  its  annual 
exports  of  minerals,  in  round  numbers,  amount  to  10,000,000  bolivi- 
anos. It  has  a  number  of  large  and  well-stocked  wholesale  and 
retail  establishments,  nine  banks,  four  hotels,  and  four  newspapers. 
The  annual  consumption  of  merchandise  in  the  town  and  immediate 
vicinity  represents  a  value  of  8,000,000  bohvianos. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGT7E  OF  YUNGAS. 

An  industrial  league  or  ''Centro"  has  been  established  in  North 
Yungas,  one  of  the  great  coca-producing  sections  of  Bolivia.  The 
object  of  the  league  is  to  facilitate  the  sale  and  shipment  of  coca  to 
the  local  markets  at  a  minimum  of  expense  for  freight  and  handling. 
The  organization  has  already  effected  some  important  reforms  in  the 
packing  and  handling  of  coca,  and  the  growers  are  able  to  make 
quicker  sales  and  obtain  better  prices  for  their  product. 

POBT  ACOSTA  HIGHWAY. 

An  important  pubhc  highway  leading  from  Port  Acosta  into  the 
interior  of  Bolivia  is  being  extended  via  Camata,  so  as  to  connect 
with  roads  leading  to  La  Paz  and  other  large  industrial  and  commer- 
cial centers  of  the  RepubUc.  This  road  will  open  to  easy  commercial 
exploitation  a  large  section  of  rich  agricultural  and  mining  country 
tributary  to  Port  Acosta. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  BABON  DB  BIO  BBANCO. 

Funds  are  being  obtained  by  popular  subscription  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  the  Gty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Baron  de  Rio  Branco. 
An  official  decree  of  the  prefect  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  changed  the 
name  of  Avenida  Central  to  Avenida  Rio  Branco. 

AGBICULTX7BAL  STATION. 

The  grounds  of  the  exposition  of  1908  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  have 
been  until  now  unused  for  any  particular  purpose,  have  been  acquired 
and  are  to  be  used  for  practical  experiments  in  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture by  the  Government. 

INDUSTBIAX  LEAGUE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO. 

An  industrial  league  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  been  organized 
in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  president  of  the  league  is  Sr.  A.  Gon- 
çalves Pereira  Leite  and  the  secretary,  Sr.  Jose  Rodrigues  Costa. 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  further  the  mutual  interests  of 
employer  and  employee. 
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COFFEB  TRAFFIC  AT  SANTOS  IN  1911. 

The  shipments  of  coffee  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to  the  port  of 
Santos  in  1911  amounted  to  9,052,772  sacks,  as  compared  with 
8,301,340  sacks  in  1910.  The  exports  of  coffee  from  Santos  in  1911 
aggregated  S  J23,602  sacks. 

MISOBLLANEOTTS  NOTES. 

A  hotel  for  immigrants  has  been  opened  in  the  city  of  Santos. 

Wireless-telegraph  stations  have  been  established  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  Brazil  at  Acre,  Xapury,  and  Taranaca. 

The  federal  government  has  requested  bids  for  the  construction  of 
lighthouses  and  the  erection  of  the  following  buildings:  An  arsenal, 
a  tuberculosis  hospital,  a  Government  printing  ofñce,  a  school  of  arts 
and  crafts,  and  a  number  of  customhouses. 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary  school  at  Porto  Alegre  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

During  1911  1,645  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Santos.  Of  these, 
584  were  under  Brazilian  and  1,061  under  foreign  register. 

EXTENSION  OF  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  IN  SAO  PAXTLO. 

The  telephone  company  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  been  author- 
ized to  establish  and  operate  a  telephone  line  between  the  munici- 
paUties  of  Sao  Paulo,  Santos,  Campinas,  and  Villa  de  Santo  Amaro. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Great  Western  Parana  Railway  Co.  has  been  oi^anized  in 
Ijondon  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Ponta  Grossa  to  Sete 
Quedas. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  approved  the  plans  and  estimates 
of  a  60-kilometer  extension  of  the  Jaguarao  to  Basilio  railway,  as 
well  as  those  of  57  kilometers  of  the  San  Sebastian  to  Santa  Anna  do 
Livramento  railway. 

The  works  which  will  unite  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  with 
Belem,  capital  of  the  State  of  Para,  on  the  San  Francisco  River,  are 
progressing  rapidly.  This  railway,  together  with  the  Sao  Paulo  to 
Cuyabas,  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  the  Goyaz  Railway  will 
constitute  the  great  iron  highways  that  will  connect  the  federal  capital 
with  the  States  of  the  Amazon  region.  A  bridge  414  meters  in 
length  is  being  buUt  over  the  San  Francisco  River. 

A  technical  commission  has  just  explored  360  kilometers  between 
Villa  Rica  and  Port  Meyboysi  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Parana  River 
with  the  view  to  constructing  a  railway  over  that  route. 

A  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Valparaiso,  Chile.^ 
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BUDGET  FOR  1012. 

In  the  budget  as  passed  by  the  Chilean  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912  the  appropriations  amount  to  280,894,118  paper  pesos  ^  and 
81,070,927  gold  pesos,'  according  to  a  statement  from  the  United 
States  minister,  Hon.  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  at  Santiago. 

The  total  governmental  expenses  of  Chile  for  the  fiscal  year  1912 
will  thus  amount  to  about  $88,173,298  United  States  currency  and 
are  apportioned  as  follows  : 


Ministries. 

Expenditures  in  pesos. 

Paper. 

Gold. 

Interior 

42,728,661 

325,617 

2,427,:i26 
2.tiõl,H00 
11,399,076 
4;í,2í0,(183 
16. 572. 749 
33,115,010 
14,725,348 
113,707,948 

1,103,183 
1,563,564 

Foreign  Affairs: 
Section  0Í- 

Relations 

Religion 

Colonization 

66  666 

Justice 

' 

Public  instruction 

542,640 
35,876,488 

674,684 
16,986,859 
24,256,843 

Finance 

War 

Marine .'...  ['. 

Industry  and  public  works 

Total 

280,894,118 

81,070,927 

TAX  ON  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

A  recent  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  Chile,  approved  and 
promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  imposes  an  annual 
tax  of  2  mills  on  the  average  amount  of  bank  deposits  of  each  bank; 
as  shown  by  the  semiannual  statements  of  the  banking  institutions 
of  the  country.  Under  the  law  the  President  of  Chile  is  authorized 
to  appoint  a  bank  inspector  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  country  and  see 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  complied  with.  Banks  violating 
the  law  for  the  first  time  will  be  fined  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
tax  and  for  the  second  offense  will  lose  the  light  to  continue  in  the 
banking  business. 

INDXJSTBIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  society  for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
Chile  maintained  13  schools  in  the  Republic  during  1911,  in  which 
1,072  students  matriculated.  The  number  of  classes  given  during 
that  period  was  2,333  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  371. 
One  of  the  schools  of  Santiago  with  an  enrollment  of  37  pupils  was 
exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  women.  The  largest  schools  were 
at  Concepción,  Chillan,  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  and  Valdivia. 


Ï  Paper  peso-10.216  United  States  gold. 
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TBADB  AND  INDTT8TBIAL  NOTB8. 

According  to  advices  from  the  United  States  consul  at  Valparaiso, 
Alfred  A.  Winslow,  the  outlook  for  business  for  1912  seems  good. 
The  bank  statements  for  the  year  1911  make  fine  showings,  with  divi- 
dends varying  from  6  per  cent  to  9  per  cent  and  large  sums  placed  in 
reserve  funds. 

During  1911  the  number  of  accounts  in  the  Grovemment  Savings 
Bank  in  Valparaiso  increased  from  7,647  to  10,340. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  capital  of  Chile  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  burlap  and  paper  sack  factory.  There  appears  to 
be  an  abundant  supply  of  available  fiber  for  this  industry. 

The  Chilean  (Jovemraent  has  decided  to  expend  $12,775  United 
States  gold  during  1912  for  a  cooking  department  in  some  of  the 
professional  schools. 

The  new  wireless  station  at  Puerto  Montt  is  to  be  powerful  enough 
to  communicate  with  Punta  Arenas,  700  miles  distant. 

During  1911,  29,410  cars  of  lumber  were  transported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment railways  of  Chile,  against  13,937  for  1907. 

During  1911  Chile  exported  15,035  tons  of  fine  copper,  against 
17,897  tons  for  1910,  but  during  January  of  1912  the  exports  of 
copper  exceeded  those  of  the  same  month  in  1911  by  1,000  tons. 

The  Chilean  tobacco  crop  promises  well  for  1912,  and  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  save  for  some  special  brands  and 
grades.  The  imports  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  for  1910 
amounted  to  1,685,840  pounds. 


PROPOSED  CABTAOBNA  KUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

An  ad  referendum  contract  covering  a  municipal  loan  of  2,000,000 
francs  was  recently  negotiated  at  Cartagena  between  that  city  and 
official  representatives  of  Belgian  capitalists.  The  loan  was  concluded 
at  85  and  the  funds  are  to  be  expended  in  public  improvements 
for  the  city  of  Cartagena. 

Under  the  contract  the  loan  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
net  receipts  from  the  public  market,  from  the  electric  plant,  and  from 
the  city's  share  of  the  profits  of  the  municipal  theater  in  Cartagena. 
The  loan  is  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  on 
its  face  value,  and  an  amortization  fund  of  1  per  cent  is  provided  for 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  10  years. 

The  contract  grants  a  40-year  concession  to  the  representative  of 
the  Belgian  capitalists  for  the  establishment  of  an  electric  tramway 
between  Cartagena,  Manga,  Pie  de  la  Popa,  and  Cabrero. 
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BBVENTJBS  OF  BABBAKaUILLA. 

The  total  income  of  the  municipal  treasury  of  BarranquiUa  during 
1911  was  S120,362.41,  according  to  a  report  from  the  United  States 
consul  at  that  point,  Isaac  A.  Manning.  The  principal  expenditures 
are  given  as  follows: 

Public  works $27,085 

Police  service 23, 668 

Public  instruction 20,242 

Public  lighting 10, 399 

About  one-half  of  the  income  was  derived  from  rents,  licenses,  etc., 
in  the  public  market. 

NBW  MUNICIPAL  TAXES  IN  CABTAGBNA. 

The  following  municipal  taxes  have  recently  been  levied  by  the 
city  of  Cartagena: 

Tax  per  month. 

Banks $10 

Wholesale  establishments 6 

Commercial  offices 5 

Jewelry  stores 6 

Drug  stores 5 

Pharmacies 3 

Dentists 2 

Private  or  public  carriages 3 

A  number  of  other  taxes  were  levied  on  various  industries  varying 
in  amount  from  $1  to  50  cents  per  month. 

HOBTICTTLTXniAL  BXPOSITION. 

The  department  of  public  works  of  the  Government  of  Colombia 
has  issued  notice  that  a  horticultiural  exposition  will  be  opened  in 
Bogota  on  August  7,  1912.  Great  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  event,  and  the  exposition  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting  of 
its  kind  held  ever  held  in  the  country. 

MINING  BIGHTS  OF  FOBEIGNEBS. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  recently  issued  a  circular 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  in  Colombia  have  the 
same  right  to  acquire  mines  as  have  Colombians,  and  that  all  that  is 
necessary  in  either  case  is  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  mining 
code  in  force  at  the  time. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AT  MEDELLIN. 

The  school  of  mines  at  Medellin  gives  free  instruction  in  mining, 
civil  engineering,  and  scientific  courses.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  these  important 
branches. 
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NAVIGATION  DEVELOFlfENT. 

The  new  steamboat  F,  Perez  Roza,  constructed  by  a  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  concern,  made  its  trial  trip  up  the  Magdalena  River 
February  28.  This  is  the  largest  and  finest  steamer  on  the  Magda- 
lena River,  modem  in  every  way,  and  will  be  placed  on  the  run  from 
Barranquilla  to  La  Dorada. 

Boat  building  is  a  new  industry  which  is  being  developed  in  Carta- 
gena. In  the  shipyards  at  that  city  there  are  now  being  constructed 
two  freight  and  passenger  gasoline  boats.  The  larger  of  these  will 
have  a  capacity  of  90  tons  freight. 

ANTIOQUIA  BAILWAY  LOAN. 

The  Antioquia  Railway  has  n^otiated  a  loan  with  the  Ethelburger 
S\Tidicate  for  $2,500,000  at  84,  with  5  per  cent  annual  interest.  Of 
the  proceeds  $800,000  will  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  current 
indebtedness  of  the  company  and  the  remainder  in  equipping  the 
railway  and  completing  the  line  to  Medellin.  The  route  of  the  Antio- 
quia Railway  is  from  Port  Berrio,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  to  Medellin, 
in  the  Department. of  Antioquia. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  partial  census  recently  taken  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  Costa 
Rica  shows  that  on  December  31, 1911,  the  population  of  the  Republic 
was  388,266,  as  compared  with  379,533  inhabitants  on  December  31, 
1910.  (See  Bulletin,  p.  117,  Jan.,  1912.)  The  statistics  give  the 
population,  by  Provinces,  at  the  close  of  last  year  as  follows: 

San  Joee 121,162 

Alajuela 91,707 

Cartago 59,968 

Heredia 42, 669 

Guanacaste 33,810 

Puntarenaa 20, 040 

Limon 18,920 

Total 328,266 

The  districts  of  Pacuarito,  Rio  Hondo,  Cimarrones,  Madre  de  Dios, 
Florida,  La  Germânia,  Pocora  Este,  El  Cairo,  and  El  Peje,  as  well  as 
the  towns  of  Florencia,  Aguas  Zarzas,  Tres  Amigos,  and  Kopper  de 
San  Carlos,  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  since  no  census  of 
these  places  was  taken  in  1911. 
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LYCEUM  NORMAL  SCHOLABSHIPS. 

The  lyceum  of  Costa  Rica  granted  in  February  of  the  present  year 
12  scholarships  to  students  in  the  normal  grades.  These  scholarships 
are  worth  30  colones  ^  a  month  while  the  school  is  in  session,  and  one- 
half  that  amount  during  the  vacation  period. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  municipal  receipts  of  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas  in  1911  amounted 
to  4,092  colones.  This,  ^dded  to  the  balance  of  5,059  colones  brought 
over  from  1910,  made  the  total  amount  available  during  the  year 
9,151  colones. 

The  department  of  pubHc  works  has  forwarded  to  its  destination 
the  material  for  the.construction  of  the  iron  bridge  to  be  erected  over 
the  Los  Anonos  River  on  the  road  from  Las  Pavas  to  Escasu  Canton. 

CANDELAKITA  ELECTRIC  SAWMILL. 

The  Grovemment  of  Costa  Rica  has  granted  a  concession  for  the 
installation  of  an  electric  power  plant  in  the  Pedernal  Canyon,  near 
Candelarita,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Purisca!,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing electric  power  to  operate  a  sawmill. 

COLONIZATION  OF  THE  GOLFO  DULCE  REGION. 

Preliminary  measures  have  been  undertaken  by  a  group  of  agri- 
culturists for  the  colonization  of  the  Golfo  Dulce  region.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  been  favorably 
disposed  toward  cooperating  in  the  plans  for  colonizing  the  rich 
agricultural  region  bordering  on  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Golfo 
Dulce.  A  distinguished  Swiss  botanist  who  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  this  fertile  district  states  that  its  great  natural  wealth  is  not 
even  realized  by  Costa  Ricans,  and  affirms  that  throughout  many 
long  voyages  through  South  and  Central  America  he  has  seldom  seen 
a  more  productive  country. 


MONUMENT  IN  MEMOEY  OF  THE  «MAINE." 

The  monument  to  be  erected  in  Habana  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba  in  memory  of  the  Ameritan  sailors  who  perished  in  the  battle- 
ship Maine  will  be  surrounded  by  30  pillars  that  will  rise  from  the 
center  of  8  large  flower  beds.  The  main  pedestal  will  be  of  granite 
and  will  support  the  old  turret  and  two  10-inch  guns  which  the  Maine 
formerly  carried.  The  history  of  the  Maine,  in  inscription  and  alle- 
gory, will  be  placed  upon  the  pillars. 

1  Colon -approximately  to.48  United  States  gold. 
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FHABXAOT  LAW. 

The  pharmacy  law  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  Habana  of  February  29,  1912,  provides  that  only 
pharmacists  who  are  graduates  in  pharmacy  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity  of  Habana  shall  be  allowed  to  practice  in  the  Republic. 

STXBL-XHaBAVINa  PLANT. 

A  steel-engraving  plant,  the  first  use  of  which  will  be  the  making 
of  steel-engraved  postage  stamps,  has  been  installed  in  Habana. 
The  plant  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery 
and  is  the  first  of  its  Idnd  to  be  established  in  the  Republic. 

SANTA  OLABA  AOBICULTXT&AL  SCHOOL. 

The  agricultural  school  of  Santa  Clara,  recently  opened  for  instruc- 
tion, ia  one  of  the  best-equipped  agricultural  colleges  in  the  Republic. 
Besides  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects,  practical  courses  are 
given  in  physics  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  laboratory' 
work.  The  school  is  located  about  5  miles  from  the  city  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  can  accommodate  30  students. 

INDXJ8TBLAL  NOTES. 

A  report  from  New  Orleans  indicates  that  a  new  steamship  line 
has  been  organized  under  the  name  of  the  New  Orleans-Cuban 
Steamship  Co.    It  will  maintain  both  a  freight  and  passenger  service. 

A  military  academy,  the  first  in  Cuba,  and  established  for  the 
instruction  of  cadets  at  Cabanas  Fortress,  has  just  been  inaugurated. 

Incorporation  papers  were  signed  in  Habana  for  the  Franco-Cuban 
Credit  Foncier,  an  institution  to  be  governed  by  the  same  regualtions 
as  the  French  institution.  The  bank  Is  capitalized  at  $1,500,000. 
Senator  José  B.  Alemán  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  bank, 
together  with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  General  Gerardo  Machado. 

A  workingmen's  exchange  in  Habana  has  been  created  by  the 
municipality.  The  city  will  pay  $4,000  per  year  for  its  maintenance, 
besides  furnishing  it  to  carry  on  the  business  in  a  proper  way.  It 
purports  to  become  a  home  for  all  trade-unions,  the  representatives 
of  which  will  be  given  of  lice  accommodation;  it  will  have  a  meeting 
hall  and  a  reading  room.  Employers  will  have  facilities  in  the 
exchange  for  securing  labor,  and  employees  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  positions,  while  the  adjustment  of  all  controversies 
as  to  labor  wiU  be  facilitated. 

The  Territorial  Bank  of  Cuba  opened  its  doors  for  business  Feb- 
ruary 1.  It  was  organized  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  last  summer 
for  promoting  agricultural  development  by  lending  money  on  rural 
properties  on  easy  terms  at  low  interest.  Diaz  Villegas,  ex-secretary 
of  the  treasury,  is  president  of  the  bank.     Some  modifications  of  the 
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law  governing  this  bank's  concession  were  anproved  by  the  Cuban 
Congress  late  in  January.  These  modifications  were,  however, 
merely  matters  of  detail,  important  from  an  administrative  point  of 
view  to  the  concessionaires  and  in  no  wise  affecting  the  beneficent 
purposes  for  which  the  bank  was  established. 

FUSION  OF  HABANA  PUBLIC- SERVICE  CORPORATIONS. 

The  Habana  Electric  Railway  Co.  and  the  Habana  Gas  &  EUectric 
Light  &  Power  Co.  have  fused  into  a  single  corporation.  The  new 
company  plans  to  expend  more  than  $400,000  during  the  next  two 
years  in  improvements  on  its  plant,  equipment,  and  the  extension  of 
its  service.  Most  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  is  held  by  persons 
residing  in  Cuba. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


CABINET  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  pub- 
lished on  February  28,  1912,  is  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  licentiate  Manuel  A.  Machado. 

Secretaiy  of  .treasury  and  commerce,  Sr.  Francisco  A.  Córdova. 

Secretary  of  war  and  marine.  Gen.  Alfredo  M.  Victoria. 

Secretary  of  justice  and  pubüc  instruction,  Licentiate  An jel  M.  Soler. 

Secretary  of  agriculture  and  immigration,  Gren.  Luis  Pelletier. 

Secretary  of  Fomento  and  communications.  Licentiate  Manuel  de 
J.  Troncoso  de  la  Concha. 

Secretaiy  of  interior  and  poUce  (temporarily).  Gen.  Alfredo  M. 
Victoria. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS,  PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO. 

In  1911  there  were  4,352  births  in  the  Province  of  Santiago,  of 
which  2,212  were  males  and  2,140  females.  During  the  same  year 
there  were  398  marriages. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO. 

A  school  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  been  established  by  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  RepubUc  at  Ciénega.  It  is  in  charge  of 
Director  lifitchel,  an  experienced  teacher  and  tobacco  agriculturist. 

FUNDS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  Congress  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  authorized  President 
Victoria  to  draw  on  the  nation's  funds  for  the  sum  of  $1,962,000  to 
be  used  for  pubUc  works,  as  follows:  Western  highway,  including  the 
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Jaina  and  Itava  bridges;  Santiago  to  Monte  Oisti  highway,  Vega  to 
Santiago  via  Moca;  Santo  Domingo  port  works;  the  Azua  to  San 
Juan  highway;  the  Santa  Ana  highway;  study  of  the  Puerto  Plata 
port;  const  motion  and  improvement  of  lighthouses;  dredging  of  Port 
Macoris;  and  numerous  other  construction  works. 


P&B8IDBNT  OF  THE  BEPT7BLIC. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  been  informed  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Wither, 
the  chargé  d'affaires  of  Ecuador  in  the  United  States,  that  Gen. 
Leónidas  Plaza  has  been  elected  President  of  Ecuador,  and  will  be 
inaugurated  on  August  31,  1912,  at  12  o'clock  midnight,  according 
to  the  provision  in  the  constitution. 

ARBITBATION  TBEATY  WITH  BBAZUi. 

The  arbitration  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Ecuador,  entered  into 
by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  these  countries  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  13,  1909,  was  duly  ratified  in  Quito  on  February  12,  1912, 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  Ecuador  and  the  minister  of 
Brazil  in  Ecuador.  Under  this  treaty  the  two  countries  agree  to 
submit  to  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  The  Hague  all  dis- 
puted questions  between  the  two  nations  that  do  not  affect  their 
vital  interests,  independence,  or  honor;  or,  in  case  both  nations  so 
desire,  the  disputed  question  or  questions  may  be  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  chief  political  ruler  of  a  friendly  State  or  to  special 
arbitrators  selected  for  that  purpose. 

The  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  unless  denounced  six 
months  before  the  termination  of  a  five-year  period,  it  is  to  remain  in 
force,  successively,  for  terms  of  five  years. 

BOUNTY  TO  BUBBEB  PLANTEBS. 

A  bounty  of  10  centavos  per  plant  is  offered  by  the  Government  of 
Ecuador  to  persons  who  plant  rubber  trees  in  the  Republic.  One  of 
the  most-productive  and  best-known  rubber  zones  of  Ecuador  is  the 
Santo  Domingo  de  los  Colorados.  Other  districts  especially  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  rubber  trees  exist  in  the  country,  and  the  effect  of 
the  bounty  has  been  to  give  a  considerable  impetus  to  rubber  planting 
throughout  some  of  the  most  accessible  sections  of  the  country. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PBESIDENT. 

On  March  1,  1912,  President  Estrada  delivered  an  interesting  mes- 
sage to  the  Guatemalan  Congress  giving  an  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration during  the  preceding  year. 

According  to  the  message  the  receipts  of  the  nation  from  all  sources 
in  1911  were,  in  Guatemalan  pesos/  62,047,475.04,  as  compared  with 
51,571,440.69  in  1910.  The  expenditures  in  191 1  were  69,161,969.48, 
of  which  39,813,090.61  were  for  the  different  administrative  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  29,348,878.87  for  the  special  branch  of  public 
credit.  The  difference  of  7,114,494.44  pesos  between  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  was  obtained  by  a  loan  from  the  banks  of  the  capital. 

Agriculture,  continues  the  message,  Has  floiu-ished  in  the  Republic 
during  the  past  year,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  plantations  engaged  in  the  raising  of  stock,  coffee,  sugar  cane, 
bananas,  and  cereals.  Railroad  construction  continued  active 
throughout  the  year,  and  greatly  aided  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture by  opening  up  cheap  and  easy  means  of  commimication  between 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Pan  American  Railway  will  soon 
connect  with  the  railway  system  of  Mexico,  and  the  construction  of 
other  railways  in  Guatemala  is  being  actively  pushed  forward. 

The  exports  of  coffee  in  1911  amounted  to  826,496  quintals,  which, 
added  to  200,000  quintals,  the  estimated  home  consumption,  makes 
the  total  coffee  production  of  the  Republic  in  1911, 1,026,496  quintals. 
The  exports  of  refined  sugar  dming  the  year  amounted  to  49,482 
quintals,  and  of  raw  sugar  65,189  quintals.  There  was  an  increased 
production  of  Indian  corn  and  rice,  and  the  stock  raising  industry 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

During  1911  the  Government  encouraged  the  growing  of  tobacco 
by  establishing  a  tobacco  experiment  station  for  instruction  in  rais- 
ing, harvesting,  curing,  and  marketing  this  plant.  Apiculture  was 
encouraged  by  the  Government  through  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  apiculture  near  the  Federal  capital,  and  pisciculture  was  aided  by 
stocking  Lake  Atitlan  with  edible  fish. 

The  postal  business  increased  in  1911  as  compared  with  1910,  the 
receipts  in  the  former  year  being  1,013,083.91  pesos,  and  the  expendi- 
tures 1,040,617.96  pesos.  The  correspondence  handled  amoimted  to 
12,270,364  pieces. 

The  public  schools  of  the  country  in  1911  niunbered  1,821  and  the 
enrollment  55,685  pupils.  Increased  interest  was  shown  in  higher 
education.  A  Pasteur  institute  is  soon  to  be  established  at  Guatemala 
City. 

Ï  Peso-approximately  $0.40  United  States  gold. 
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HOTBL  AND  VBHIOLB  TAX. 

The  city  of  Guatemala  has  placed  a  tax  on  all  kinds  of  vehicles 
used  in  the  city,  and  on  hotels  engaged  in  business  there.  The  vehicle 
tax  varies  from  300  pesos  annually  on  platform  cars  to  50  pesos  on 
automobiles.  Vehicles  of  a  private  nature  pay  25  per  cent  less  than 
those  used  for  business  or  in  the  pubUc  service.  The  monthly  tax 
on  hotels  is  as  follows:  First  class,  200  pesos;  second  class,  100  pesos; 
third  class,  50  pesos;  and  boarding  houses,  15  pesos. 

PB0P08BD  BSTABLISHHBNT  OF  8UOA&-BBBT  INDTT8TBY. 

A  concession  has  been  requested  from  the  Government  of  Guate- 
mala for  the  establishment  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  the  Republic. 
The  concessionaire  proposes  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets  and  to  bring  into  the  country  the  necessary  machinery  for  the 
installation  of  such  a  factory. 


DIPLOMATIO  OB&B1CONIAU3. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  diplomatic  decree 
prescribing  the  ceremonials  to  be  observed  in  diplomatic  business 
and  functions  in  the  Republic. 

0HANGB8  IN  THB  PBNAX  OODB. 

Three  committees  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending changes  in  the  penal  code.  All  persons  desiring  to  suggest 
modifications  are  invited  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  the  com- 
mission for  consideration. 

NBW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AT  JAGMBL. 

The  department  of  public  works  of  Haiti  has  contracted  with  the 
hydraulic  engineers  engaged  in  the  construction  ofj^the  port  works 
at  Jacmel  to  also  build  a  city  hall,  a  police  office,  and  a  jail  in  that 
port. 

DBSSAUNBS  BABBACKS  AT  POBT  ATT  PBINCB. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  Dessalines  Barracks  was  laid  in  Port  au 
Prince  in  March  last.  The  edifice  will  be  constructed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible under  the  direction  of  George  Baussan. 
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PKODTTOnON  OF  8UOAB  DXJBINO  LAST  FIVB  YEABS. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Official  Bulletin  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works  contains  the  following  statement  of  the  value  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duction in  all  the  plantations  of  tl\e  Republic  during  the  last  five 
years: 

Ponnda 
sterling. 

Bay  eux  plantations X 1, 800, 000 

Ghateaublond  and  Caiadeux  plantations , 3, 900, 000 

Agricultural  and  industrial  exploitation  of  Mont  Repos 920, 000 

O'Gonnan  and  Vaudreuil  plantations 871, 298 

Periguy  plantations  (Cayes) 1, 000, 000 

This  gives  a  total  value  of  the  sugar  yield  from  these  5  plantations 
during  the  last  five  years,  1906-7  to  1911-12,  inclusive,  of  £8,491,298. 

BBANOH  BANK. 

A  branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  has  been 
established  at  Petit  Goave.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  trans- 
action of  business  in  the  territory  tributary  to  that  commercial 
center,  and  will  tend  to  develop  the  commercial  enterprises  located 
here. 

BBPAnt  AND  OONSTBTTOnON  OF  FUBUO  BUILDINaS. 

The  sum  of  400,000  gourdes  ^  is  to  be  used  for  the  repair  and  con- 
struction of  pubUc  buildings,  such  as  customhouses,  courts,  jails, 
schools,  etc. 


THE  GHANTON  MINB. 

A  promising  property,  under  the  direction  of  North  Americans,  is 
the  Chanton  mine,  in  the  Department  of  Comayagua.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  mining  machinery  has  recently  been  imported  by 
this  mine,  and  engineers  have  been  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
Honduras  to  install  the  machinery.  It  is  reported  that  active  work 
will  soon  commence  in  exploiting  the  mine. 

FLOUB  MHiL  AT  TBT7PA8ENTI. 

A  request  has  been  made  for  a  concession  to  establish  a  flour  mill 
at  Teupasenti,  in  the  Department  of  El  Paraiso.  Water  power  or 
electricity  generated  by  waterfalls  will  be  used  in  operating  the  mill. 

1  Gourde,  pftper-approxlmately  Kkao  United  Stetet  gold. 
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OOXAaUA  FBTROLETTM  DEPOSIT. 

The  petroleum  deposit  in  the  Guare  Mountain,  Department  of 
Comagua,  Honduras,  discovered  by  Gen.  Calixto  Mann  several  years 
ago,  contains,  according  to  recent  analysis,  a  fine  quality  of  oil,  and 
indications  show  that  the  supply  is  very  abundant. 


OOXMEBCB  FIRST  HALF  FISCAL  YEAB   1911-12. 

TTlie  commerce  of  the  RepubUc  of  Mexico  for  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  1911-12 — that  is,  from  July  to  December,  inclusive,  1911 —  * 
amounted   to  233,131,604.79   pesos,*  of  which  92,128,209.43   pesos 
represent  imports,  and  141,003,395.36  pesos,  expprts. 

AaBIOULTUBAL  EXPBBIMENT  STATION  IN  CHIAPAS. 

A  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Gerico  plantation.  State  of  Chiapas^ 
has  been  offered  the  Mexican  Government  for  use  as  an  agricultural 
experimental  station.  The  land  is  to  be  employed  principally  in 
experimenting  with  fruits,  and  the  Department  of  Fomento  will 
ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  establish  this  station. 

ENCOUBAGEMBNT  OF  TBBE  CULTIVATION. 

The  agricultural  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Fomento  has 
received  a  consignment  of  100,000  fruit  and  other  trees  for  sale  and 
distribution  to  agriculturists  throughout  the  country  at  a  very  low 
j>rice  in  order  to  encourage  tree  cultivation.  Fifty  thousand  similar 
trees  have  already  been  distributed  in  this  way. 

LOANS  FOB  IBBIGATION  AND  AGBICTrLTUBB. 

The  Loan  Bank  for  Irrigation  Works  and  the  encouragement  of 
Agriculture,  organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1908,  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Mexican  Government  to  loan  money  to  companies  and 
private  persons  with  small  holdings  to  be  used  in  irrigation  works, 
agriculture,  and  stock  raising.  Under  certain  conditions  the  bank 
will  furnish  money  to  colonists  and  it  will  be  the  special  aim  of  the 
institution  to  encourage  the  development  of  irrigation  and  agriculture 
among  the  small  landowners  of  the  Republic. 

i  Peso-aboat  50  oents  United  States  gold. 
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WIRE  FÀCTOBT. 

The  Iron  &  Steel  Smelting  Co.  of  Monterey  has  requested  per- 
mission from  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  iron  fence  and  other  wire.  This  will  be  the 
first  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  RepubUc. 

MALT  FAOTOBT  AND  BBEWBBT. 

A  company  for  the  establishment  of  a  malt  factory  and  brewery 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  has  been  organized,  with  a  capital  of  1,100,000 
pesos. 

SHELL  AND  PBABL  FISHEBT  CONCESSION. 

The  Department  of  Fomento  has  granted  a  concession  for  the 
exploitation  of  shells  and  pearls  in  the  waters  of  the  States  of  Coa- 
huila,  Nuevo  Leon,  Tampico,  Tabasco,  Campeche,  Yucatan,  Chiapas, 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

WATEB-POWEB  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  granted  the  following  concessions 
for  the  generation  of  electric  power:  the  use, of  the  waters  of  the 
Cupatitzio  River  in  the  district  of  Uruapan,  State  of  Coahuila, 
for  a  period  ol  20  years;  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Humaya  River 
in  the  State  of  Sinaloa  for  a  term  of  99  years;  the  use  of  the  Tuxtlas 
River  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  for  a  term  of  50  years. 

BAILWAT  CONCESSIONS  AND  CON8TBUCTION. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  between  the  States  of  Puebla  and  Oaxaca. 
The  concession  is  for  99  years.  The  line  is  to  pass  through  the 
Tezoatlan  and  Tlaxiaco  coal  mines  and  will  connect  the  city  of 
Puebla  with  the  Chacahua  lagoon  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  gauge 
is  1.435  meters,  and  not  less  than  20  kilometers  must  be  constructed 
in  any  one  year. 

The  National  Railways  have  been  granted  a  concession  to  build  a 
line  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Tampico  and  thence  to  Matamoros.  Per- 
mission is  also  given  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  Ime,  and  con- 
struction material  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  during  the  first  five 
years.    The  gauge  of  the  line  is  to  be  435  midimeters. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Mexican  Pacific  Co.  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Balsas  to  Zihuatanejo  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  sub- 
vention of  12,000  pesos  per  kilometer  has  been  granted  to  the  con- 
struction company  and  permission  given  it  to  build  a  branch  line. 
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MBSSAOB  OF  PBB8IDBNT. 

In  the  message  of  President  Adolfo  Diaz  to  the  Congress  of  Nic- 
aragua delivered  on  March  1,  1912,  he  recommencb  the  retention, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  rate  of  exchange  at  1,200  per  cent.  This 
rate  was  officially  adopted  on  June  8,  1911,  and  in  order  that  con- 
▼ersion  might  be  effected  under  suitable  conditions,  an  increase  of 
$500,000  gold  was  made  in  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  immediately 
realized.  For  this  reason  and  to  establish  the  equilibrium  between 
receipts  and  expenditiures,  the  President  recommended  the  ratifica^ 
tion  of  a  supplementary  loan  with  New  York  bankers,  the  contract 
for  which  accompanied  the  President's  message. 

NBW  ICONBTABY  STANDARD. 

According  to  a  bill  recently  presented  to  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua 
the  monetary  unit  of  «the  Republic  will  be  the  córdoba,  or  a  silver 
coin  of  100  centavos  of  the  same  value  as  the  United  States  dollar. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  issue  of  silver  coins  of  50f  25,  10,  and  5 
centavos  each,  and  gold  coins  of  the  following  denominations:  2.50, 
5,  and  10  córdobas. 

DECBBB  BELATINa  TO  NATIONAL  LANDS. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  executive  decree  of  February  27, 
1912,  relating  to  national  lands: 

AsnoLB  1.  Until  the  prices  in  gold  oí  national  lands  are  established  they  shaU  be  paid 
for  in  full  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  silver  money,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Republic  in 
national  notes,  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  established  in  the  decree  of  December 
14, 1906. 

Abt.  2.  Payments  made  prior  to  date  in  any  part  of  the  Republic  in  national  notes 
or  with  documents  of  public  credit,  for  the  acquisition  of  said  lands,  are  declared 
valid. 

Abt.  3.  This  law  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  publication  in  the  OfScial 
Qazette,  and  repeals  all  laws  which  conflict  with  it. 
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PBE8IDBNT  ABOSEMENA  AND  HIS  OABINBT. 

Dr.  Pablo  Arosemena,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  who 
retired  on  a  leave  of  absence  on  February  2,  1912,  resumed  his 
office  on  March  7.    His  cabinet  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Helidoro  Patiûo,  secretary  of  government  and  justice. 

Sefior  Don  Eduardo  Chiari,  secretary  of  foreign  relations. 

Sefior  Don  Aurelio  Guardia,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Señor  Don  Carlos  C.  Arosemena,  secretary  of  public  works. 

Dr.  Alfonso  Preciado,  secretary  of  public  instruction. 

Dr.  Mutis  Duran,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

OONSUIiATES  OF  THE  BEPX7BLI0. 

A  decree  which  became  effective  April  1  last  makes  the  consular 
service  of  the  Republic  as  follows: 

Consul  generals:  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Hamburg,  Liverpool, 
and  Kingston. 

Consuls:  Antwerp,  Southhampton,  San  Francisco,  Hongkong, 
and  Genoa. 

NEW  AlCBBICAN  BANK  IN  COLON. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  American 
bank  in  Colon.  Those  who  were  interested  in  the  original  organiza- 
tion of  the  Panama  Banking  Co.,  are  said  to  be  behind  this  move- 
ment. 


PROTOCOL  WITH  ARGENTINA. 

The  protocol  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
Piuraguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  on  February  17,  1912, 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coimtries,  was 
approved  by  the  President  of  Paraguay  on  February  18,  1912,  and  an 
executive  decree  issued  by  him  on  the  following  day  reestablished 
completely  the  friendly  relations  between  these  two  coimtries.  The 
ratification  of  the  protocol  produced  a  favorable  impression  in  com- 
mercial and  }>olitical  circles  in  Paraguay. 
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OOXMEBCB  FOB  1910. 

A  report  from  Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  the  United  States  consul  at 
Asuncion,  contains  the  following  statement  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  for  the  year  1910. 

The  exports  by  countries  were  as  follows: 

Argentine  Republic |2,  781, 691 

Belgium 12, 015 

Braril 154,974 

France 24,834 

Germany 880, 686 

Italy 84,117 

Spain 308,833 

United  Kingdom 15, 204 

Uruguay 517,683 

Other  countriefl 5, 586 

Total 4,785,623 

The  total  imports  into  the  country  during  1910  amoimted  to 
$6,247,983. 

SITPPLT  OF  BAW  MATERIAL  FOB  THE  TANNIN  INDUSTBY. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  tannin  industry  has  been  growing  in 
importance  in  Paraguay,  so  that  at  the  present  time  considerable 
capital  is  invested  in  that  industry  in  the  Chaco  region  where  large 
quantities  of  raw  material  are  at  hand.  There  are  said  to  be  a  large 
number  of  trees  and  plants  in  the  Republic,  besides  quebracho  or 
ironwood  trees,  the  barks  of  which  contain  tannin  in  commercial 
quantities,  and  these  sources  of  supply  will  doubtless  be  brought 
into  use  if  the  industry  continues  to  grow  and  prosper  in  the  future 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 


FEDERAL  BUDGET  FOB  1912. 

The  federal  budget  of  Peru  for  1912  estimates  the  total  receipts  at 
£3,457,563,  the  ordinary  expenditures  at  £1,676,314,  and  the  special 
expenditures  at  £1,781,249. 

PABTICIPATION  IN  INTEBNATIONAL  BTJBBEB  EXPOSITION. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  Third  International  Rubber  Exposition  which  will  be  held  in 
New  York  from  September  23  to  October  3,  1912. 
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VENEZT7ELAN  8TT7DBNT8  AT  PEBX7. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  sent  a  number  of  Venezuelan 

students  to  study  in  Peru.    Seven  of  them  will  attend  the  military 

coUege,  four  the  agricultural  school,  and  the  others  will  enter  the 

school  of  mines. 

COLONIZATION  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  colonizing  200  families  of  agri- 
culturists on  160,000  hectares  of  land  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Huallaga  River  in  the  montana  region  of  Peru.  The  concessionaire 
agrees  to  furnish  each  family  with  8  hectares  of  cleared  land  suitable 
for  cultivation. 

DISCOVERT  OF  EMEBAXD  MINES. 

A  party  of  Austrian  miners  are  reported  to  have  recently  discovered 
valuable  emerald  mines  near  the  city  of  Cuzco.  Specimens  taken 
from  the  deposits  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  exploit  the  mines,  j    (    | 

ITATA  WHtELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATION. 

The  Itaya  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Iquitos  was  completed  in 
February  of  the  present  year,  and  wireless  communication  was  estab- 
lished between  Iquitos,  Lima,  and  Manaos  during  March. 

THE  YTJCALI  RAILWAY. 

The  concessionaires  of  the  Yucali  Railway  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  of  Peru  to  change  the  gauge  of  the  line  from  144  to 
91  centimeters,  tunnels  and  cuts  to  be  built  for  the  wider  gauge.  The 
preliminary  surveys  and  plans  of  the  route  have  almost  been  finished 
and  actual  construction  work  will  soon  be  commenced.  This  railway 
will  open  upon  a  rich  region  of  country  in  eastern  Peru  and  will  place 
the  great  Amazon  valley  in  direct  railway  communication  with  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  line  is  $10,000,000,  on  which  the  Peruvian  Government  guarantees 
6  per  cent  per  annum  secured  by  the  income  from  the  tobacco  tax. 
The  Yucali  Railway  is  also  known  as  the  Pacific  Railway  concession. 
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MBSSAOB  OF  THE  PBBSIDBNT. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  message  which  President 
Manuel  E.  Araújo  delivered  to  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Sal- 
vador on  February  21,  1912: 

The  number  of  primary  schoolfl  in  the  Republic  in  the  scholastic  year  1911  was  486, 
oí  which  203  were  for  males,  200  for  females,  and  83  mixed.  Teachers  to  the  number 
of  851  found  employment  in  these  schools,  382  of  whom  were  males  and  469  females. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Republic  in  1911  was  21,569,  of  which  11,633 
were  males  and  9,936  females.  The  total  population  of  the  Republic  of  school  age  was 
173,495,  of  which  90,954  were  females  and  82,541  males. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  in  1911  consisted  of  2,573  miles  of  wires  and 
the  telephone  system  of  2,112  miles.  A  wireless  station  is  in  operation  at  Las  Lomas 
de  Candelaria,  near  the  Federal  capital,  thereby  placing  the  Republic  in  conamuni- 
cation  with  the  wireless  installations  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  and 
their  wireless  connections.  ^ 

The  revenues  of  the  Republic  in  1911amounted  to  12,350,874  pesos,'  ascompared  with 
10,620,865  pesos  in  1910.  The  imports  in  1911  amounted  to  6,909,119  pesos,  as  com- 
pared with  5,333,680  pesos  in  1910,  revealing  a  favorable  increase  in  both  departments. 

APPROVAL  OF  OONVBNTIONS  OF  FOUBTH  CBMTBAL  AMBBIOAN 

CONFERENCE. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  has  approved  the  several 
conventions  celebrated  at  the  Fourth  Central  American  Conference 
which  met  at  Managua,  Nicaragua,  in  January,  1912,  and  has  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  Congress.    These  conventions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Convention  concerning  annual  reports  to  futinre  Central  Ameri- 
can conference. 

2.  Convention  to  regulate  the  unified  Central  American  consular 
service. 

3.  Convention  for  the  improvement  and  security  of  the  telegraphic 
service  between  the  five  Central  American  Republics. 

4.  Convention  to  establish  in  Central  America  a  postal  and  tele- 
graph money-order  service. 

5.  Convention  for  the  establishment  of  international  Central 
American  means  of  communication. 

6.  Convention  for  the  establishment  of  commissions  of  Central 
American  relations. 

REAL  ESTATE  TRANaPERS  IN  1911. 

In  1911  there  were  9,305  real  estate  transfers  in  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  and  2,395  mortgages.  The  value  of  the  properties  mort- 
gaged amounted  to  6,111,792  pesos. 

1  Peoo-approxlmately  10.40  United  States  gold. 
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USE  OF  WATBBFAUiS  AND  STREAMS. 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  the  use  of  the  waterfalls  and 
streams  of  the  Republic  for  industrial  and  agricultural  purposes  re- 
quires the  previous  consent  and  permission  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 


BEOTOB  OF  T7NIVEB8ITY  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 

Señor  Claudio  Williman,  ex-president  of  the  Republic,  was  installed 
as  rector  of  the  University  of  Montevideo  on  February  16,  1912,  an 
appointment  which  has  apparently  met  with  general  approval,  and 
one  for  which  Señor  Williman  would  appear  to  be  eminently  qualified 
by  training  and  disposition. 

COMMERCE  FOB  THE  YEAB  1911. 

A  statement  from  the  United  States  Consul  at  Montevideo,  Frederic 
W.  Goding,  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  Republic 
of  Uruguay,  for  the  year  1911,  as  follows: 

Value  of  imports $47, 411, 998 

Value  of  exporte 46, 050, 816 

Total  foreign  commerce 93, 462, 814 

COASTAL  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  recently 
enacted  laws  regulating  the  coastal  navigation  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay.  The  translation  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Consu! 
Frederic  W.  Goding  at  Montevideo. 

AOBICULTTJBAL  MACHINEBT  TBST. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  an  international  competitive 
test  of  agricultural  machinery,  operated  by  motive  power,  were 
recently  issued  by  the  department  of  pubhc  works.  The  test  is  to 
be  held  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  October  of  the  present 
year. 

Tests  will  be  made  of  steam  plows,  motor-dragging  plows,  motor- 
traction  plows,  soil-cultivating  machines,  motor  cultivators  and 
spad^,  motor  seed  planters,  and  motor  mowing  machines.  The 
object  of  the  competition  is  to  determine  the  machines  best  suited 
to  South  American  conditions,  and  especially  those  most  desirable 
for  use  in  Uruguay. 
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DBY  FABMINO. 

The  Grovemment  of  Uruguay  has  employed  two  dry-farming 
experts  from  the  United  States  to  establish  that  system  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  arid  parts  of  the  Republic. 

ICABimCB  TBAFFIC  OF  MONTE  VIDEO  IN  1911. 

The  traffic  of  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1911,  not  including  fishing 
craft  and  pilot  tugs,  consisted  of  the  entrance  and  clearance  of  10,446 
vessels,  with  a  total  capacity  of  18,564,074  tons. 


VENEZUELA 


LEGAL  TIME  FOB  VENEZUELA. 


According  to  a  consular  advice  from  T.  W.  Voetter,  at  Caracas,  a 
presidential  decree,  dated  February  12,  1912,  has  established  as 
legal  time  for  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  that  of  four  and  one-half 
hours  later  than  the  time  of  Greenwich.  This  time  will  be  tele- 
graphed every  second  day  from  the  observatory  near  Caracas  to 

each  port. 

FOX7NDINO  OF  CABAÇAS. 

In  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  in  1567, 
by  Diego  de  Ijosada,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  caused  a 
marble  slab  to  be  placed  upon  the  site  occupied  by  the  first  house  in 
that  city.     The  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription  :. 

Site  of  the  first  house  in  Caracas  in  which  its  founder,  Don  Diego  de  Losada,  lived 

TO  CONDUCT  STT7DIES  ABBOAD. 

The  Government  has  granted  an  allowance  to  Dr.  J.  Puyou  to 
make  practical  studies  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  in  Venezuela  experiment  stations  in  veterinary,  medi- 
cine, and  zoo  technics. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  designated  one  man  to 
study  at  the  experimental  farms  and  stations  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  [Lima,  Peru.  It  is  [also  sending  ¡two  students  to  the  same 
country  to  study  in  the  School  of  Mining  Engineers  and  in  the  mines. 
These  will  enjoy  fellowships  offered  by  the  Government  of  Peru. 

EXPLORATION  AND  EXPLOITATION  OF  PETKOLEXJH. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  issued  titles  to  The  Venezuela 
Oilfields  Exploration  Co.  (Ltd.),  covering  five  mining  concessions 
for  the  exploration  and  development  of  petroleum  deposits  and 
other  similar  substances. 
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INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

The  Cervecería  Venezolana  de  Maiquetía,  capital  1,000,000  boli- 
vars ($193,000),  has  been  organized  to  establish  a  brewery  at  Mai- 
quetía, a  municipality  adjoining  La  Guaira.  The  incorporators  are 
residents  of  Caracas,  and  the  legal  domicile  is  in  that  city.  It  is  stated 
that  Mamo  electric  power  will  be  largely  used  in  operating  the  plant. 

Considerable  work  is  being  done  on  the  hydroelectrical  plant  at 
Mamo,  west  of  La  Guaira,  where  roads  have  been  built  for  trans- 
porting the  machinery  which  has  been  ordered.  The  plant  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  by  August. 

There  will  be  developed  2,600  horsepower,  part  of  which  will  be 
transmitted  to  Caracas  and  part  to  La  Guaira.  There  are  rumors  that 
an  electric  railway  from  Maiquetía  via  La  Guaira  to  Macuto  will  be 
established,  either  by  taking  over  the  steam  tram  line  now  operating 
between  those  points  or  by  constructing  a  new  line.  The  interests 
constructing  the  new  plant  at  Mamo  have  close  relations  with  the 
owners  of  the  electric  light  plant  now  operating  at  La  Guaira,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  this  will  also  be  taken  over. 

TBAFFIC  VENEZUELAN  RAILWAYS,  THIItD  QUABTEK,  1911. 

Statistics  of  the  traffic  of  the  railways  of  Venezuela  during  the 
third  quarter  of  1911  show  that  154,912  passengers  were  carried, 
and  45,728,308  kilos  of  freight  hauled.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
period  in  question  were  2,435,129  bolivars,*  and  the  total  expenditures 
1,483,900  bolivars,  revealing  a  net  gain  of  951,229  bolivars. 

RAILWAY  MILEAGE  OF  THE  KEPXJBLIC. 

According  to  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  total 
railway  mileage  of  Venezuela  at  the  close  of  the  year  1911  was  925 
kilometers  (575  miles),  distributed  as  follows: 

KUometers. 

Ferrocarril  de  La  Guaira  á  Caracas 36.  5 

Ferrocarril  Central  de  Venezuela  (Caracas  á  Santa  Lucia) 51. 5 

Gran  Ferrocarril  de  Venezuela  (Caracas  á  Valencia) 179 

Ferrocarril  de  Puerto  Cabello  á  Valencia 54. 5 

Ferrocarril  Bolivar  (Tucacas  á  Barquisimeto) 177 

Gran  Ferrocarril  del  Táchira  (Encontrados  á  La  Uraca) 114.  5 

Gran  Ferrocarril  de  la  Ceiba  (La  Ceiba  á  Motatan) 81.  5 

Ferrocarril  de  Carenero  (Carenero  á  La  Española  de  El  Guapo) 50 

Ferrocarril  de  Guanta  á  Barcelona  y  á  las  minas  de  carbón  de  Naricual 36.  5 

Ferrocarril  de  Santa  Barbara  á  El  Vigia 60 

Ferrocarril  de  Maiquetia  á  Macuto 8 

Ferrocarril  de  Caracas  á  El  Valle  (electric  tramway) 5.  5 

Ferrocarril  de  La  Vela  á  Coro 13. 5 

Ferrocarril  de  las  minas  de  asfalto  de  Guanoco  (Estado  Sucre) 10 

Ferrocarril  de  las  minas  de  asfalto  de  Inciarte  (Estado  Zulia) 44 

Ferrocar  il  de  las  minas  de  asfalto  de  Guanipa  (  Estado  Maturin) 3 

Total 925 

1  BoliTar-approximately  $0.193  United  States  gold. 
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THE  South  American  Journal  and  Brazil  and  River  Plate  Mail, 
which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  authoritative  publica- 
tions affecting  the  prosperity  and  development  of  South  and 
Central  America,  had  an  interesting  article  in  the  issue  of  April 
20,  entitled  "United  States  Diplomacy  in  Latin  America/'     In  the  course 
of  its  discussion,  it  made  the  following  reference  to  the  Pan  American 
Union; 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  also  hard  at  work  promoting  American  interests,  its 
officials  traveling  through  the  Latin  Republics,  cultivating  business  relations  by 
personal  influence  and  investigation.  In  fact,  the  Americans  are  specializing  with 
regard  to  their  trade  in  this  direction  in  a  manner  which  their  European  rivals  can 
hardly  hope  to  excel. 

While  the  officers  of  the  Pan  American  Union  appreciate  profoundly 
the  complimentary  reference  of  such  an  influential  paper  as  The  South 
American  Journal,  they  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  is  an  international  organization  working  just  as  much  for  the 
benefit,  prosperity,  commerce,  and  development  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  as  it  is  for  the  United  States.  In  this  class  of  work,  moreover, 
it  is  in  no  way  spreading  propaganda  or  taking  steps  which  are  prejudicial 
to  their  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  or  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  Inasmuch  as  the  Pan  American  Union  belongs  to  the 
Latin  American  countries  as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  it  is  always 
glad  to  do  what  it  can  to  help  along  their  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  just  as  it  is  helping  their  trade  with  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  antagonism  among  the  great  countries 
of  Europe,  or  between  them  and  the  United  States,  in  the  efforts  to  build 
up  an  exchange  of  commerce  with  the  Republics  of  South  and  Central 
America.  There  is  room  for  all,  and  the  additional  prosperity  and  com- 
merce that  comes  to  each  country  will  help  all  the  others,  whether  they 
be  in  South  America,  North  America,  Europe,  or  Asia.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Pan  American  Union  is  constantly 
in  receipt  of  large  numbers  of  letters  from  the  exporters  and  importers 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States,  and  to  all  of  these  it  gives  a 
courteous  reply  to  the  extent  of  its  information  and  knowledge.     While 
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naturally  striving  to  do  all  it  can  to  build  up  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  it 
is  also  doing  the  same  service  for  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  the 
other  Latin  American  countries.  Though  its  organization  is  Pan  American 
and  its  principal  purpose  is  to  advance  Pan  American  commerce,  friend- 
ship, and  peace,  it  is  in  no  sense  anti- European  in  its  propaganda  or  in 
its  policies. 

PRESIDENT   SAENZ    PEÑA    AND   THE    PAN    AMERICAN    UNIOX. 

When  such  an  able  and  distinguished  statesman  as  Dr.  Roque  Saenz 
Peña,  who  is  President  of  so  progressive  and  prosperous  a  coimtry  as 
Argentina,  passes  his  opinion  publicly  upon  the  Pan  American  Union,  it 
is  fitting  that  his  words  should  be  quoted  in  these  columns  and  read  by 
the  constituency  of  this  organization.  In  the  issue  of  May  6,  191 2,  of 
the  New  York  American,  the  Argentine  President  makes  a  statement,  in 
an  interview  secured  by  its  special  correspondent,  Mr.  Simondetti,  under 
the  head  of  "Argentine  President  Asks  The  American  to  Give  His  Ideas 
to  the  American  People,*'  which  contains  a  number  of  notable  references 
to  Pan  American  relations.     Among  other  things,  he  says  : 

I  consider  the  Pan  American  Union  a  most  important  institution  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  all  the  American  Republics,  and  I  consider  its  Director 
General,  John  Barrett,  a  competent  and  efficient  gentleman. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  my  Government,  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  encourage 
with  all  means  at  its  disposal  the  work  of  that  institution  which  owes  so  much  to 
Mr.  Carnegie. 


A   WELCOME   TO  THE   NEW   MEXICAN    AMBASSADOR. 

The  Director  General  and  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  have 
much  pleasure  in  welcoming  as  a  member  of  its  governing  board  the  new 
Mexican  Ambassador,  Sr.  Lie.  Manuel  Calero.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  his 
predecessors  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  institution, 
and  as  Mexico  is  one  of  the  larger  constituent  coimtries  of  the  Union, 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  manifest  the  same  concern  in  its  welfare  and  work 
as  have  those  distinguished  men  who  preceded  him.  His  own  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman  in  Mexico  eminently  fits  him  to  be  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  that  great  country. 

Sr.  Calero  is  a  lawyer  of  renown,  and  has  held  many  public  offices  of 
importance.  He  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, and  as  such  he  made  the  reply  to  the  address  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Root,  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  trip  to  Mexico.  Sr.  Calero 
began  his  career  as  member  of  the  cabinet  under  President  Diaz,  as 
assistant  secretary  of  Fomento  (promotion),  and  during  the  incumbency 
of  Acting  President  de  la  Barra  was  made  Secretary  of  Fomento,  and 
also  Secretary  of  Justice.  Under  President  Madero  he  has  held  the 
portolio  of  Foreign  Relations.  He  is  also  a  man  of  literary  attainments 
and  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  dealing  with  political  questions. 
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SEÑOR    Lie.  MANUEL  CALERO, 
The  newly  accredited  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 
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ACTION   OF  THE   CLEVELAND   CHAMBER   OF   INDUSTRY. 

Recently  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  received  the 
following  self-explanatory  letter  from  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Industry, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  which  he  delivered  an  address  ujx)n  Pan 
America  and  the  Panama  Canal  : 

At  the  April  meeting  of  our  board  of  directors,  the  first  held  since  your  N-isit  to 
Cleveland,  by  unanimous  vote  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  you  the 
thanks  of  this  chamber  for  your  courtesy  and  kindness  in  addressing  us  upon  the 
occasion  of  our  fifth  anniversary  and  banquet. 

Your  name  has  been  proposed  by  our  membership  committee  as  the  first  honorar>- 
member  of  the  chamber,  and  our  board  of  directors  unanimously  voted  you  as  such. 


PAN    AMERICAN    EXCHANGE   OP   EXPERTS. 

One  of  the  tangible  results  of  the  exchange  of  information  among  the 
Latin  American  Republics  carried  on  by  the  Pan  American  Union  is 
the  development  of  interest  in  the  advance  of  modem  agriculture.  In 
reports  of  the  Bulletin,  in  special  correspondence,  and  through  other 
channels,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  described  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands, 
dry  farming,  and  other  processes  which  are  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  The  noteworthy  effect  has  been  to  cause  many  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  to  employ  similar  methods,  or,  if  they  were 
already  following  them,  to  enlarge  upon  the  experimentation  of  the 
United  States.  Largely  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  a  considerable  number  of  agricultural  experts  have  gone  from  the 
United  States  to  different  Latin  American  countries,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  they  have  produced  results  which  have  caused  those  Govern- 
ments to  send  for  more  experts.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  there  is  another  class  of  agricultural  experts  that  goes  to 
Latin  America  to  see  what  can  be  learned  there  about  the  plants  and 
other  products  of  the  soil  which  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  United 
States.  These  experts  are  accomplishing  for  agriculture  what  trade  ex- 
perts are  doing  for  commerce,  since  the  commercial  representatives  of 
business  houses  of  the  United  States  go  to  Latin  America  not  only  to 
find  a  market  for  their  manufactures  but  also  to  discover  what  Latin 
America  has  to  sell  and  export  to  the  north.  Development  along  all  of 
these  lines  can  not  fail  to  make  the  American  countries  closer  acquainted 
and  more  mutually  helpful  than  they  have  been  in  former  years. 


THE   LATE   THOMAS   C.  DAWSOX. 


It  is  often  said,  and  true,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  indispen- 
sable man,  but  if  any  man  in  contemporary  public  life  of  Pan  America 
came  near  occupying  that  unique  position  it  was  the  late  Thomas  C. 
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Dawson.  When  the  news  arrived  that  he  had  passed  away  on  May  i , 
the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  ordered  the  flag  over 
its  building  half-masted,  not  as  a  perfunctory  compliment,  but  as  a  real 
expression  of  the  great  loss  which  Pan  American  relations  had  suffered 
by  his  demise.  Since  the  late  William  I.  Buchanan  died  in  Great  Britain 
three  years  ago,  Mr.  Dawson  could  perhaps  be  described  as  the  best 
living  authority  on  the  Latin  American  countries  and  their  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Beginning  his  experience  as  secretary  of  the  then 
legation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  successively  held  important  positions  as 
minister  or  special  ambassador  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  Colombia, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Venezuela,  and  other  capitals.  These  missions, 
together  with  his  services  in  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington, 
as  resident  diplomatic  officer,  gave  him  an  experience  and  knowledge 
which  were  of  greatest  usefulness  in  promoting  friendship,  good  under- 
standing, and  commerce  among  all  the  American  nations.  In  addition 
to  the  remarkable  ability  and  reputation  he  enjoyed,  he  had  a  personal 
charm  and  an  affability  which  made  him  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  well. 
He  was,  moreover,  not  only  a  trained  diplomatic  oflScer,  but  an  author  of 
note.  His  two- volume  work  entitled  "The  South  American  Republics," 
will  always  remain  as  an  authority  on  that  subject,  and  if  he  had  lived  he 
doubtless  would  have  added  to  this  a  more  complete  work,  which  would 
have  stood  as  the  standard  authority  for  long  years  to  come. 


A   NEW    PAN   AMERICAN    STEAMER. 

An  e\4dence  of  the  growth  of  interest  in  Latin  America  is  the  increase 
of  travel  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries. 
From  time  to  time  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  has  been  improving  its 
facilities  to  take  care  of  this  developing  traffic.  Now  that  company 
makes  the  announcement  that  their  new  steamer  Ves  tris  will  make  her 
first  trip  in  the  fall.  Being  the  newest  boat,  she  will  be  up  to  date  in 
every  respect,  having  a  handsome  lounge,  music  room,  smoke  room, 
veranda  café,  gymnasium,  two  passenger  decks,  and  accommodations 
for  200  first-class  passengers,  with  nearly  a  dozen  suites  with  private 
baths,  etc.  The  second-class  accommodations  will  be  equally  well  pro- 
vided, and  the  steamer  will  be  able  to  carry  in  that  section  about  150, 
with  their  own  music,  smoke  room,  etc.  This  boat  will  be  twin  screw, 
capable  of  16  knots.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  company  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  appreciation  by  the  public  of  their  improved  service. 


ARGENTINE   AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

All  indications  point  to  an  agricultural  progress  in  the  development 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  that  will  place  it  far  ahead  of  the  fon\^ard 
position  which  it  already  occupies.     Agriculturists  all  over  the  world, 
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SEÑOR   DON    GILBERTO   CRESPO   Y   MARTÍNEZ, 

Kotiriiik'  Anibiissjídor  oí  Mexico  lo  Ihc  l^nitc<l  States.  As  a  member  of  the 
Goviriiinp  Tioard  of  the  J'an  American  Union.  Señor  Crespo  y  Martínez 
always  displayed  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  and  welfan'  of  this  institu- 
tion."  The  bVlletin  takes  this  opportunity  to  expresas  its  reifret  at  his 
dci>arture  from  Wiislunpton  an<i  to  offer  it-;'l)est  wishes  for  his  continued 
success. 
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not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Europe  and  even  in  Asia,  are 
realizing  that  perhaps  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  greater 
agricultural  potentialities  than  has  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  former 
years  it  was  known  almost  entirely  as  a  cattle  and  sheep  raising  and 
wheat-producing  land.  Now  it  is  being  reahzed  that  it  can  raise  in  com- 
petition with  the  rest  of  the  world  a  vast  variety  of  products  which  are 
in  demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Its  remarkable  location  in  the 
southern  Temperate  Zone  and  its  excellent  steamship  and  railway  facili- 
ties provide  both  artificial  and  natural  advantages  which  count  for  much 
in  its  prosperity  and  growth. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  GROUNDS  OF  PAN   AMERICAN  BUILDING. 

The  improvements  on  the  grounds  surrounding  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building  have  now  reached  that  point  of  construction  where  they 
give  a  clear  idea  of  their  final  appearance.  It  is  agreed  by  nearly  every- 
body who  proceeds  along  Seventeenth  Street,  past  the  eastern  façade, 
or  along  B  Street,  on  the  Potomac  Park  side,  that  the  setting  which  the 
Pan  American  Building  is  receiving  through  marblework,  planting,  and 
other  ornamentation  will  not  be  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  public 
building  in  Washington.  The  location  of  the  Pan  American  Building, 
at  the  main  entrance  to  Potomac  Park  and  facing  that  park  on  one  side 
and  the  open  ellipse  south  of  the  White  House  on  the  other,  requires,  in 
view  of  the  prominent  and  commanding  character  of  its  situation,  special 
artistic  treatment  which  is  not  needed  for  the  average  structure  that 
is  surrounded  by  other  buildings  or  located  in  the  middle  of  a  block. 
The  architects,  Albert  Kelsey  and  Paul  Crét,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
designed  the  main  building,  worked  out  the  plan  for  the  improved 
grounds,  and  the  planting  is  being  done  by  the  well-known  gardeners, 
Wadley  and  Smythe,  of  New  York  City,  who  have  done  notable  work 
in  the  private  estates  of  many  well-known  Americans.  The  whole  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  grounds  was  also  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


RESOURCES   OF   BOUVIA. 

Bolivia  is  going  through  one  of  those  experiences  that  must  come  to 
any  country  which  has  vast  potential  wealth.  For  example,  the  possi- 
bilities and  resources  of  such  States  of  the  United  States  as  California, 
Colorado,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  have  at  times  been  so 
pubHcly  exploited  that  there  has  been  a  rush  of  people  who  expected  to 
find  great  fortunes  awaiting  them  without  any  effort  and  without  the 
natural  development  of  reasonable  conditions.  Bolivia  has  come  so 
much  to  the  front  of  late  that  there  have  gone  out  exaggerated  reports  of 
some  of  the  phases  of  her  mineral  wealth.     This  has  caused  many  men 
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to  rush  there  expecting  to  find  an  El  Dorado.  That  they  have  not 
realized  all  their  expectations  is,  however,  no  reflection  upon  Bolivia. 
Compared  uith  other  representative  countries  of  the  world  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  offers  opportunities  for  those  who  would  profit  from  its 
resources  in  the  same  way  that  they  would  profit  along  legitimate  lines 
in  the  United  States  and  other  lands.  Covering  an  area  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  the  State  of  Texas,  it  has  a  variety  of  climate  and 
resources  which  can  not  keep  it  from  eventually  becoming  one  of  the 
most  powerful  States  of  South  America. 


CENTENARY  CELEBRATION   OP   LOUISIANA. 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  and  especially  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  marked  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union. 
The  principal  day  of  the  festivities  was  April  30,  191 2,  and  a  great  day 
it  was,  with  a  program  seldom  surpassed  for  historical  significance  and 
splendor.  The  celebration  had  been  extensively  planned,  and  ever>- 
detail  of  the  arrangements  made  was  carried  out,  making  each  particular 
feature  a  pronounced  success  and  presenting  to  the  public  a  demonstration 
that  was  as  enthusiastic  as  it  was  patriotic.  The  occasion  will  go  down 
in  records  as  marking  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  history  of  Louisiana,  because 
of  the  large  number  of  distinguished  guests  who  helped  grace  the  occasion 
by  their  participation.  Representing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  the  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State,  while  several  other 
members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  repre- 
sented the  countries  of  Latin  America  to  which  invitations  to  participate 
in  the  festivities  had  been  extended.  Prominent  among  the  diplomatic 
officials  present  were  Sr.  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  Minister  of 
Costa  Rica;  Sr.  Dr.  Salvador  Castrillo,  jr.,  Minister  of  Nicaragua; 
Sr.  Dr.  Fausto  Dávila,  Minister  of  Honduras;  Sr.  Don  Ricardo  Arias, 
Minister  of  Panama;  and  Sr.  Dr.  Ramon  Bengoechea,  Chargé  d'Affaires 
of  Guatemala.  Secretary  Knox  delivered  a  notable  address  on  the 
significance  of  the  centennial  celebration,  in  which  he  lauded  the  past 
and  present  development  of  that  State,  and  predicted  the  glories  that 
would  come  to  Louisiana  in  the  future.  Again,  at  the  closing  banquet, 
Secretary  Knox  responded  to  the  toast,  **The  President  of  the  United 
States,"  in  an  appropriate  and  complimentary  speech.  Latin  America 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  program  of  events,  and  a  special 
toast  to  the  sister  Republics  to  the  south  was  arranged  for  at  the  ban- 
quet. Sr.  Don  Ricardo  Arias,  minister  of  Panama,  responded  to  this 
toast  in  an  interesting  speech  that  was  accorded  a  pleasing  reception. 
Another  address  delivered  at  the  banquet  and  favorably  received  was 
that  of  the  Costa  Rican  Minister,  Sr.  Calvo.  The  Minister  conveyed  the 
felicitations  of  the  Central  American  countries  on  this  auspicious 
occasion,  and  also  spoke  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  its  activities. 
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A   NEW   PAN   AMERICAN    STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

New  Orleans  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  announcement  that  three 
big  ships  have  been  placed  under  charter  by  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
South  America  &  Orient  Steamship  Co.,  and  that  the  first  ship,  the 
Inkum,  will  sail  from  that  port  about  the  ist  of  July  for  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  Argentina.  The  two  other  ships  will  come  up  on  the  run  at  proper 
intervals  following.  Their  ports  of  call  will  include  Pernambuco,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  Santos,  in  Brazil;  Montevideo,  in  Uruguay;  and  Buenos 
Aires,  in  Argentina.  Great  credit  for  the  establishment  of  this  line  is 
due  to  the  Progressive  Union  of  New  Orleans  and  to  Mr.  James  W. 
Porch,  who  is  president  of  the  company.  In  his  preparatory  work  he 
was  also  largely  assisted  by  Mr.  Sidney  Story,  who  was  sent  as  a  repre- 
sentative to  Brazil  to  open  negotiations  in  that  country  for  the  putting 
on  of  this  new  line.  The  officers  of  this  company  include  the  following  : 
James  W.  Porch,  president;  Sidney  Story,  first  vice  president;  Charles 
Sutter,  second  vice  president;  Gayle  Aiken,  secretary;  W.  J.  Manion, 
treasurer;  and  E.  H.  Farrar,  general  counsel.  Aside  from  these  are  the 
following  directors:  Frank  B.  Hayne,  John  J.  Gannon,  W.  A.  Gordon, 
Henry  Leschen,  Charles  Godchaux,  John  Dibert,  H.  S.  Priest,  and  A.  A. 
Allen.  In  discussing  this  new  commercial  route  known  as  the  Pan 
American  Mail,  Mr.  Porch  made  the  following  statement: 

The  consummation  of  this  project  *  *  *  means  the  opening  up  of  an  enormous 
field  of  activities  for  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Our  efforts  have  met 
with  the  most  gratifying  backing  by  the  transportation  and  shipping  interests  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  *  *  *  We  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  shipper  of  less 
than  carload  lots,  and  in  addition  will  furnish  commercial  ratings  and  all  manner  of 
data  to  those  who  desire  to  do  business  in  the  South  American  countries.  We  have 
recently  published  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  prospectus  which  goes  most 
thoroughly  into  the  subject,  and  we  will  mail  it  to  anyone  who  may  be  interested. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  this  line  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  Pan  American  Union  has  given  all  the  moral  support  it  consistently 
could,  and  has  urged  upon  the  business  men  not  only  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley  but  of  South  America  to  patronize  and  help 
make  it  a  successful  reality. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE   KINGSTON   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE. 

The  following  self-explanatory  resolutions  were  recently  adopted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kingston,  New  York  : 

Whereas  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  has  honored  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Kingston,  New  York,  with  his  presence;  and 

Whereas  he  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  address  upon  the  subject  of  his  endeavor: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  said  chamber  of  commerce,  commend  the 
purposes  and  aims  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  John  Barrett  be  made  an  honorary'  member  of  our  organ  i 
zation,  in  appreciation  of  his  work  and  services. 
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BRAZIL   AND   FOREIGN   CAPITAL. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  present  time  an  unusual  number 
of  Americans  with  capital  to  invest  are  visiting  Brazil  and  returning 
with  the  belief  that  few,  if  any,  countries  in  the  world  offer  greater 
opportunities  for  the  legitimate  and  profitable  investment  of  money. 
Already  there  is  a  movement  for  the  construction  of  railways,  the  open- 
ing up  of  interior  lands,  the  development  of  mineral  and  timber  wealth, 
and  the  utilization  of  extensive  agricultural  areas,  and  these  activities 
are  attracting  that  class  of  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  only  drawn 
by  the  best  opportunities.  With  the  improvement  of  steamship  facili- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  representative  Americans  are 
now  realizing  what  Europe  appreciated  long  ago — that  Brazil  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit  and  is  not  so  far  away  as  it  seemed  in  former  days. 
The  attitude  of  the  Brazilian  Government  toward  foreign  capital  is  en- 
couraging, and  the  hospitality  of  the  Brazilian  people  is  evidence  of  their 
desire  to  see  the  country  enter  upon  a  broad  and  lasting  prosperity. 


AMERICAN    SOCIETY   OF   INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law  held  its  sessions  during  the  latter  part  of  April  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Upon  the  program  for  special 
addresses  were  such  Pan  American  authorities  as  Senator  Elihu  Root, 
Sr.  Don  Joaquin  D.  Casasus,  former  Mexican  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Sr.  Don  Alejandro  Alvarez,  jurisconsult  of  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs  of  Chile,  Sr.  Don  Luis  Anderson,  former  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Hon.  Henry  White,  former  ambassador 
to  France  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth 
Pan  American  Conference.  Unfortunately,  Sr.  Alvarez  and  Sr.  Casasus 
were  prevented  at  the  last  moment  from  actual  attendance,  but  their 
papers  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  congress. 
Sr.  Anderson  made  a  notable  address,  which  was  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention.  Extracts  from  it  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Bulletin.  The  banquet  held  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  on 
the  evening  of  April  27,  which  closed  the  conference,  was  characterized 
by  many  able  speeches,  including  one  by  Hon.  William  Sulzer,  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Sulzer  took  advantage  of  that  occasion  to  make 
special  references  to  the  Latin  American  countries  and  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  to  them.  His  remarks  had  a  particular  significance 
in  view  of  the  high  position  which  he  occupies.  Extracts  from  his 
remarks  are  also  included  in  this  issue.  The  Director  General  extends 
his  congratulations  for  the  success  of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements. 
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chile's  preparation  for  the  canal. 

The  Chilean  Government  and  people,  with  that  characteristic  energy 
and  spirit  which  have  made  them  famous  throughout  all  of  their  histor\-, 
are  preparing  for  the  Panama  Canal  in  a  way  which  should  stimulate 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  to  greater  effort. 
Though  only  one-tenth  in  area  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  its 
official  and  business  interests  are  keener  of  the  results  which  they  will 
enjoy  from  the  canal  than  are  the  corresponding  interests  of  the  great 
country  of  North  America  which  is  building  it.  The  enterprise  of  the 
Government  of  Chile  in  preparing  to  make  a  magnificent  harbor  at 
X'alparaiso  in  the  face  of  serious  physical  difficulties  is  most  commend- 
able. It  is  probable  that  nearly  $15,000,000  will  be  expended  in  making 
X'alparaiso  Harbor  the  best  artificial  port  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
cause  it  to  be  a  terminal  point  for  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  plying 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe  through  the  canal  to  South 
.\merica.  Chile  is  building  railroads  into  her  interior  and  making  such 
connections  with  Argentina  and  Bolivia  as  will  make  not  only  Valparaiso 
but  her  other  ports  points  of  exchange  for  her  products  with  those  of 
other  countries.  It  is  not  improbable,  moreover,  that  when  the  canal 
is  opened  the  vessels  flying  the  Chilean  flag  will  exceed  those  flying  the 
American  flag  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  between  the  United  States 
and  Chile. 


THE   UNITED   STATES   MINISTER   IN  CHILE. 

In  noting  the  movements  of  Pan  American  diplomatic  officers,  it  is 
fitting  to  comment  upon  the  work  of  Hon.  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  the  United 
States  minister  to  Chile.  When  a  minister  of  one  country  departs  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  post  to  which  he  is  accredited  with  such 
universal  praise  as  that  given  to  Mr.  Fletcher  by  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment and  people,  he  is  entitled  to  special  congratulations.  The  fare- 
well banquet  tendered  Minister  Fletcher  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  Chile,  Sr.  Don  Renato  Sánchez  García  de  la  Huerta,  in  the  Club  de  la 
Unión,  at  Santiago,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  functions  in  the  history  of  that  city.  The  guests  in  attendance 
included  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  local  and  foreign  circles  of 
Chile,  and  the  speeches  which  wxre  made  reflected  the  real  sentiment 
of  Chile  toward  Mr.  Fletcher  and  of  the  latter  toward  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment and  its  people.  The  work  of  diplomatic  representatives  of 
such  character  in  vSouth  America  can  not  fail  to  bring  closer  the  countries 
concerned. 

PERU  AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Peru  is  destined  to  reap  great  practical  and  immediate  benefits  from 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Callao,  its  port,  and  Lima,  its  capital, 
are  such  a  short  steaming  distance  from  Panama,  that  w^hen  the  canal  is 
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opened  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Peru  will  receive  a  large  influx  not  only 
of  immigrants  but  of  men  with  money,  who  will  help  to  build  up  that 
country  just  as  the  same  elements  from  Europe  in  years  gone  by  have 
helped  to  build  up  the  United  States.  Peru  has  such  a  large  area  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  her  latent  agricultural,  mineral,  and  timber 
wealth  has  been  appreciated  by  the  outside  world.  The  Peruvian  people, 
moreover,  are  awakening  to  the  prospective  benefits  of  the  canal  and  are 
busying  themselves  with  plans  which  will  enable  their  coimtry  to  forge 
ahead  rapidly  in  competition  with  other  countries  for  the  prizes  of  the 
new  commerce  and  trade. 


INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS  CONFERENCE. 

That  the  home  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  generally  recognized  as 
a  most  appropriate  place  for  international  gatherings  was  again  shown 
by  the  recent  meeting  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  The  Ninth  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Conference,  lasting  for  nearly  lo  days,  from  May  7  to 
17,  191 2.  Its  convention  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  world,  including  many  from  the  Latin  American 
countries.  All  of  the  delegates  were  earnest  in  their  praise  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  building  and  of  the  work  which  is  carried  on  within  its 
walls.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  the  oflficers  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
cooperate  with  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  and 
the  other  officeis  of  The  American  Red  Cross  in  caring  properly  for  the 
meetings  of  this  organization,  and  the  latter  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  success  attending  their  efforts.  Among  the  delegates  to  this  con- 
ference designated  by  the  governments  or  Red  Cross  associations  of 
Latin  America  were:  Sr.  Don  Manuel  E.  Malbran,  and  Sr.  Don  Eduardo 
Racedo,  jr.,  first  and  second  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Argentine 
legation  at  Washington;  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderón,  Bolivian  minister  at 
Washington  ;  Senhor  Domicia  da  Gama,  Brazilian  ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Dr.  Joaquim  de  Oliveira  Betelho,  general  secretary  of  the 
Brazilian  Red  Cross;  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Suárez  Mujica,  Chilean  minister  at 
Washington,  and  Sr.  Don.  Felipe  Aninat,  secretary  of  the  Chilean 
legation;  Maj.  Gen.  José  de  Jesus  Monteagudo,  president  of  the  Cuban 
National  Red  Cross,  Sra.  Dulce  Maria  Perez  Ricart  de  Sanchez  de 
Fuentes,  president  of  the  Ladies'  committee,  Sr.  Dr.  Eugenio  Sanchez  de 
Fuentes,  secretary  general,  Sr.  Dr.  Antonio  de  la  Piedra  y  Gonzalez, 
inspector  general  of  the  Red  Cross  Legion  ;  Sr.  Don  Francisco  J.  Peynado, 
minister  from  the  Dominican  Republic  at  Washington;  Col.  Alejandro 
Ross,  medical  staff,  Mexican  army,  and  Sr.  Don  Jesus  E.  Monjaras, 
secretary  of  the  central  committee;  Sr.  Don  Federico  Mejia,  minister 
from  Salvador  at  Washington,  and  Sr.  Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  minister 
from  Uruguay  at  Washington;  Sr.  Don  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  assistant 
director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  Sr.  Don  Esteban  Gil-Borges, 
secretary  of  the  Venezuelan  legation  at  Washington,  for  Venezuela. 
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THE  LATE  EMIL  L.   BOAS. 

Pan  American  relations,  and  particularly  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
the  United  States,  have  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Emil  L.  Boas, 
general  manager  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  who  passed  away  at 
his  home  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  May  3,  191 2.  Mr.  Boas  was  respon- 
sible to  a  large  degree  for  the  improved  steamship  service  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Co.  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  also 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  starting  of  the  annual  cruise  of  the 
Bluecher  around  South  America.  As  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Boas  took  a  deep  interest 
in  its  plans  to  make  it  an  instrumentality  for  the  development  of  closer 
relations  and  acquaintance  between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  Republics.  He  will  be  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  in 
New  York  and  throughout  the  country. 


URUGUAY   A   PROGRESSIVE   STATE. 

Uruguay  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  as  a  country  which  is 
making  up  for  its  limitations  in  area  by  its  progress  in  many  lines  of 
material  and  social  development.  Very  few  coimtries  of  the  world  have 
a  greater  proportion  of  their  area  suitable  for  maintaining  a  large  and 
prosperous  population  than  Uruguay.  Its  waste  lands  are  so  limited 
that  they  are  hardly  to  be  considered  in  the  recapitulation  of  its  essential 
characteristics.  Its  population  is  made  up  of  a  class  of  men  and  women 
who  are  ambitious  to  give  Uruguay  a  name  which  will  be  respected 
throughout  the  world,  while  its  capital  dty,  Montevideo,  is  forging 
ahead  as  one  of  the  notable  centers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


THE   MINING   LAWS   OF  COLOMBIA. 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  as  a 
mining  country  and  the  daily  increase  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  the 
development  of  its  mineral  resources,  there  have  been  frequent  demands 
for  an  up-to-date,  authoritative  translation  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
under  which  it  is  possible  to  denounce  and  exploit  the  mines  of  that  coun- 
try. To  meet  the  requests  for  this  information  there  has  just  come  from 
the  press  a  booklet  entitled,  "The  Mining  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia,*' prepared  by  that  noted  authority  on  Colombian  affairs,  Phanor  J. 
Eder,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  bar.  Mr.  Eder's  experience  with  the  min- 
ing and  commercial  interests  in  Colombia  and  his  reputation  as  a  mining- 
law  specialist  have  rendered  him  eminently  competent  to  compile  and 
publish  such  a  work.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  pleasure  in  com- 
mending this  volume  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  mining  code 
of  that  country.  Copies  of  the  code  can  be  procured  through  this  insti- 
tution at  the  list  price,  $2. 
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THE  OUEST  OF  EL  DORADO 

VI. 

PERSISTENCE  OF  BELIEF  IX  EL  DORADO— REASONS  FOR 
THIS  BELIEF— MODERN  TREASURE  ITCNTERS. 

RALEKiirS  ill-fated  expedition  of  1617  was  the  last  of  the 
^eat  ventures  in  quest  of  El  Dorado.     The  expeditions 
that  were  subsequently  fitted  out — and  there  were  many  of 
them — were  of  minor  importance  and  attracted  but  Httle 
attention.     But    like   all    precedint^  attempts   they,   too,   issued  in 
failure  or  catastrophe. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  long  record  of  adventures  and  disasters, 
which  extended  through  more  than  a  centur\%  men  still  continued  to 
believe  in  Manoa  and  Lake  Parime  and  El  Dorado  as  firmly  as  ever. 
Raleigh,  in  his  map  executed  about  1595,  had  fixed  the  location  of  the 
capital  of  the  Gilded  Prince  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Manoa,  and 
subseíjuent  cosmographers  kept  it  on  their  maps  for  more  than  200  years. 
In  his  map  of  1599,  which  is  adorned  with  figures  of  a  giant  Amazon 
and  of  one  of  the  headless  men  described  by  Raleigh,  De  Bry  places 
Manoa  on  the  north  of  Lake  Parime — Raleigh  had  located  it  on  the 
east — with  the  interesting  caption:  "Manoa  oder  Dorado,  dise  wirdt 
geacht  fur  di  groste  Stadt  in  der  ganzen  welt^' — (Manoa  or  Dorado 
regarded  as  the  largest  city  in  the  entire  world).  De  Laet,  in  his  map 
of  1630,  moves  Manoa  or  El  Dorado  to  the  west  end  of  the  lake  just 
opposite  the  position  assigned  it  by  Raleigh.  Blaeuw,  in  his  maps  of 
1640-1667,  follows  de  Laet,  as  does  also  Sanson  in  1650  and  1656. 
In  Surville's  map  of  1778,  Lake  Parime,  in  addition  to  the  designation 
by  which  it  had  been  so  long  known,  bears  a  new  name,  Mar  Eldorado, 
the  golden  sea.  Even  as  late  as  1806,  after  Humboldt  had  proved 
that  the  lake,  about  which  so  much  had  been  imagined  and  written, 
was  only  a  myth,  we  find  it  still  on  the  map  of  Depons  with  a  distinct 
indication  of  the  city  of  El  Dorado,  Raleigh's  **rich  and  magnificent'* 
city  of  Manoa.  And  yet  more.  So  late  as  1844  a  work  entitled  ''El 
Dorado '^  was  published  in  New  York  by  a  Mr.  Van  Heuvel,  who  had 
visited  the  coast  region  of  Guiana,  in  which  he  contends  that  Hum- 
boldt had  effaced  the  wondrous  lake  without  sufficient  grounds.  In 
the  map  illustrating  his  book,  Lake  Parime,  under  the  name  of  the 
White  Sea  of  the  Manoas,  still  figures  as  prominently  as  ever  and  in 
the  exact  location  assigned  it  by  Raleigh  two  and  a  half  centuries 
before. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Even  to-day,  in  parts  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
the  belief  still  prevails  that  somewhere,  in  the  vast  and  unexplored 

»  By  J.  A.  Manso,  Ph.  D. 
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RARE  MAP  OF  TUE  NORTHERN  PART  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA,  PUBLISHED  BY  LEVINUS  HULSIUS, 

IN  151K),  AT    NUREMBERG. 

It  shows  the  fancied  location  of  Lake  Parime,  the  City  of  Manoa.  the  regions  inhiU)itc<l  by  the  Amazonas,  tho  ht»;i«Uess 
men,  and  other  places  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  diverse  expeditions  that  w»mh  in  search  of  El  Durado. 
The  drawing  is  based  on  Raleigh's  map  and  on  the  indicaliom  given  in  his  "Discovcrie  of  Guiana." 
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region  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  one  "may  yet  find  the 
ruins  of  the  famed  city  of  ¥A  Dorado,  and  that  there  is  still  waiting 
there  under  the  débris  of  crumbled  palaces  treasures  as  great  as  any 
ever  found  in  the  huacas  of  Peru  or  New  Granada. 

A  similar  behef  likewise  obtains  in  certain  parts  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
regarding  the  former  existence  of  a  rich  city  and  empire  somewhere 
in  the  forest  region  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Amazon.  This  imaginary  empire,  which  was  supposed  to  be  greater 
even  than  that  of  the  Incas  on  the  Andean  plateau,  was,  according 
to  tradition,  founded  by  a  younger  brother  of  Atahualpa  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun  by  Francisco  Pizarro.  He  was 
known  by  various  names,  sometimes  being  called  the  Enim  or  Great 
Paru,  at  others  the  Great  Moxo  or  Great  Paytiti.  It  was  reported  in 
Lima,  by  one  who  declared  that  he  had  been  in  the  capital  of  this 
mighty  empire,  that  no  fewer  than  3,000  artisans  were  employed  in 
the  Street  of  the  Silversmiths,  and  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
marvelous  city  there  was  a  hill  of  silver  and  another  of  gold.  The 
columns  of  the  palace,  it  was  averred,  w  ere  of  alabaster  and  porphyry, 
the  galleries  of  cedar  and  ebony,  while  the  throne  was  of  ivory,  and 
was  reached  by  steps  of  gold. 

When  Martin  del  Barco  Centenera,  about  the  time  of  Raleigh^s 
expedition  to  Guiana,  was  writing  his  metrical  chronicle.  La  Argen- 
tina, in  which  he  records  the  events  of  the  conquests  of  the  regions 
bordering  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  report  was  circulated  in  Paraguay 
that  the  capital  of  the  Great  Moxo  had  actually  been  discovered. 
Don  Martin  gives  the  information  as  authentic  and  expresses  his 
regret  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  the  first  explorer  of  the  Paraguay,  had 
not  proceeded  farther  up  the  river.  For,  if  he  had,  the  poet-chron- 
icler asserts,  he  certainly  would  have  been  the  fortunate  discoverer 
of  the  capital  of  the  Great  Moxo,  whose  palace  stood  on  an  island  in 
a  lake.  In  richness  and  magnificence  this  city,  it  was  declared, 
eclipsed  anything  narrated  of  the  splendors  of  Mexico  or  Cuzco  and 
could  be  compared  only  with  some  of  the  fabled  cities  of  Palmerian 
romance  or  oriental  story.  ''It  was,^^  we  are  informed,  ''built  of 
white  stone.  At  the  entrance  were  two  towers  and  between  them  a 
column  five  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  On  its  top  was  a  large  silver 
moon,  and  two  living  lions  were  fastened  to  its  base  with  chains  of 
gold.  Having  passed  these  guardians  one  came  into  a  quadrangle 
planted  with  trees  and  watered  by  a  silver  fountain,  which  spouted 
through  four  golden  pipes.  The  gate  of  the  palace  was  of  copper. 
It  was  very  small  and  its  bolt  was  received  in  the  solid  rock.  Within, 
a  golden  sun  was  placed  upon  an  altar  of  silver,  and  four  lamps  were 
kept  burning  before  it  day  and  night. '*  ^ 

I  La  Argentina,  Cap.  V,  Buenos  Aires,  1836.    In  Vol.  V  of  Colección  de  Obras  y  Documentos  Relativos 
a  la  Historia  Antigua  y  Moderna  de  las  Provincias  del  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
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Even  to-day,  I  was  frequently  assured  while  traveling  in  the  table- 
lands of  southern  Peru,  the  descendants  of  the  people  formerly  ruled 
over  by  the  Great  Moxo  still  survive  in  large  numbers  and  are  said 
to  possess  fabulous  wealth  in  hidden  stores  and  precious  stones. 
They  occasionally,  I  was  told,  visit  some  of  the  towns  on  the  plateau, 
but  they  are  always  secretive  about  everything  and  are  quite  unwill- 
ing to  give  any  information  whatever  respecting  their  manner  of  life 
or  place  of  abode. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  other  myth  that  has  had  a 
stronger  hold  on  mankind  or  one  that  has  been  more  remarkable  for 
its  longevity  than  that  of  El  Dorado.  Notwithstanding  the  count- 
less disasters  to  which  it  lured  so  many  thousands  of  divers  nations, 
notwithstanding  that  every  expedition  was  an  absolute  failure,  and 
that  the  last  adventurer  never  got  any  nearer  the  object  of  his  quest 
than  did  Belalcazar  or  Orellana,  the  fortune  hunter  was  not  disen- 
chanted.    The  spell  of  El  Dorado  was  over  Spaniard  and  German 


A  SCENE   ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN. 

and  Englishman  alike,  and  they  continued  for  generations  the  pur- 
suit of  what  was  as  unattainable  as  the  ffitting  rainbow.  Belalcazar 
sought  for  it  on  the  plateau  of  Cundinamarca,  Pizarro  and  Orellana 
in  the  forests  of  Canela  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  The 
Quesadas  explored  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes  and  plunged 
into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  dense  tropical  jungles  between  the  Meta 
and  the  Caqueta.  Von  Hutten,  Martin  de  Proveda,  and  Pedro  de 
Silva  wandered  over  the  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  and 
struggled  through  the  interminable  wilds  that  intervene  between 
Chachapoyas  and  the  Caribbean.  Orsua  and  Aguirre  and  Antonio 
de  Berrio  crossed  the  continent  from  west  to  east,  visiting  countless 
tribes  of  the  aborigines,  but  they,  after  untold  hardships  and  the 
performance  of  fabulous  feats  of  valor,  were,  at  the  end  of  their 
arduous  journeys,  no  nearer  the  object  of  their  search  than  when  they 
first  embarked  in  their  soul-stirring  enterprises. 

No  difficulty  deterred  them,  no  danger,  however  great,  appalled 
them.     Snow-clad  mountains,  sunburnt  plains,  pestilential  morasses. 
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treacherous  rivers,  drenching  rains  that  *^ penetrated  to  their  very 
souls,''  famine,  poisoned  arrows,  had  no  terroi-s  for  these  extraordi- 
nary adventurers,  who  knew  not  fear,  and  who  continued  to  march 
and  fight  even  to  their  last  breath,  or,  as  an  old  chronicler  has  it, 
*'con  el  alma  en  los  dientes"  (with  their  souls  between  their  teeth). 
Not  finding  El  Dorado  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Muiscas,  where  they 
were  led  to  believe  he  resided,  they  followed  the  indications  of  the 
next  idle  rumor  and  sought  him  among  the  distant  Omaguas  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Caqueta  and  the  Putumayo.  They  pushed  their  way 
time  and  again  through  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  inhospitable 
montaña  from  Lake  Maracaibo  to  the  lower  rapids  of  the  Hu  aliaga, 
and  explored  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco  from  the 


SEEKING   GOLD. 

Andes  to  the  Rio  Xegro,  and  the  Caroni,  and  still  no  Gilded  King,  no 
palaces  of  gold,  no  precious  stones.  Never  since  their  time  has  ever 
nook  and  corner  of  this  part  of  South  America  been  so  thoroughly 
scrutinized. 

But  the  golden,  man-devouring  phantom  **  whose  maw  w^as  never 
satiated  with  the  souls  of  heroes;  "  the  phantom,  ^'  so  possible,  so  prob- 
able to  imaginations  which  were  yet  reeling  before  the  actual  and 
veritable  prodigies  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  East  Indies,''  still  lured 
them  on  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  another.  The  failure  of 
expedition  after  expedition,  the  tragic  death  of  thousands,  with  their 
whitened  bones  strewn  over  mountain  and  plain,  never  served  as  a 
warning  against  new  ventures,  and  never  called  a  halt  to  the  wanton 
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sacrifice  of  life  to  the  gilded  Minotaur.  It  is  not/therefore,  surpris- 
ing that  many  people  thought  of  those  who  took  part  in  these  enter- 
prises what  Oviedo,  describing  the  hardships  of  the  eariiest  voyage 
up  the  Meta,  writes  of  Alonso  de  Herrera  and  his  companions,  '^I  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  those  who  took  part  in  this  expedition  would 
have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  get  into  Paradise." 

There  was  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  a  tradition  current 
that  one  of  the  younger  brothers  of  the  Inca  had,  with  a  large  army, 
carrying  with  it  untold  treasures,  ñed  to  the  region  to  the  east  of  the 
Andes  and  taken  possession  of  a  vast  territory  somewhere  between 
the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco.  The  truth  of  this  tradition  the  fortune 
hunters  accepted  without  question,  and  failure  to  locate  the  object 
of  their  quest  on  the  uplands  of  New  Granada  or  in  the  lowlands  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  Cordilleras,  far  from  indicating  that  they  were 
pursuing  a  chimera,  simply  proved  that  they  had  to  seek  the  self- 
expatriated  Incas  farther  eastward.  Thus  it  was  that  they  suddenly 
changed  their  field  of  operations  from  the  mythical  Dorado  of  the 
Omaguas  to  the  equally  mythical  Dorado  of  Parime,  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  nearer  the  rising  sun.  The  region  surrounding  Raleigh^s 
imaginary  lake  was  still  wholly  unknown  and  here,  then,  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Caroni,  it  was  confidently  asserted,  the  long  and 
eagerly  sought  king  of  the  Golden  City  was  at  last  to  be  found.  Even 
as  late  as  1775  the  governor  of  Spanish  Guiana  was  induced  to  send 
an  expedition  in  the  direction  of  the  reputed  Lake  Parime  in  quest 
of  El  Dorado.  Of  this  expedition  only  one  man,  Don  Antonio  Solis, 
returned  alive.  He  is  interesting  as  being  probably  the  last  member 
of  an  expedition  sent  out  under  Government  auspices,  nearly  two  and 
a  half  centuries  after  the  story  of  El  Dorado  was  first  given  currency 
by  the  roving  Indian  at  Latacunga  on  the  plain  of  Quito,  a  story 
which,  according  to  Southey  in  his  History  of  Brazil,  '*cost  Spain  a 
greater  expense  of  life  and  treasure  than  all  her  conquests  in  the 
New  World."  ^ 

We  smile  at  what  we  are  pleased  to  consider  the  folly  of  those  who 
went  in  pursuit  of  that  which  to  us  was  a  chimera,  and  are  disposed 
to  characterize  them  as  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  does 
Raleigh,  as  ''capable  of  the  most  extravagant  credulity  or  the  most 
impudent  imposture''  as  visionaries  who  were  ^'extremely  defective 
either  in  solid  understanding  or  morals,  or  both.''  ' 

But  we  forget  that  at  the  time  when  Belalcazar  and  Orellana,  Von 
Hutten,  and  the  Quesadas  went  in  quest  of  El  Dorado  only  a  small 
part  of  the  New  World  had  been  explored.  And  yet  in  this  small 
part  two  rich  and  powerful  empires  had  been  discovered.  We  forget 
that  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  following  the  sUght  indications  afforded  by 
small  quantities  of  gold  in  the  possession  of  savages  on  the  coast,  were 

»  Vol.  I,  p.  393,  London,  1822.  a  Vol.  IV,  p.  533-534,  Boston,  1854. 
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led  to  engage  in  those  desperate  enterprises  which  made  them  masters 
of  the  great  empires  of  the  Montezumas  and  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun. 
And  what  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  in  the  unexplored 
portions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  there  were  similar,  possibly  even 
greater,  empires  Î  If  a  second  Mexico  had  been  discovered  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Omaguas  or  a  second  Peru  had  been  found  in  the  region 
surrounding  Lake  Parime,  what  matter  would  there  have  been  for 
surprise  ?  None  whatever.  Even  we  of  to-day  would  applaud  the 
wisdom  of  those  whose  persistence  in  following  the  indications  at 
hand  was  ultimately  rewarded  with  success.  For  nothing  was 
asserted  of  Manoa  and  the  capital  of  the  Omaguas  which  had  not  been 
proved  to  be  true  of  Mexico  and  Cuzco  or  which  had  not  been  witnessed 


SOME   OF  THE  STRANGE  ANIMALS  SEEN  BY  THOSE  WHO  WENT  IN  QUEST 

OF  EL  DORADO. 

by  '*the  corporal  and  mortal  eyes''  of  many  of  the  adventurers  who 
took  part  in  the  earlier  expeditions  in  search  of  El  Dorado. 

Mexico  was  located  in  the  center  of  a  lake.  Why  not  Manoa  ?  The 
religion  of  the  Muiscas  was  connected  with  a  sacred  lake.  Why  not 
that  of  Manoa  ?  It  was  avouched  that  the  greater  part  of  the  vast 
treasure  of  the  Incas  had  been  secreted  by  the  priests  of  Peini  and 
that  many  members  of  the  blood  royal  had  sought  refuge  beyond  the 
Andes,  and  what  more  reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  a  remnant  of 
the  treasure  of  the  dynasty  was  still  in  existence  ? 

No,  we  have  no  reason  to  plume  ourselves  on  our  superior  knowl- 
edge, when  this  knowledge  has  been  acquired  at  the  expense  and  the 
labor  of  those  whom  we  are  now  wont  to  regard  as  phantom-chasers 
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or  the  self-deluded  victims  of  a  credulous  fancy.  Had  we  lived  in 
their  day  **  we  should  have  belonged  either  to  the  many  wise  men  who 
beUeved  as  they  did  or  to  the  many  fooUsh  men  who  not  only 
sneered  at  the  story  of  El  Dorado  but  at  a  hundred  other  stories 
which  we  now  know  to  be  true." 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  story  of  El  Dorado  was  devised  by  the 
wily  Indian  as  a  means  to  get  rid  of  the  Spanish  invader  or  to  lure 
him  to  the  lands  of  other  tribes  with  whom  they  were  at  war.  Or, 
again,  it  is  said  that  the  Spaniard,  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
aborigines,  was  led  to  look  for  gold  where  the  Indian  had  told  him 
there  was  red  earth.  Or,  it  is  stated  that  the  Indian  was  himself 
deceived  andjpromised  the  European  immense  deposits  of  the  precious 


FACSIMILEI  SIGNATURE  OF  FRANCISCO  DE  ORELLANA. 

metals  where  there  was  nothing  but  mica  schist  or  sulphides  of  iron 
and  copper.  Or,  still  again,  it  is  declared  that  the  extraordinary 
episode  of  American  history  known  as  the  quest  of  El  Dorado  is  an 
instance  of  one  of  those  mysterious  aberrations  of  the  human  mind 
whose  origin  and  continuance  can  be  explained  only  by  an  expert 
in  the  psychology  of  history. 

We  need  not,  however,  seek  for  any  such  recondite  reasons  for  the 
explanation  of  the  facts  which  have  been  the  subject  matter  of  the 
preceding  pages.  Fortune  seekers  and  adventurers  in  search  of 
wealth  to  be  secured  without  slow  and  monotonous  toil  ¡have  ever 
existed  in  the  world  and  are  in  it  still,  engaged  in  schemes  only  dif- 
ferent in  name  from  that  which  so  captivated  the  minds  of  men  two 
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and  three  centuries  ago.  And  they,  too,  all  have  their  El  Dorados 
where  one  may  witness  the  same  feverish  activity,  the  same  mtense 
excitement,  the  same  eager  desire  to  achieve  fame  and  fortune  as 
characterized  the  conquistadores  in  their  famous  ejcpeditions  in  quest 
of  the  Gilded  King. 

Sixty  J  ears  ago  it  was  in  California,  then  known  as  the  El  Dorado 
of  the  West,  and  thither  thousands  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  search  of  the  same  glittering  metal  that  constituted  such  a 
lure  for  the  Spaniards  three  centuries  before.  Later  on,  El  Dorado 
was  transferred  to  the  frozen  strands  of  the  Yukon,  and  icebound 
Alaska  witnessed  the  same  great  army  of  passionate  gold  hunters  as 
had,  long  generations  ago,  pushed  their  way  through  the  steaming 
jungles  along  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  Again,  El  Dorado  was 
in  the  veldt  of  southern  Africa,  where  the  Gilded  Man — or  was  it  the 
Golden  Calf — appeared  under  the  form  of  the  rich  gold  nuggets  of 
the  Rand  or  of  the  sparkling  gems  of  Kimberley.  For  others  still, 
El  Dorado  is  Wall  Street  or  the  Paris  Bourse  or  Monte  Carlo — any 
place  where  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
zest  of  excitement  and  hazard. 

Thus,  it  is  that  the  El  Dorado,  who  was  originally  a  gilded  chieftain 
on  the  plateau  of  New  Granada  or  in  the  forest  lands  of  the  Omaguas, 
or  in  the  golden  palace  of  Lake  Parime,  has  become  a  mere  synonym 
for  any  region  or  any  enterprise  that  presents  opportunities  for 
easily  acquired  wealth.  And  thus,  in  its  last  analysis,  we  have  all 
the  history  and  all  the  psychology  that  are  required  to  explain  what 
to  many  has  ever  been  an  enigma — the  strange  fascination,  for  thou- 
sands, of  that  exiveiováin&vy  ignis  fatuiLs  which  has  given  us  the  most 
interesting  and  most  romantic  episode  in. the  conquest  of  tropical 
America. 

Of  course  it  can  not  be  denied  that  hidden  treasure  has,  in  all  ages, 
possessed  a  pecuUar  mysterious  attraction  not  afforded  by  mine  pros- 
pecting or  stock  speculating  and  that  its  very  elusiveness  has  but 
enhanced  the  zest  of  the  hunter.  For  even  to-day  the  staidest  rep- 
resentatives of  our  unromantic  civilization  are  thrilled  by  the  mere 
mention  of  the  discovery  of  a  pot  of  gold  coin  or  of  the  reported 
location,  by  a  New  England  fisherman  on  a  New  Jersey  yokel,  of  one 
of  Capt.  Kidd^s  long-buried  chests  filled  with  pieces  of  eight. 

Wlio  has  not  heard  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  find  the 
tomb  of  Alaric  the  Goth,  which  is  reputed  to  hold  the  accumulated 
treasure  of  Rome;  to  locate  the  cave  in  which  Attila  the  Hun  is 
said  to  have  stored  the  loot  which  he  gathered  from  the  richest  coun- 
tries of  Europe;  to  discover  the  untold  wealth  buried  with  Genseric 
the  Vandal  after  he  had  sacked  the  most  opulent  provinces  of  Italy  Î 
Who  has  not  read  of  the  attempts,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  to  drain  Lake  Urcos  in  Peru,  and  Lake  Guativita 
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in  Colombia,  where  it  is  still  asserted  and  confidently  believed  that 
there  are  countless  mUUons  of  Inca  and  Muisca  treasure  in  the  form 
of  gold  and  precious  stones?  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  numberless 
expeditions  that  have,  for  centuries  past,  been  fitted  out  to  recover 
the  treasure  of  sunken  galleons  among  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
or  along  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main?  Who  is  not  aware  of  the 
frantic  search  that  has  been  made,  times  without  number,  to  secure 
the  amassed  treasures,  estimated  at  $19,000,000,  which  are  buried 
in  the  httle  island  of  Cocos,  off  the  coast  of  Costa  Rica;  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  vast  stores  of  gold  in  the  ships  sunk  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  the  harbor  of  San  Miguel,  among  the  Azores,  or  in  the  hold 
of  the  treasure  ship  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  went  down  in  the 
harbor  of  Tobermory  in  Scotland  and  which  almost  from  that  day 
to  the  present  has  been  an  object  of  search  by  the  treasure-mad 
mortals  who  have  brought  to  their  assistance  every  device  from  a 
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simple  diving  outfit  to  the  latest  design  of  suction  dredge  ?  Who  has 
not  been  impressed  by  the  story  of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  English 
frigate  La  Lutrine,  which,  over  a  century  ago,  was  wrecked  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  with  more  than  £1,000,000  aboard,  and 
which  since  the  disaster  has  engaged  and  still  engages  the  best  engi- 
neering skill  of  the  London  Lloyds,  who  have  never  ceased  to  regard 
the  sunken  treasure  ship  as  a  possible  asset  ?  And  who  has  not  been 
thrilled  by  the  still  more  tragic  and  romantic  story  of  the  destruction 
in  1702,  in  Vigo  Bay,  of  the  magnificent  Spanish-plate  fleet,  ''The 
richest  flota  that  ever  came  to  Europe,"  with  its  cargo  of  gold  ingots 
and  silver  bars,  its  fabulous  hoards  of  ducats,  doubloons,  and  pieces 
of  eight,  valued  at  more  than  $100,000,000,  a  treasure  for  whose 
recovery  the  Spanish  nation  and  private  corporations  have  for  more 
than  two  centuries  labored  and  still  labor  as  assiduously  and  as  hope- 
fully as  ever  did  the  fortune  hunters  of  long  years  ago  for  the  location 
of  the  ever-elusive  El  Dorado  ? 
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There  is  a  Scotch  legend  of  one  Donald  Claflin  who  rows  along  the 
rock-girt  Caledonian  coast^  always  seeking,  never  finding,  the  gold 
that  lies  in  the  graves  of  pagan  chiefs  and  kings.  This  legend  tells 
the  tale  of  the  treasure  hunter  and  epitomizes  all  that  might  be  said 
about  those  wondrous  expeditions  that  went  in  quest  of  El  Dorado. 
The  romance  of  the  gold  hunt  is  something  that  thrills  even  the 
most  sedate  and  most  matter-of-fact  of  men.     Goethe's  words: 

Nach  Golde  drânkt, 
Am  Golde  hãngt 
Doch  Alies. 

may  be  adduced  to  show  the  potency  of  gold  as  a  factor  in  human 
endeavor,  but  they  only  partially  disclose  the  mainspring  that  im- 
pelled the  conquistadores — those  extraordinary  men  "limitless  in 
desire,  limitless  in  industry,  limitless  in  will'* — to  essay  what  we  now 
know  was  as  unfeasible  as  an  attempt  to  ascend  to  the  sun  or  the 
stars.  Foi*,  be  it  remembered,  it  was  not  solely  the  lure  of  gold  for 
its  own  sake,  which,  in  days  gone  by,  sent  the  blood  surging  through 
the  veins  of  the  apathetic  and  worldly-wise  Germans  and  English- 
men, as  well  as  of  the  sentimental  and  romantic  Spaniards,  and  led 
them  to  adventure  fortune,  health,  and  life  in  the  most  hazardous 
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enterprises;  but,  over  and  above  the  desire  of  wealth,  there  was  that 
seductive  spirit  of  romance,  as  revealed  in  the  Palmerin  de  Oliva 
or  Amadis  of  Gaul,  that  love  of  glory,  which  so  dominated  the  Span- 
iards of  the  conquest  from  the  proudest  adelantado  of  noblest  birth 
to  the  lowest  soldier  of  humblest  origin. 

But  unlike  our  present  seekers  after  buried  treasures,  the  adven- 
turers who  went  in  quest  of  El  Dorado,  even  though  they  failed  in 
achieving  the  purpose  which  they  had  in  view,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  geographic  knowledge  and  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  The  region  bounded  by  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon, 
the  Andes,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  has  never  since  the  conquest  been  so 
thorougldy  explored  as  it  was  by  the  men  who  went  in  search  of  the 
Gilded  King  and  the  golden  capital  of  the  Omaguas.  They  traversed 
time  and  again  many  broad  stretches  of  territory  that  have  never 
since  their  time  been  visited  by  a  single  European.  Like  the  old 
alchemists,  who  failed  in  their  quest  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  but 
who  by  their  experiments  paved  the  way  for  the  science  of  modern 
chemistry,  the  treasure-seeking  adventurers,  who  so  thoroughly  ex- 
plored the  northern  half  of  the  South  American  continent,  acted  as 
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the  advance  guard  of  civilization  in  a  region  that  would  otherwise 
have  remained  a  terra  incognita  until  our  own  day,  as  did  vast  areas 
to  the  south  of  the  Amazon  which  were  left  untra versed  by  the  white 
man  until  visited  by  explorers  still  living.  They  opened  up  to  the 
colonist  and  the  missionary  the  broad  savannas  and  woodlands  of 
the  east  of  the  great  Andean  chain  and  were  thus  indirectly  instru- 
mental in  establishing  those  flourishing  missions  which,  for  genera- 
tions, exerted  so  beneficent  an  influence  in  civihzing  and  Christianiz- 
ing the  aborigines  that  they  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
And  yet  more.  If  we  still  have  some  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  certain  of  the  Indian  races,  now  extinct,  that  formerly 


inhabited  the  vast  territory  drained  by  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco, 
and  their  tributaries;  if  we  can  still  form  a  true  mental  picture  of  the 
conditions  of  the  northern  half  of  South  America,  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  it  is,  thanks  to  those  who  spent  so  many  years, 
at  the  cost  of  so  much  life  and  treasure,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  strange 
golden  phantom,  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  gilded  king,  a  golden 
city,  a  country  rich  in  precious  metals,  a  lake  with  an  aureate  strand, 
lured  on  generation  after  generation  of  eager,  resolute  adventurers, 
and  which,  whether  king  or  city,  country  or  lake,  holds  its  place  in 
history  under  the  name  of  El  Dorado. 
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**  ^^^  AX  you  ^ei  ready  to  go  to  South  America  by  Friday  ?  "  asked 
■  the  Director  General  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  5  o'clock. 

\^  ^  That  was  the  extent  of  the  notice  given  the  writer  to  pre- 
pare for  the  20,000  mile  trip.  This  is  mentioned  merely  to 
show  that  no  very  elaborate  preparations  are  needed  to  take  a  rather 
extensive  tour  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  to  Buenos 
Aires,  thence  across  the  Argentine  pampas  and  over  the  Andes  to 
Santiago,  Chile,  thence  to  Valparaiso  to  rejoin  the  sliip,  and  from 
there  on  the  return  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  back  along  the  same 
coast,  but  stopping  at  different  ports,  taking  in  the  Panama  Canal  as  a 
final  touch  before  again  landing  at  New  York. 

Tlio  Bluecher  was  to  leave  New  York  Saturday,  January  20,  1912, 
and  was  scheduled  to  return  April  9.  Since  several  varieties  of 
weather  were  to  be  encountered,  the  writer  deemed  three  weights  of 
clothing  advisable.  The  winter  of  Xew  York,  the  hot  sun  of  the 
Tropics,  the  chilly  elevation  of  the  Andes,  and  the  cold,  antarctic 
breezes  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  were  all  to  be  reckoned  with,  A 
steamer  trunk  and  a  suit  case  held  all  of  the  necessities,  and  promptly 
at  2.20  p.  m.  the  steamer,  with  the  writer  on  board,  left  the  pier  at 
Hoboken  for  its  long  cruise  of  80  days,  its  colors  flying,  and  the  fine 
German  band  playing  "Muss  i  den  zum  Stadtle  'n  aus,"  the  German 
equivalent  for  "The  girl  I  left  behind  me.'' 

This  was  the  third  annual  South  American  cruise  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line's  twin-screw  mail  steamer,  the  Blueeher,  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  vessel  may  not  be  amiss  as  its  equipment  made  pos- 
sible such  a  trip  on  such  short  notice.  The  steamer  registers  about 
12,500  tons,  has  a  length  of  525  feet,  width  of  60  feet,  and  a  depth  of  45. 
Equipped  with  two  sets  of  quadruple  expansion  engines  developing 
8,000  hoi-sepower,  fitted  with  large  bilge  keels,  which  give  her  unusual 
steadiness:  she  is  especially  constructed  for  service  in  southern 
waters  and  remarkably  well  adapted  to  long  cruises.  Her  state- 
rooms are  commodious  and  so  arranged  that  each  receives  abundant 
light  and  air.  There  are  the  usual  chambres  de  luxe  with  private 
bath  and  toilet,  apartments  en  suite  for  families  or  parties  of  friends 
desiring  connecting  cabins,  staterooms  designed  for  the  occupation  of 


1  By  Edward  Albes,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  artides  descriptive  of  the  cities,  people,  customs,  natxiral  scenery,  etc.,  to  be 
seen,  met  with,  studied  and  enjoyed  by  the  average  tourist  who  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  his  Latin 
American  neighbors.  Included  in  the  journey  was  an  interesting  excursion  across  the  continent  of  South 
America  and  a  retiun  through  the  beautiful  scenes  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
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only  one  pei-son,  etc.  A  large  number  of  bathrooms  provided 
salt  water  batlis  at  will  and  without  extra  charge,  and  absolute  cleanli- 
ness and  poUte  attention  from  all  the  stewards  were  characteristic 
features.  In  addition  to  the  saloons  and  conveniences  usually  found 
on  the  large  ocean  steamers,  the  Eluecher  was  provided  with  a  modern 


THE  HAMBURG-AMERICAN   LINE    STEAMSHIP  "BLUECHER"  LEAVING  NEW- 
YORK    HARBOR. 

This  splendid  13,000  ton  steamer  left  New  York  on  Saturday,  January  20, 1912,  on  her  third  annual 
cniise  to  South  America,  returning  on  schedule  time  April  9, 1912.  Stops  were  made  at  each  of  the 
principal  cities  on  and  near  the  coast,  ample  time  being  given  the  250  tourists  to  visit  the  main 
points  of  interest.  On  the  outward  journey  the  cities  visited  included  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad: 
Pernambuco,  Santos,  anrl  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil;  Buenos  Aires  and  Ushuwaia,  Argentma;  Punta 
Arenas.  Valparaiso,  and  Santiago,  Chile.  Those  who  took  the  excursion  across  the  continent  also 
stopped  over  at  Mendoza,  Argentina.  On  the  return  trip  stops  were  made  at  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay; Riodo  Janeiro  (6  days),  Bahia,  and  Para,  Brazil;  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes;  and  a  trip  over 
the  canal  route  from  Colon  to  Panama  and  return. 

g^^mnasium,  a  well-selected  librar}^,  and  a  dark  room  for  amateur 
photograph}^.  A  professional  photographer  was  on  board,  and 
developed,  printed,  and  mounted  the  '^snapshots''  of  the  amateurs 
at  reasonable  charges.  The  up-to-date  features  found  on  these  mod- 
ern floating  hotels,  such  as  a  first-class  barber  shop,  steam  laundry, 
37Õ06— Bull.  6—12 3 
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and  wireless  telegraph  system,  were  of  course  included  in  the  Bluecher^s 
equipment.  The  barber  shop,  much  to  the  gratification  of  some  of 
the  less  provident  passengers,  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  good  haber- 
dashery, where  white  duck  suits,  yachting  caps,  canvas  shoes,  ties, 
collars,  and  other  furnishings  were  kept  for  sale,  while  a  tailoring 
establishment  was  ready  to  make  repaii's,  clean  and  press  clothes, 
etc.  In  fact  nothing  seemed  to  be  omitted  which  could  add  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  tourists  whose  home  was  to  be  here 
for  almost  three  months.  The  smoking  rooms  provided  cards,  chess, 
checkers,  etc.,  to  while  away  tedious  hours,  while  the  poUte  German 
attendants  of  the  bars  suppUed  all  manner  of  Hquid  refreshments  from 
seltzer  to  straight  rye,  from  Lemp's  American  bottled  beer  to  German 
Pilsener  on  draft.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  smoking  tobacco  were  on 
sale  at  usual  prices.  In  short,  we  were  travehng  in  an  elegant,  modem 
hotel  with  a  splendid  cuisine,  that  shifted  easily  from  port  to  port, 
enabUng  us  to  see  many  strange  peoples  and  strange  things  by  day 
while  enjoying  the  comforts  of  home  at  night,  where  electric  fans  and 
cool  sea  breezes  gave  pleasant  dreams  even  in  the  Tropics. 

The  first  three  days  out  were  uneventful,  the  cases  of  seasickness 
being  fewer  proportionately  than  usual  because  of  the  large  number  of 
experienced  travelers  among  the  tourists  and  also  perhaps  owing  to 
the  steadiness  of  the  vessel.  The  hours  passed  pleasantly  in  getting 
acquainted  with  our  fellow  tourists  and  in  reading  up  on  South 
America.  Business  seemed  mixed  with  pleasure  in  many  instances 
and  quite  a  number — no  less  than  50 — were  going  as  far  only  as 
Buenos  Aires,  several  of  these  expecting  to  return  by  the  Bluecher  on 
her  home  trip. 

Of  the  passengers  of  especial  interest  to  the  writer  were  those  who 
were  going  to  Latin  America  with  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some- 
thing of  benefit  to  these  countries,  incidentally  demonstrating  the  fact 
that  the  countries  composing  the  Pan  American  Union  are  drawing 
closer  together,  and  are  reaUzing  that  they  can  be  mutually  helpful 
not  only  along  commercial  lines,  but  also  in  other  branches  of  human 
progress.  Notably  among  such  passengers  was  Mr.  J.  N.  Wisner, 
who,  accompanied  by  his  charming  young  wife  and  little  son,  was  on 
his  way  to  Montevideo  to  organize  and  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
Institute  of  Fisheries  for  the  Uruguayan  Government  as  its  director. 
Mr.  Wisner  had  been  connected  with  the  Fisheries  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  over  11  years,  having  had  charge  of 
the  marine  fisheries  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  in 
Alaska.  His  varied  experience,  exceptional  abihty,  and  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  love  for  his  work  would  make  him  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition in  his  chosen  field  for  any  country,  and  the  Government  of 
Uruguay  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  securing  his  expert  services. 

Two  other  young  men  on  the  passenger  list  were  also  on  their  way 
to  Montevideo  to  become  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of 
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Agronomy,  of  Uruguay,  as  experts  on  dry  farming.  Strong,  healthy, 
atliletic,  keen  eyed,  and  courageous,  these  two  were  fine  types  of 
bramy  young  westerners,  who  had  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge 
of  the  work  they  were  undertaking.  These  young  men  are  «Mr.  W. 
Ball,  of  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Cole,  of  Gar\%  South  Dakota. 

Among  those  going  to  Latin  America  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
commercial  opportunities  and  industrial  investment  was  Mr.  G.  F. 
Sulzberger,  vice  president  of  the  Sulzberger  &  Sons  Co.,  meat  packers, 
of  New  York  and  Chicago.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
independent  packing  houses  in  the  world,  with  5  large  plants  and  120 
branch  houses  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Sulzberger  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  A.  E.  Peterson,  the  Chicago  manager  of  the  live  stock 
and  beef  industry  department  of  the  company.  The  location  of  a 
plant  in  Argentina  or  Uruguay  was  the  object  of  their  visit  to  these 
countries. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Rickard,  at  the  head  of  the  North  American  Co.,  which  has 
recently  acquired  1,500,000  acres  of  land  located  in  Paraguay,  on  the 
Pilcomaya  River,  was  also  among  the  passengers.  This  company 
expects  to  start  a  large  cattle  ranch,  65  per  cent  of  their  large  land 
holdings  being  prairie,  and  specially  adapted  to  this  industry.  The 
remainmg  35  per  cent  of  the  land  is  grown  up  in  timber,  mainly  the 
valuable  quebracho  wood,  and  the  company  expects  to  erect  plants  for 
extracting  the  tannin  and  the  usual  by-products.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Rickard  in  the  enterprise  are  Messrs.  Frank  Armstrong  and 
Frank  Sweeney,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Martinez,  manager  of  the  foreign  department  of  the 
Autopiano  Co.,  of  New  York,  accompanied  by  his  bride,  was  another 
tourist  who  was  combining  business  with  pleasure,  and  one  of  his 
pianos  was  an  entertaining  feature  on  board. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Lemp,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  one  of  the  veteran 
travelers  who  had  finished  a  tour  of  the  Central  American  countries, 
had  also  joined  the  BluecJier  party  with  the  view  of  investigating 
conditions  in  South  America  as  to  opportunities  for  investment. 

With  the  exception  of  the  passing  of  two  or  three  steamers  within 
signalmg  distance,  the  first  break  in  the  usual  monotony  of  a  sea 
voyage  came  on  January  24,  when  we  sighted  the  island  of  Sombrero, 
looking  indeed  very  much  like  a  great  white  hat  with  its  brim  spread 
out  on  the  ocean.  We  passed  near  enough  to  plainly  distinguish 
the  lighthouse  and  the  little  village.  Dog  Island,  Anguilla,  and  St. 
Martin  were  passed,  and  about  4  p.  m.  the  prow  of  the  BluecJier  was 
pointed  directly  toward  a  beautiful  green  mass  rising  abruptly  and 
imposingly  from  the  ocean.  This  was  the  Dutch  island  of  Saba,  and 
as  we  approached  the  peak  of  this  mountain,  raised  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea  by  the  titanic  power  of  the  volcanic  fires  of  long  ago,  it 
seemed  to  grow  higher  into  the  clouds,  its  ruggedness  softened  by 
the  unbroken  mantle  of  green  which  covered  it.     High  up  on  its  side. 
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nestling  in  a  little,  narrow  valley  between  this  peak  and  another  not 
quite  so  high,  could  be  seen  a  picturesque  little  village.  Upon  the 
writer's  inquiry  one  of  the  ship's  officers  obligingly  ascertained  the 
height  of  the  peak  to  be  2,820  feet. 

The  Bluecher  then  swung  around  and,  leaving  Saba  astern,  headed 
for  Martinique,  passing  St.  Eustatius  a  little  before  dark.  During 
the  night  St.  Kitts,  Xevis,  Montserrat,  Guadeloupe,  and  Dominica 

were  passed.  At  8  a.  m.  on 
the  25th  we  were  abreast 
of  Martinique,  the  scene  of 
the  terrible  disaster  of  May 
8,  1902,  when  the  eruption 
of  Mount  Pelee  destroyed 
between  28,000  and  30,000 
human  lives  in  a  few 
terrible  moments.  We 
passed  so  close  to  the  land 
that  wo  could  plainly  see 
the  great  fissure  in  the 
mountain's  side,  whence 
had  escaped  the  death- 
dealing  fumes  which  are 
thought  to  have  smoth- 
ered the  inhabitants  before 
the  descending  lava  and 
ashes  reached  and  buried 
the  city  of  St.  Pierre. 
Near  the  sight  of  the  ruins 
of  the  former  city  another 
village  has  smce  sprung 
up,  and  we  could  even  see 
the  nets  of  the  fishermen 
spread  out  between  the  lit- 
tle houses  to  dry.  Bright, 
green  fields  of  sugar  cane 
could  be  seen  in  between 
the  rugged  gorges  of  Pelee, 
whose  crater  was  hidden 
by  a  few  persistent  clouds 
that  hung  as  an  exasperating  veil  to  shield  this  interesting  point 
from  our  inquisitive  eyes. 

Everyone  seemed  suddenly  to  remember  that  this  island  was  the 
birthplace  of  Josephine  Beauhamais,  subsequently  wife  of  Napoleón 
Bonaparte  and  Empress  of  France,  and  also  became  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  the  writer  should  be  reminded  of  this  fact.  After 
about  the  twentieth  time  this  was  told  him  he  ducked  out  of  the  way 


A  COOLIE  BELLE. 

The  Coolie  woman  of  Trinidad  usually  carries  most  of  her 
wealth  qn  her  person.  With  hair  ornaments,  necklaces, 
bracelets,  anklets,  rings  on  her  fingers  and  toes  as  well  as  in 
her  ears  and  nose,  she  seems  an  animated  walking  jewelry 
shop. 
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of  the  other  200  tourists  for  fear  they  might  be  loaded  with  the  same 
information,  and  climbed  up  on  the  bridge  to  rest. 

After  rounding  Martinique  we  passed  Santa  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Granada,  etc.  All  of  these  would  have  been  of  more  or  less  interest 
but  for  the  fact  that  Martinique  was  the  all-engrossing  topic  and  that 
we  expected  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  the 
next  morning.  Everyone  was  asking  questions  about  Trinidad,  and 
particularly  as  to  whether  Uncle  Sam's  currency  would  be  taken  in 
trade  at  the  shops.  They  were  assured  that  they  would  have  no 
trouble  on  that  score,  and  subsequent  developments  showed  that  the 
capacity  of  Port  of  Spain  for  absorbing  $1  bills  was  enormous. 
Nickels  were  no  good,  but  quarters  went  for  shillings,  and  four  **bob*' 
meant  a  dollar  just  as  long  as  your  pocketbook  could  stand  the 
strain. 

At  about  7  the  next  morning  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Port 
of  Spain,  and  at  8.30  the  first  tender  left  for  the  shore  with  about 
75  of  the  tourists  on  board.  This  was  the  first  landing  since  leaving 
New  York,  and  many  of  the  tourists,  being  rather  more  terrestrial 
than  aquatic  in  their  natures,  had  a  hankering  to  assure  themselves 
that  while  the  earth  ^'do  move''  it  still  furnishes  a  fairly  substantial 
footing,  and  each  seemed  to  be  eager  to  be  the  first  to  test  it. 

As  soon  as  you  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  what  the  British  call  the 
*Tearl  of  the  Antilles"  you  realize  that  you  are  in  a  foreign  clime — 
or  ''thereabouts."  Port  of  Spain  is  foreign  in  its  houses,  foreign  in 
its  vegetation,  and  distinctly  foreign  in  its  population.  To  the  man 
from  ''way  down  South  in  Dixie"  it  brings  a  smile  to  have  a  typically 
tattered  "nigger"  accost  him  with:  "Cab,  sir?  Tikes  you  any  warea 
you  want  to  go.  Five  bob  an  ouer" — in  cockney  English,  some- 
times mixed  with  Carib  Spanish. 

Trinidad,  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  little  of  his  probably  forgotten 
history,  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  1498, 
and  they  do  say  that  he  really  did  not  go  ashore  himself  on  account 
of  being  ill,  and  that  he  sent  one  of  his  heutenants  to  take  possession 
in  the  names  of  Their  Majesties  of  Spain.  In  1797  it  became  a  British 
possession  and  has  remained  intensely  British  ever  since.  Prior  to 
its  baptism  by  Columbus  it  was  called  ''lere" — the  land  of  the  hum- 
ming birds — the  aborigines  being  more  poetically  inchned  than  their 
subsequent  conquerors.  It  is  the  second  largest  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  having  an  area  of  1,750  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
280,000.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile  and  its  chief  products  are  cacao, 
sugar,  coconuts,  coffee,  and  rubber,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rum  it 
exports  in  large  quantities.  Its  chief  mineral  products  are  asphalt 
and  oil. 

The  carriages  provided  by  the  Hamburg- American  tourist  depart- 
ment were  in  waiting,  some  of  the  more  ambitious  drivers  wearing 
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coachmen's  hats  no  blacker  than  their  faces.  The  drive  took  us 
through  part  of  the  business  section  and  then  into  the  '^cooUe  vil- 
lage," which  is  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Port  of  Spain.  No  doubt  about 
its  being  "coolie.'^  They  were  there,  the  women  wearing  nose  rings 
as  well  as  earrings,  anklets  on  their  bare  legs  as  well  as  bracelets  on 
their  bare  arms.  Some  were  not  satisfied  with  merely  a  ring  through 
the  nose,  but  had  added  other  brassy  looking  ornaments  screwed  into 
or  through  holes  pierced  in  the  sides  of  the  nostrils — thus  displaying 
three  nose  decorations  simultaneously.  These  were  some  of  the 
Indian  belles  and  doubtless  wealthier  than  their  modest  single-ring 
sisters.  Among  the  men  the  white  turban  and  breech  cloth  were 
frequently  seen,  while  many  of  the  children  wore  a  half-frightened 
grin,  and  notliing  more. 

The  women  squatted  close  to  the  houses  on  the  sidewalks  with 
trays  of  wares,  fruits,  and  vegetables  spread  out  before  them  for  sale, 
took  the  imaginative  observer  back  to  far-away  India.  The  rickety 
rows  of  thatched  houses  with  their  mud-plastered  walls  spoke  of 
poverty  and  neglect,  the  occasional  glimpse  of  the  scarlet  and  yellow 
flowers  of  the  Tropics  being  the  only  relieving  feature  of  the  sordid 
scenes. 

We  were  told  that  25  cents  per  day  is  the  usual  wage  paid  the 
cooUe  laborer  on  the  sugar  plantations  and  that  some  of  the  good 
workers  among  the  women  get  20  cents.  They  are  placed  under 
contract  for  periods  of  5  to  10  years,  and  are  considered  much  better 
off  than  they  were  in  India. 

The  Maraval  reservoir,  whence  comes  the  city's  fresh-water  supply, 
was  the  first  stop  for  the  carriage  procession.  Large  concrete  basins 
filled  with  clear,  limpid  water  and  fringed  with  many  varieties  of 
tropical  flowers,  among  them  being  very  beautiful  specimens  of 
hibiscus  and  begonias,  were  the  chief  attractions  here.  The  most 
interesting  and  rarest  of  the  floral  novelties  presented  was  the  *  'butter- 
fly orchid.''  Swung  under  a  trellis  built  over  one  of  the  walks  were 
some  dry  looking  roots  and  branches,  and  at  intervals  on  the  apparently 
dead  branches  and  sometimes  on  the  very  tip  end  of  a  twig,  with  wings 
outstretched  as  though  ready  for  fhght,  the  antennae  extending  from 
their  heads,  were  poised  a  score  or  more  of  beautiful  golden  but- 
terflies. These  were  the  flowers,  splendid  specimens  of  this  rare 
variety  of  the  orchid  family. 

From  the  reservoir  we  were  driven  to  the  botanical  garden.  Here 
the  chief  attractions  were  the  rare  varieties  of  trees.  Among  these 
are  the  queer-looking  **rope"  tree,  seemingly  covered  with  large 
twisted  cables  trailing  from  the  roots  to  the  topmost  branches  and 
swinging  down  again  in  intertwined  confusion  to  the  ground;  the 
''naked-Indian"  tree,  looking  as  though  its  bark  had  been  stripped 
from  it;  the  * 'raw-beef"  tree,  so-called  because  the  inner  layers  of 
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the  bark  when  strips  are  cut  from  it  look  so  much  like  raw  or  chipped 
beef  tliat  a  person  tastes  of  it  to  see  if  it  really  is  wood;  the  coffee 
trees,  at  this  season  loaded  down  with  the  berries;  the  cacao  trees, 
covered  with  the  fruit  containing  the  beans;  the  "cannon-ball"  tree, 
with  its  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  fruit  which  looks  for  the  world 
hke  a  round  10-inch  cannon  ball;  the  bread-fruit  tree;  the  Livistona 
Altissima,  a  magnificent  palm  from  the  Sunda  Islands;  the  Khaya, 
or  African  mahogany;  the  nutmeg  tree;  the  '*royal,''  '*cohune,"  and 
'^cabbage"  palms;  the  magnificent  '^gianf  bamboo,  orange,  tanger- 
ine, grapefruit,  and  banana  trees  were  to  be  seen  in  profusion,  while 
the  odor  of  the  leaf  of  the  '*bay"  tree  reminds  one  of  a  barber  shop, 
for  this  is  the  source  of  bay  rum.  The  brevity  of  our  stay  prevented 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  this  botanist's  paradise,  for  we 
were  due  at  the  Queen's  Park  Hotel  for  lunch  at  1 1  o'clock. 

Hero  again  the  scene  is  typically  tropical.  While  enjojdng  the 
cooling  breezes  on  the  spacious  verandas  and  galleries,  waiting  for 
lunch,  the  black-and-tan  natives  appear  with  curious  wares  for  sale. 
One  nicely  dressed,  bright  looking  mulatto  approached  the  writer 
with  a  gorgeously  plumagod  parrot  on  one  shoulder  and  a  scared, 
piteous  httle  monkey  on  the  other,  offering  either  for  110  of  United 
States  cash.  He  guaranteed  the  parrot  to  talk  Enghsh  fluently 
and  the  monkey  to  be  perfectly  tame  and  positively  harmless.  Notic- 
ing some  blood  trickling  rather  profusely  from  the  '^cuUud  gem'an's'' 
hand  I  pointed  to  it,  and  asked:  '*How  about  that?"  He  smiled 
cheerfully,  and  indicating  the  monkey,  said:  "I  squeeza  him  a 
littie  bit — an'  he  bite."  In  view  of  the  previous  guaranty  of  perfect 
harmlessness  this  seemed  rather  a  candid  confession. 

The  Queen's  Park  Hotel  is  quite  up  to  date  in  its  appointments, 
with  quite  up-to-date  prices  attached — but  what  would  you?  You 
breakfast  midst  a  profusion  of  palms  and  gorgeous  tropical  flowers, 
on  tropical  fruits  and  dishes  unknown  to  the  northern  palate,  out 
on  a  pleasant  open  gallery  where  the  balmy  zephyrs  from  the  sea, 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  orange  blossoms,  keep  you  reasonably 
cool  in  January. 

After  luncheon  we  took  the  trolley  cars  back  to  the  business 
center  of  the  city.  Yes;  they  have  electric  cars  in  Port  of  Spain, 
much  to  the  pride  and  elation  of  the  natives,  with  negro  conductors 
and  negro  motormon  and  passengers  of  variegated  colors  and  mani- 
fold tints.  There  are  white,  black,  yellow,  and  red  in  the  pure 
racial  strains  of  each,  and  the  various  shades  resulting  from  the 
admixture  of  any  two  or  all  of  these  in  varying  proportions.  .Some- 
what kaleidoscopic  is  the  haphazard  coloring  of  Trinidad's  native 
population,  and  while  not  quite  as  beautiful  and  sweet  scented  as  its 
brilliantly  colored  flowers,  it  is  more  or  less  picturesque  to  the  stranger. 
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GATHERING  CACAO   BEANS. 

The  Island  of  Trinidad  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growine  of  cacao  trees,  and  the  export  of  this 
product  forms  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  its  people.  The  increased  consumption  of  cacao  has 
placed  it  among  the  principal  agricultural  staples  of^the  world,  and  since  the  area  of  production  is 
limited  and  the  demand  constantly  increasing;,  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries  of  the  West  Indies  and  Latin  American  countries. 
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In  the  city  shopping  was  apparently  tho  oixler  of  the  day  among 
the  tourists,  and  the  several  large  department  stores  did  a  rushing 
business  during  the  afternoon.  As  a  result  Panama  hats,  white  duck 
suits,  light  linens,  and  white  shoes  showed  up  plentifully  on  the 
promona<le  deck  of  the  Bluecher  the  next  morning.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  remained  on  board  several  of  the  natives  came  out  to 
the  ship,  bringing  their  stocks  of  laces,  embroideries,  silks,  Indian- 
made  jewelry  (principally  from  Germany),  picture  post  cards,  and 
all  manner  of  curios,  and  spread  them  out  on  the  deck  ready  for 
business. 

Dr.  Brinkman,  of  Brooklyn,  a  companion  tourist,  and  tho  writer 
stopped  to  look  at  an  elaborately  decorated  show  window  and  in  a 
trice  a  bright,  well-dressed,  copper-<*olored  clerk  accosted  them  with 
the  courteous  invitation  to  come  in  and  look  through  the  various 
departments.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  we  wore  astonished 
at  the  variety  of  the  stotjc  displayed.  We  met  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment, who  Ls  also  the  vice  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  Belgian  consul  for  Trinidad,  and  were  conducted  through  the 
nine  departments.  In  addition  to  those  usuall}'  found  in  such  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States  were  a  cacao  department,  where  groat 
bins  were  filled  with  cacao  beans  which  were  being  shoveled  into  largo 
sacks  for  export;  another  division  cotisisted  of  a  fuU-fledged  furni- 
ture factory,  turning  out  all  kinds  of  household  and  office  furniture 
from  the  native  woods,  mahogany  and  cedar  being  as  common  as 
pine  in  the  United  States.  In  their  machinery  department  they 
offered  to  sell  us  a  complete  sawmill — but  we  compromised  by  the 
Doctor  buying  a  finen  suit.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  where 
they  bought  their  cotton  goods,  we  were  shown  a  large  waroroom 
filled  A^ith  great  bales  of  the  coarser  grades  of  goods  which  had  been 
imported  from  tho  United  States. 

One  of  the  pecufiar  features  to  us  was  that  almost  all  of  the  clerks 
were  colored,  the  usual  mixture  of  white,  Indian,  and  negro,  the  pre- 
dominating strain  governing  the  complexion  of  the  individual.  All 
spoke  excellent  English  and  were  as  polite  as  are  the  shopkeepers 
of  Paris. 

This  instance  of  commercial  enterprise  is  mentioned  because  it 
came  as  a  surprise  to  the  writer  to  find  such  evidence  of  wide-awake 
activity  in  this  tropical  little  island  city. 

The  next  morning  the  BluecJier  steamed  over  to  La  Brea  to  give 
tho  tourists  a  view  of  the  celebrated  Pitch  Lake,  heretofore  the  main 
source  of  the  supply  of  »usphaltum  used  in  the  United  States  and,  in 
fact,  tlirougliout  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  street  and  road  paving. 
Here  also  are  located  the  newly  discovered  oil  wells,  which  are  being 
exploited  by  capitaUsts  from  the  United  States. 
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A  walk  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  inland  brought  us  to  the 
so-called  lake,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  114  acres.  We  walked 
safely  on  the  surface,  as  the  asphalt  is  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  person,  provided  he  keeps  moving  along.  Should  he 
stand  still  in  one  place  for  a  few  minutes  he  will  find  that  his  shoe 
soles  are  gradually  sinking  into  the  tarlike  substance.  Negroes  were 
digging  out  large  chunks  of  the  black,  oily,  rubberlike  substance  and 
loading  these  into  small  tram  cars,  which  ran  on  iron  rails  fastened  to 
small  round  crossties  laid  on  the  hardened  surfaae  of  the  asphalt. 
These  cars  were  pushed  by  hand  to  the  plant  where  some  of  the 
product  is  melted  and  poured  into  barrels  for  export,  but  most  of  it 
is  loaded  into  the  vessels  in  bulk  and  exported  in  the  state  in  which 
it  is  mined.  When  a  large  area  is  dug  out  during  the  day,  the  pitch 
graduaUy  oozes  up  from  the  ground  again  and  in  a  few  hours  refills 
the  space,  thus  furnishing  an  apparently  in^haustible  supply.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  the  surface  of  the  laxe  has  been  materially 
lowered  in  the  last  14  years.  Until  the  discovery  of  large  asphalt 
deposits  in  Venezuela  and  in  Cuba  the  company  operating  the  La  Brea 
industry  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  product  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  ship  returned  to  its  anchorage  at  Port  of  Spain  by  3  o'clock 
p.  m.,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Lemp,  of  St.  Louis,  the  writer  took 
occasion  to  secure  a  last  and  somewhat  hasty  survey  of  the  city  by 
means  of  an  hour's  carriage  drive.  The  Victoria  Institute,  the  Gov- 
ernment House,  market  place,  lighthouse,  and  finally  two  of  the 
beautiful  Catholic  churches  were  visited.  We  reverently  entered  the 
cathedral  and  as  the  sinking  sun  shot  its  last  rays  through  the  stained- 
glass  windows  it  shed  a  soft,  prismatic  light  over  the  holy  images,  the 
elaborately  decorated  altar  with  its  lit  candles,  and  on  the  swarthy 
natives  kneeling  in  silent  worsliip  before  their  saints,  leaving  indelibly 
impressed  upon  our  minds  a  picture  of  beautiful  religious  solemnity 
and  peaceful  calm  as  a  memento  of  ''La  Belle  Trinidad." 
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EDUCATION       IN 
VENEZUELA 


THE  reorganization  of  education  in  Venezuela  has  been  one  of 
the  prominent  policies  of  the  administration  of  President 
Gomez.  The  former  minister  of  public  instruction,  Sr.  Mal- 
donado, who  was  later  transferred  to  the  national  health 
department,  and  who  in  this  capacity  is  doing  a  work  of  inestimable 
value,  began  the  reform  of  the  schools.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
send  to  the  United  States  Sr.  Guillermo  Todd,  a  distinguished  Vene- 
zuelan educator,  that  he  might  study  systems  and  methods  and  select 
the  best  type  for  adaptation  in  Venezuela.  Sr.  Todd  spent  two  years 
in  the  United  States  in  different  normal  schools  and  universities.  On 
his  return  he  was  named  superintendent  of  schools  and  has  proceeded 
to  reorganize  the  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools  of  the 
country.  With  the  first-named  types  this  article  is  not  primarily 
concerned,  but  on  account  of  their  relation  to  normal  instruction  and 
to  the  higher  institutions  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  the  primary 
schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  cover  six  years  of  study  and  are  con- 
centrated in  buildings,  each  of  six  grades.  This  was  the  first  impor- 
tant step  in  the  recent  reorganization.  Formerly,  even  in  the  cities 
the  schools  were  detached,  each  containing  several  grades  in  the  same 
class,  as  in  a  country  school  in  the  United  States. 

Secondary  education  is  given  in  schools  of  two  quite  different  t}T)es 
and  grades.  The  one  is  a  commercial  high  school  with  a  three-year 
course,  the  other  is  a  general  literary  and  scientific  course  covering 
five  years  and  prepares  for  the  university  career.  It  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  system  that  the  two  types  exist  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment, but  in  practice  the  commercial  type  will  be  found  in  the 
smaller  towns,  and  the  first-grade  school  only  in  the  cities.  The  fore- 
going statements  apply  to  the  colegio  federal  for  boys.  The  project 
is  to  have  one  at  least  in  each  State  of  the  Federation.  Individual 
States  may  make  supplementary  provision  for  education,  but  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  States  are  lax  in  this  duty  and  that  the 
surest  method  to  insure  facilities  for  instruction  is  to  put  the  schools 
under  national  control. 

High  schools  for  girls  are  of  but  one  type  and  offer  a  course  of 
study  of  three  3^ears.  The  national  Government  maintains  one  in 
each  State.  Venezuela  has  a  unique  feature  in  her  high  school  and 
university  procedure — a  feature  born  of  the  small  and  widely  scat- 
tered school  population  and  the  necessity  of  economy.  A  given  class 
is  offered  only  in  alternate  years.     That  is  to  say,  a  student  can  enter 
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the  hi^h  school  or  the  university  biennially  and  not  annually,  as  is 
the  custom  in  other  countries.  As  admission  to  both  high  schools 
and  universities  is  by  examination,  a  boy  can  by  private  study  prepare 
himself  and  lose  no  time. 

^Vll  important  in  the  school  reform  was  the  rehabilitation  of  normal 
school  instruction.  Formerly  the  Republic  had  two  normal  schools, 
one  for  women  at  Caracas,  the  other  for  men  at  Valencia.  Both  were 
in  a  state  of  decay.  The  preparation  of  candidates  for  admission 
was  unequal,  there  were  no  suitable  buildings  or  apparatus,  and,  since 
the  career  of  a  teacher  offered  no  guarantees  of  tenure  of  office  and 
but  the  poorest  remuneration,  the  number  of  students  was  small  and 
constantly  decreasing.  In  this  crisis  the  Government  acted  with 
determination.  It  discontinued  the  men\s  normal  at  Valencia  as  a 
wasteful  expenditure,  and  bent  its  energies  to  upbuilding  the  school 
at  Caracas  on  modern  principles.  It  is  now  housed  in  a  building 
which,  if  not  built  for  a  school  and  lacking  much  that  a  school  should 
possess,  is  still  capable  of  utilization  for  its  new  purpose.  It  is  located 
in  one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  city  and  is  central.  It  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  normal  school  and  the  practice  school 
which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  institution.  The  latter  consists 
of  six  classes  carefully  graded,  and  hereafter  the  clientile  of  the  normal 
will  come  from  this  same  practice  school  with  even  preparation  and 
the  modern  s[)irit  of  inductive  study. 

With  the  normal  school  of  Caracas  as  a  model,  the  school  adminis- 
tration purposes  founding  othei-s  throughout  the  nation,  some  for 
men,  othei^  for  women.  In  time  the  former  school  at  Valencia  will 
be  revived,  but  in  such  a  way  and  under  such  conditions  as  will  make 
it  useful  to  the  State.  The  care  of  the  administration  is  to  foster 
modern  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  accomplish  this  it  will  engage 
talented  teachers  from  abroad,  if  necessary.  Then  normals  will  be 
founded  only  when  their  administration  and  instruction  can  be  con- 
ducted on  modern,  rational  methods. 

These  normal  schools  are,  and  will  remain,  simply  normals  of  the 
primary  type.  Admission  is  attained  by  completing  the  six  years 
primary  instruction.  The  course  of  study  covers  three  years,  and 
comprises,  besides  the  professional  studies  and  practice  teaching,  the 
continuation  of  Spanish,  arithmetic,  geometry,  geography,  and  his- 
tory; the  elements  of  bookkeeping,  stenography,  English,  French, 
and  natural  science;  with  the  development  of  the  schools  it  is  planned 
to  add  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  The  curriculum  is 
overcrowded.  The  utility  of  the  meager  commercial  education  given 
might  well  be  questioned  and  the  time  devoted  to  two  foreign  lan- 
guages could  better  be  concentrated  on  one.  Better  still,  perhaps, 
would  be  the  elimination  of  all  foreign  language  study  in  a  school 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  prepare  primary  teachers. 
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Considering  the  relatively  small  number  of  students  Venezuela  has 
need  for  but  one  university,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication between  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  maintain  three  centers  of  higher  and  professional  instruc- 
tion. Only  two,  however,  bear  the  title  of  university.  At  the  capi- 
tal is  the  Univei-sidad  Central  de  Venezuela.  Beyond  the  mountains, 
on  one  of  the  many  affluents  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  city  of  Mérida,  is 
located  the  Universidad  de  los  Andes.  The  third  center  is  at  Mara- 
caibo,  to  the  west  of  the  deep  inlet  that  breaks  the  otherwise  regular 
coastline  of  Venezuela  on  the  Carribean  Sea.  At  Maracaibo  there 
are  only  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  and  these  are  but  branches,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Central  University  at  Caracas.     The  facilities  and 


ONE  OF  THE  PATIOS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY  BUILDING  AT  CARACAS, 

VENEZUELA. 

Tho  university  has  beautiful  and  spacious  quarters  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  which  was 
enlarged  and  remodeled  some  30  years  ago.  In  the  patio  shown  above  stands  a  statute  in  honor  of 
the  founder  of  mathematical  stuaies  in  the  university. 

instruction  are  supposed  to  be  uniform,  and  the  degrees  are  conferred 
in  the  name  of  the  national  university. 

The  Univei^ity  of  Los  Andes  is  also  an  incomplete  institution,  hav- 
ing but  the  three  faculties  of  law,  letters,  and  theology.  Of  these, 
theology  is  given  in  the  diocesan  seminary  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  bishop.  In  fact  only  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
can  properly  be  called  a  function  of  the  university,  and  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  are  few  even  in  Caracas  and  nat- 
urally still  fewer  at  Mérida,  and  the  faculty  of  letters  in  both  the 
Venezuelan  universities  is  but  a  replica  of  the  course  in  philosophy 
and  letters  in  the  high  schools  with  the  possible  addition  of  a  course 
in  general  literature  and  another  special  one  in  Spanish  literature 
37506— Bull.  0—12 4 
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Taking  into  account  these  deductions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Los  Andes  as  now  constituted  is  in  reality  but  a  faculty  of 
law.  This  fact  does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  the  institution. 
In  a  country  like  Venezuela,  intersected  as  it  is  by  such  serious 
obstacles  to  communication,  the  multiplication  of  university  centers 
seems  a  necessity.  The  condition  at  Mérida  simply  illustrates  again 
the  importance  given  in  Spanish  America  to  legal  studies,  and  how  a 
law  school  becomes  the  nucleus  for  a  university  in  fact  or  in  name. 

The  Central  University  at  Caracas  is  the  only  one  of  three  centers 
that  possesses  all  the  faculties,  viz,  law,  medicine,  letters,  science, 
and  theology.  The  last  named  is  conducted  in  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  as  at  Mérida,  and  is  entirely  in  charge  of  the  archbishop 
except  as  concerns  the  granting  of  degrees.  The  number  of  students 
is  small,  seldom  exceeding  10,  and  the  degrees  conferred  are  rela- 
tively smaller,  since  many  students  are  ultimately  sent  to  Rome  to 
complete  their  studies. 

The  university  has  beautiful  and  spacious  quarters  in  the  old  con- 
vent of  the  Franciscans,  which  was  repaired  and  enlarged  some  30 
years  ago  during  the  administration  of  President  Gurman  Blanco. 
The  plan  of  the  buildings  is  not,  of  course,  the  best  adapted  to  modern 
educational  ideals,  but  the  disposition  is  not  inconvenient,  and  serves 
satisfactorily  the  requirements  of  the  university  as  it  exists  to-day. 
The  medical  school  was  hampered  in  the  old  building  in  the  matter 
of  anatomical  laboratories,  but  within  the  past  year  a  new  building 
has  been  erected  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  near  the  university  hos- 
pital and  thither  have  removed  such  laboratories  as  could  not  be 
hygienically  retained  in  the  old  center.  These  laboratories  and  the 
hospital,  which  is  also  comparatively  new,  have  been  equipped  in 
conformity  with  modern  requirements  and  the  latest  scientific 
advances. 

The  old  university  presents  an  imposing  aspect  on  the  north  facade 
where  it  faces  the  central  Government  palace,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  long  and  narrow  paved  court.  Painted  a  light  yellow,  as 
all  the  national  edifices,  it  presents  a  clean,  bright  appearance,  which 
must  be  seen  in  the  pure,  rarefied  air  and  brilliant  sunlight  of  Caracas 
to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  architectural  type  is  a  blending  of 
Christian  and  Moorish,  mediaeval  and  modern,  a  fit  setting  for  an 
institution  that  counts  an  existence  of  almost  two  centuries,  and  in 
which  are  taught  subjects  so  disparate  in  epoch  and  substance  as 
Roman  law  and  radiology.  Passing  through  the  main  portal,  above 
which  is  the  long,  richly  furnished  hall  in  which  degrees  are  conferred 
in  solemn  state,  and  whose  walls  are  loaded  with  portraits  of  former 
distinguished  rectors  and  professors,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the 
first  patio  around  which  runs  the  ancient  cloister  of  the  Franciscans. 
In  the  center  of  the  patio  rises  the  statue  of  Vargas,  the  founder  of 
the  medical  school.     Back  of  this  either  side  is  another  of  equal  size 
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adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  founder  of  mathematical  studies  in 
the  university.  The  buildings  are  all  two  stories  in  height,  and 
entrance  to  all  rooms  is  from  the  cloister  on  the  ground  floor  and 
from  the  gallery  above  the  cloister  on  the  second. 

The  rooms  on  the  sides  necessarily  receive  light  from  the  patio 
only,  since  on  one  side  of  the  university  stands  tlie  old  church  in  which 
Bolivar  was  officially  declared  the  Libertador,  and  on  the  other,  the 
new  national  übrary  and  the  historical  academy,  all  of  which  harmo- 
nize perfectly  with  the  architecture  of  the  university  and  together  cover 
an  entire  block.  The  frontage  on  the  rear  street  is  also  monumental, 
having  a  considerable  terrace  in  the  center  reached  by  broad  stone 
steps  and  on  wliich  stands  the  statue  of  Bolivar  erected  by  ex-Presi- 
dent Guzman  Blanco,  in  whose  administration  the  university  build- 
ings were  renovated,  remodeled,  and  extended.     The  wing  that  fronts 


SECTION   OF  THE  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY  BUILDING   AT  CARACAS  DEVOTED 
TO  THE  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL. 

the  rear  street  is  occupied  by  the  engineering  school,  the  newest 
accretion  to  the  university,  and  which  enjoys  an  autonomous  exist- 
ence, at  the  same  time  linked  with  the  mother  institution.  It  has  its 
own  officers,  its  own  corps  of  professors,  its  own  classes,  even  in  such 
subjects  as  chemistry  and  mathematics,  and  its  faculty  confers  the 
title  of  engineer  on  the  graduates.  If,  however,  the  graduate  aspires, 
in  addition,  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences,  he  directs  his  petition 
to  the  faculty  of  sciences,  which  gives  the  examination  and  confers 
the  degree  in  the  name  of  the  university.  A  further  bond  between 
the  two  institutions  is  the  distinguished  professor.  Dr.  Smith,  who 
occupies  the  chair  of  physics  in  both  faculty  and  school,  and  is  at 
present  the  rector  of  the  university.  Usually  in  Spanish-American 
universities  it  is  tlie  faculty  of  jurisprudence  that  predominates  and 
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the  rector  is  most  frequently  from  that  body.     Caracas  is  a  note 
worthy  excej>ti()n  to  the  general  practice,  and  it  augurs  well  for  the 
continued  scientific  advance  of  the  institution  when  it  draws  its  chief 
from  the  field  of  experimental  science. 

The  wing  of  the  buildinii;  separating  the  two  patios  contains  on  the 
first  floor  classrooms  and  on  the  second  the  office  of  the  rector  and 
the  examination  hall.  Examinations  are  always  oral  and  mdividual, 
and  are  rendered  before  a  commission  of  3  professors  presided  over  by 
the  rector.  As  the  pix)motion  of  the  student  depends  solely  on  tliis 
test,  the  function  is  invested  with  considerable  formality  and  dignity. 
The  candidate  occupies  a  box  facing  the  rector,  while  the  commissioner 
is  seated  at  one  side  of  the  platform.  On  the  desk  before  the  student 
are  placed  face  down  a  number  of  slips  of  paper,  on  each  of  which  is 
written  a  topic  of  the  subject  in  which  the  examination  is  rendered. 
The  student  <lraws  a  question  and  speaks  on  the  topic  as  long  as  he 
is  able  or  until  stopped  by  the  professor.  Each  professor  in  turn  is 
in  charge  of  the  examination  for  a  given  length  of  time.  Examina- 
tions are  always  public,  and  other  students  attend  either  through 
friendly  interest  or  for  instruction.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the 
rector  rings  a  bell;  all  file  out  except  the  rector  and  the  examining 
board.  The  secretary  i)resents  to  each  examiner  a  box  that  contains 
numbered  ballots,  one  for  each  grade  of  proficiency — or  deficiency. 
Eac!)  professor  chooses  that  which  represents  his  judgment,  and 
deposits  it  in  an  uni,  which  is  then  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  rector 
and  the  average  struck.  The  bell  is  rung  again,  the  door  reopened,  the 
candidate  and  the  public  reenter  the  hall,  and  the  secretary  announces 
the  result.  The  balloting  of  the  examiners  on  the  grade  of  the  student 
is  absolutely  secret;  not  even  the  rector  knows  the  mark  given  by 
each. 

The  school  of  medicine  possesses  good  laboratory'  equipment,  the 
most  complete,  perhaps,  being  that  of  chemical  biology.  In  the 
faculty  of  science  the  best  equipment  is  in  the  laboratory  of  physics. 
Dr.  Smith  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher  and  investigator.  He  has 
recently  acquired  a  complete  equipment  in  the  science  of  radiolog\\, 
which  is  being  installed  in  a  separate  and  special  hall. 

The  library  of  the  university  is  meager,  but  adjoining  it  is  the 
national  library  and  the  very  large  and  important  collection  of  the 
academy  of  history. 

The  univei^ity  is  responsible  directly  to  the  national  Government. 
There  is  no  board  of  regents  or  visitors.  The  rector  is  appointed  by 
the  President  through  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  but  he  must 
be  a  doctor  of  the  university. 

Professors  are  appointed  in  the  same  manner,  but  from  a  list  of  three 
eligible  candidates  submitted  by  the  faculty.  It  results  in  practice 
that  the  institution  is  almost  autonomous,  the  more  so  as  salaries 
are  small;  an  appointment  is  in  no  sense  a  lucrative  position  and  is 
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unsought  except  by  those  who  have  a  veritable  interest  in  science 
and  learning.  A  few  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  in  Congress  to 
double  salaries,  but  the  measure  was  opposed  by  the  best  friends 
of  the  university  within  and  without  for  fear  that  it  would  bring 
these  academic  appointments  into  the  same  category  as  political 
preferments  and  lower  the  standard  of  the  teaching  force. 

The  course  of  study  in  each  of  the  faculties  covers  six  years.  In 
the  engineering  school  the  coui-se  covers  four  years  in  civil  and  mining 
engineering,  two  years  in  agrimensura,  and  three  years  in  architecture. 
The  medical  faculty  includes  a  department  of  dentistry,  in  which  the 
course  is  three  years  in  length.  Classes  begin  in  all  departments  only 
once  in  two  years  and  in  the  department  of  dentistry  only  once  in 
three  yeai-s.     This  is  a  new  department  and  is  at  present  a  favorite 


THE  ANATOMICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

This  new  building  was  dedicated  June  25, 1911,  as  part  of  the  centennial  festivities  in  Venezuela.  It  is 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  near  the  university  hospital,  and  its  laboratories  have  been 
equipi)ed  in  conformity  with  modem  requirements  and  the  latest  scientific  advances. 

line  of  study,  no  less  than  42  students  being  enrolled  in  the  first  class. 
It  was  feared  that  the  profession  would  become  overstocked,  hence 
the  regulation  permitting  entrance  to  the  school  each  third  year  only. 
Students  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  but  the  great  majority 
are  from  the  capital  itself.  The  students  of  law  support  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Liceo,  whose  object  is  to  promote  the  scientific  study 
of  jurisprudence  and  to  form  a  union  of  interest  between  the  students 
and  professors  of  the  faculty.  The  students  of  medicine  support  a 
similar  society  in  their  faculty,  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  Vargas,  the 
founder  of  the  school.  Both  these  societies  have  halls  in  the  univer- 
sity buildmgs,  but  their  object  is  more  academic  than  social.  The 
latter  aim  is  met  by  the  Associacion  general  de  Estudiantes,  which  is 
open  to  all  students  of  the  university  and  also  to  boys  in  high  schools 
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above  a  certain  age.  The  society  rents  a  house  in  which  it  has  ofFices, 
reading  rooms,  and  a  large  covered  patio  for  general  meetings  and 
lectures.  It  inaugurated  in  Caracas  the  system  of  free  public  lectures 
on  current  topics,  and  pubUshes  a  paper  in  character  partly  literary 
and  partly  special,  i.  e.,  devoted  to  the  interests  and  advancement  of 
the  society.  The  association  is  young  and  is  still  feeling  its  way.  Up 
to  the  present  time  its  activities  have  been  limited  to  providing  a 
student  home,  starting  the  lecture  movement,  publishing  the  review, 
and  securing  pecuniary  and  trading  advantages  for  its  members.  It 
realizes  that  there  are  other  activities  in  which  it  should  participate, 
but  it  has  not  yet  discovered  the  means  to  enter  these  fields  of  useful- 
ness. As  a  social,  patriotic,  and  economic  force  the  student  society 
could  and  should  become  an  important  factor  in  the  national  life. 
Last  year,  at  the  time  of  the  centennial  of  Venezuela,  the  association 
invited  and  entertained  the  corresponding  societies  of  Colombia  and 
Ecuador.  This  student  congress,  representing  the  States  that  for- 
merly comprised  the  federated  Republic  of  New  Granada,  founded 
by  Bohvar,  was  the  firet  of  a  series  that  will  be  held,  rotating  the  place 
of  meeting  among  the  three  nations.  They  should  be  strong  factors 
in  minimizing  local  rivalries  and  in  developing  in  the  north  of  South 
America  that  feeling  of  cordiality,  mutual  sympathy,  and  friendly 
intercourse  that  is  the  foundation  principle  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  the  great  aid  to  the  economic  and  intellectual  progress  of 
the  American  Republics. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  PAN 
AMERICAN   RIFLE  TEAM 


THAT  the  ijiterest  in  rifle  shooting  in  the  United  States  is 
limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  country  was  cleariy 
shown  at  the  recent  competition  for  positions  on  the  Pan 
American  team.  As  already  detailed  in  the  Monthly 
Bulletin,  this  team  will  take  part  in  the  International  Pan  Anjerican 
tournament  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  from  May  16-20  this  year. 

The  ^'tryouts/'  as  competitions  for  positions  on  rifle  teams  are 
called,  were  held  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
of  America,  over  the  range  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  at 
Winthrop,  Maryland.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  National  Rifle 
Association  handled  the  shoot  in  a  characteristically  businesslike 
manner.  On  the  10th  of  April  expert  riflemen  from  States  so  widely 
separated  as  Maine  and  Oklahoma  gathered  for  the  struggle  that 
would  give  7  men  the  right  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
in  South  America.  Winthrop,  which  is  named  after  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  a  picturesque  point  of  land  jutting  out  into 
the  Potomac  River,  where  excellent  conditions  are  offered  for 
shooting. 

The  following  officers  superintended  the  competition:  Col.  Charles 
D.  Gaither,  executive  officer;  Lieut.  Albert  S.  Jones,  statistical  officer; 
Capt.  Harry  R.  Lay,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  chief  range  officer; 
Col.  John  J.  Dooley,  range  officer;  Maj.  Robert  S.  Henry,  range  offi- 
cer; Lieut.  C.  F.  B.  Price,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  range  officer. 

Thirty-five  riflemen,  belonging  to  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  principal  United  States  mUitia  organizations  as  well  as 
shooting  clubs,  came  to  the  firing  point.  A  glance  at  the  roster 
shows  the  representative  character  of  the  contest. 

The  contestants  were:  Lieut.  Col.  William  A.  Tewes,  National 
Guard  of  New  Jersey;  Maj.  James  I.  Pratt,  West  Virginia  National 
Guard;  Maj.  D.  W.  Jenkins,  Maryland  National  Guard;  Capt.  Robert 
H.  Allen,  United  States  Army;  Capt.  Stuart  W.  Wise,  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia;  Capt.  C.  L.  Burdette,  West  Virginia  National 
Guard;  Capt.  W.  H.  Hyde,  Tennessee  National  Guard;  Capt.  B.  F. 
Cole,  West  Virginia  National  Guard;  Lieut.  R.  C.  Giffen,  United 
States  Navy;  Lieut.  Smith  A.  Harris,  United -States  Army;  Lieut. 
Allen  Rutherford,  United  States  Army;  Lieut.  W.  C.  Stoll,  United 
States  Army;  Lieut.  M.  B.  Humphrey,  United  States  Marine  Corps; 
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Lieut.  C.  H.  Famham,  United  States  Army;  Lieut.  O.  F.  Snyder, 
United  States  Army;  Lieut.  A.  B.  Drum,  United  States  Marine  Corps  ; 
Lieut.  James  Cassmeyer,  United  States  Army;  Lieut.  L.  W.  T.  Wal- 
ler, jr.,  United  States  Marine  Corps;  Lieut.  H.  B.  Comwell,  West 
Virginia  National  Guard;  Ensign  Charles  L.  Brandt,  United  States 
Navy;  Orderly  Sergt.  James  A.  Givan,  Maryland  National  Guard; 
Hospital  Steward  W.  A.  Sprout,  United  States  Navy;  Sergt.  W.  F. 
Leushner,  National  Guard  of  New  York;  Sergt.  Victor  H.  Czegka, 
United  States  Marine  Corps;  Sergt.  H.  A.  Adams,  United  States 
Army;  Sergt.  C.  H.  Hartley,  United  States  Marine  Corps;  Sergt.  H. 
F.  Rhodes,  United  States  Marine  Corps;  Sergt.  Colvin  A.  Lloyd, 
United  States  Marine  Corps;  Sergt.  Ollie  M.  Schriver,  United  States 
Marine  Corps;  Sergt.  Claude  H.  Clyde,  United  States  Marine  Corps; 
Sergt.  Matt  Klem,  United  States  Army;  Sergt.  James  Jackson,  United 
States  Marine  Corps;  Corpl.  John  H.  Knuebel,  National  Guard  of 
New  York;  T.  H.  Keller,  Old  Guard,  New  York;  John  W.  Hessian, 
National  Rifle  Association. 

Of  the  above,  Lieut.  Col.  Tewes,  Sergt.  Leushner,  and  Mr.  Hessian 
have  shot  on  international  teams,  while  nearly  all  the  others  have 
been  members  of  famous  national  teams  or  have  been  proved  in  the 
match  tests  at  Camp  Perry  or  Sea  Girt. 

The  contestants  found  themselves  handicapped  in  a  way  by  the 
special  conditions  of  the  match,  which  necessarily  were  identical  with 
those  that  will  govern  in  Argentina. 

The  first  disadvantage  was  that  calling  for  a  6-pound  pull  of  the 
trigger.  This  is  a  serious  inconvenience  to  United  States  riflemen, 
who  are  wont  to  use  a  much  lighter  pull.  However,  the  time  occupied 
in  the  voyage  to  Buenos  Aires  will  give  the  team  ample  opportunity  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  heavier  pull.  Again,  the  kneeling  and 
oflF-hand  positions  are  seldom,  if  ever,  prescribed  in  the  big  matches 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  prone  position  is  considered  the 
most  useful.  The  kneeling  attitude  proved  to  be  a  severe  test  with 
most  of  the  men. 

From  the  first  it  was  clear  to  the  contestants  that  the  competition 
was  to  be  in  a  w^ay  a  trial  of  endurance,  for  the  course  was  to  be  shot 
over  twice,  each  man  expending  240  rounds  of  ammunition.  The 
distance,  300  meters,  is  much  shorter  than  is  usual  in  the  tournaments 
held  at  Camp  Perry  and  other  big  ranges  in  the  United  States. 

The  weather  conditions  throughout  the  three  days  of  the  shoot 
were  all  that  could  be  expected,  save  for  a  strong,  rear  fishtailing 
wind,  which  bothered  the  riflemen  somewhat  the  first  day,  especially 
in  the  off-hand  position. 

As  affording  an  interesting  basis  for  comparison,  the  score  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day's  shooting  is  given.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  this  stage  of  the  competition  four  of  the  seven  leaders  finally  made 
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the  team.     At  the  conchision  of  the  first  day's  shooting  the  standing 
of  the  men  was  as  follows: 


No. 

Nam*». 

Hpfisian 

Standing. 

366 

No. 
19 

Name. 
Czogka 

Standing. 

1 

326 

? 

Wls(» 

364 

20 
21 

Cole 

Farnham 

325 

3 

Clyde 

364 

322 

4 

Knu^bcl 

35,'. 

22 

Cassmeyer 

Waller 

321 

5 

K\om 

Lloyd 

353 

...                   348  ■ 

23 
?4 

316 

A 

Rutherford.. 

314 

7 

Burdette 

345 

25 

Pratt 

311 

8 

Hvd»- 

341 

26 

Harris 

308 

9 

Jackson 

338 

27 

Sprout 

307 

10 

Humphrey 

338 

28 

Comwell 

302 

11 

Sohriver 

336 

29 

Jenkins 

299 

12 

I>nira 

33C  1 

30 

Givan 

296 

13 

Stoll 

3.'i5 

31 

KeUer 

295 

14 

Adams 

332 

32 

Hartley 

291 

15 

I^oiLshnor 

331 

33 

Allen 

290 

16 

Snyder 

3:M) 

34 

Brandt 

288 

17 

(iilTen 

328 

35 

Rhodes 

256 

18 

Tewes 

328 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  some  disappointments, 
and  for  various  causes  a  few  of  the  veteran  shots  did  not  do  them- 
selves justice. 

The  second  day's  shooting  was  marked  by  the  keenest  rivalry  and 
proved  a  most  gruelling  contest.  Each  successive  shot  changed  the 
relative  positions  of  the  leaders  and  at  no  time  could  it  be  predicted 
with  any  certainty  who  would  be  ultimately  selected  as  the  lucky 
seven.  The  two  striking  features  of  the  day^s  work  were  the  remark- 
able scores  made  by  Lieut.  Col.  Tewes  in  the  off-hand  position,  when 
his  record  showed  71  and  77,  or  a  total  of  148  for  two  strings,  by  far 
the  best  achievement  in  this  difficult  posture,  and  the  shooting  of 
Corpl.  Knuebel.  The  corporal  is  a  novice  at  the  game,  but  he 
showed  all  the  nerve  and  steadiness  of  the  oldest  hand,  which  quaUties 
stood  him  in  such  good  stead  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  his  name, 
like  Abou  ben  Adhem,  led  all  the  rest. 

A  word  of  praise  is  here  appropriate  for  the  soldierly  manner  in 
which  service  of  scoring  and  marking  was  handled.  Lieut.  Price  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  in  charge  of  this  feature  of  the  match,  was  ably 
assisted  by  Gunnery  Sergt.  Lund  with  a  detail  that  worked  with 
rapidity  and  precision. 

Nightfall  found  all  the  contestants  thoroughl}^  tired  out  physi- 
cally, but  looking  forward  to  the  morrow  with  the  keenest  anticipa- 
tion, for  then  the  decision  would  be  reached.  The  w^eather  continued 
favorable  Friday,  when  the  men  came  to  the  firing  point  hopefully 
but  a  bit  serious.  The  final  act  began,  and  with  each  ^'string" 
the  positions  of  the  contestants  varied.  Some  few  found  the  strain 
too  severe,  being  compelled  to  withdraw,  but  the  rest  kept  doggedly 
at  w^ork.  As  the  day  wore  on  the  standing  of  the  first  six  competitors 
was  practically  settled;  but  the  contest  for  the  seventh  position,  the 
last  of  the  team,  was  fought  out  between  Capt.  C.  L.  Burdette,  West 
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Virginia  National  Guard,  and  Lieut.  W.  C  Stoll,  United  Statfâ 
Army,  shot  for  shot  until  the  last  hit  was  recorded.  Capt.  Burdette 
led  for  the  greater  period  in  the  beginning,  but  slowly  and  surely  Mr. 
Stoll  forged  ahead,  until  it  was  the  question  of  Capt.  Burdette's  last 
shot.  A  10  would  win  the  coveted  position  for  him  and  a  9  would 
tie.  All  depended  on  that  one  shot.  Alas,  the  marker  scored  a  7. 
This  concluded  the  rivalry  for  positions  on  the  team  that  would  rep- 
resent the  United  States  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  final  scores  of  all  riflemen  competing  are  given  below: 


Capt.  Stuart  W.  Wisr,  Massachusetts  Vduntoer  Militia 

Corpl.  John  H.  Knucltel.  National  (íuardof  New  York 

Capt.  W.  H.  H vde,  Tmnessci»  National  (iuard 

S«'rpt.  (  Mile  M.  'Schriver,  Initpd  States  Marine  Corps 

S^T^'t.  nUvin  A.  UoyU,  Tnittnl  States  Marine  Corps 

John  Iles^sian,  Hridceport,  Connivticut 

Lieut.  W.(\  Stoll.  XniUHl  States  Armv 

Ca|)t.  (\  L.  liunlette,  West  Virginia  National  (îuard 

Lieut.  M.  B.  Uumphn'V,  Tnited  Slates  Marine  Corps 

Maj.  James  L  I'ratt,  West  Virginia  National  Guard 

Lieut.  (>.  F.  Snyder,  l'nite<l  States  Army 

Lieut,  r.  IL  Famham,  I'nited  States  Army 

Lieut.  Col.  William  A.  Tew  es,  National  (íuard  of  New  Jersey, .. 

Lieut.  A.  B.  Drum.  Tnited  States  Marine  Corps .* 

S«»rgt.  Matt  Klem.  I'nited  States  .\rmy 

Capt.  B.  F.  Cole,  West  Virginia  National  (îuard 

S4'rgt.  V.  H.  Czejîka,  InittKl  States  Marine  Corps 

Lii'ut.  Allan  Kutherford,  Cnited  Stales  Army 

Sergt.  Jos.  Jackson.  I'nited  States  Marine  Coips 

S4»rgl.  Claude  H.  Clyde,  Cnited  States  Marine  Corps 

Sif^t.  IL  A.  Adams,  I'nited  States  Army 

Maj.  I).  W.  Jenkins,  Maryland  National  (îuard 

Hosp.  Steward  W.  \.  Snrout.  Cniied  States  Navy 

Lieut.  IL  B.  Comwell,  West  Virginia  National  (îùard 

Capt.  KoU'rt  H.  Allen,  I'nited  Slates  Array 

Lieut.  Jo.s.  Cassmeyer.  jr.,  I'nited  Slates  .\fmy 

Sergt.  C.  U.  Hartley,  I  nited  States  Marine  Corps 

Lieut.  L.  W.  T.  Waller,  jr..  Cniied  Slates  Marine  Corps 

Lieut.  H.  C.  (litTen,  Cnited  Stales  Navy  > 

Sergt.  H.  F.  Rhodes,  l'nitt>d  Stales  Marine  Corps  » 

St^rcl.  W.  F.  l>eu.shner,  .National  (îuard  of  New  York  » 

Oranancje  S«*rgt.  James  \.  (îiven,  Maryland  National  (îuard».. 

First  Lieut.  Smith  A.  Harris,  United  States  .\rmy» 

Ensign  Charles  L.  Brand,  Cnited  Stales  Navy  • 

Thomas  H.  Keller,  Old  (îuard  of  New  York  i 


Standing. 

Kneeling. , 

t 

Prone. 

Total. 

473 

1 
612  , 

711 

1.796 

496 

603 

693 

1,792 

Ô14 

582  ' 

6S7 

1,7S3 

485 

584 

706 

1,775 

515 

569 

CK7 

1.771 

492 

567 

(Î99 

L758 

534 

552 

642 

I  728 

499 

548  i 

678 

1.725 

473 

590  , 

(H8 

L711 

479 

573 

65ti 

L70S 

486 

557 

6t») 

1.703 

4S6 

514 

702 

L702 

509 

527 

661 

1.697 

420 

613 

6('>2 

L(Î95 

434 

592  1 

6C0 

1.686 

454 

548 

683 

1,«ÎS5 

454 

542 

687 

1.683 

409 

592 

665 

1.666 

442 

5r4 

648 

1,654 

461 

52S  , 

663 

L652 

454 

509  ' 

673 

L63Ô 

451 

533  1 

649 

1,633 

MO 

511  ' 

657 

1.628 

387 

452 

62(i 

1,465 

459 

426 

560 

1.445 

456 

470 

551 

1.477 

370 

359  ; 

600 

1.429 

3f.4 

457  1 

569 

1.390 

434 

385 

560 

1.379 

355 

441 

471 

1.267 

416 

339  , 

334 

l.(»» 

190 

175 

323 

688 

ICÒ 

187  1 

249 

601 

172 

180  ' 

235 

596 

183 

159 

242 

584 

>  Withdrew. 

Therefore  the  makeup  of  the  team  will  be:  Capt.  Stuart  W.  Wise, 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia;  Corpl.  John  H.  Knuebel,  National 
Guard  of  New  York;  Capt.  W.  H.  Hyde,  Tennessee  National  Guard  ; 
Sergt.  Ollie  M.  Schriver,  United  States  Marine  Corps;  Sergt.  Calvin 
A.  Lloyd,  United  States  Marine  Corps;  John  Hessian,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut;  Lieut.  W.  C.  Stoll,  United  States  Army.  The  last  two 
will  act  as  alternates. 

Col.  Charles  D.  Gaithor,  Maryland  National  Guard,  will  be  captain 
of  the  team,  and  Capt.  J.  A.  Moss,  General  Staff  United  States  Army, 
will  be  adjutant. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  some  imcertainty  as  to 
the  method  of  scoring  the  bulPs-eyes  in  vogue  in  Argentina,  so  that  if 
the  six  ring  is  included  in  the  black,  as  it  is  thought  is  the  custom  of 
the  South  American  shots,   the   aggregate  scores  would  be  much 
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higher  in  each  case.  The  competition  ended,  the  7  men  who  finished 
in  the  first  positions  received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  all  their 
companions,  who  united  in  saying  that  the  best  men  had  won.  All 
were  satisfied  that  North  America  would  be  well  represented,  and 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  this  team  would  stand  well  up  among 
the  leaders  when  the  final  tests  came.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  a  few  lines  concerning  each  of  the  chosen  team. 

Capt.  Stuart  W.  Wise,  Sixth  Massachusetts  Infantry,  should  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  strongest  members  of  the  team.  He  has  behind 
liim  a  fine  record  of  victories  w^on  at   National  Rifle  Association 


THE   KNEELING   POSITION. 

An  attitude  which  altliough  prpscribed  by  I'nited  States  regulations  is  si'ldom  assumed  in 
national  matches. 

matches,  as  well  as  the  contests  of  the  New  England  States  Rifle 
Association,  the  Ohio  State  Rifle  Association,  and  New  Jersey  State 
Rifle  Association.  One  of  his  trophies  is  the  I^eech  cup,  won  at  Sea 
Girt  in  1906. 

Coq>l.  John  H.  Knuebel  is  a  member  of  Company  H,  Seventy- 
fourth  New  York  Infantry,  and  has  taken  part  in  regimental  and 
State  meets.     While  a  novice,  his  recent  work  promises  much. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Hyde  is  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Tennessee,  havmg 
been  a  member  of  every  national  match  team  that  has  represented 
his  State  since  1905. 
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Sergt.  Ollie  M.  Schrivor,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  has  served 
with  the  Regulars  and  in  the  National  Guard  for  14  years.  Always 
interested  in  shooting,  he  won  third  place  in  the  national  individual 
match  in  1911,  and  second  place  in  the  military  championship  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
he  won  both  the  Raymond  trophy  match  and  the  Harris  trophy 
match.  lie  has  coached  several  victorious  teams,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  won  more  medals  than  any  single  rifleman  in  the  Army. 

Sergt.  Calvin  A.  Uoyd,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  won  the 
President's  match  in  1911,  a  notable  achievement  in  shooting.  He 
has  shown  liis  skill  in  winning  a  number  of  important  matches. 

Mr.  John  W.  Hessian,  of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  is  one  of 
the  best  all-around  shots  in  the  country.  He  has  a  record  of  achieve- 
ments too  long  to  enumerate  here.  Suffice  to  say  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Olympic  Rifle  Team,  which  won  the  military  championship  of 
the  world  at  Bisley,  England.  He  has  a  record  of  57  consecutive 
bull's-eyes  at  800  yards  in  1909  at  Sea  Girt.  In  1908  he  won  five 
of  the  most  important  world  matches. 

Lieut.  William  C.  Stoll,  Twenty-ninth  United  States  Infantry,  was 
a  member  of  the  Army  Infantry  team  in  1911,  as  well  as  the  United 
Service  team.  He  has  also  won  a  number  of  individual  matches. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  men  will  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves. 

Col.  E.  G.  Buckner,  vice  president  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.,  gave 
a  farewell  dinner  in  honor  of  the  team  at  the  New  Willard.  In 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  team,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  E.  Malbran, 
chargé  d'affaires  of  the  Argentine  Republic  at  Washington,  Sr. 
Don  Eduardo  Racedo,  jr.,  second  secretary  of  the  Argentine  legation, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  distinguished  Army  officers  interested  in  rifle 
shooting,  were  present. 

The  team  was  sent  away  with  warmest  wishes  for  success  and  in 
hope  that  their  visit  would  do  much  in  further  cementing  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  the  information  has  been  received 
by  cable  that  in  a  splendidly  contested  match  the  United  States  team 
was  declared  victor  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  The  sportsmanlike 
manner  in  which  the  meet  was  conducted  and  the  cordial  reception 
accorded  the  visiting  team  were  made  the  subject  of  special  comment. 
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COLUMBUS  IN  STATUARY 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  was  a  Latin,  whether  he  be  con- 
sidered as  a  native  of  Italy,  where  undoubtedly  he  spent  his 
early  boyhood,  or  serving  under  the  flag  of  Portugal,  where 
his  maturing  manhood  j^ears  prepared  him  for  the  incom- 
parable triumphs  he  secured  for  the  home  of  his  final  adoption,  Spain. 
Latin  America,  too,  was  the  area  over  which  his  discoveries  were 
extended,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  vast  continent  to  the  north  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  He  had  been  to  England  and  at  one  time  in  despair 
had  applied  to  the  Court  of  England  to  help  him  in  his  great  ambition, 
but  his  experience  and  his  fame  were  Latin. 

Perhaps  on  this  account  the  name  Columbus  is  incorporated  more 
prominently  in  the  nomenclature  of  Latin  America  than  in  that  of 
Anglo-Saxon  America.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  bears  witness  to 
the  honor  with  which  he  was  held  from  the  beginnings  of  independ- 
ence in  the  Western  World.  To-day  the  one-time  insignificant  little 
port  in  Panama,  Colon,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  canal,  indi- 
cates another  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Columbus  in  a 
geographical  way.  Other  countries  have  districts  or  rivers,  public 
parks  and  theaters,  with  the  name  of  Colon,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
in  Spanish,  as  its  equivalent,  Colombo,  in  Portuguese,  a  mark  of 
affection  as  well  as  of  honor  for  the  discoverer  of  America. 

The  United  States  has  given  his  name  to  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
soon  as  the  founders  of  this  Republic  could  consider  designations 
apart  from  those  inherited  from  provincial  days.  As  the  coimtry 
grew  in  area,  towns  were  named  Columbus,  and  the  designation  of  the 
Federal  District,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  government,  shows  that 
the  discoverer  was  not  forgotten  on  the  continent  that  once  might 
have  been  his.  Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  compliment  to  the 
memory  of  Columbus  is  that  implied  in  the  poetical  appellation 
^'Columbia,''  the  allegorical  name  given  to  the  United  States. 
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There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  recognition  of  the  great 
achievement  of  the  Admiral  has  been  tardy.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  often  the  delayed  judgment  of  history  alone  awards 
to  great  men  the  honor  they  deserved.  Wc  an»  nil  so  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Columbus,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  that  there 
is  no  need  here  to  recount  the  many  injustices  which  he  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  his  contemporaries.  The  salient  fact  that  he  was  shorn 
of  his  honors  and  returned  to  Spain,  an  ignominious  prisoner,  laden 
with  chains,  prov(^  conclusively  the  cruel  contempt  with  which  the 

fearless  navigator  was 
treated  in  his  own  day. 
Time  rectifies  many  mis- 
jüdgm(»nts.  and  it  has  done 
so  in  the  case  of  the  disco v- 
enn-  of  America.  The  won- 
der of  his  achievement  is 
universally  recognized  and 
tlie  Worlds,  both  Old  and 
New.  have  testified  in  many 
nioiuiments  to  the  respect 
and  honor  in  which  they 
hold  (\»lunibus. 

The  custom  of  preparing 
eííigies  in  stone,  so  that  the 
names  and  achievements  of 
a  nation's  lieroes  may  be 
passed  on  to  posterity,  finds 
its  origin  in  most  ancient 
times.  It  is  but  natural 
that  this  custom  should 
have  l)een  followed  in  the 
case  of  Columbus.  To-day 
we  find  statues  erected  to  the  Discoverer  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France, 
and  in  nearly  all  of  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 

At  Genoa,  which  city  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Columbus,  there  has  been  erected  a  very  magnificent  statue,  wliich 
overlooks  the  bay.  It  was  completed  and  dedicated  on  November 
9,  1862,  although  the  foundation  had  been  laid  as  far  back  as  1846. 
The  inscription  it  bears  is:  *'To  Cristopher  Columbus,  the  Father- 
land." Spain,  which  country  failed  the  Genoese  during  his  life- 
time, has  been  more  generous  to  his  memory,  and  here  are  many 
shafts  raised  to  record  the  greatness  of  his  deed. 

Perhaps  the  noblest  monument  yet  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Columbus  is  that  wliich  stands  in  Barcelona.  It  was  in  this  city 
that  King  Ferdinand  and  his  consort,  Isabella,  received  the  admiral 


THE  pavías  JOVIUS  PORTRAIT  OF  COLUMBUS. 

It  repn»spnts  Columbiiii  at  over  fifty  years  oí  age.  The  monk- 
ish dress  is  the  old  Spanish  tobara  still  used  by  the  sailors 
of  Vigo. 
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THE  COLUMBUS  STATUE   IN   BUENOS  AIRES. 

During  the  centennial  eelebratlon  in  Argentina  in  1910  many  permanent  monuments  were  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  Republic's  100  years  of  independence.  The  colonies  from  several 
foreign  countries  added  to  those  monument.s  others  of  their  own  as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  their 
adopted  country.  The  Italian  residents  selected  a  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus  as  most 
suitable,  and  this  they  recently  presented  to  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  0.25  meters 
(about  22  feet)  high,  and  stands  on  an  elevated  pedestal  artistically  proportioned  to  the  statue 
itself. 
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on  the  return  from  liis  first  voyage.  It  is  a  most  appropriate  situa- 
tion. Much  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  design  of  the 
Barceh)na  monument,  and  tlie  result  is  artistic  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Tliis  statue  was  dedicated  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1888. 
The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  and  the  royal  family,'  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  prominent  citizens,  assisted  in  the  ceremonies,  whereat  7 
Spanish  and  49  foreign  men-of-war   belonging    to    the   American, 


THE  MONUMENT  ON   WATLINGS  ISLAND. 

Watllngs  Island  is  accepted  as  the  first  landfall  of  Columbus  In  America.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain 
as  one  of  the  Bahamas.  On  an  eminence  above  the  bay  is  a  stone  shaft  marking  one  of  the  great 
events  in  history.    The  legend  on  the  tablet  is  as  follows: 

On  this  .spot 

Christopher  Columbus 

first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of 

the  New  World. 

Erected  by  the  Chicago  Herald 

June  15, 1891. 

Austrian,  British,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and 
Russian  navies  had  gathered  to  do  honor  to  the  greatest  sailor  of  the 
seas.  The  work  consists  of  a  beautiful  pedestal,  octagonal  in  form. 
On  the  faces  of  the  octagon  are  bronze  medallions  of  different  per- 
sonages active  in  aiding  Columbus.  The  column  is  a  magnificent 
shaft,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  four  winged  figures  representing  Fame 
holdhig  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  proclaiming  the  glory  of  Columbus. 
The  design  of  the  shaft  is  a  variation  of  Corinthian.  Surmounting 
the  shaft  is  a  splendid  statue  of  the  admiral,  which  represents  liim  at 
the  moment  of  descrying  land  in  the  far  distance.     It  is  a  striking 
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THE  MONUMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

This  is  considered  the  finest  memorial  of  Columbus  in  the  United  States.  It  represents  the  gift  of 
the  Italian  residents  of  the  United  States  and  stands  at  the  comer  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Eighth 
Avenue,  facing  Central  Park.  The  statue  was  dedicated  In  1892,  commemorating  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  ol  the  discovery  of  this  continent. 
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f>i)^tun\  of  miicli  oiijiinality.  The  romplet-od  monumont  rises  to  the 
heiirht  of  nearly  1ÍM)  feet,  ami  is  one  of  the  most  mai^nifieent  ereeted 
to  the  memory  of  the  exploits  of  Columbus. 

TliiTe  are  a  number  of  other  statues  to  the  man  wlio  ¡j^avo  to  the 
Spani^li  nation  a  eontinent. 

The  (me  at  Huelva  is  a  splendid  marble  eolumn,  ereeted  in  1S92. 
The  eolossal  statue  by  San  Martin,  at  Madiid.  as  well  as  the  Madrid 
monum(»nt  in  Keeoletos,  are  other  examples  of  Spain's  homage  to 
the  intrej)id  navigator. 

In  the  New  World  nearly  every  eountry  has  testified  in  recognition 
of  the  deed  of  (  olumbus  by  the  erection  of  some  character  of  monu- 
ment. From  the  magnificent  effig\'  which  graces  the  center  of 
Columbus  Circle  in  Xew  York  to  the  simple  shaft  which  marks  the 
spot  of  the  supposed  first  landing  on  Watlings  Island,  we  find  a  great 
number  of  statutes  erected  in  honor  of  the  discoverer.  Even  the 
English  have  done  honor  to  the  navigator  at  Nassau  in  the  Bahama 
Islands  and  at  Trinidad:  and  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo  have  also 
raised  splendiil  monuments:  while  in  Cuba,  where,  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Habana,  the  boiu^  of  Columbus  were  so  long  interred,  there  are  a 
great  many  repn^sentations  of  this  historic  figure.  The  statue  which 
is  now  placed  in  the  President's  palace,  Habana,  is  an  artistic  piece 
of  work,  but  the  most  striking  effigj'  of  all  in  Cuba  is  Vallmitjana's 
sculpture  depicting  Columbus  in  chains.  It  is  to  be  regr<»tted  that 
this  beautiful  work  is  only  a  clay  model.  The  representation  is  that 
of  Columbus  in  his  old  age.  He  is  seated  on  a  coil  of  rope  on  the  deck 
of  the  ship  which  is  carrying  him  to  Spain.  He  reclines  against  a 
capstan,  his  fettered  hands  held  before  him.  The  artist  has  caught 
a  striking  expression  of  resignation  combined  with  melancholy.  The 
work  is  a  masterpiece  of  sentiment  and  expression. 

Another  historical  group  Ls  that  which  was  presented  by  Empress 
Eugenie  of  France  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  It  now  stands  at 
Cristobal,  the  Canal  Zone. 

Throughout  Latin  America  the  veneration  for  Columbus  is  imi- 
versal,  and  we  find  his  memory  honored  in  cities  of  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Peru,  Chile,  and  other  Pan  American  States. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  it  w^as  also  a  Latin,  a  Frenchman,  who 
erected  the  first  monument  in  the  United  States  in  honor  of  the 
achievement  of  Columbus.  In  Baltimore  there  still  stands  a  monu- 
ment erected  over  a  century  ago  in  honor  of  the  first  discoverer.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  original  monument  erected  on  this  continent  to  com- 
memorate the  achievement  of  Columbus.  The  story  of  its  erection 
is  as  follows  : 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  several  of  the  officers  who  had  come 
to  America  with  Gen.  Lafayette  settled  in  Baltimore.  Among  these 
was  Charles  Francis  Adrian  le  Paulmier,  Chevalier  d'Amour,  the  first 
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consul  from  France  to  the  Colonies.  This  gentleman  had  a  fine 
estate  immediately  north  of  the  town.  Here  it  was  his  custom  to 
entertain  generally,  especially  in  honor  of  visitors  from  France.  At 
one  of  his  dinners  in  1792  the  conversation  was  directed  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  year  marking  the  tricentennial  of  the  discovery  of 
America  and  that  there  was  no  monument  in  this  new  land  to  him 
who  had  discovered  it.  Gen.  d'Amour  at  once  gave  orders  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  memorial  on  his  own  estate.     The  monument 


STATUE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

It  was  on  the  island  of  llispañola,  now  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  that  th^  Discoverer  planted 
the  first  colony  in  the  New  World. 

was  erected  of  English  brick,  cemented  on  the  outside,  a  graceful 
shaft  over  44  feet  high.  On  the  west  side  of  the  base  a  marble  tablet 
bearing  the  inscription  ''Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, October  XII,  MDCX'XCII."  The  monument  is  still  standing, 
having  been  ver>'  carefully  preserved.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
produce  an  effigy  of  the  aihniral. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  contemporaneous  painting  or 
likeness  of  Columbus  extant.  For  this  reason  artists  who  have 
attempted  to  reproduce  his  lineaments  in  marble  have  been  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 
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COLUMBUS  IN  CHAINS. 

This  beautiful  statue  by  Vallmitlana,  the  most  noted  of  modem  Spanish  sculptors,  Is  a  model  in 
clay  presented  by  Gabriel  Millet  to  the  Sociedad  Económica  of  Havana  in  1881.  It  pictures 
Columbus  at  the  age  of  60  years,  and  represents  the  great  navigator  in  chains,  on  his  way  to  Spain. 
The  calm  dignity  of  his  bearing  is  overshadowed  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  depicting 
great  mentalanguiah,  deep  melancholy,  and  resignation  to  the  disappointments  of  his  last  years. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  accepted  likeness  of  the  admiral  is  after 
the  mamier  of  being  an  idealistic  conception.  All  are  familiar 
with  the  strong  clean  shaven  face  from  which  deep  expressive  eyes 
look  out  under  a  broad  brow.  The  deep  lines  from  the  nose  to 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  is  also  characteristic  of  the  popular  por- 
traits of  Columbus.  Who  would  recognize  the  discoverer  depicted 
with  a  gray  beard?  Yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  wore 
one  when  he  planted  the  banner  of  Spain  on  the  shores  of  the  New 
World. 

The  few  descriptions  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  admiral 
which  we  have  from  those  who  knew  him  well  tell  us  '^he  was  a 
man  of  sturdy  statue,  rather  above  the  average  height,  of  a  very 
ruddy  complexion,  with  freckles  and  red  hair  when  he  was  young. 
The  latter  soon  turned  white,  which  was  also  the  color  of  his  beard." 
Beards  were  the  fashion  of  his  day  in  Spain,  and  it  is  easy  to  beheve 
that  sailors  wore  them  for  protection. 

The  representations  which  we  see  to-day  of  Columbus  can  nearly 
all  be  traced  back  to  an  engraving  called  the  Paulus  Jovius  cut, 
which  was  made  from  a  painting  that  has  been  lost. 

Even  the  lost  painting  was  not  an  original  likeness,  for  it  was 
painted  on  what  the  lawyers  would  call  '^ hearsay  evidence."  But  as 
it  was  executed  some  time  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  features  may  be  taken  as  fairly  correct. 

In  this  cut  Columbus  is  dra\\Ti  without  a  beard,  thus  he  is  alwaj's 
clean  shaven  in  effigy.  So  it  is  with  the  new  Columbus  statue  unveiled 
in  Washington  on  June  8.  This  marks  the  first  great  memorial  which 
the  United  States  Government  has  erected  to  Christopher  Columbus. 
There  has  long  been  a  feeling  that  this  country  has  not  had  a 
really  worthy  monument  to  the  man  who  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  the  nation. 

The  feeling  took  concrete  shape  when,  in  1906  Representative 
James  A^  Goulden,  of  New  York,  introduced  a  bill  appropriating 
the  sum  of  $100,000  to  be  used  for  a  Columbus  memorial.  Congress 
passed  the  bill  and  it  was  signed  in  1907  by  President  Roosevelt. 
By  the  terms  of  the  bill  a  commission  was  formed  to  carry  out  its 
provisions,  this  conmiission  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  on  the  library,  together  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Supreme  Knight  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  which  organization  had  been  most  active  in  promoting 
the  plan.  Senator  EUhu  Root  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
present  President,  Secretary  of  War.  The  latter  was  made  chairman 
of  the  commission,  and  after  a  competition  which  included  the 
world's  masters  of  sculpture,  the  design  submitted  by  Lorado  Taft 
and  Daniel  H.  Burnham  was  accepted. 
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STATl'E   OF  COLUMBUS,  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

This  celebiated  monument  of  lhe  (îreat  Dlseoverer  adorns  Central  Park.  The  artistic  composition 
of  the  fipures  and  the  bronze  globes  are  most  happy,  while  the  park,  with  Us  wealth  of  semitropical 
vegnalion  and  ¡t,s  commandir.g  and  picturesque  location,  forms  a  ñtting  background. 
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The  design  is  a  combination  of  fountain,  shaft,  and  statue. 

The  fountain  is  semicircular,  70  feet  wide  and  65  feet  from  front 
to  rear.  The  balustrade  which  half  encircles  it  bears  the  effigy  of  a 
heroic  lion  at  either  extremity.  The  salient  feature  of  the  memorial 
is  a  splendid  stone  shaft  surmounted  by  a  globe.  Before  this  shaft, 
which  rises  in  the  center  of  the  fountain  circle,  is  a  statue  of  Columbus. 


THE  COLUMBUS  MONUMENT  AT  MEXICO. 

This  memorial  is  the  lesult  of  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Antonio  Esoandon  and  is  the  work  of  Charles  Cor dier, 
the  distinguished  French  sculptor.  The  entire  monument  is  of  Russian  jasper.  The  statue  gives  Colum- 
bus a  youthful  appearance,  and  the  features  are  not  those  so  well  known  from  the  descriptions  of  his  con- 
temi)oraries. 

The  Admiral  stands  at  the  prow  of  his  ship,  his  eyes  fixed  for  the 
first  time  on  the  world  of  which  he  had  so  long  dreamed.  The  artist 
has  tried  to  show  in  the  expression  all  the  surging  thoughts  that  must 
have  filled  the  breast  of  the  discoverer  at  that  prophetic  moment. 

The  figurehead  of  the  vessel  which  is  shown  as  carrying  the  naviga- 
tor is  an  allegorical  portrayal  of  the  spirit  of  Discovery.  The  bow  of 
the  ship  is  cleaving  the  water  in  the  great  basin  of  the  fountain,  a 
pretty  artistic  conception. 
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STATUE  OF  COLUMBUS,  PASEO  COLON,  LIMA,  PERU. 

This  notable  statue  is  of  white  marble  and  was  designed  by  the  Italian  sculptor  Salvatore  ReTelli. 
It  adoras  the  driveway  known  as  Paseo  Colon,  which  traverses  the  modem  fashionable  residential 
quarter  of  Lima. 
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The  globe  which  surmounts  the  shaft  indicates  the  contribution 
the  discovery  of  Columbus  was  to  the  science  of  geography.  This 
globe  is  supported  by  four  massive  eagles  wâth  outstretched  wings. 
Upon  it,  in  high  relief,  are  cut  the  topographical  features  of  the 
New  World.  At  either  side  of  the  shaft  there  appear  figures  portray- 
ing the  sculptor's  conception  of  representative  types  of  the  new  and 
old  world.  The  figure  of  an  American  Indian,  energetic  in  pose,  one 
hand  reaching  over  his  shoulder  and  grasping  an  arrow  from  a  quiver, 
represents  the  new  world,  while  the  statue  of  a  patriarchal  Caucasian, 
of  heroic  proportions  and  thoughtful  mien,  typifies  the  old  world. 

On  the  face  at  the  rear  of  the  shaft  is  placed  a  medallion  representing 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain. 


AVENIDA  DE  COLON,  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  thoroughiares  of  the  Colombian  capital,  and  it  takes  its  name  from  the 
splendid  statute  of  Columbus  which  adorns  it. 

The  plan  of  this  memorial  promises  to  make  it  the  greatest  statue 
of  its  kind  yet  erected  in  Washington. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  unveiling  were  fitting  in  every  way. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  was  the  imposing  parade  in  which 
over  50,000  men  participated.  In  line  were  forces  of  the  Army 
and  Xavy,  members  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  representatives  from  other  organizations. 
The  whole  demonstration  was  reviewed  by  the  President,  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  high  foreign  dignitaries,  as  well  as  numerous  bodies 
from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  other  distinguished 
men  of  the  country.  The  ceremonies  were  closed  by  a  great  public 
banquet,  where  it  is  estimated  1 ,800  persons  were  united  at  dinner.    At 
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Photograph  by  I'ndtTwood  A  Underwood. 

STATUE   OF  COLUMBUS,  MARACAIBO,  VENEZUELA. 

This  unique  slalup  of  Thristopher  Uolumbus,  showng  an  outline  of  the  hemisphere  discovered 
bv  that  preai  naviRutor,  occupies  the  center  of  one  oí  the  principal  squares  of  the  city  of 
Aiara<.-aibo. 
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this  banquet  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Cabinet  members,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  executive  officers  of  tlie  Pan 
American  Union  were  invited  guests  of  honor,  together  with  high 
officials  of  the  Church,  including  His  Eminence  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, the  Cardinal  Primate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Archbishop 
Busoni,  the  personal  representative  of  the  Pope. 

The  following  figures  relative  to  the  statue  should  be  of  interest. 
The  great  marble  lions,  guarding  the  memorial,  weigh  15,000  pounds 
each,  equivalent  to  7  tons  of  coal.  The  statue  of  Columbus  is  16  feet 
high,  weighs  44,000  pounds;  and  the  marble  group  that  surmounts 
the  whole  weighs  not  less  than  29  tons;  while  eacjh  of  the  supporting 
eagles  weighs  6  tons. 

Considerable  engineering  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  placing 
the  component  parts  of  the  design  in  position.  The  above  given 
weights  show  that  this  has  been  no  easy  problem  to  solve. 

The  only  other  occasion  that  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  did 
signal  honor  to  the  memory  of  Columbus  was  at  the  fourth  cen- 
tennial anniversary  celebration  wliich  took  the  form  of  a  Worlds' 
Fair,  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  During  the  time  of  this  exposition 
many  exercises  of  distinctive  character  were  carried  out  with  the 
purpose  of  doing  honor  to  the  discoveror  of  our  country. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  been  using  every  effort  to  promote 
the  plan  whereby  the  independent  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere would  set  aside  a  day,  preferably  October  12,  when  all  the 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union  would  unite  in  doing  honor 
to  Columbus.  No  part  of  the  country  is  more  favored  than  any 
other  in  this  plan — North,  South,  and  Central  America  each  having 
equal  claims  in  the  matter  of  honoring  the  great  navigator.  Already 
''Discovery  Day,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  29  States 
of  the  Union,  and  it  is  also  observed  in  an  official  manner  in  the 
countries  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Peru.  The 
principal  reasons  for  inaugurating  a  holiday  of  this  character  are 
twofold:  Firet,  to  do  honor  to  the  fearless  navigator  who  discovered 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  and  second,  to  have  a  holiday  that  would 
be  common  to  all  the  American  peoples,  thereby  inaugurating  a 
celebration  which  would  help  in  many  ways  to  an  even  better  feeling 
among  the  Pan  American  nations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  that  organization 
which  has  been  so  active  in  bringing  about  the  realization  of  the 
Columbus  memorial  statue,  will  continue  its  active  movement  for 
a  national  holiihiy  to  be  known  as  '^Columbus  Day." 
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A  MOXG    the  various    events    of    national  importance    wliich 

/\  transpired  durinor  the  month  of  Aprils  1912,  special  men- 
/  %  tion  should  be  made  of  two  which  are  of  particular  interest 
because  of  their  international  character  and  because  of  the 
significant  speeches  which  were  delivered  on  those  occasions. 

In  the  editorial  colunms  of  tliis  issue  an  account  is  given  of  the 
participation  of  the  Secretar}'  of  State  of  the  Ignited  States  and 
several  other  members  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  ^Inierican 
Union  in  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  which  was  celebrated  at  New  Orleans 
on  April  30,  1912.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  wliich  was  held 
April  25  to  27,  1912,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Because  of  the  bearing  of  the  several  addressee  upon  Pan  American 
affairs  and  upon  the  relations  between  the  American  Republics,  the 
Bulletin  has  much  pleasure  in  reproducmg  below  extracts  from  them. 

At  the  meetmg  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  held 
on  the  morning  of  April  26,  Sr.  Don  Luis  Anderson,  former  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  of  Costa  Rica,  read  a  paper  dealing  wdth  the  Monroe 
doctrine  and  its  relation  to  international  law. 

After  briefly  reviewing  the  circumstances  wliich  lead  to  the  famous 
declaration  of  President  Monroe  in  1823,  and  quoting  the  paragraph 
of  his  message  which  was  later  to  constitute  the  doctrine  bearing 
his  name,  Sr.  Anderson  said  : 

Such  an  important  and  solemn  declaration,  uttered  at  the  most  opportune  time,  was 
really  the  last  stone  to  complete  the  edifice  of  Spanish-American  independence;  and 
until  this  day  it  has  been  the  rock  against  which  have  foundered  all  the  different 
enterprLsea  of  reconquest  and  domination  on  the  part  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
Before  this  statement  the  vast  projects  entertained  at  Verona  by  the  monarchs  united 
in  the  Holy  Alliance  had  to  hold  themselves  in  check  and  remain  reduced  to  nothing; 
and  the  same  fate  was  later  shared  by  the  unfortunate  adventures  of  Mexico,  the 
Chincha  Islands,  the  Dominican  Republic,  etc. 

To  avail  myself  of  the  happy  expression  of  our  illustrious  colleague,  Don  Alejandro 
Alvarez,  "  the  message  of  President  Monroe,  although  it  was  not  its  purpose  to  declare 
any  principle,  nor  had  anything  in  view  beyond  the  immediate  interests  of  the  united 
States,  yet  it  formulated  with  such  a  precision  the  international  situation  of  the  New 
World  with  respect  to  the  Old,  and  synthesized  so  exactly  the  aspirations  and  destinies 
of  all  America,  that  in  a  certain  manner  it  came  to  be  its  gospel."  * 

In  fact,  the  declaration  of  President  Monroe,  made  under  trying  circumstances  and 
at  the  most  proper  occasion,  was  for  the  Iberian  Republics  of  America  the  fundamental 


»  Alejandro  Alvarei,  Droit  International  Américain. 
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prouiul  for  their  fM)ven>¡ínity  and  intililutionf»;  for  America  at  Itirge  it  wa?,  and  oon- 
liiuK'i*  to  bo,  th<'  Hvmlxil  of  continental  solidarity  which  unites  the  Engliyh-ppeaking 
and  the  S()aniHh-^*|M»akiní?  ¡M»opleî<,  and  plact^î^  the  territory  and  the  institiitiong  of 
every  American  coiintr>' nhellennl  from  violence  and  poí<8Íble  forei^  intervention, 
Uî^Mirin^  them  their  national  life  ai^  organiza tiont)  which  shall  never  be  disintegrated 
by  any  ex|>an.>4Íoni>t  ambition. 

The  Monroe  dix-trine.  w»  con.-idenKi  and  understood,  constitutes  the  cornerstone  of 
our  existence  as  (Htlitical  bixlit^s  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  our 
international  life.  Pr(»<'laim<KÍ  and  maintained  in  the  most  energetic  way  by  the 
I'nited  States,  but  sustained  with  no  less  decision  and  enthusiasm  by  the  other  Repub- 
lics of  the  continent,  each  time  that  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  I>atin- 
Ameri<'an  nations  have  been  menacwl,  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  played  an  important 
rôle  in  the  incident  and  has  received  a  new  consecration.  Thus  it  is  evident,  among 
other  instance"*,  fn»m  the  declaration  of  Secretary'  of  State  Buchanan  in  1848  in  regard 
to  the  exiMMUtion  of  Flon»s  to  Ecuador;  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  French  intervention  in  Mexico  in  18«>:í-18í>();  the  declaration  of  Secretary  of  State 
Sewanl  in  rej^ird  to  the  war  of  Spain  with  Chile  and  Peru;  the  protest  of  the  United 
State-»  akiïinst  the  reincori)orati(m  by  Spain  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1881; 
the  declaration  of  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  conflict  over 
the  boundary  of  (iuiana.  betw(H»n  England  and  Venezuela,  etc' 

It  is  nce-kMury.  therefore,  to  admit  that  thanks  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  maintained 
by  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  with  such  ability,  energy,  and  constancy,  the 
Latin-American  ('<»ntinent  Jias  remained  until  now  immune  to  the  colonizing  tendency 
which  chanuterizes  the  |K>licy  of  the  great  |>owers  of  Europe. 

Hut  will  this  {M)licy  of  the  Unit(»d  States  (iovernment  be  suflîcient  in  coming  years 
to  prevent  the  weak  nations  of  America  from  attempts  at  conquest  by  the  strong 
nations?  This  is  a  problem  with  which  we  may,  perhaps  we  shall,  be  confronted  in 
the  near  futun*;  and  logic,  as  well  as  the  most  elementary  precaution,  teaches  us  all  that 
we  oui:ht  to  forsee  the  events,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  face  them,  eeeking  from  now 
on  sati^ifactory  solutions  to  so  delicate  a  situation. 

w  *  «  «  «  «  * 

This  is  not  a  pessimistic  |M>int  of  view.  The  s<K'ial  and  political  conditions  of  Europe 
are  truly  exceptional  and  critical.  The  powerful  armaments  by  sea  and  by  land, 
those  great  armies  which  of  themselves  are  a  heavy  burden  on  the  citizen,  against  his 
will  turntnl  from  the  home  to  serve  in  the  ranks,  make  necessary  the  imposition  of 
tremendous  taxation,  each  day  more  burdensome  and  oppressive  for  every  class;  add 
to  this  an  overcn)wd<Hl  population,  poverty  among  the  working  class,  together  with 
the  socialistic  tendencies  which  advance  everj-where  with  the  onrush  and  persistence 
of  the  tides,  and  which  are  already  beginning  to  shake  the  political  and  social  structure, 
and  you  shall  see  how  near  is  the  realization  of  the  prophecy  of  Lord  Grey  spoken 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  May  of  last  year:  "Rebellion  will  not  come 
until  th<*  taxes  oppress  directly  the  dasee-»  of  s(KÛety  for  whom  life,  even  in  the  better 
conditions,  is  a  constant  struggle.  WTien  hunger  begins  to  come  by  reason  of  the 
taxes,  and  it  will  arrive  s(K)ner  or  later  in  every  nation  if  the  actual  military  expenses 
continue  increasing  as  at  present,  then  a  rebellion  will  be  near  which  will  bring  an 
end  to  this  military  expense.  Such  Ls  the  end  to  which  the  great  nations  to-day  are 
sinking." 

The  Governments  of  the  great  powers  of  Eui*oi>e  believe  they  have  found  in  terri- 
torial expansion  the  means,  if  not  to  prevent,  at  least  to  delay  the  danger  with  which 
they  are  confronted;  and  thus,  we  have  seen  them,  during  the  last  few  years,  striving 
to  enlarge  at  any  cost  their  colonial  empire,  with  a  view  to  transfer  beyond  the  seas 
their  overflow  of  population  without  weakening  the  country  by  migration,  but  enlarg- 
ing their  frontiers  and  acquiring  at  the  same  time  splendid  advantages  for  tJieir  com- 
merce.    With  no  limitations  other  than  those  w^hich  they  themeelves  have  been 


»  Alejandro  Alvarez,  loc.  cit. 
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willing  to  use  against  each  other  as  a  matter  of  compensation  and  equilibrium,  the 
European  powers,  while  rejoicing  at  the  peace  the  Continent  has  enjoyed  since  1871, 
have  been  bringing  war  into  the  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  in 
order  to  raise  here  and  there  the  flag  of  the  conqueror. 

But  this  colonial  policy  has  proved  nothing  more  than  a  momentary  remedy,  as  the 
disease  still  exists  while  the  medicine  is  being  used  up;  the  territories  appropriated  are 
no  longer  sufficient,  and  the  Old  Continent  offers  no  more  land  available  for  coloniza- 
tion. The  danger  as  an  ever  increasing  and  threatening  wave  shows  itself  again,  and 
the  Governments,  utterly  astounded,  realize  that  the  colonial  policy  in  which  they 
expected  to  find  their  salvation  was  no  more  than  a  truce. 

New  fields  for  the  colonizing  and  adventurous  spirit  would  perhaps  be  the  means 
of  prolonging  that  truce,  to  set  aside  for  a  longer  period  the  danger  which  is  now  immi- 
nent. But  where  are  these  new  fields?  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  answer  should 
be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  read  in  an  important  book,  written  not  long 
ago  by  Dr.  Albert  Hale,*  what  follows: 

**The  nations  of  Europe  are  crowded  and  South  America  offers  the  only  available 
land  on  earth  into  which  the  surplus  can  overflow.  Who  will  occupy  this  virgin  soil? 
When  and  how,  by  whom  and  under  what  influences,  will  its  productive  acres  be  used 
for  the  sustenance  of  man?*' 

******* 

The  speaker  then  pointed  to  the  peril  of  foreign  invasion  with 
which  the  nations  of  Latin  America  might  be  confronted  some  day, 
but  expressed  the  behef  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  would  prove 
sufficient  to  guard  against  it. 

I  think  that  the  very  Monroe  doctrine  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulty  if  only 
all  the  American  countries,  without  looking  at  past  events  but  with  eyes  cast  upon 
their  future  destinies,  would  resolve  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  President  Monroe  in  all 
its  logical  developments  and  conclusions  according  to  what  the  spirit  of  the  times  de- 
mands. If  they  unite  to  proclaim,  as  they  should  do,  that  ** conquest  shall  be  hereafter 
absolutely  proscribed  from  the  American  Continent,  binding  each  and  all  neither  to 
undertake  nor  to  tolerate  conquests  of  American  territory,"  the  Monroe  doctrine 
would  thus  attain  its  highest  consecration,  and  the  bonds  uniting  the  sister  Republics 
of  the  world  of  Columbus  would  be  made  more  binding  and  become  real  and  actual 
ties  of  fraternal  friendship.  That  should  be  the  main  point  and  the  most  important 
subject  before  the  next  Pan  American  Conference. 

Tlxis  declaration,  Sr.  Anderson  stated,  would  in  reahty  be  nothing 
new,  and  in  support  of  this  assertion  he  quoted  ex-President  Koose- 
velt's  words  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  in  1901,  and  from  his  mes- 
sage of  February  15,  1905,  addressed  to  the  Senate;  he  also  quoted 
from  Senator  Root^s  memorable  speech  delivered  on  July  31,  1906, 
before  the  Pan  American  Conference  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  from 
Secretary  of  State  Knox's  address  to  the  President  of  Nicaragua  on 
March  6,  1912,  during  his  recent  visit  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  declaration  incorporated  in  a  public  treaty  between  the 
American  Republics  would  impose  silence  upon  those  who  deny  any  international 
value  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  alleging  that  it  does  not  amount  to  anything  more 
than  the  expression  of  a  political  tendency  of  the  United  States  Government  and  in 
no  way  an  acknowledged  principle  of  the  law  of  nations.  "The  Monroe  doctrine," 
says  an  American  author,  "has  not  received  legislative  sanction,  not  even  in  the 

1  Albert  Hale's  The  South  Americans. 
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country  of  its  origin;  its  development  has  depended  on  successive  aflSrmations  of 
persons  officially  competent  to  define  it,  but  without  any  authority  sufficient  to 
oblige  the  nation  with  their  personal  expressions.  It  continues,  therefore,  to  remain 
a  political  tendency  and  not  a  municipal  or  international  law."  Assuming  that  such 
propodtion  would  be  correct,  it  is  true  that  a  diplomatic  agreement  on  the  part  of  all 
the  Republics  should  dispose  of  the  objection,  as  such  an  agreement  would  at  once 
convert  the  doctrine  into  law,  and  what  is  considered  a  mere  political  tendency  of  the 
united  States  into  a  fundamental  canon  and  a  binding  principle  upon  the  nations 
of  this  continent. 

I  know  beforehand  that  to  this  thesis  there  will  be  opposed  the  opinion  of  European 
authors,  who  say:  "Since  the  law  of  nations  is  a  law  between  all  civilized  States  as 
equal  members  of  the  family  of  nations,  the  States  of  the  American  Continent  are 
subject  to  the  same  international  rights  and  duties  as  the  Eim)pean  States.  The 
European  States,  as  far  as  the  law  of  nations  is  concerned,  are  absolutely  free  to 
acquire  territory  in  America  as  elsewhere;  and  the  same  legal  rules  are  valid  concern- 
ing intervention  on  the  part  of  European  powers,  both  in  American  affairs  and  in  the 
affairs  of  other  States."  * 

Without  denying  the  truth  included  in  the  first  part  of  this  statement,  in  regard 
to  the  last  two,  that  is  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  the  Old  World  acquiring 
territory  of  the  American  Continent,  or  intervening  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
independent  nations  which  occupy  it,  any  observ^ing  and  impartial  spirit  shall  be 
compelled  to  conclude  that  the  occurrences  that  have  happened  since  1823  show 
clearly  that  such  assertions  are  absurd. 

The  European  powers  have  not  acquired  even  one  inch  of  American  territory  since 
independence  was  accomplished,  and  if  they  should  now  attempt  it  they  would  meet, 
as  I  have  said  before,  with  the  same  stumbling  block  which  they  found  in  the  beginning, 
now  considerably  increased  and  strengthened. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  not  a  situation  for  material  resistance  nor  for  force  that 
which  we  now  contemplate,  but  one  of  strict  justice,  and  justice  shelters  under  its 
protecting  wing  the  noble  aspiration  of  the  Republics  of  the  New  World'  to  live  free 
and  independent  and  to  conserve  in  peace  the  rich  gifts  with  which  the  Creator 
has  favored  them.  Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  equilibrium  and  from 
the  infinitely  more  important  one  of  peace  and  international  justice,  it  is  lu^ent  that 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  in  fact  accepted  and  respected  by  all  nations,  should  attain 
from  all  of  them  the  consecration  of  an  admitted  principle  of  international  law.  If, 
in  the  next  conference  at  The  Hague,  such  a  plausible  result  could  be  obtained, 
there  would  have  been  removed  a  grave  soimîe  for  possible  disagreement  between 
the  nations  of  this  and  the  other  continents,  a  disagreement  which  I  hope  will  never 
happen,  but  whose  painful  consequences  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  The  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  stated,  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
bring  confidence  among  them  and,  through  it,  more  intimate  relations  and  friendship. 

It  would  be  a  great  step  toward  the  achievement  of  the  noblest  aspiration  of  the 
human  spirit  and  which  this  society  has  for  its  motto:  Inter  gentes  jus  et  pax. 

At  the  banquet  which  marked  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the 
international  law  society,  held  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  on  April  27, 
one  of  the  notable  addresses  was  that  delivered  by  Hon.  William 
Sulzer,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States.  In  his  introductory  remarks 
Mr.  Sulzer  paid  high  tribute  to  the  splendid  work  that  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  were 
doing,  and  then  commented  upon  the  salutary  influence  which  their 

>  Oppenheim,  International  I^w. 
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proceedings  must  exert  in  behalf  of  the  great  peace  movement  of  the 
world.  After  referring  to  the  ever-increasing  friendly  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  Canada  and  scouting  the  idea  of  the  further 
acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United  States,  Mr.  Sulzer  made  the 
following  comphmentary  reference  to  the  Latin  American  Republics  : 

Senator  Lodge  told  iis  about  the  Monroe  doctrine.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  because 
I  am  a  Pan  American.  Everybody  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  whether  a  Canadian 
or  a  Mexican^  a  Central  American  or  a  South  American,  is  an  American  to  me. 

Ours  is  the  great  Republic.  We  have  made  it  so.  We  believe  in  it.  We  are  proud 
of  it.  We  glory  in  it— glory  in  all  that  it  is,  all  that  it  was,  and  all  that  it  will  be 
*  *  *.  There  is  no  more  necessity  for  us  to  invade  our  sister  Republic  of  Mexico 
because  there  is  a  riot  at  Jiminez  than  there  would  be  for  us  to  invade  our  sist-er  State 
of  Canada  if  there  should  be  a  riot  at  Quebec.  The  people  in  Mexico  and  in  Central 
America  and  in  South  America  are  our  friends.  They  live  in  splendid  countries, 
in  true  Republics,  and  they  are  the  finest  people  in  the  world  in  gratitude  and  in 
hospitality.  Some  of  their  writings  on  international  law  have  settled  great  prin- 
ciples. They  are  a  contented  people.  They  live  in  a  land  of  simshine  and  flowers. 
I  wish  more  Americans  would  travel  in  Central  and  South  America  and  get  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  those  wonderful  countries.  How  full  of  gratitude  to  us  they  would 
all  be  if  we  would  leave  them  alone  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 

The  people  of  these  Central  and  South  American  countries  are  friendly  to  the 
United  States;  they  look  to  us  for  sisterly  sympathy;  they  need  our  help  in  their  indus- 
trial progress;  they  desire  our  aid  in  the  marketing  of  their  products;  they  want  our 
financial  assistance  in  the  development  of  their  great  natural  resources;  and  their 
resources  and  their  products  are  greater  and  richer  than  those  of  countries  far  away 
across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  We  should  aid  them  in  their  struggle  for 
better  conditions;  we  should  extend  to  them  a  helping  hand  in  their  onward  march 
of  progress;  we  should  glory  in  their  prosperity.  Their  success  is  our  success.  Their 
exports  and  imports  are  increasing  annually;  their  trade  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important;  their  commerce  more  and  more  valuable.  We  want  their  products  and 
they  want  our  products,  and  all  barriers  that  prevent  a  fairer  exchange  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  between  us  and  these  countries  should,  in  so  far  as  possible,  be  elim- 
inated. It  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  our  own  country,  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  the  people  of  these  Central  and  South  American  countries,  and  for 
the  mutual  advantage  of  each  and  all— binding  us  together  in  closer  ties  of  friendship 
and  making  for  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  and  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

We  want  peace  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  is  easy.  We  can  have  it  if  we 
want  it.  All  we  need  to  do  is  just  to  live  up  to  the  golden  rule  law  of  nations,  and 
**Do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us."  That  is  all — and  it  is 
all  so  simple  and  so  easy. 

Now  a  few  words  in  conclusion.  We  will  never  have  peace  in  the  world  until  we 
have  common  sense  in  the  world.  We  will  never  have  common  sense  in  the  world 
until  we  get  over  oiur  national  pride  and  national  prejudice  and  national  selfishness 
and  national  injustice.  Nations  are  all  more  or  less  human.  History  teaches  us  that 
nearly  all  the  great  wars  of  the  world  have  been  fought  for  conquest.  We  should  put 
an  end  to  wars  of  conquest.  It  could  easily  be  accomplished  if  all  the  great  nations 
could  once  agree  that  no  nation  should  be  permitted  to  take  by  force  anything  from 
any  other  nation.  That  would  settle  it.  That  would  reduce  war  to  a  minimum.  We 
will  never  be  able,  however,  to  go  that  far  along  the  road  to  peace  and  progress  and 
true  civilization  until  by  common  consent  all  the  nations  of  the  world  agree  to  establish 
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an  international  high  court  of  justice.  In  our  States  we  have  coiu-ts,  and  we  have 
BherifTd  to  exi»cute  the  oniers  of  the  courti*.  In  the  National  Government  we  have 
courtíí  and  we  have  mar^hab  to  execute  the  decrees  of  these  courts.  When  indiWduals 
have  tn)uhle  they  do  not  nettle  the  dií«pute  now  as  of  old  by  combat,  but  they  get  a 
lawyer  and  take  the  case  into  court.  WTien  the  case  is  tried  and  decided  that  settles 
the  controversy  no  matter  which  side  is  dissatisfied,  because  there  is  the  power  of 
the  court— the  sheriff— to  put  the  jud^çment  into  execution.  So  to  bring  about  uni- 
verwl  peace  we  must  begin  by  eetablL«<hing  an  international  high  court  of  justice  on 
whose  bench  all  the  nations  of  the  world  will  be  represented.  \Mienever  a  nation 
has  a  grievance  against  another  nation,  before  it  can  go  to  war  about  the  controversy 
it  must  take  the  matter  into  the  international  high  court  of  justice,  and  when  the 
court  renders  its  judgment,  the  nations  to  it  must  be  bound  by  it. 

When  we  get  such  an  international  high  court  of  justice  and  international  code  of 
laws  founded  on  righteousness  and  justice  the  bright  day  of  peace  will  be  at  hand  and 
cruel  ^'ar  for  conquest  will  be  no  more.  Then  and  not  till  then  will  peace  reign  on 
earth,  with  good  will  to  all  nations,  and  progn»ss  ana  prosperity  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity and  civilization  will  walk  hand  in  hand  from  the  Occident  to  the  Orient,  and 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 

The  banquet  in  the  brilliant  gold  room  of  the  Grunewald  Hotel, 
held  on  April  30,  1912,  marked  a  fitting  close  to  the  gay  festivities 
attending  I»uLsiana's  centenary'  anniversary  of  admission  to  state- 
hood. Among  the  principal  speakers  of  the  evening  were  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Señor  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo 
Calvo,  Minister  from  Costa  Rica,  and  Señor  Don  Ricardo  Arias, 
Minister  from  Panama. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  his  dij>lomatic  colleagues,  Minister  Calvo 
said  : 

As  the  diplomatic  repre-^trntative  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  at  Washington, 
and,  in  the  name  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  the  Ministers  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  (iuatemala,  here  pres<Mit,  I  have  the  honor  to  convey  to  you  a  message  of  good 
will  and  of  hearty  congratulations  inym  our  respective  Governments  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  upon  the  celebration  of  that  important  event, 
the  Louisiana  State  Centennial.  We,  at  the  same  time,  congratulate  ourselves  at  the 
privilege  of  being  with  you  on  such  an  agreeable  occasion. 

Nature  has  placed  our  countries  so  near  to  this  part  of  the  immense  territory  of  the 
United  States  that  a  great  bulk  of  their  commerce  with  yours  comes  through  this 
enterj)rising  and  progressive  metropolis,  binding  us  together  with  the  strong  bonds  of 
commcm  interest,  which  day  by  day  renders  our  relations  still  closer  and  more  friendly. 

Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  greatest  highway  of  commerce  to  the  world  is  upon  us, 
and  we,  Central  Americana,  are  sure  to  share,  as  in  many  other  manifestations  of  the 
generous  and  unbounded  spirit  of  the  United  States  toward  the  progress  of  civilization, 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  so  conspicuous  and  tremendous  an  undertaking. 

Mr.  Governor,  Mr.  Mayor,  we  add  our  personal  congratulations  and  thank  you  both 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  courtesy  of  your  invitation;  you  may  know 
that  all  ('entrai  Americans  feel  at  home  in  New  Orleans,  the  more  to  thank  you  heartily 
for  your  friendly  hospitality. 

Now,  allow  me  to  say  further  that  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
has  requested  me  to  express  his  sincere  regrets  that  he  could  not  be  present,  wherefore 
my  colleagues  and  I,  as  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
desire  that  the  congratulations  of  that  great  institution  be  spread  in  the  records  of  the 
LouLsiana  State  Centennial. 
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MinLstor  Arias  then  responded  to  the  toast,  "Latin  America/'  in  an 
address  from  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

Grntlbmen:  Undcferved  honor  has  been  conferred  on  me,  the  representative  of 
the  y()uni?ei»t  and  one  of  the  smalleet  Republics  of  this  continent,  by  being  requested 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  "Latin  America,"  and  ap  every  human  action  has  its  motive, 
there  must  be  one  in  this  selection  which  I  have  striven  hard  to  detect,  until  at  l&t  I 
believe  I  have  succeeded,  as  I  will  later  on  expose. 

Extending  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  with  iti^  many  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  open  to  navigation  the  whole 
year  around,  with  its  many  natural  harbore  and  its  unsurpassed  navigable  rivera  run- 
ning from  west  to  eaí*t.  as  do  the  mighty  Amazon  and  the  other  large  Brazilian  rivers; 
from  north  to  south  as  run  the  I^  Plata  and  itj<  tributaries;  and  from  south  northwards, 
as  do  the  Orinoco  and  the  Magdalena;  with  ita  rich  botanical  and  mineral  resources, 
its  fertile  lands  and  its  varied  climates,  most  of  them  mild  and  many  of  them  delightful, 
Latin  America  is  to-day,  undisputably,  the  most  promising  section  of  the  world. 
It  offers  inviting  advantages  which  civilized  mankind  is  beginning  to  appreciate,  and 
doubtless  the  men,  the  wealth,  and  scientific  energy  of  Europe  and  Saxon- America 
will  go  there  in  the  near  future  in  search  of  virgin  and  most  profitable  fields  for  their 
endeavors. 

The  strides  made  in  this  direction  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  are  but  a  faint 
sample  of  what  is  to  be  in  future  yeare,  and  in  this  respect  the  twentieth  century  may 
well  be  called  the  Latin-American  century    ♦    ♦    *. 

I  have  purposely  excluded  from  the  above  enumeration  the  great  undertaking  of  the 
century — the  Panama  Canal — for  this  stands  unique  in  its  general,  far-reaching  impor- 
tance, as  ample  as  the  two  greatest  oceans  that  it  will  unite.  It  will  remove  within 
the  next  year  the  Andean  barrier  that  divided  the  extensive  west  coast  of  America 
from  the  channels  of  European  and  Saxon- American  trade,  and  that  will  bring  it  nearer 
to  their  terminal  ports  by  many  thousands  of  miles. 

The  conmiercial  advantages  that  Latin  America  will  derive  thereby  will  not  exceed 
in  importance  the  moral  benefits  to  be  attained,  by  bringing  its  inhabitants  in  closer 
intercourse  with  its  Saxon  neighbors,  from  which  will  spontaneously  spring  mutual 
acquaintance  and  hence  friendship  and  love    »    ♦    ». 

The  Panama  Canal  will  be  an  everlasting  monument  to  American  energy  and  skill, 
and  it  will  command  respectful  admiration  to  our  people  from  all  the  world,  but 
specially  from  Latin  Americans,  who  will  be  the  more  frequent  and  interested  visitors 
thereto    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

In  this  outlined  bright  future  of  Latin  America  the  city  and  port  of  New  Orleans  is 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  beneficiary  in  this  country  by  reason  of  its  advantageous 
geographical  pasition.  Great  are  it«  present  and  its  immediate  future  possibilities, 
but  these  enter  into  the  realms  of  the  wonderful  when  the  mind  foresees  them  four- 
folded  by  the  projected  Lakos-to-Gulf  canal  scheme  and  the  practicable  connection 
of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Amazon  by  the  Casiquiare,  that  will  bring  the  Crescent  City  in 
direct  communication  with  the  heart  of  the  South  American  Continent.  A  great 
demand  will  bo  made  on  your  energies  to  grasp  all  these  new  possibilities,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  see,  by  your  present  activities,  that  you  will  be  equal  to  that  emergency, 
for  which  permit  me  to  congratulate  you. 
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GEN.  ELOY  ALFARO  was  bom  in  Montecristi,  Province  of 
Manabi,  Ecuador,  June  25,  1842.  He  received  a  liberal 
education  and  chose  a  military  career,  probably  inheriting 
his  disposition  in  this  direction  from  his  father,  who  had 
fought  against  Napoleon  during  the  French  invasion  into  Spain.  At 
the  age  of  22  he  participated  actively  in  the  campaign  against  Presi- 
dent Garcia  Moreno,  distin- 
guishing himself  and  show- 
ing his  military  genius  in 
the  notable  victory  of  June 
5,  1864.  MiHtary  reverses 
caused  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Panama,  where 
he  married.  In  1875  he  re- 
turned to  Ecuador  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  1876,  but  not 
being  able  to  effect  the  re- 
forms he  contemplated,  he 
again  returned  to  Panama. 
He  revisited  his  native  coun- 
try several  times  and  spent 
a  number  of  years  traveling 
through  Central  America, 
the  United  States,  and  in 
several  South  American 
countries,  finally  returning 
to  Ecuador  in  1895.  He 
was  received  with  the  great- 
est cordiality,  assumed  the 
executive  power,  and  was  confirmed  in  authority  on  August  22,  1896, 
at  Cuenca.  On  January  14,  1897,  he  approved  the  new  constitution 
and  was  elected  President  of  the  KepubUc  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. He  retired  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  but  was  again 
inaugurated  to  the  Presidency  on  January  1,  1907,  for  another  period 
of  four  years.  After  his  retirement  from  office,  the  inherent  energy 
and  spirit  which  dominated  his  whole  life  would  not  permit  him  to 
remain  content  as  a  private  citizen,  and  soon  he  became  involved  in 
the  internal  disturbances  at  the  capital  wliich  resulted  in  his  violent 

death  on  January  28,  1912. 
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Mr.  William  Brooks  Sorsby,  who  died  in  New  York,  March  26, 
1912,  has  made  a  name  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  bom  in  Panola,  Mississippi,  Sept<*mber  27,  1858.  After 
completing?  his  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  newspaper  field  and  finally  became  part 
owner  of  the  Mobile  (Alabama)  Morning  Telegram.  His  attention 
being  called  to  the  possibilities  in  South  America,  he  went  to  Ecua- 
dor to  engage  in  mining 
between  1893  and  1898. 
In  1889  he  was  appointed 
consul  general  at  Guaya- 
quil, but  retired  from  that 
post  in  1893.  In  1897  he 
was  appointed  consul  at 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  Nica- 
ragua, whence  he  was 
transferred  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  in  1901.  In  1902 
he  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  Bo- 
livia, from  which  post  he 
resigned  in  1909.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States 
he  again  took  up  literary 
work  and  made  his  home 
in  Clinton,  Mississippi,  be- 
ing on  a  visit  to  New  York 
when  he  died. 

Maj.  Clifford  Stevens 
Walton,  a  diplomat  and 
international  lawyer,  au- 
thor, and  soldier,  died  at 
his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton May  15, 1912.  He  was 
born  at  Chardon,  Ohio,  in 
1861,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  He  then  went 
to  the  l^niversity  at  Madrid  to  complete  his  studies.  In  1889  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  M.  from  the  National  Law  University  at 
Washington.  Maj.  Walton  is  one  of  the  few  natives  of  the  United 
States  who  has  been  honored  by  the  title  of  'licentiate  in  Spanish 
law.''  He  has  served  as  an  attorney  on  many  important  interna- 
tional commissions.  In  1898  he  was  made  a  major  of  the  United 
States  Volunteers,  serv^ing  in  both  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  shortly 
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after  which  he  was  appointed  consul  general  of  Paraguay,  with 
residence  in  Washington.  Maj.  Walton  was  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies,  among  them  being  the  Sociedad  de  Geografia  y 
Estadistica  of  Mexico.  He  wrote  for  English  readers  ''The  Civil 
Law  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America,"  published  in  1907,  ''Leyes 
Comerciales  y  Marítimas  de  la  América  Latina,"  and  contributed 
many  articles  on  technical 
and  general  subjects,  usu- 
ally connected  with  Span- 
ish life,  to  prominent  mag- 
azines. 

Col.  Louis  Henri  Aymé, 
United  States  consul  gen- 
eral at  Lisbon,  and  noted 
student  of  Latin  American 
archaeology,  who  occasion- 
ally contributed  articles  to 
the  columns  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, died  at  his  post  on 
Thursday,  May  16,  1912. 
He  was  born  in  New  York 
City  May  29,  1855.  Col. 
Aymé  was  graduated  from 
Trinity  School  and  Colum- 
bia College,  and  joined  the 
scientific  expedition  to 
New  Zealand  sent  by  the 
united  States  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus  in 
1874.  Appointed  as 
American  consul  at  Me- 
rida  (Mexico)  in  1880,  he 
remained  there  until  1884, 
becoming  special  ethnolo- 
gist for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  1884  to  1886. 
He  then  engaged  in  active  newspaper  work  in  Chicago  until  1891,  and 
was  foreign  press  editor  at  the  World's  Fair  until  the  end  of  1893,  re- 
suming his  earlier  newspaper  position  up  to  and  through  1897.  He 
served  as  American  consul  at  Guadeloupe,  French  West  Indies,  from 
January  6,  1898,  to  June,  1903,  and  it  was  during  this  term  that  he 
reported,  being  assigned  to  the  duty,  under  the  Associated  Press,  by 
the  Department  of  State,  the  aw^ul  disaster  of  Mount  Pelee  on  the 
neighboring  island  of  Martinique.     For  the  heroic  service  on  this 
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occasion  Col.  Aymé  was  applauded  by  the  whole  civihzed  world. 
He  was  appointed  consul  at  Para,  Brazil,  June  26,  1903,  and  later 
consul  jreneral  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  May  24,  1906. 

Mr.  Joseph  John  Slec  hta,  the  present  agent  in  New  York  of  the 
I  Joy  d  Brazileiro  Steamship  Co.,  was  bom  in  Grant  County,  Wisconsin, 
in  1SS2,  but  moved  in  early  life  to  South  Dakota,  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  in  1904.  lie  studied  law  in  George  Washington  University, 
meanwhile  engaging  in  business  and  teacliing  here.     In  1906  he  was 

appointed  ciei>uty  cuiisiul 
general  in  Kio  de  Janeiro 
and  in  1908  became  vice 
and  deputy  consul  general. 
In  1911  the  IJoyd  BrazU- 
eiro  Steamship  Co.,  which 
is  under  the  control  and 
somewhat  0|)crated  by  the 
Federal  Government  of 
Brazil,  recognizing  Mr. 
Slechta^s  knowledge  of  the 
commercial,  financial,  and 
social  conditions  of  the  Re- 
pubHc,  selected  him  to  be- 
come their  agent  in  New 
York  and  to  develop  the 
policy  of  that  line  toward 
more  intimate  relations 
between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Lloyd  Brazileiro 
owns  and  operates  about 
70  steamsliips,  many  of 
which  are  employed  in  the 
coastwise  traffic  of  Brazil, 
but  as  the  country  has  ex- 
tended its  operations  to  the  port  of  New  York  it  wished  its  general 
representative  to  be  one  well  posted  on  conditions  in  both  countries, 
and  Mr.  Slechta  seemed  remarkably  well  fitted  for  the  responsibilities 
of  the  office. 

Mr.  Sidney  Story,  the  vice  president  of  the  Progressive  Union  of 
New  Orleans,  has  had  particular  attention  called  to  him  in  an  inter- 
national way  during  the  last  few  years  on  account  of  his  advocacy  and 
noticeable  success  in  establisliing  the  new  line,  popularly  called  the 
''Pan  American  Mail,*'  wliich  is  about  to  dispatch  its  first  boat  from 
New  Orleans  along  the  east  coast  of  South  America  to  Brazil  and 
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Buenos  Aires.  The  official  name  of  this  is  ^'The  Mississippi  Valley, 
South  America,  and  Orient  Steamship  Co/'  Its  chief  purpose  is  to 
serve  the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  rapid  and  direct  interchange  of  commerce 
between  that  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  east  coast  of 
Brazil  and  even  South  America.     While  New  Orieans,  particulariy 
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Prominent  official  of  the  new  steamship  company, 
the  "Pan  American  Mail." 


tlirough  the  organization  known  as  the  Progressive  Union,  of  wliich 
James  W.  Porch  is  the  president,  will  be  the  port  of  departure  of 
this  line,  yet  St.  Louis  as  one  of  the  active  centers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  also  directly  interested,  and  these  two  cities  are  therefore 
both  engaged  in  establishing  tliis  new  ocean  highway. 
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CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN 
STUDENTS  AT  LIMA.  PERU 

El,  Peru,  the  home  [of  San  Marcos  College,  the  oldest  insti- 
tution of  learning  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  Third  International  Congress  of  American  Stu- 
dents. The  congress  is  to  be  held  during  July,  1912,  and  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  student  body  of  the  United  States  to  send  rep- 
resentative delegations  from  some  of  the  leading  universities  of  the 
country  to  participate  in  this  important  gathering.  Leading  South 
American  institutions  of  learning  wU  be  represented  and  this  oppor- 
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tunity  for  forming  acquaintance  with  the  best  element  of  the  coming 
generation  of  Latin  America  should  not  be  neglected  by  the  young 
men  of  the  great  Northern  Republic. 

The  young  men  of  to-day  wdll  be  the  men  of  affairs  of  to-morrow, 
and  nothing  would  better  serve  to  cement  the  growing  friendship 
between  the  countries  of  Pan  America  than  association  and  mutual 
acquaintance  of  their  thinking  college  men.  The  educational  value 
of  a  trip  over  the  Panama  Canal  route  and  thence  down  the  Pacific 
coast  would  of  itself  be  an  important  consideration  and  well  worth 
the  time  and  expense.  The  Pan  American  Union  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish any  information  relative  to  the  congress,  route,  aud  facilities  of 
travel,  etc.,  to  those  interested. 
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AX  international  student  gathering  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  recently  held  at 
Piriapolis,  about  50  miles  east  of  Montevideo.  In  this 
beautiful  spot  60  college  men  from  the  universities  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  l>uguay,  and  graduates  of  American,  British, 
and  (îemian  universities  pitched  their  tents  for  a  10  days'  outing. 

The  Uruguayan  and  Argentine  Governments,  as  well  as  influential 
private  citiz(»ns,  lent  their  hearty  cooperation  toward  making  this 
notable  meeting  a  success.  The  Uruguayan  Grovemment  loaned  tents 
and  other  camp  equipments,  admitted  provisions  free  of  duty,  pro- 
vided special  railway  carriages  gratis  from  Montevideo  to  Piriapolis 
and  return,  while  the  Argentine  Government  furnished  35  passages 
from  Buenos  ^Vires  to  Montevideo  and  return  for  the  Argentine  party. 
The  o^Mier  of  Piriapolis  generously  granted  permission  to  hold  the 
encampment  on  his  estate  and  also  the  use  of  two  nice  cottages  for 
the  committee,  if  needed,  while  a  steamship  company  provided  gratis 
a  tug  to  transport  the  camp  equipment.  To  add  to  the  significance 
and  interest  of  the  occasion,  a  group  of  distinguished  diplomats  and 
public  men  paid  a  visit  to  the  camp  and  spent  the  last  two  days  with 
the  students. 

As  e\ndence  of  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  camp  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  we  give  the  following  short  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the  im- 
promptu speeches  made  at  the  camp  fire: 

The  Brazihan  minister.  Dr.  Lisboa,  said  : 

Were  I  to  conaidtT  it  from  a  selfish  standpoint  as  a  diplomat,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
rej^ret  the  existence  of  your  association,  for  I  see  in  its  success  the  end  of  diplomacy. 
You,  by  your  spirit  of  companionship  and  by  the  mutual  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  each  other  gained  in  such  gatherings,  form  a  union  more  real  and  more 
enduring  than  that  formed  by  all  the  international  treaties  and  conferences.  But 
even  if  it  did  mean  the  loss  of  my  profession,  I  could  most  sincerely  wish  to  see  in  the 
future  all  international  différencia  settled  through  your  intervention,  and  I  trust  that 
this  encampment  is  but  the  forerunner  of  many  which  shall  make  a  large  contribution 
toward  strengthening  and  multiplying  the  friendly  ties  that  bind  the  American 
nations  here  represented . 

The  Argentine  minister,  Dr.  Moreno,  said  that  he  wished,  above 
everything  else,  to  give  expression  to  the  enthusiasm  he  felt  for  the 
program  which  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Young  Men's  Cliristian 
Association.  He  said  that  the  existence  of  this  association  meant  for 
him  the  reaUzation  of  a  hope  that  he  had  cherished  for  many  years, 
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namely,  to  see  established  an  institution  whose  purpose  should  be 
not  only  to  promote  social  intercourse,  but  to  raise  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  young  men  who  to-morrow  will  be  called  upon  to  guide 
public  affairs.  ''You,"  he  said,  ''train  the  body  and  also  the  will, 
which  counts  for  most  in  Ufe;  you  represent  a  great  moral  force  based 
on  religion,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  home,  of  society,  and  of 
the  nation." 

The  Chilean  minister.  Dr.  Martinez,  said  that  he  had  not  expected 
to  make  a  speech  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  Chilean 
students  there,  but  that  he 
was  confident  that  they 
would  be  on  hand  at  the 
next  encampment .  While 
it  was  true  that  the  associ- 
ation was  not  yet  estab- 
Ushed  in  Chile,  he  was  sure 
that  it  would  meet  with  as 
hearty  an  acceptance  in 
his  country  as  it  had  else- 
where, and  he  promised  to 
do  all  in  his  power  toward 
encouraging  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  the  British 
minister,  and  Mr.  Grev- 
stad,  the  American  minis- 
ter, both  made  happy 
speeches  upon  the  occa- 
sion, and  Dr.  Jose  Romero, 
Uruguayan  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  closed  these 
exercises  most  fittingly. 
Among  other  things  he 
said: 


MYRON  A.  CLARK, 
National  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  Brazil. 


1  believe  that  international 
relations  are  made,  not  by  Gov- 
ernments, but  by  the  heart  of  the  peoples.  I  have  noted  the  presence  in  the  camp 
of  students  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  and  as  has  been  indicated  by  the 
Chilean  minister,  another  year  Chile  will  likely  be  represented.  The  purpose  of 
international  good  feeling  as  promoted  in  this  association  could  not  be  nobler.  Be- 
neath these  tenta,  where  none  but  good  feelings  are  harbored,  one  finds  the  elements 
that  make  for  the  true  progress  of  the  whole  world.  I  do  not  wish  to  stop  without  con- 
gratulating you  once  again  upon  the  progress  which  your  association  is  making,  and 
especially  on  the  objects  at  which  it  is  aiming  for  the  future. 

The  high  purpose  of  the  camp,  the  quality  of  the  addresses,  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  companionship,  and  cooperation,  the  indorse- 
ments of  diplomats  and  Governments,  all  contributed  to  the  success 
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of  the  (KH'asion  and  the  international  student  camp  is  no  longer  an 
experiment  but  may  now  be  considered  as  definitely  established. 

In  connection  >^nth  the  successful  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  South 
America  mention  must  be  made  of  Mr.  Myron  A.  Clark,  the  pioneer 
of  the  association  in  that  field,  who  in  length  of  service  is  the  senior 
secretary  on  the  staff  of  the  foreign  department.  He  first  went  to 
Brazil  21  years  ago  and  has  led  in  building  up  a  powerful  w^ork,  with 
a  membership  of  over  1,000  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone.  The  influence 
of  this  branch  extends  throughout  the  entire  country.  Mr.  Clark's 
successful  management  of  the  entertainment  of  the  American  Fleet 
at  Rio  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  association,  and  through  his 
influence  the  celebrated  Monroe  Palace  was  thrown  open  for  the  use 
of  the  national  convention  of  the  associations  of  Brazil  for  their  initial 
session.  The  President  of  the  Republic  received  a  deputation  of  the 
convention  at  the  palace. 

Mr.  Clark  s|)eaks  Portuguese  perfectly  and  is  frequently  called  upon 
to  serve  as  interpreter  for  eminent  Americans  visiting  the  country. 
In  recognition  of  liis  signal  ability  and  fitness  for  the  position  he  has 
been  made  national  secretary  for  Brazil. 

During  the  months  of  his  furlough  the  past  winter  in  the  United 
States  Mr.  Clark  traveled  27,019  miles,  in  15  different  States,  and 
delivered  SS  addresses  on  Brazil  and  South  America  in  29  different 
cities  before  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  commercial  clubs, 
chambers  of  commerce,  etc.  This  but  shows  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  of  the  man,  which  account  for  his  success  in  his  life  work. 
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IT  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  the  Bulletin  welcomes  Señor 
Don  Manuel  Calero,  the  newly  accredited  ambassador  of  Mexico, 
to  the  United  States,  succeeding  Señor  Don  Gilberto  Crespo  y 
Martinez.  By  virtue  of  his  diplomatic  position,  Señor  Calero 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  With  the  formalities  customary  upon  such  occasions,  Presi- 
dent Taft  officially  received  the  ambassador  at  the  White  House  on 
May  10,  1912.  The  remarks  of  Señor  Calero,  accompanying  the  pres- 
entation of  his  credentials,  clearly  revealed  the  real  sentiments  of 
respect  and  friendship  which  have  always  marked  the  intercourse 
between  these  two  Nations,  and  the  President  took  advantage  of 
that  opportunity  to  reassure  the  ambassador  that  it  would  always 
be  tlie  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  and  strengthen  these 
cordial  social  and  commercial  bonds. 

In  presenting  his  letters  of  credence,  Señor  Calero  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  the  autograph  letter  of 
the  President  of  Mexico,  accrediting  me  as  ami:  alisador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary near  Your  Excellency's  Government.  I  likewise  present  to  you  the  letter  of 
recall  of  my  predecessor,  Señor  Don  Gilberto  Crespo  y  Martinez,  who  has  been  named 
to  another  diplomatic  mission  by  my  Government. 

During  my  entire  term  of  office  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  of  my  country,  I  waa 
able  to  appreciate  the  high  spirit  of  justice  which  prompts  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  its  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Mexican  Government.  Relying,  accord- 
ingly, on  this  antecedent,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  believing  that  my  mission  will  be  an 
eü»y  one  and  most  pleasing,  since  it  will  consist  in  maintaining  and  strengthening, 
were  such  possible,  the  old  and  cordial  relations  which  bind  our  two  great  peoples  in 
sincere  international  friendship. 

The  prime  factor  in  our  relations  is  not  that  we  are  neighboring  peoples;  the  con- 
stant interchange  of  products,  so  busily  carried  on,  that  Mexico  finds  in  the  United 
States  her  chief  market,  and  the  large  investments  of  American  capital  in  all  kinds 
of  Mexican  enterprises  are  undoubtedly  reasons  why  the  two  Nations  should  feel  that 
they  are  linked  by  ties  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  unfasten.  But  there  ia 
something  else  of  higher  and  nobler  character.  I  refer  to  the  influence  which,  in  the 
field  of  ideas,  and  particularly  of  political  ideas,  the  United  States  have  exercised 
in  the  development  of  the  principles  of  pul  lie  law  of  the  Mexican  people.  The 
difference  of  languages  has  lieen  no  hindrance  for  Mexican  statesmen  and  men  of 
science  to  drink  at  the  rich  founts  of  American  juridical  literature. 

With  the  concourse  of  all  these  elements  Mexico  and  the  United  States  will  learn  to 
understand  one  another  Vetter  ever>'  day.  The  Mexican  people  to-day,  learning,  by 
dint  of  painful  experience,  how  costly  and  difficult  is  the  attainment  of  a  free  exercise 
of  democratic  practices,  yet  posees^^es  the  nece.^ary  elements  to  realize  this  supreme 
aspiration,  since  it  is  noble,  intelligent,  and  thrifty,  and  loves,  Veyond  all  else,  its  inde- 
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[>on<lence  and  its  lil;erty.     It  will  emerge  from  its  present  struggles  strengthened  and 
encouraged  to  press  forward  unhaltingly  on  its  pacific  evolution. 

Accept,  Mr.  President,  the  greetings  which  the  Chief  of  my  Government  sends  you 
tlirough  me;  deign  to  accept  my  own  personal  salutations,  most  respectful  and  sincere; 
and  believe  me  to  he  animate<i  with  the  beat  will  to  honorably  fulfill  my  high  mission. 
In  this  tai»k  I  trust  I  shall  reckon  on  your  pergonal  benevolence  and  on  that  of  the 
other  distinguished  statesmen  who  cooperate  with  you  in  the  governing  of  this  great 
Republic. 

In  response,  President  Taft  said: 

Mr.  Ambassador:  It  is  very  gratifying  to  receive  you  in  the  capacity  conferred 
upon  you  by  your  (iovemment  and  announced  to  me  by  the  credential  letters  which 
you  deliver  as  ambassador  extraordinar}*^  and  plenipotentiary  of  Mexico  near  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Your  conduct  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  foreign  relations  of  Mexico  has  made  you 
tlioroughly  acquainted  with  my  earnest  wish  that  there  should  be  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  the  best  and  closest  relations,  and  that  their  intercourse  should  be 
inspired  and  guided  by  neighborly  regard  and  by  a  desire  to  promote  those  interests 
which  the  two  countries  by  reason  of  their  propinquity  necessarily  have  in  common. 
Your  rec(^gnition  of  the  g<Kxi  will  and  enduring  friendship  felt  by  this  Government 
for  the  Republic  and  |)oople  of  Mexico  is  very  pleasing  to  me,  and  I  welcome  the 
assurance  which  you  give  that  your  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  more  closely  binding 
the  ties  of  friendship  which  unite  the  two  countries. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  but  take  a  great  interest  in  the  tran- 
quillity and  progress  of  Mexico.  Within  her  confines  a  large  number  of  American 
citizens  have  establislied  their  homes,  and  in  the  development  of  her  resources  a  vas^ 
amount  of  American  capital  has  been  invested.  It  is  to  me  a  source  of  great  regrei 
that  that  tranquillity  and  progress  should  be  disturbed  by  a  state  of  unrest  and  internal 
dissension.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  cloud  may  soon  pass  away  and  that  the 
people  of  Mexico,  united  in  spirit  and  purpose,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  great 
opportunities  that  lie  before  them,  will  go  forward  to  that  great  development  and 
pr()s|>erity  which  Providence  has  destined  for  them. 

I  beg  you  to  convey  to  President  Madero  the  expression  of  my  appreciation  of  his 
good  wishes,  and  to  a<'cept  my  thanks  for  those  which  you  extend  on  your  own  behalf. 
I  give  you  a  cordial  welcome,  feeling  a^^sured  that  the  conduct  of  your  mission  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  both  Govemmenti». 

I  shall  make  directly  to  President  Madero  due  acknowledgment  of  his  letter  recall- 
ing your  worthy  predecessor. 
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rE  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  pleasure  in 
extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  newly  accredited  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Peru,  Señor  Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  who  was 
received  by  President  Taft  on  April  23,  1912,  at  the  White  House. 
The  presenting  of  the  minister's  credentials  and  their  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  President  were  characterized  by  the  simple  yet  impres- 
sive ceremonies  customary  at  such  official  receptions.  The  remarks, 
however,  dehvered  on  this  occasion  were  especially  gratifying  because 
of  the  sincere  ring  of  mutual  admiration  and  respect  which  they 
conveyed. 

In  presenting  his  credentials  the  minister  said  : 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  Your  Excellency's  hands  the  letter  of 
recall  of  my  predecessor,.  Señor  Felipe  Pardo,  and  to  deliver  the  letter  of  credence 
wherein  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Peru  honors  me  withi  the  appointment  of 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  proud  of  having  been  chosen  for  so  honorable  a  mission,  and  I  trust,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  through  the  benevolent  reception  which  Your  Excellency  may  be  pleased 
to  accord  me  I  shall  be  enabled  to  requite  the  confidence  which  my  Government  has 
placed  in  me  and  thus  carry  out  the  agreeable  task  of  strengthening  bonds  of  long-time 
friendship  and  the  bringing  closer  together  of  interests  for  the  good  of  our  countries. 

I  bring  with  me  a  frank  and  sincere  friendship  for  the  American  Nation,  and  I  come 
here  after  a  residence  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  I  have  been  a  witness  to  the 
intelligent,  active,  and  energetic  manner  in  which  your  Government  is  bringing  to  a 
happy  finish  the  most  grandiose  undertaking,  as  an  organization,  administration,  and 
engineering  feat,  which  the  world  has  ever  known;  an  undertaking  which  shall  trans" 
form  the  maritime  routes  of  commerce  and  which  is  destined  to  produce  for  the  good 
of  humanity  closer  proximity  and  sentiments  of  better  understanding  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Impatiently  we  wait  in  Peru  for  the  day  when  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  of  the 
American  Nation  shall  be  carried  through  the  canal  from  ocean  to  ocean,  convinced 
that  this  achievement  will  assure  to  our  country  an  era  of  peace  and  of  prosperity,  as 
it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  our  respective  markets  into  closer  contact,  thereby 
increasing  the  mutual  interests  of  our  peoples  and  promoting  the  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  in  expressing  these  sentiments  to  you  I  have  the  honor  to  convey  a 
special  message  of  His  Excellency  President  L^:uia  for  the  personal  welfare  of  yourself 
and  for  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  American  Nation.  And,  in  so  doing,  I  beg  of 
you  to  permit  me  to  add  my  own  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  yoiu^elf  and  the  American 

people. 
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President  Taft  replied: 

Mr.  Minister:  It  i«  with  pleasure  that  I  receive  from  your  hands  the  letters  of  His 
Ext-ellency  the  President  of  the  Peruvian  Republic,  accrediting  you  in  the  capacity 
of  envoy  extraordinar>'  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Peru  at  this  capital. 

I,  at  the  same  time,  accept  Hi*  Excellency's  letters  recalling  from  his  poet  your 
pre<lecet«or,  Señor  Felipe  Pardo,  whose  official  and  social  relations  with  the  officers  of 
this  (iovemment  are  a^eeably  remembered. 

I  shall  be  miwt  happy  to  lend  my  aid  to  you  in  your  efforta  to  strengthen  the  friendly 
ties  that  have  so  long  connected  our  two  nations  and  to  foster  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  them.  Your  previous  ret^idence  at  Panama  has  at  once  suggested  to 
your  mind  the  importance  in  this  respect  of  the  great  work  accomplished  tliere  by  the 
Government  and  ¡Kiople  of  the  United  States,  which  now  approaches  its  successful 
termination,  and  which  must  inevitably  bring  the  United  States  and  Peru,  as  well  as 
the  other  Republics  of  the  west  coast  of  North  and  South  America,  into  a  relationship 
far  closer  and  more  intimate  than  has  ever  previously  existed. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  this  Government  that  this  relationship  may  result  in  mutual 
benefit  to  both  nations. 

I  thank  you  for  the  courteous  message  you  convey  to  me  from  President  I^eguia  and 
beg  that  you  will  make  known  to  him  my  sincere  appreciation  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
expression  of  my  best  wishes  for  his  personal  welfare  and  for  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Peruvian  Nation. 

For  yourself,  Mr.  Minister,  I  trust  that  your  residence  here  may  prove  agreeable  to 
you  and  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  both  Governments. 
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"  The  Point  oí  View  oí  Latin  America  on  the  Inter-American  Policy  oí  the  United 
States/'  is  the  rather  long  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Henry  (Enrique)  Gil  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  American  Political  Science  Review,  February.  What  this  well-known 
publicist  has  to  say  on  this  subject  will  come  as  a  revelation  to  the  average  United 
States  citizen  who  conceives  Latin  America  as  a  political  and  economic  entity.  Dr. 
Gil  leaves  much  to  be  inferred,  but  his  demonstration  of  how  little  the  average  North 
American  knows  of  the  South  American  attitude,  or  more  properly  the  attitudes  of 
the  several  South  American  States  toward  the  inter-American  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  enlightening. 

The  student  of  political  science  will  be  shocked  into  a  knowledge  of  certain  facts 
which  should  turn  the  current  of  his  thoughts  into  new  channels. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  United  States  should  understand  how  the 
inter- American  policy  is  judged  by  the  European  civilization  that  has  developed  in 
South  America. 

Dr.  Gil  lays  stress  upon  the  growth  of  "economic  imperialism" — a  hard-cut  phrase — 
in  this  country  and  conmients  upon  its  probable  effect. 

The  author's  conclusion  claims  the  attention  of  all  Pan  Americans.  We  quote 
without  criticism: 

The  Pan  American  policy,  which  seems  to  mean  so  much  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  which 
that  Government  has  always  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  uphold,  is  not  contrary  in  principle  to  the  theses 
that  we  are  seelcing  to  maintain.  But  in  practice  that  policy  has  been  vitiated  and  rendered  valueless  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  too  ''unilateral."  It  is  no  longer  even  suitable  for  carrying  out  a  minimum 
program. 

The  facts  completely  confirm  this  statement.  Though  the  Pan  American  Congresses  have  at  innumer- 
able times  advised  the  establishment  of  the  metric  system  for  the  whole  continent,  yet  the  United  States 
persists  in  a  passive  attitude  and  has  taken  no  steps  to  establish  it.  At  the  time  that  the  last  Pan  American 
Congress  met  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  the  Argentine  Congress  had  not  yet  even  ratified  the  conventions 
signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906.  In  short,  the  success  of  Pan  American  Congresses  proves  to  be  very 
relative.  Their  program  is  good,  but  their  performance  is  bad.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Alberdi,  the 
Argentine  constitutionalist,  the  father  of  the  Pan  Americanism  that  Blaine  brought  to  life  again  in  1889, 
were  alive  to-day  he  would  be  gratified  to  know  to  what  extent  his  thought  of  1844  had  been  developed , 
but  he  would  be  greatly  surprised  at  its  unexpected  results. 

''American  Diplomacy  in  Central  America/'  by  Philip  M.  Brown,  former  United 
States  minister  to  Honduras,  appears  in  the  same  periodical. 

Here  we  have  first-hand  information  on  how  the  international  law  procedure  fails 
to  **work"  in  Central  America,  and  incidentally  of  the  difficulties  under  which  our 
diplomats  labor  when  accredited  to  any  of  the  countries  between  Mexico  and  the 
Isthmus.  The  author  makes  an  exception  of  Costa  Rica  in  his  discussion  of  conditions 
in  Central  America. 

The  international  character  and  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  forbids  the  discussion  of  political  issues  in  these  pages,  yet  we  are  tempted  to 
call  the  attention  of  those  who  are  so  seriously  concerned  with  the  **turbulency  "  of 
the  Central  American  States  to  one  effective  method  of  avoiding  70  per  cent  of  the 
disturbances. 

Remove  the  cause,  i.  e.,  the  soldier  of  fortune  (save  the  mark)  from  the  United 

States  who  invariably  lays  the  train  and  applies  the  match  to  the  mine  of  revolution. 

He  is  a  thug  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word,  deserving  the  short  shift  accorded  the 

pirate  in  these  days.    To  read  the  fulsome  "adventure  stories"  built  around  these 

cutthroats  in  the  press  is,  when  you  happen  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the 

type,  discouraging. 
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"The  Casat  Onndet  oí  Mexico/'  a  paper  by  A.  Hooton  Blackiston,  in  Travel  for 
April,  treats  in  an  enirajdng  style  of  the  niinfi  left  by  the  cliff  dwellers  of  Chihuahua. 

What  waf*  once  a  nation  poneofwin}?  more  than  the  rudiments  of  a  ci\âlizatíon,  and  cer- 
tainly a  religion,  has  been  8W€»pt  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving  only  a  few  bones, 


Courlexj  of  Travel. 

TUE  RUINS  OF  A  CLIFF-DWELLING. 

The  owners  of  this  particular  home  miisl  have  Ijeen  ^irly  well  protected  from  their  enemies, 
Judging  by  the  iortiûed  parapet  in  front. 

Bome  dried-mud  hornet,  together  with  a  few  scant  examples  of  unique  pottery  to  record 
its  existence.  Undeniably  the  cliff  dwellers  and  ladder  climbers  lived  in  a  war  age. 
Every  feature  of  their  peculiar  architecture  is  a  defensive  one,  while  the  general  plan 
and  arrangement  of  the  several  villages  indicates  that  the  particular  enemy  feared 


(\»url»'My  of  Travel. 


CASAS  GRANDIAN   FIREPLACES. 


Communal  fireplaces  or  kitchens,  which  to-day  in  their  ruined  condition  somewhat  suggest 
Dutch  ovens,  were  features  of  Casas  Grandian  life. 

would  come  out  of  the  west.  The  homes,  which  could  be  entered  only  by  means  of 
ladders,  were  built  in  what  might  be  described  as  a  fashion  of  recessed  stories.  The 
lower  floor  sometimes  covered  800  by  300  feet  ground  space,  while  each  succeeding 
story  rose  in  receding  tiers. 
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One  building,  forerunner  of  our  skyscrapers,  stood  eight  stories  high  and  is  supposed 
to  have  sheltered  about  2,000  people.  A  great  watchtower  built  on  a  commanding 
bill,  stores  of  com  hidden  in  great  pottery  jars,  the  citadel-like  construction  of  the 
pueblos,  all  testify  to  the  fear  of  that  fate  which  was  the  doom  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Blackiston  verges  on  hyperbole  in  comparing  the  Casas  Grandes  ruins  to  those 
of  Pompeii  and  Nineveh.  His  description  of  the  ladder  climbers'  method  of  making 
pottery  bears  repetition: 

All  the  lottery  was  formed  by  rolling  the  clay  into  long  narrow  strips  and  then  carefully  coiling  it  over 
a  basket  or  other  mold  until  the  desired  shape  was  attained;  next  it  was  rubbed  smooth  with  a  piece  of 
gourd  or  stone,  leaving  in  the  interior  of  the  poorly  finished  specimens  distinct  traces  of  the  coils,  but  in  the 
ones  of  better  workmanship  a  smooth  and  uniform  surface.  A  slip  wash  was  then  applied  and  the  jar  was 
ready  for  the  colored  pigment,  the  kiln,  and  later  the  polishing  stone. 

"  Diplomatic  Affairs  and  International  Law,  1911,"  a  paper  published  in  The  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Review  for  February,  in  which  the  author,  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch, 


Courtesy  of  Travel. 


A  GRANARY  OF  ANCIENT  TIMES. 


This  great  curiously  shaped  receptacle  is  in  a  cliff  dwelling  not  far  from  the  Casas  Grandes.    It  was  used  to 

store  up  food  for  time  of  siege. 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  reviews  world  diplomacy  of  the  last  year.    The  author 
gives  the  Latin  American  situation  in  brief  outline. 

"The  Panama  Canal,"  by  Wilbur  Joseph  Shu  waiter  in  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine  of  February,  is  another  contribution  to  the  considerable  amount  of  litera- 
ture already  extant  dealing  with  this  absorbing  subject.  The  author  supplies  ut»  with 
details  that  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  isthmian  waterway  is  in  the  period  of  final 
construction.  After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  accomplished 
during  the  five  years  Col.  Goethals  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  canal  administration, 
Mr.  Showalter  deals  with  the  necessity  of  at  once  taking  such  steps  as  will  make  it 
possible  to  select  a  permanent  canal-operating  force  of  the  highest  standard.  Such  a 
force  should  be  chosen  from  those  already  familiar  with  the  work,  the  men  now  making 
this  four-century -old  dream  a  reality.  "The  best  Americans  who  ever  trod  shoe- 
leather"  is  the  way  the  article  qualifies  the  canal  builders,  an  opinion  we  heartily 
concur  in. 
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An.'ther  point  disru^sed  i»  the  all  im})ortant  one  of  "tolls."  In  this  question  no 
conrluiiions  are  vouchtafed,  but  attention  commanding  comparisons  with  Suez  tolls 
are  ^upplieci.  Succintly  the  present  Suez  rate  is  75  cents  a  cai^o  ton,  while  the  pro- 
poned "dollar  a  net  ton  "  rate  suggested  for  Panama  would  come  down  to  about  45  cents 
l>er  can?o  ton.  If  as  the  author  thinks  the  annual  canal  tonnage  capacity,  125,000,000 
tons,  is  correct  and  this  capacity  was  ever  approached,  the  resultant  income  would  be 
mort»  than  any  authority  has  heretofore  ventured  to  suggest. 

Another  vital  question  affecting  the  future  success  of  the  canal  is  the  matter  of  sup- 
plies for  i)a«»ing  ships.  Ever\'thing  a  vessel  5,000  miles  from  base  might  need  should 
be  found  on  the  Isthmus,  and  should  be  supplied  at  reasonable  rates.  It  should  be  a 
governmental  work. 

Naturally  as  the  canal  work  has  progressed  those  in  charge  have  been  able  to 
economize  and  save  from  first-year  expenditures.  The  unparalleled  development 
of  engin(»ering  efficiency  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  steam-shovel  opera- 
tion has  l)een  re<luced  fn)m  II. 5  cents  per  yard  to  8.88.  A  ton  of  dynamite  does 
twice  as  much  work  in  1912  as  it  did  in  1908,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  soil,  one  of  the 
largest  features  of  expense,  has  been  brought  down  from  18.54  cents  a  yard  to  15.22 
cents.  WTien  it  is  remembered  that  Col.  Goethals  is  mo\ing  160,000,000  cubic  yards, 
you  understand  what  this  sa\ing  means. 

The  universal  use  of  concrete  is  another  remarkable  feature  of  this  canal's  con- 
struction. 

The  author  closes  with  a  tribute  to  the  wonderful  administrative  genius  of  the  head 
of  the  Canal  Commission.  An  excellent  colored  map  of  the  canal  illustrates  the 
article. 

"What  Haye  We  Done  in  Porto  Bicof"  a  summing  up  of  our  10  years  of  control,  is 
the  comprehensive  heading  to  an  article  by  Forbes  Lindsay  in  the  May  number  of 
Review  of  Reviews. 

The  author  compares  present  with  past  conditions  to  the  advantage  of  American 
administration.  One  suggestion  in  the  paper,  that  of  the  establishment  of  a  Pan 
American  University  certainly  deserves  consideration.  Mr.  Lindsay  has  here  the 
germ  of  a  great  big  idea  of  far-reaching  possibilities.  It  moves  beyond  the  restricted 
horizon  of  Porto  Rico. 

**  Trafile  and  ToUt  on  the  Panama  Canal."  A  résumé  of  the  studies  submitted  by 
Emor>'  R.  Johnson  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  published  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  of  May.  In 
this  short  j)aper  we  have  a  summary  of  the  facts  which  are  vital  in  determining  the  toll 
question  of  the  completed  Panama  Canal.  This  is  a  subject  that  permits  of  much 
debate,  and  it  is  only  through  intelligent  discussion  that  the  ultimately  correct 
sohition  of  this  difficult  question  will  be  reached. 

"Central  America's  Most  Famous  President,"  by  Robert  D.  Heinl,  Washington 
correspondent  for  I>e8lie's  Weekly,  in  the  April  11  issue  of  that  magazine,  is  no  more 
than  a  just  appreciation  of  the  many  sterling  qualities  of  that  excellent  adminis- 
trator, Sr.  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  President  of  Guatemala.  The  article  was  written 
at  the  time  of  the  n^^cent  visit  of  Secretary  of  State  Knox  to  Central  America  and 
throws  many  interesting  side  lights  on  that  trip. 

Recent  articles  appearing  in  Leslie's  Weekly  are  as  follows:  "Secretary  Knox's 
Great  Peace  Mission,"  by  Robert  D.  Heinl,  in  the  February  29  number;  "Panama 
Canal's  Master  Builder— His  Problems,"  by  Robert  D.  Heinl;  "American  Ships 
Entitled  to  Low  Canal  Tolls,"  by  Hon.  Lewis  Nixon;  and  "The  Panama  Canal's 
Value  to  the  Gulf  Ports,"  by  M.  B.  Trezevant,  all  in  the  issue  of  March  14;  "  Notable 
Observance  of  Holy  Week  in  Mexico,"  by  Harriet  Quimby,  April  4;  "Hands  Across 
the  Caribbean,"  by  Robert  D.  Heinl,  in  the  April  18  number;  and  "  Our  Peace  Envoy 
in  Nicaragua  and  Venezuela,"  by  Mr.  Heinl,  in  the  May  2  issue. 
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"New  Fruits  to  Lower  Cost  oí  Living,"  by  Charlton  Lawrence  Edholm,  in  the 
Technical  World  Magazine  for  April,  touches  on  the  subject  that  is  near  to  the  heart  of 
every  housekeeper  to-day. 

What  the  author  says  relative  to  the  avocado  or  alligator  pear  should  hold  the  inter- 
eat  of  all  who  are  trying  to  cut  down  household  expenses. 

Another  article  in  the  same  magazine  is  ''Farming  for  Outta  Percha,"  by  Robert 
Franklin. 

"Habana  To-day"  is  a  short  paper  in  the  Outlook  for  April  20,  1912,  in  which 
Mr.  Elbert  F.  Baldwin  gives  us  a  very  pretty  mental  picture  of  the  capital  of  Cuba. 
The  author  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  struggle  the  Cuban  people  are  making 
to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  hard-won  independence  and  his  tone  is  most 
optimistic. 

**  The  Portuguese  in  South  America  "  is  the  first  story  in  the  Pan  American  Magazine 
for  April.  Fielding  Provost,  the  author,  has  taken  hold  of  his  subject  with  charac- 
teristic thoroughness,  and  the  result  has  been  an  excellent  summary  of  the  early 
history  of  Brazil. 

There  is  in  the  same  magazine  an  article  giving  incidents  of  the  recent  visit  of 
Secretary  Knox  to  Central  America.  Two  other  articles  deal  with  *'  Fort  San  Lorenzo, 
Panama,"  by  Jessie  Davis  Folke8,and  "  The  Alligator  Skin  Industry  in  Colombia." 

*'  Mexico  Then  and  Now,"  a  comparison  of  conditions  to-day  and  two  years  ago,  by 
Arthur  R.  Hinton,  is  a  rather  analytical  paper  in  the  West  Coast  Magazine  for  April. 

*' Pan  American  Friendship"  is  the  title  of  an  editorial  in  the  Outlook  of  April  13, 
1912,  which  discusses  the  visit  of  Secretary  Knox  to  the  Central  American  Republics 
and  the  possible  results  this  visit  will  have  in  promoting  more  friendly  relations  among 
the  Latin-American  nations.  The  editorial  goes  on  to  discuss  the  recent  oiganization 
of  the  Pan  American  Society,  which  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly  Bulletin.  The  editor  shows  how  necessary  and  useful  this  society  already 
is  in  Pan  American  affairs  and  indicates  the  wide  range  of  interests  that  can  be  touched 
upon  by  a  society  of  this  character. 

''Trail-Blazing  through  Mexican  Wilds,"  in  Motor  Age  for  March  28,  tells  of  the 
adventures  of  the  author,  Mr.  T.J,  Beaudet,  while  driving  his  motor  from  Los  Angeles 
to  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  journey  was  through  a  section  of  Mexico  that  is  perhaps 
unsurpassed  in  wildness  of  scenery  by  any  other  part  of  the  continent. 

**  Pan  American  Markets  for  Cotton  Goods,"  in  Cotton  for  April,  is  the  title  of  a  very 
practical  and  interesting  talk  delivered  by  John  Barrett,  director  general  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  before  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association.  Mr.  Barrett 
discusses  at  length  the  cotton  situation  in  Latin  America  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
development. 

"  Panama  and  Cheap  Fuel,"  by  Agnes  C.  Laut,  appears  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
for  May  4.  In  this  paper  the  author  shows  many  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the 
coal-yielding  States  of  the  Union  and  the  consequent  increase  in  business  of  the  port 
terminal  railroads  that  traverse  those  States. 

''A  St.  Louis  Lumberman's  Impressions  of  Panama,"  an  account  of  Mr.  £.  C.  Robin- 
son*s  visit  to  the  Canal  Zone,  appears  in  the  St.  Louis  Lumberman  of  March  15. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Anthropological 
Association  were  "Cacimbas  oí  the  Isle  of  Pines,"  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  and  "The 
Chultunes  of  Northern  Guatemala,"  by  Alfred  M.  Tozzer.  These  are  reviewed  in 
the  April  26  issue  of  Science. 

"  The  Panama  Canal  and  British  Shipping,"  an  article  in  the  Economist  of  April  13 
by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  that  publication. 

"Ecuador  and  Colombia,"  in  the  Chautauquan  of  April,  is  the  eighth  article  in  the 
series  "A  Beading  Journal  through  South  America,"  by  Harry  Weston  Van  Dyke, 
now  running  in  that  magazine. 
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"Down  the  West  Coast, "  by  Frederick  Roland  Miner,  and  "The  Mexican  Prob- 
lem," by  Arthur  R.  Hinton,  are  two  of  the  articles  appearing  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
West  Coast  Majrazine. 

Recent  issues  of  the  Enjsrineerinj?  and  Mining  Journal  contain  the  following  articles 
on  Latin-American  subjocts:  "Argentine  OoTenunent  Aerial  Tram,"  by  C.  A.  Tupper, 
March  23;  "Flume  Constmction  in  Colombia,"  by  R.  D.  O.  Johnson,  March  30; 
"  Petroleum  Deposits  in  ChUe,"  by  Cesar  2:elaya,  April  13;  "Magnesite  Deposits  in 
Venesuela,"  by  8[>ecial  correspondence,  April  20;  and  "Unit  Labor  Costs  in  Brazil," 
April  27. 

An  extensive  article  dealing  with  "The  Panama  Canal,"  by  Alderman  Sir  Bosdin 
T.  lieech,  J.  P.,  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  of 
March.  Besides  a  number  of  illustrations,  this  article  carries  a  folding  map  of  the 
Canal  2ione. 

"Sanitary  Progress  in  Peru"  is  the  leading  article  in  the  March  number  of  Peru 
To-day. 

"  Piura,"  a  deíícriptive  article,  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  February  iasue  of  the 
Inca  Chronicle.  Articles  in  the  March  number  of  this  periodical  are  "  The  Castle 
of  Chapultepec,"  "Scenes  in  the  Vicinity  of  La  Fundición,"  "The  Buins  of  Old 
Huanuoo,"  as  well  as  a  series  of  photographs  of  "  Lima's  Zoo." 

"  Yactors  of  the  problem  of  proper  tolls  to  be  charged  by  Panama  Canal"  and  "  How 
a  Chicago  exporter  to  the  Argentine  can  assure  himself  of  prompt  payment"  are  two 
articles  in  Chi(^agt)  Commerce  of  March  15.  "  Why  and  how  the  Mississippi  Valley 
•hould  work  for  Pan-American  trade  development,"  in  the  April  12  issue  of  the  same 
paper,  is  devoted  principally  to  the  address  made  by  Dean  David  Kinley  at  the  sec- 
ond of  the  foreign  trade  coaferences  held  by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

"  Panama  Canal  tolls — Some  features  of  a  yezed  question  which  are  not  generally 
understood— Problems  of  coastwise  and  transcontinental  traffic,"  appears  in  the  May 
ssue  of  the  American  Exporter. 

The  April  I  number  of  Latin  America,  being  the  Panama  edition,  is  devoted  to  a 
number  of  articles  dealing  with  that  Republic. 

"Effect  of  Panama  Canal  on  trade  and  travel,"  an  article  by  Welding  Ring,  in 
Exporters'  Review  of  March. 

Two  special  articles  in  the  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  March  are  "Panama  Canal 
tolls,"  by  Lewis  Nixon,  and  "Toll  discussion  of  Panama  Canal,"  by  John  Barrett, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  "  Exempt  American  ships  from  Panama 
Canal  tolls"  is  the  title  of  an  editorial  in  the  April  number  of  this  publication. 

"A  Panamanian  holiday,"  a  serial,  bei^ins  in  the  American  Grocer  for  April  3. 

"  Pair  dealing  with  Latin  America,"  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  is  contained  in  Export  American  Industries  of  March. 

"Oreat  opportunity  for  New  England,"  by  John  Barrett,  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter  for  March  21.  The  April  18  issue  contains  "  Banking  facilities  in  Latin 
America." 

*  '  The  waterway  of  wonder,  '  '  by  Thomas  Grant  Springer  and  Fleta  Campbell  Springer, 
and  "The  neighborhood  of  the  world"  (how  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition will  represent  the  best  achievements  of  peace  and  illustrate  the  narrowing  of 
the  world  into  a  united  community),  by  Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff,  appear  in  the  May 
Sunset — the  Pacific  Monthly. 

The  Engineering  News  for  April  18  contains  a  number  of  recent  photographs  showing 
progress  on  the  Panama  Canal.  The  April  25  issue  of  this  periodical  contains  an  article 
on  the  "  Backwater  wave  in  the  Spillway  Channel,  Oatun,  Panama  Canal,"  by  Edward 
C.  Sherman. 
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"Registry  laws  oí  the  Panama  Republic''  is  the  subject  of  a  short  article  in  Ship- 
ping Illustrated  for  April  27. 

"Gastilloa  in  Cuban  Valleys,"  in  the  India  Rubber  World  for  April  1,  by  the 
editor  of  that  publication. 

"A  Tisit  to  the  Cocal/'  by  H.  C.  Henricksen;  ''Suggestions  for  planting  and  cul- 
tivating coconut  groves,"  by  F.  S.  Earle;  ''The  Harvard  experiment  station,"  by 
Robert  M.  Grey;  and  "  The  papaya,"  by  K.  Dahlberg,  are  articles  appearing  in  the 
Cuba  Magazine  for  March.  Some  of  the  articles  in  the  April  issue  are  "Brown  iron 
ores  oí  Camaguey,"  by  Willard  L.  Cumings  and  Benjamin  L.  Miller;  "Pro  Cuban 
pines,"  by  Dr.  Ricardo  Herrera  y  Guiral;  and  Part  I  of  the  "History  oí  Cuba." 

"  Gold  dredging  in  the  Biver  Cozipomirim,  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,"  by  Luiz  Caetano 
Ferraz,  a  [technical  article  in  the  Mining  Journal  for  March  30.  "  Colombian  plati- 
num" and  "The  occurrence,  winning,  and  dressing  oí  monazite  in  Brazil,"  are  pub- 
lished in  the  April  20  issue  of  the  same  paper. 

"  Preliminary  handling  oí  ore  at  El  Tigre,"  by  J.  W.  Malcolmson  and  L.  R.  Budrow, 
a  technical  article  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  of  March  16.  Other  articles  in 
this  periodical  are  as  follows:  "  The  Purísima  Grande  mill,  Pachuca,"  by  E.  Girault 
(Mar.  23);  "Mines  in  northern  Sinaloa,"  "The  ChUean  nitrate  industry,"  and 
"  Smelter  buUding  in  ChUe"  (Apr.  27). 

"  Panama-Paciflc  International  Exposition — 1915,"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
Pan  American  Progress  for  March.  Another  article  in  the  same  issue  is  "Early  his- 
torical review  oí  Mexico,"  by  J.  H.  Reider. 

"Feijoa  sellowiana:  Its  history,  culture,  and  varieties,"  by  F.  W.  Popenoe,  is  an 
extensive  article  in  the  February  number  of  the  Pomona  College  Journal  of  Economic 
Botany. 

"The  soldier  or  the  ballot  in  Brazil,"  by  David  Lambuth,  and  "Panama  Canal 
tolls,"  by  Lewis  Kixon,  are  two  articles  in  the  Independent  of  April  18. 

The  following  articles  dealing  with  the  subject  of  mining  in  Latin  America  are 
published  in  recent  issues  of  the  Mining  and  Engineering  World:  "Slow-speed  mill 
in  Mexican  mining  practice,"  by  J.  B.  Empson,  March  23;  "Extent  oí  mining  titles 
in  Mexico,"  by  D.  A.  Richardson,  March  30;  "Mineral  resources  oí  Honduras,  Cen- 
tral America,"  by  A.  D.  Askin,  April  20;  "The  mines  oí  the  Sonora  Valley,  Sonora, 
Mexico,"  by  Claud  Hafer,  and  "  Sulphur  mines  in  Mexico,"  April  27. 

"Progressive  republic.  Guatemala's  advancement  under  the  progressive  policy  oí 
President  Cabrera,"  in  the  Wasp  for  February  10. 

"The  issue  in  Mexico"  (special  correspondence  of  the  Outlook)  appears  in  the 
May  4  issue  of  that  magazine. 

"  The  Central  American  tour  oí  Secretary  Knox,"  by  W.  W.  Rasor;  "Porto  Bello," 
by  Lilian  £.  Elliott;  "The  German  colony  and  enterprise  in  Guatemala;"  "Fiber 
production  in  Mexico;"  "A  new  section  oí  the  Pan  American  Bailroad;"  and  "The 
new  Scotch  built  dredge  ior  Panama,"  are  the  leading  articles  in  the  Pan  American 
Magazine  for  May. 

"Peru  Bajo  el  Dominio  de  los  Incas,"  by  C.  J.  Ryan,  a  review  of  Sir  Clements 
Markham's  book  "  The  Incas  oí  Peru,"  is  contained  in  El  Sendero  Teosóñco  for  April. 
This  book  was  extensively  reviewed  in  the  February,  1911,  Bulletin  op  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

"  Panama— Personal  impressions  oí  the  work  on  the  canal — I,"  by  J.  Bernard  Walker 
in  the  Scientific  American  for  April  20,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  canal  to 
appear  in  that  publication. 
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A  ^<ho^t  article  on  "The  GolQinbus  memorial  at  Waslünfton/'  by  Robert  H.  Moul- 
ton,  apiM'arn  in  Art  and  Pnnijess  for  May. 

"The  Third  International  Goncress  oí  American  Students  "  i»  given  especial  atten- 
tion by  Paul  (i.  Miller  in  the  March  is'iue  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Student. 


COMMEMOKATIVE  TOWER  OF  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL 

EXPOSITION. 

This  structure  will  he  the  first  one  erected  at  the  San  Francisco  exposition  and  will 
iiftcrwurds  he  {>resented  to  the  city  as  a  permanent  memorial. 

"Panama-California  exposition  at  San  Diego"  and  "Banking  in  Santo  Domingo" 
are  two  topics  dealt  with  in  the  March  issue  of  Dun's  Review.  "The  world-wide 
interest  in  the  Panama  Canal"  is  an  illustrated  article  in  the  same  publication  for 
April. 
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The  Independence  of  Chile.     By  A.  Stuart  M.  Chisholm.    Boston,  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.     1911.    330  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  history  of  the  Chilian  struggle  for  independence  throws  a  clear  light  on  the 
unendurable  tyranny  practiced  by  the  mother  country  in  America.  The  poorest  of 
Spain's  colonies,  the  Kingdom  of  Chile,  was  the  most  oppressed.  The  monopolistic 
policy  whereby  the  King,  the  court,  politicians,  priests,  and  merchants  were  enabled 
to  exploit  the  new-found  countries  for  private  gain,  a  policy  first  suggested  by  Colum- 
bus, incidentally,  was  nowhere  productive  of  more  direful  results.  Mr.  Chisholm's 
book,  despite  a  touch  of  erudition,  is  wholly  fascinating.  He  paints  his  picture  with 
bold  strokes.  The  reader  arrives  at  a  clear  conception  of  conditions,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  during  the  period  of  Spanish  colonial  conquest  and  after. 

Opening  with  a  description  of  the  lamentable  conditions  existent  the  author  rapidly 
sketches  for  us  the  origin  of  those  conditions.  First  the  isolation  of  Chile  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

A  governor  captain  general  of  the  colony,  appointed  in  1700,  occupied  two  years 
in  the  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  his  post.  Later  the  voyage  time  was  reduced  to  one  year. 
Still  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  this  handicap  of  extremely  slow  communication  would 
react  in  many  ways  against  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the  colonists.  But  this 
impediment  was  negligible  when  compared  with  the  difficulties  of  developing  com- 
merce under  the  then  existent  restrictions.  None  could  buy  or  sell  in  the  colonies 
save  under  special  license,  while  foreign  traders  and  non-Catholics  were  absolutely 
forbidden  the  field.  Actually,  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  that  body  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  foreign  possessions,  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  through 
its  own  agents. 

Another  circumstance  which  most  seriously  checked  the  growth  of  the  newly 
settled  countries  was  the  repression  of  all  educational  opportunities,  save  such  as 
would  promote  Spain's  ecclesiastical  system.  No  common  schools  existed,  and  the 
whole  population  might  be  said  to  be  held  in  intellectual  arrest. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  Pope  Alexander  was  a  Spaniard.  Unquestionably  his 
nationality  influenced  him  to  turn  over  the  duty  of  "Christianizing"  the  newly  found 
world  to  Ferdinand.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  disastrous.  Innumerable 
crimes  were  committed  in  the  name  of  the  church.  The  King  was  deified  to  such  a 
degree  that  there  actually  came  into  being  a  doctrine  aptly  called  the  "dogma  of 
the  Royal  Majesty,"  which  made  the  ruler  of  Spain  a  member  of  the  heavenly 
hierarchy.    The  consequences  can  be  readily  imagined. 

Again,  taxes  were  unbelievably  enormous.  A  ream  of  paper,  which  cost  $21.13  in 
Cadiz  was  worth  $113  net  in  Santiago.  The  carriage  was  $61  and  the  rest  duties  of 
various  kinds.  Not  only  did  those  in  power  grind  the  settlers  down  to  penury,  but 
they  also  held  them  in  the  deepest  scorn. 

Mr.  Chisholm  outlines  for  us  the  unspeakable  ignominy  of  the  Spanish  court,  when 
Charles  IV  reigned;  and  the  confusion  subsequent  to  the  Napoleanic  invasion.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  these  events  would  have  an  effect  on  conditions  in  Chile 
and  the  other  Spanish  settlements. 

About  this  period  that  romantic  old  Irishman — ^he  was  53  when  he  "made  good" — 
Am>  rose  Higgins,  appears  on  the  scene.  The  story  of  his  rise  from  the  lowly  estate 
of  stalle  boy  in  Ireland  to  the  lofty  rank  of  viceroy  in  Peru,  is  as  abeorling  as  a  tale  of 
enchantment  to  a  child.  He  gave  to  Chile  her  HI  erator.  His  natural  eon,  Bernardo 
Riquehue — his  mother's  name,  he  did  not  asisume  the  surname  O'Higgins  until  his 
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father*»  di'ath  when  he  inheriUnl  the  eí^tatea — ^l)ecame  the  Chilean  leader  in  the  war  of 
indei>en<ienre.  Want  of  Kpaoe  makes  it  nece8aary  to  omit  a  résumé  of  the  author's 
8tor>'  of  this  war,  hut  no  one  could  have  limned  the  episodes  in  a  more  comprehend- 
ihle  manner  than  Mr.  ChL'holm.  He  make»  the  heroes  wholly  human  to  us.  San 
Martin,  0*Higpinii,  the  Carrera  Brothers,  Cochrane,  Rodriquez,  Rozas,  and  the  rest  all 
cross  the  page^  in  convincing  naturalnosn.  This  latter  may  be  paid  to  have  fathered 
the  Pan  American  Idea,  for  he  pn)jected  the  formation  of  an  International  American 
Con^res«  or  Congress  of  American  Repu])lica  in  1810.  The  purpose  of  this  Congress 
was  "to  reix)gnize  the  indentity,  promote  the  progress,  and  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  the  general  interest  of  the  American  Republics,  thereby  providing  a  unity 
of  pu^p<)^»e  and  a  uniformity  of  development  among  them."  The  very  words  are 
prophetic. 

The  record  of  the  achievement  of  these  men  fills  a  brilliant  page  in  history  of  the 
South  Aineri(nin  struggle  for  li])erty  of  which  all  Chileans  may  well  be  proud. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  }>e  said  that  while  the  author  had  an  inspiring  field  from 
which  to  draw  his  facta,  yet  he  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  disciple  of  Clio. 

A  ]»etter  book  on  the  history  of  the  Independence  of  Chile  does  not  exist. 

Old  Panama  and  CastUla  Del  Oro:  By  Dr.  C.  L.  G.  Anderson,  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  United  States  Army;  late  physician  Isthmian  Canal  Commission;  formerly 
first  lieutenant  and  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  and  major  and  sur- 
geon, United  States  Volunteers;  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association; 
of  the  Medical  Society,  District  of  Columbia;  of  the  Anthropolopcal  Society  of 
Washington,   etc.    Washington,   The   Sudwarth   Co.    1911.    Pnce,  .    559 

pages. 

Panama  !  What  a  momentous  influence  on  all  Western  World  destiny  I  From  the 
time  when  a  setting  sun  each  day  marked  the  ship's  course  for  the  indomitable  Genoese 
sailorman  down  to  the  present,  when  the  same  sun  rises  on  ant-busy  canal  builders, 
aljsorbed  in  the  day'b  task,  the  Isthmub  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  btirring  climax  in 
the  drama  of  the  New  World. 

It  can  )>e  aptly  said  that  Ball>oa  proved  the  necessity  of  the  canal  when  he  dragged 
his  caravela  across  the  Isthmus  to  launch  them  in  the  waters  of  the  "South  Sea," 
From  that  time  the  world's  trade  curr^ts,  alwa}^  seeking  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
have  found  a  check  at  Panama. 

True,  the  lure  of  new-found  gold  in  California  brought  a  railroad  into  being,  a  traffic 
makeshift,  not  the  real  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  compilation  of  all  history  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
Old  Panama.  While  much  matter  that,  strictly  speaking,  might  be  said  to  have  little 
connection  with  the  story  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  included,  yet  the  commendable 
ohje(;t  of  the  author  to  put  us  in  accord  with  the  point  of  view  and  ethetical  standards 
of  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  makes  this  inclusion  necessary. 

A  famous  inventor  holds  that  the  effort  to  increase  personal  wealth  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  all  a<lvance  in  what  we  call  civilization. 

While  not  entirely  acceding  to  this  pragmatic  philosophy,  we  must  admit  that  the 
base  motive  of  money  getting  was  the  direct  cause  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
America. 

The  science  of  historical  research  now  demands  that  we  consider  facts  with  impartial 
exactitude.  Dr.  Anderson  helps  todo  this  by  avoiding  those  extravagances  of  narra- 
tion so  common  in  certain  historical  (?)  volumes.  Much  twaddle  passed  ciurent  during 
the  Conquistador  period. 

Each  "adelantado"  was  his  own  "press  agent"  and  the  glorification  of  his  achieve- 
ment was  only  limited  by  the  length  of  his  vocabulary. 

Granted  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  another-day  civilization  by  present-day  standards, 
yet  it  were  time  that  we  strij)t  from  the  straight  tree  of  history  the  grafted  branches  of 
romance. 
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This  the  author  does,  for  which  we  are  truly  thankful. 

Dr.  Anderson  gives  us  in  the  chapter  entitled  the  ** Search  for  a  Strait,"  a  review  of 
the  many  expeditions  that  crept  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  entrance  of  Hud- 
son  Bay  to  Cabo  Viigenes,  seeldng  indefatigably  for  the  nonexistant. 

WaldseemüUer's  famous  Mappemimdi,  a  work  of  the  highest  authority  of  that 
period,  showed  a  clear  passage  through  the  ''Straits  of  Panama.''  This  map  was  pub- 
lished in  1507.  Later  cartographers,  undoubtedly  following  this  lead,  gave  similar 
passageways  to  what  was  called  the  South  Sea  (the  Pacific.) 

Von  Humboldt  was  directiy  responsible  for  much  misinformation  on  the  existence  of 
a  trans-Central  American  canal.  Three  hundred  years  after  WaldseemttUer's  map 
appeared  this  other  superlative  scientist  reported  the  positive  existence  of  a  canoe 
canal  connecting  the  headwaters  of  the  Atrato  and  San  Miguel  Rivers. 

The  pariah  priest  of  Novita  constructed  this  waterway  in  1788  for  the  convenience 
of  his  Indian  chaiges.  One  J.  L.  Trautwine  surveyed  this  supposed  channel  in  1852 
and  proved  that  it  had  no  real  being  outside  of  the  padre's  imagination  and  the  scien- 
tist's tome. 

Charles  Y  of  Spain  is  erroneously  credited  with  being  the  creator  of  the  canal  con- 
struction idea.  Actually  it  was  his  son  who  ordered  two  Flemish  engineers  to  survey 
a  trans-Isthmian  roui»  and  report  on  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  Phillip  II,  this 
son,  was  inspired  to  his  efforts  by  the  reading  of  the  chronicles  of  New  Spain.  These 
were  the  works  of  the  chaplain  who  accompanied  Cortez,  Francisco  Lopez  Gomara,  the 
father,  or  more  suitably  the  greatpgreatrgrandfather  of  the  plan  to  connect  the  oceans. 

The  Flemish  engineers  reported  against  the  scheme  and  thereafter  to  suggest  that  a 
canal  be  built  was  to  merit  the  death  penalty.  The  church  dictated  this  policy  of  pro- 
hibition, which  was  not  altered  until  1814,  when  the  Spanish  Cortez  decreed  that 
efforts  looking  to  the  possibilities  of  an  interocean  waterway  be  again  inaugurated. 
Nothing  was  done,  however,  and  soon  the  Spanish  colonies  were  forever  lost  to  the 
mother  country. 

Dr.  Anderson  ends  his  volume  with  an  exhaustive  chapter  discussing  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Darien  colony.  Patterson,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  many  fruitiess  expeditions 
which  were  launched  with  such  high  hopes,  forelived  his  time.  His  imagination 
pictured  the  channel  of  the  world's  traffic  i>assing  through  a  British  controlled  canal, 
with  a  flourishing  colony  of  Scots  reaping  an  adjunctive  benefit  from  his  magnificent 
idea.    He  failed  only  because  his  ideas  had  outrun  civilization. 

The  study  of  old  Panama  is  fascinating.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Anderson 
for  the  weighty  work  which  is  not  alone  crowded  with  an  abundance  of  historical 
details,  but  is  also  illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings  selected  with  care  and 
executed  in  a  highly  artistic  manner. 

The  whole  make-up  of  the  tome  is  such  as  will  gladden  the  eye  of  any  book  lover. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  affords  it  an  honored  place  on  the  shelves. 

Adventures  in  Search  of  a  Living  in  Spanish  America.  By  "Vaquero."  London, 
John  Bale,  Sons  à  Danielsson  (Ltd.),  83-91,  Great  Tfitchfield  Street,  Oxford 
Street  W.    1911.    8  shillings,  6  pence. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  adventures  which  befell  an  itinerant  doctor  who  deter- 
mined to  seek  his  fortunes  in  those  countries  where  Spanish  influence  predominates. 
While  the  book  is  but  a  narrative  of  the  many  trivial  circumstances  of  travel  and 
medical  work,  yet  the  setting  of  the  scene  is  so  often  out  of  the  ordinary  that  this 
diary,  as  it  might  be  called,  holds  much  of  interest. 

Latin  America  is  being  seriously  considered  as  a  possible  field  for  practice  by  many 
newly  graduated  physicians.  The  story  of  the  author's  experience  will  serve  as  a 
practical  guide  to  these. 

"Vaquero,"  a  misleading  nom  de  plume  by  the  way,  is  a  rather  keen  obser\'er  and 
pungent  critic  of  all  he  sees.  It  must  be  observed,  nevertheless,  that  his  was  an 
37506— Bull.  6—12 8 
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unctMiventioiial  method  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Enculapius,  and  aleo  be  seems 
to  have  had  more  than  his  fair  share  of  hard  luck. 

A  diapter  on  the  Pulque  Industry  supplies  us  with  a  cxunplete  story  of  the  numu- 
ùuTture  of  this  distinctive  Mexican  drink,  from  the  agave  to  the  cantina. 

The  illustrations  scattered  througjiout  the  pages  are  excellent.  Care  has  been 
exercised  in  the  subjects  chosen,  while  in  the  matter  of  finish,  the  work  of  no  proles* 
nonal  i^otograi^er  can  exceli  these  prints.  In  fact,  ''Vaquero"  eked  out  scanty 
medical  fees  with  photography. 

The  record  of  the  author's  experience  throws  much  li^t  on  the  difficulties  that  con- 
front a  stranger  wishing  to  «iter  the  field  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Latin- 
American  countries. 

Chile  and  Her  People  of  To-Day.    By  Ne\Hn  O.  Winter.    Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
401  pages.    Price  |3. 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  of  a  great  amount  of  infcmnation,  historical,  geograph- 
ical, and  social,  concerning  Chile. 

The  author  follows  the  same  methods  which  diaracterise  his  other  books  an  Latin 
American  countries.  They  are  just  the  tomes  to  take  for  steamer  reading  when  yon 
embark  for  any  of  the  lands  of  wbich  Mr.  Winter  writes. 

A  study  of  this  work  shows  that  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  be  fair,  he  is 
equally  discriminate  in  apportioning  praise  and  blame,  yet  certain  paragraphs  will 
make  rather  bitter  reading  for  our  brothers  in  the  far  south  of  the  continent. 

Chile  and  her  people  are  absolute  unknown  quantities  to  most  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  view  of  future  contingencies  this  volume  is  recommended  to  such  as 
are  unacquainted  with  this  land. 

On  page  16  the  author  mentions  Don  Ambrose  O'Higgins  as  first  President  of  Chile. 
This  is  incorrect.  Don  Bemado  Riquelme,  natural  son  of  Ambrose  Higgins,  the 
Irishman  who  transformed  himself  into  Don  Ambrose  O'Higgins,  viceroy  of  Peru, 
became  first  supreme  director  of  Chile.    Also  Tkm  Arturo  Prat  was  not  a  Briton. 

Boliiia  and  the  Opening  of  the  Panama  Canal;  issued  by  the  consulate  general  of 
Bolivia  in  New  YorlÉ;  for  free  distribution. 

This  pamphlet  contains  direct  information  on  the  resources  of  Bolivia,  the  steps 
being  taken  for  future  development,  the  way  to  get  there,  and  much  other  matt» 
valuable  to  the  prospective  Bolivian  investor  or  settler. 

Its  appearance  proves  that  the  officials  of  the  inland  nation  are  alive  to  what  the 
canal  opening  means  to  their  country. 

The  Pan-American  Union  holds  a  limited  number  of  copies  for  distribution. 

The  Whole  Art  of  Bnbber  Growlng.    By  W.  Wicherly,  F.  R.  H.  S.    Philadelphia, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    London,  The  West  Strand  Publirfung  Co.  (Ltd.).    1911. 

An  excellent  handbook,  containing  154  pages  with  23  illustrations,  full  of  clear, 
concise  directions  as  to  the  selection,  planting,  tapping,  and  exploiting  of  rubber- 
yielding  trees  ''which  lend  themselves  to  successful  alienation  in  countries  and 
climates  other  than  those  to  which  they  are  indigenous."  The  introductory  chapter 
is  devoted  to  a  brief  history  of  the  early  experiments  in  plantation  and  culture  of  the 
several  varieties  of  rubber  trees  imported  from  Brazil  by  Great  Britain  and  sent  to 
her  several  eastern  possessions.  The  experiments  at  Heneratgoda,  Ceylon,  and  at 
Kew,  in  India,  as  well  as  in  the  Malay  States,  proved  successful.  A  giant  Hevea 
Brasiliensis  at  Heneratgoda,  which  is  over  30  years  old,  has  a  girth  of  114  inches  4 
feet  above  the  ground  and  yielded  96^  pounds  of  dry  rubber  in  1910.  Three  chapters 
of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  Hevea  Brasiliensis,  the  beet  methods  of  culture,  prepa- 
ration of  the  clearing,  distance  the  trees  should  be  apart,  tapping,  etc.    The  next 
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three  chapters  treat  of  the  "Manihot  Glaziovii,"  the  variety  which  first  showed 
flower  and  produced  latex  in  the  Middle  East,  and  which  was  introduced  into  the 
experimental  garden  at  Kew,  in  1876,  by  Mr.  Cross,  who  had  obtained  some  60  plants 
and  700  seeds  at  Maracanahu,  Brazil.  Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  ''New 
Manihots/'  the  "Funtumia  Elástica/'  the  cultivation  of  accessory  crops  among  rubber 
trees,  ''Assimilative  and  Secondary  Rubbers,  such  as  Guayule,  Jelutong,  etc."  In 
short,  the  little  volume,  is  filled  with  practical  and  valuable  information  for  those 
interested  in  rubber  growing. 

The  AcEienltaxal  PossibUities  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Report  No.  95.  Issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Soils  and  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  cooperating.)    Issued  March  23,  1912. 

This  pamphlet  of  49  pages,  with  23  illustrations  and  an  inclosed  soil  map  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  embodies  the  report  of  the  expert  conmiittee  detailed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  to  report  upon  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  This  committee,  composed  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  pomologist  in  charge  of 
field  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  Mr.  Hu^  H.  Bennett, 
expert  in  the  soil  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  climate, 
soil,  crops,  and  other  conditions  bearing  upon  the  development  of  agriculture  in  this 
region.  Their  thorough  and  comprehensive  report  is  made  in  two  parts:  Part  I. 
Reconnoissance  Soil  Survey,  being  by  Mr.  Bennett;  and  Part  II.  The  Outlook  for 
Agriculture  in  the  Canal  Zone,  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

Part  I  contains  a  description  of  the  area,  study  of  the  climate,  details  of  the  agri- 
culture, such  as  cultural  methods,  relation  of  soils  to  crops,  manurial  practices  and 
requirements,  crop  rotation,  preparation  and  cultivation  of  land,  introduction  of 
northern  vegetables,  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  stock  raising  and  dairying,  etc., 
study  of  the  soils  of  the  different  sections  of  the  zone,  forests,  etc. 

Part  II,  in  addition  to  a  general  survey  of  present  conditions,  contains  Mr.  Taylor's 
conclusions  as  to  the  future  outlook  for  agriculture  in  the  zone.  Among  the  interesting 
and  instructive  passages  in  his  conclusions  are  the  following: 

Large  farming  oporatioos  are  impraotipable  in  tlie  Canal  Zone  on  accoont  of  the  broken  topography. 
Small  farms,  operated  by  the  proprietors  or  under  a  central  directive  management,  through  which  crop 
rotations  and  handling  could  be  systematised  and  oontrolled,  constitute  the  probable  course  of  best  agri- 
cultural derelopment,  especially  where  valuable  perishable  products  destined  for  shipment  outside  the 
sone  are  ooacemed,suofa  as  dioice  mangos,  avocados,  pineapples, mangosteens,  ohayotes,  and  other  tropical 
fhiits  and  vegetables  which  are  apparently  well  ad^»ted  to  conditions  in  the  sooe. 

The  staple  crops  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  appear  to  be  com,  cassava,  yams  of  several  species,  sugar 
cane,  plantahis,  bananas,  and  upland  rice,  with  a  large  number  of  other  tropical  and  subtropical  crops  of 
lesser  importance  in  the  tone,  including  cocoa,  coffee,  and  rubber. 

The  most  prombing  line  of  attack  upon  the  agricultural  problem  of  the  Canal  Zone  will  apparently  be 
to  develop  a  permanent  mixed  tropical  agriculture  with  a  distinct  horticultural  trend,  in  which  hand  labor 
of  tropical  origin  will  be  the  main  dependence  for  tillage.  In  this  way  the  existing  and  prospective  condi- 
tions  would  favor  the  i»roduotion  of  high-priced  products  requiring  regular  and  frequent  transportation 
servioe,  such  as  win  doubtless  be  available  i»romptly  after  the  opening  of  the  canal  for  use. 

One  important  feature  will  be  the  early  worUng  out  of  a  method  of  mixed  cropping  in  which  soil  main- 
taining and  improving  leguminous  intercrops  can  be  continuously  used  to  replace  the  wild  and  intractable 
native  vegetation  of  the  inesent  shack-farm  agriculture. 

To  effectively  develop  such  a  method  will  require  intelligently  directed  experimental 
work  and  Mr.  Taylor  suggests  the  following  lines  of  work: 

(1)  A  careful  study  of  the  existing  cultivated  types  of  crop  plants  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  adjacent  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with  a  view  to  locating  and  per- 
petuating the  better  strains  of  such  staple  crops  as  have  already  demonstrated  their 
adaptability  to  the  conditions. 

(2)  Systematic  introduction  of  promising  tyi>e8  and  varieties  from  other  tropical 
countries,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  best  and  most  valuable  varieties  and  strains 
that  have  been  developed  under  similar  conditions  elsewhere. 
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(3)  The  adjustment  of  «ome  northern  types  of  v'egetablee  and  other  perifihable  crope 
to  tropical  conditions  by  selection  and  breeding    •    •    «. 

(4^  The  development  of  more  economical,  effective,  and  permanent  methods  of 
farming,  including  contouring,  tillage,  crop  rotation,  and  otlier  points  eesential  to 
the  conservation  of  soil  and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  crops  needed  for  maintaiuing  and 
encouraging  of  dairying  and  the  poultry  industry  and  the- establishment  of  theee 
industries  on  a  stable  and  economic  basis. 

(Õ)  The  production  of  useful  timber  on  lands  not  suitable  or  valuable  for  general 
agriculture,  including  such  trees  as  the  various  species  of  eucalyptus,  teak,  etc. 

To  accomplish  this  experimental  work  Mr.  Taylor  makes  some  practical  and  valuable 
recommendations  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  be  carried  out. 

Pera  of  the  Twentieth  Oentuy.  By  Percv  F.  Martin,  F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York,  Long- 
mana,  Green  à  Co.  Loiúon,  Èdwaro  Arnold.  1911.  348  pages,  with  map  and 
45  illustrations.    Price,  $4.20  net. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  author  deals  with  the  Peru  of  the  present  and  its  future, 
laying  but  little  stress  upon  the  historical  featiues  except  as  they  may  serve  to  explain 
or  elucidate  present  conditions.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Martin's  '*  Foreword, ''  which  he 
states  is  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  respecting  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  volume— 
I  do  not  wlih  any  expeotatkm  to  be  «roiised  whidi  can  not  be  realiied,  And,  therefore,  let  me  at  the  outset 
fndicftte  to  my  renden  wh»t  they  will  not  And  within  theae  pages.  Firstly,  they  will  seek  In  rain  for  any 
leofthy  reference  to  "  And«it  Pern."  Other  writers,  far  more  capable  than  I,  have  dealt  with  this  fasci- 
nating  Butject,  and  the  list  of  worka  upon  the  Land  of  the  Incas  is  so  ample  that  the  market  may  be  con- 
sidered as  sufficiently,  if  not  over,  sappûed.  Secondly,  I  have  carefully  refrained  from  indulging  In  political 
history  for  two  reasons:  (I)  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  the  dear  okl  pessimist,  Voltaire,  that  ««history 
being  little  else  than  a  picture  of  htman  crimes  and  misfortones,"  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  book  which 
is  primarily  intended  to  be  naefnl  to  the  traveler,  the  mendiant,  and  the  financier;  (2)  I  consider  it  little 
Ism  than  ^an  international  impertinence/'  as  Bismarck  designated  the  Monroe  Docbine,  for  foreigners  to 
discuss  and  comment  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  the  countries  in  which  they  may  happen  to  find  them- 
selves either  temporarily  or  permanently  located. 

The  policy  thus  outlined  the  author  adheres  to  throughout  the  24  interesting  chapters 
of  his  book,  in  which  he  deals  in  a  most  thorough  and  complete  manner  with  the  com- 
mercial, industrial,  smd  educational  conditions  of  the  Republic.  Much  of  this  valu- 
able  information  is  of  first  hand,  gathered  and  collated  by  the  author  from  personal 
investigation.  His  impressions  of  the  country  are  thus  summarized  in  his  introduc- 
tion— 

The  Republic  of  Peru  to-day  is  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  development,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
previous  commercial  movements  in  this  part  of  the  world  will  probably  appear  insignificant.  A  recentiy 
Qompleted,  long,  and  interesting  tour  throui^  the  principal  agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  country  convinces  me  that  the  Republic,  now  that  internal  and  external  peace  is  secured, 
ifi  bound  to  advance  to  the  very  front  rank  of  the  Latin  American  States  as  a  productive  and  commercial 
factor. 

Not  akme  is  it  possessed  of  pracUcally  every  kind  of  mineral,  of  vast  agricultural  territories,  and  of  immense 
natural  forests,  but  it  is  endowed  with  a  oUmate  which  is,  generally  speaking,  so  mild  and  equitable  in  most 
of  the  districts  that  human  existence  is  both  exhilarated  and  benefited  by  being  passed  in  it. 

Of  the  immensity  of  Peru's  resources  in  other  directions  there  can  be  no  more  question,  and  day  by  day 
will  doubtless  offer  opportunities  for  their  more  intelligent  and  systematic  devefopment.  Already  some 
135,000,000  (£7,000,000)  of  North  American  capital  has  found  its  way  to  Peru,  while  Briüsh  capital  may 
be  put  conservatively  at  another  £20,000,000.  Of  French  and  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  capital  there 
exists  also  a  considerable  amount:  with  a  hundred  times  as  much  to  follow  when  the  opportunity  arrives. 

Among  the  other  valuable  features  of  the  book  are  three  chapters  which  deal  in  a 
comprehensive  way  with  the  railways  of  Peru  and  their  present  and  future  develop- 
ment; a  chapter  on  the  shipping,  ports,  steamship  lines,  rates  in  force,  further  new 
routes,  etc.;  another  on  mining,  numbers  of  claims,  companies  and  output,  labor 
conditions,  mining  code,  various  minerals  found,  etc.;  three  chapters  on  thé  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  country,  in  which  are  given  details  of  the  sugar  indu8tr>', 
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including  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  processes  of  manufacture,  descriptions  of 
various  factories  in  detail,  prospects  of  the  industry,  etc.,  the  culture  of  cotton,  the 
wool-growing  industry,  cattle  industry,  the  cocoa  plajit,  rice  culture,  raising  of  tobacco, 
wheat,  the  rubber  industry,  and  all  agricultiiral  products  of  the  country  are  clearly 
and  intelligently  discussed.  Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  full  exposition  of  the 
(jovemment,  its  several  departments,  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  leading 
Peruvians,  navy  and  army  strength,  sanitary  organization,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, the  financial  history  and  present  status  of  the  currency,  banking  institutions, 
and  one  most  interesting  chapter  on  the  cost  of  living,  rentals,  wages,  domestics,  etc. 
In  BkoTt,  the  author  has  omitted  nothing  relative  to  the  coimtry  that  any  interested 
person  desiring  to  travel  therein  or  who  contemplates  making  investments  there  would 
likely  wish  to  know. 

In  the  Oulana  Forest;  Studies  of  Nature  in  Relation  to  the  Struggle  for  Life.  Bv 
James  Rodw^tyj  F.  L.  S.,  author  of  **The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,'^* 
etc.  New,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  with  24  illustrations.  Cnicago.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.    1912. 

This  is  a  new  and  enlaiged  edition  of  Mr.  Rodway's  most  instructive  and  interesting 
work  first  published  in  1894.  Four  new  chapters  have  been  added  and  inserted  with- 
out breaking  into  the  charm  and  continuity  of  the  original  version  and  add  consider- 
ably to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  whole.  Two  of  these  chapters— "The  Indian 
Hunter,"  and  "The  Fisherman" — add  much  to  the  human  interest  of  this  fine  study 
of  the  interdépendance  of  plants  and  animals  in  their  struggle  with  the  great  forces  of 
nature  for  their  existence,  for  they  set  out  the  modes  of  life,  customs,  habits,  rearing  of 
the  young,  superstitions,  etc.,  of  the  primitive  children  of  the  forest — the  Indians, 
found  in  the  interior  of  Guiana.  He  shows  the  close  interdependence  of  the  higher 
animal— ^man— who  is  the  product  of  his  peculiar  natural  environment,  with  the  plant 
and  animal  life  of  the  forest  and  stream,  and  the  part  he  plays  in  the  endless  struggle 
for  life.  Of  the  other  two  new  chapters  one  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  entomologist 
since,  as  its  titie  implies— "The  Insects"— it  deals  with  the  many  varieties  of  moths, 
butterflies,  ants,  flies,  bees,  etc.,  foimd  in  such  magnificent  profusion  in  the  Tropics. 
The  fourth  and  last,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  new  version,  deals  with  the 
three  great  laws  of  life,  viz:  (1)  Get  food.  (2)  Protect  yourself.  (3)  Procreate  the 
species.  The  application  of  these  laws  to  all  life  leads  the  author  into  a  most  interest- 
ing discussion  as  to  their  consequences,  and  especially  as  to  their  results  on  the  human 
family,  showing  him  to  be  a  deep  student  of  sociology  as  well  as  a  botanist  and 
biologist. 

The  book  as  a  whole  appeals  to  the  thinker  and  the  lover  of  nature,  whether  he  be 
counted  in  the  ranks  of  technical  botanists  and  zoologists  or  not.  The  work  is  written 
in  such  a  delightfully  simple  and  interesting  style  that  the  few  technical  terms  nec- 
essarily made  use  of  do  not  hinder  the  average  reader  from  a  thorough  and  genuine 
enjoyment  of  this  nature  study.  The  author  in  his  introduction  to  this  new  edition, 
after  a  delighful  disquisition  on  the  charms  and  beauties  of  the  primeval  tropical  forest 
and  its  interesting  denizens,  concludes  by  saying: 

I  do  not  pretend  that  my  views  on  these  and  any  other  subject  are  novel;  they  are  certainly  not  intended 
for  the  technical  botanist  or  zoologist.  Nevertheless  they  are  i^'obably  put  in  a  way  to  be  understood  by 
the  average  reader,  who  does  not  like  to  be  hampered  with  technical  terms.  With  time,  possibly,  I  may  be 
able  to  do  something  for  the  sdentiflc  student,  but  at  present  I  can  only  generalize.  In  the  16  years  since 
I  wrote  tlie  book  my  accumulations  of  facts  have  become  necessarily  greater,  but  there  is  very  little  I  care 
to  delete.  In  fact,  it  was  rather  difficult  to  write  new  matter  that  would  satisfy  my  desire  to  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  original  chapters.  However,  it  has  been  done  in  the  best  manner  possible  at  present . 
The  book  as  it  now  stands  represents  40  years'  study  of  tropical  nature  under  very  great  difficulties. 

When  we  remember  that  the  Tropics  are  really  the  only  regions  on  earth  where  still 
may  be  seen  the  picture  of  life  in  its  very  beginning,  "the  veritable  theater  of  the  origin 
of  species,"  a  word  painting  such  as  Mr.  Rod  way  gives  us  is  worthy  the  study  of  every 
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•tudent  and  lover  of  nature,  and  we  indorae  most  heartily  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  cordial 
commendation  of  the  first  edition: 

Nowtbsbattthloc.  ofeoiiri^toibowiawhAttbeTroplotareUkeistogoandBdetheiiL  Fafling  that, 
tbs  next  ba«t  thing  fti  to  be  penonally  ooodueted  round  that  great  estate  by  a  thorooghly  oompetant  and 
obnrvant  showman.  In  Imagtnatinn,  on  printed  paper.  For  this  parpóse  Mr.  Rodway  is  one  of  the  best 
guldss  I  hava  ever  oome  aeross.  His  book  speaks  for  Itseli;  nevertheiess,  I  will  venture  also  to  speak  fcr 
It  Though  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  a  good  book  Is  sometlmes  all  the  better  for  a  few  passing  words  oí 
friendly  intioduotion.  The  author  of  theae  pretty  and  interesting  essays  is  fortunate  in  superadding  to 
the  eye  that  sees  the  tongue  that  speaks,  well  aided  by  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  Furthermore,  he  has 
the  invaluable  gift  of  ptetuieaquenew.  He  oan  call  up  better  than  almost  anyone  I  know  the  escact  tone 
and  spirit  of  those  solemn  sttaiMss.  those  soggestiTO  glooms,  that  brood  eternally  over  the  mystio  soil  of 
the  tropical  foTMt. 

The  Spanish  Setaemeats  Within  the  Present  Limits  of  the  united  States.    15ia-1561. 
The  Spanish  Settlements  Within  the  Present  Limits  of  the  united  States.    Iloxlda. 

1562-1574. 
By  Woodbury  Lowery.    Each,  octavo,  with  mape,  net  $2.50.    (By  mail,  $2.75.) 

0.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    London.    The  Knickerbocker  Prees.    1911. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  these  2  volumes,  the  first  of  which,  dealing  with  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  early  period,  1513-1561,  was  first  published  in  1901.  The  second 
volume,  dealing  with  the  Florida  setUements  of  both  the  French  and  Spanish,  and 
covering  the  period  of  1562-1574,  was  fint  published  in  1905. 

There  appears  to  be  no  change  in  the  present  edition  from  the  former  ones.  The 
comprehensive  work  accomplished  by  the  author  evidences  his  great  capacity  for 
painstaking  research.  The  earliest  Spanish  authorities,  many  ancient  d(M:umentB 
and  manuscripts,  and  practically  all  of  the  recent  historical  publications  dealing  with 
the  early  Spanish  explorations  in  this  country  have  been  consulted.  In  addition  to 
these,  particularly  in  his  very  full  treatment,  in  the  first  volume,  of  the  tribal  distri- 
bution, modes  of  living,  customs,  etc.,  of  the  American  Indians  at  the  time  of  these 
discoveries,  the  author  has  drawn  on  the  inexhaustible  ethnographic  and  historic 
material  accummulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  In  addition  to  all  the  printed  works 
consulted  the  author  had  access  to  the  valuable  manuscript  collections  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  and  many  very  valuable  private  collections  of  books  and 
other  materials.  In  short,  the  historicid  authenticity  of  the  facts  narrated,  the  syn- 
thetic treatment  of  the  policy  of  Spain  in  her  North  American  possessions,  the  perfectly 
fair  and  unprejudiced  spirit  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  dealt  with,  all  combine  to 
make  this  a  most  viiluable  work  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  early  history  of 
this  country. 

A  Thousand  Miles  in  a  Dnfont;  Being  the  Nairative  of  a  journey  of  investigation 
among  the  Redskin  Indians  of  Central  Brazil.  By  Frederick  C.  Glass,  with 
preface  by  Rev.  J.  Stuart  Holden,  M.  A.,  South  American  Evangeliod  Mission. 
1911. 

This  little  volume  of  85  pages  with  26  illustrations  is  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  journey  of  Mr.  Glass  down  the  Araguaya  River  and  into  the  country  of  the  Carajá 
Indians.  The  author  states  that  this  was  a  preliminary  journey  of  exploration  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  about  these  Indians,  their  number,  location,  and 
their  probable  attitude  toward  any  attempt  to  establish  an  evangelizing  work  among 
them.  The  journey  was  made  in  an  igarité  (a  dugout  canoe),  with  an  old,  half-caste 
Brazilian,  who  was  deaf  as  a  post,  to  serve  as  guide,  a  12-year-old  son  of  this  guide,  and 
0-di-di,  a  young  Carajá  Indian,  as  the  crew.  The  interesting  incidents  which  the 
author  narrates  so  vividly  bring  out  the  characteristics  of  the  primitive  tribes  he  met, 
and  the  following  paragraphs  from  his  concluding  observations  indicate  the  impressions 
gathered  from  his  brief  intercourse  with  them: 

I  can  not  say  that  the  Carajás  are  exactly  hospitable,  nor  would  they  understand  the  significance  of  the 
word,  but  certainly  they  are  kindly  and  sometimes  afTectionately  disposed,  being  quick  to  note  and  appre- 
ciate anything  done  for  their  benefit,  and  especially  when  it  concerns  their  children,  to  whom  they  are 
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remarkably  attached.  On  the  several  occasions  when  I  was  able  to  make  myself  understood,  some  of  the 
more  responsible  Indians  maniiested  an  eager  desire  for  instruction,  and  my  hint  of  a  future  work  among 
them  was  hailed  with  delight  and  promises  of  cooperation. 

These  Indians  are  indeed  very  much  like  children  in  many  ways,  and  apt  to  get  pettish  if  not  humored, 
but  if  they  are  treated  patiently  and  courteously  there  is  nothing  to  fear  at  their  hands,  and  it  is  possible  to 
go  In  and  out  and  to  trust  yourself  alone  among  them  without  incurring  any  risk,  unless  Indeed  they  are 
Influenoed  or  excited  by  some  outside  cause.  Though  they  have  no  religious  faith,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ  will  achieve  a  great  triumph  among  these  people,  who  are  worthy  of  all  that  money, 
toÜ,  tears,  and  prayers  can  do  for  them. 

The  Argentine  Republic.  Development,  facts,  and  trade  features.  By  J.  P.  Santa- 
marina.    New  York,  1912. 

This  litue  volume  of  234  pages  is  one  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States  who  contemplates  entering  the  South  American  export 
field.    The  author  states  in  his  introductory  remarks  that  the — 

Chief  or  ipain  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show,  with  facts  and  figures,  the  wonderfii]  develoinnent  and 
astounding  growth  of  a  oouiftry  that  has  just  celebrated  its  centennial  anniversary  of  real  i>rogress,  and 
its  further  possibilities  for  the  future. 

This  is  somewhat  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  but  little  idea  of  the  real  scope 
and  usefulness  of  the  book.  It  is  full  of  valuable  information  relative  to  opportuni- 
ties offered  in  Argentina  for  the  introduction  of  all  manner  of  manufactured  products, 
giving  details  as  to  the  demand  for  hundreds  of  different  manufactures,  reproducing 
the  salient  features  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  rights  of  aliens,  of  those  governing 
patents,  trade-marks,  main  copyright  provisions,  the  introduction  of  patent  medi- 
cines, etc.  A  list  of  banking  institutions,  an  explanation  of  the  general  credit  system, 
valuable  information  for  the  guidance  of  salesmen,  qualifications  needed  to  sell 
goods  in  South  American  countries,  methods  of  shipping  and  packing,  packing  lists, 
marking,  facilities  offered  United  States  exporters,  statistics  relative  to  importation 
of  farming  machinery,  land  values,  statistics  of  various  indutsries,  average  wages 
paid  to  skilled  labor  of  all  kinds,  are  among  the  many  featiu^s  introduced  and  intelli- 
gently discussed.  Historical  and  geographical  sketches  of  each  of  the  States  which 
collectively  form  the  Republic  of  Argentina,  conmiercial  statistics  as  to  their  prod- 
ucts, imports,  exports,  etc.,  together  with  useful  information  relative  to  shipping, 
steamship  routes,  railways,  telegraphic  facilities,  etc.,  are  all  included  in  the  con- 
tents and  combine  to  make  the  volume  almost  a  complete  guide  and  handbook  for 
manufacturers  and  exporters,  as  well  as  a  valuable  and  reliable  source  of  information 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  this  wonderful  land  of  progress  and  of  promise. 

Chilstophe.  A  tragedy  in  prose  of  imperial  Haiti.  By  WiUiam  Edgar  Easton. 
Illustrated  by  John  McCullough.  Copvrighted  and  all  rights  reserved.  1911. 
Press  Grafton  Publishing  Co.    Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

The  scene  of  this  drama  is  laid  in  Haiti  and  deals  with  the  period  immediately  after 
the  revolutionary  war  of  Toussaint  L^Ouverture.  The  entire  play  covers  the  reign 
of  Christophe  from  1806,  when  he  succeeded  the  murdered  Dessalines  as  emperor, 
to  1818,  when  he,  the  victim  of  another  revolution,  committed  suicide.  The  dramatic 
incidents  are  strongly  portrayed  and  the  historic  characters  well  drawn.  The  author 
dedicates  the  work  to  Booker  Washington,  the  eminent  negro  educator,  whose  work 
in  Alabama  has  done  so  much  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  his  race,  i>artic- 
ularly  along  industrial  lines,  in  the  Southern  States. 
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Title. 


AEonmifA* 


Date. 


1912. 
liar.    4 


Trantmltilnc  copies  of  monthly  bulletin  of  ministry  of  acricol- 
ture  oonlaiiilng  article  on  the  meat  commerce  of  Argentuia. 

Poreiinioommeroeof  Argentina,  1911 ¡  Mar.    6 

(Contract  awarded  for  municipal  waterworks ...do 

Crop  report  tor  northern  Arnntlna  for  January,  1912 !  Mar.    7 

Progress  in  construction  of  the  andercroond  tram  line Mar.    8 


Author. 


R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen- 
flcal,  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 
P.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 
K.  M.  Bartleman.  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 


.Vrgentlne  foreign  commerce  in  1911 Mar.    9j 

Notes  from  Argentina:  Mahuel  Huapl  Ry;  new  French  Steam-    !far.  12  ' 
ship  Co.;  new  steamers  for  the  Joonaon  Line;  artesian  wells; 
real  esUte  sales;  skating-rink  profits;  malte    crop;  stamp  re- 
mittances abroad;  new  Iron  and  steel  company;  installation  '  I 
of  wash  houses;  United  sutes  coal  tor  Argentine  fleet;  wool  j* 
clip:  congestion  at  port  of  Buenos  Aires.  i 

Crops Mar.  19 

Railway  maps Mar.  20 

Fusel  oil Mar.  22 

Maise  crop Mar.  26 

Trade  notes:  New  River  Plate  steamship  line;  new  deep-water  Mar.  2S 
port:  extension  of  port  of  Buenos  Aires;  cotton;  new  steamer  , 
for  the  South  American  service;  estimates  for  State  lines  of  rail- 
ways: reservation  of  land  for  Industries;  messenger  eei vice 
company's  profits;  odd  storage,  etc. 

BBAxn.  I 

News  and  trade  papers Mar.  12  \  Jay  White,  consul*  Samoa. 

Loan  tor  the  city  of  Iquitoe Mar.  29     G.  H.  Pickerdl,  <»nsul,  Para. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Piling 

Foreign  commerce  of  Chile  for  1911 

Trade  and  Industrial  notes:  Oovemment  railways;  freight.. 

Building  notes 

Annual  nation  report 


Mar.    6 

Mar.  15 
Mar.  26 

...do 

Mar.  29  I 


COLOMBIA. 

Customs  coUeetion.^  at  BarranquUla 

Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines  iu  foreign  countries. 
Market<)  for  American  salt  in  foreign  countries 

COSTA  RICA. 

Trade  in  canned-food  products  In  foreign  countries , 


Mar.  11  ; 
Mar.  22  i 
...do 


DOMINICAN  HKPUBUC. 

Sole  of  saAa-mill  and  woodworking  machinery  in  Dominican  Re- 
public. 
Change  In  Dominican  steamer  8er\'icc 


ECUADOR. 

Exports  from  Ecuador  for  the  calendar  yoar  1911 

GUATEMALA. 

Re  representing  Guatemalan  exporters  in  United  States;  kinds 

of  exports. 
Trade  and  transportation  facilities  with  United  States 


1911. 
Nov.  22  I 

I 
1912. 
Apr.    8 

Apr.    9 


Apr.     9 


Apr,     3 
Apr.    4 


Gasoline  lighting  systems '  Apr.  15  | 

HAITI. 

Copy  of  decree  appearing  in  "  Le  Moniteur  " Apr.    5' 


Trade  in  canned-food  products  in  foreign  countries Dec.  20 

1912. 
Rate  oí  exchange Mar.  30 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries I  Apr.  11 

New  stage-coach  line  in  Honduras ' . .  .do 


A.  A.  Wlnslow,  consul,  Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  Bar- 
ranquUla. 

G.  H.  Kemper,  consul.  Car- 
tagena. 


C.  Donaldson,  consul.  Port 
Llmon. 

C.    M.    Hathaway,    consul, 
Puerto  Plata. 
Do. 


H.  R.  Dietrich,  consul  gen- 
eral, Guayaquil. 

Geo.  A.  Buokiin,  consul  gen- 
eral, Guatemala  City. 
Do. 
Do. 


H.  W.  Fumiss,  United  States 
minister,  Port  au  Prince. 

A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Te- 
gucigalpa. 

C.  I.  Dawson,  consul,  Puerto 
Cortes. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  This  does  not  represent  a  completeiist  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America,  but 
merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  Institution. 
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TlUe. 


I>at«. 


MEXICO.  I      1912. 

Motorcycles '  Mar.  18 

Fancy  grocery  trade do 

-  Mar.  23 

Mar.  25 
do 


Ready-made  waterproof  clothing 

Turkey  body  feathers,  no  seUer  there 

Early  vegetables  shipped  through  Nogales^  

No  users  of  box  shooiâ  in  district |...do. 

Motoroycle  lamps Mar.  26 

Booksellers  and  publishers do 

Sale  of  sawmill  and  wood-working  machinery  in  foreign  countries .  L . .  do 

Opening  a  market  for  spraying  machines Mar.  27 

Automobiles  and  automobile  supplies Mar.  28 

Motors,  duties .do 

Annual  report  for  1911 ...do 

No  manuikictures  of  crude  glycerin  in  district ¡  Apr.    1 

Box  shooks  and  cut  up  lumber Apr.    4 


Author. 


A.    J.    Lespinasse,    consul, 
Frontera, 
Do. 
W.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Vera- 

cms. 
A.  V.  Dye,  consul.  Nogales 
Do. 
Do. 
W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 

LuisPotosL 
J.  H.  Johnston  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 
E.  S.  Edwards,  consul,  Aca- 


_pulco. 
W.  W 


Vessels  clearing  for  ports  in  United  States  from  port  of  Tampico,    Apr.  11 

Mexico,  for  March  quarter  of  1912. 
Smnmary  of  exports  ihmi  Port  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  for  quarter  . .  .do 

ending  Mar.  31, 1912. 
Osprey  aigrettes do 

Commercial  use  of  Candelilla  wax .do 

Sale  of  adding  and  calcnlating  machines Apr.  12 

Cotton  growing  and  market  for  cotton  gins do 

Exports  to  the  united  States undated. 


.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Vera- 
cruz. 
A.    3.    Lespinasse,    consul, 
Frontera. 
Do. 

l.  Vve, , 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampk». 
E.    M.    Lawton,    consular 
asent,  Oaxaca. 

Cotton  growing Apr.    8  !  A.  v.  Dye,  consul.  Nogales, 

^ — ,-  ,» — .__* ._,_  ^_.^-^  «x-x-_* .  -*m ._^      .        ..     c.  A.  Miller, consul, Tampico. 

Do. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 

Luis  PotosL 
Do. 
A.  B.  Oarrett,  consul.  Nuevo 

Laredo. 
T.  C.  Hamm,  consul.  Du- 

rango. 
O.  Schmuts,  consol,  Aguas- 

caUentes. 

I  Cornelius     Ferris,     consul, 
Astmcion. 

W.  H.  Robertson,  consul  gen- 
eral. Callao. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


FARAOUÀT. 

Reestablishing  office  showroom  and  export  trade  in  Paraguay. 


Mar.  11 


PEBV. 

Spedflo  reasons  why  more  American  goods  are  not  sold  in  Peru . .   Mar.    8 

Concession  for  bufldlng  the  Ucayatt  Ry Mar.  16 

Peruvian  budget  for  present  fiscal  year Mar.  20 

Additional  mall  steamship  connections  between  Callao  and    Apr.    1  i 
Panama. 

Certificate  for  American  lard Apr.    2 

Peruvian  duties  on  coverings  of  samples do , 

Customs  concession  to  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co '...do 

SALVADOR.  * 

Coffee  crop  conditions  in  Salvador Mar.  14 


Steamship  service  ;  new  steamship 

Exports  from  Salvador  in  1911 

UBUGUAT. 

Organisation  of  Boy  Soouts  in  Uruguay. 

Oapt.  Forteeoue's  visit 

Regulations  of  law  on  glass  bottles 


Electric  light  plants  of  Uruguay 

Regulations  of  Uruguay  inunigration  law.. 
Preset  for  deepening  Port  of  Montevideo.. 

VBNEZXTKLA. 

Department  of  finance  and  public  credit. . . 
Rexioar 


Mar.  16 
Apr.    6  I 


Jan.    10 

Feb.    1 

Mar.    1 

Mar.  20 

...do 

Mar.  25 


Executive  decree  on  absinthe 

Proposed  establishment  of  wireless-telegraph  stations 

Imports  and  exports  of  Venexuela  for  6  months  ended  Dec.  31, 

Commercial  notes 


Mar.  19 
Mar.  20 


...do..... 
Mar.  21 


Mar.  26 
Apr.    6  I 


H.  C.  Clum,  vice  and  deputy 
consul  general,  San  Salva- 
dor. 

Do. 

Do. 


F.  W.  Coding,  consul,  Monte- 
video. 
M.  Grevstad,  United  States 

minister.  Montevideo. 
F.  W.  Ooding,  consul,  Monte- 
video. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


H.  R.  Wririit,  consul,  Puerto 

CabeUo. 
E.  Northoott,  United  States 
minister,  Caracas. 
Do. 
T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 
Do. 

Do. 
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OFFICIAL  MAP  OF  THB  BBPUBIJC. 

Tlie  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  prepare  a  detailed  map  of  the  country.  The  commission  is 
authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  reliable 
topographic,  geodetic,  and  other  information  essential  in  making 
this  map. 

NOBTH  AND  80T7TH  AMERICAN  BANK, 

The  North  &  South  American  Banking  &  Conmiercial  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Buenos  Aires  and  a  branch  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000.  The  object  of  the 
company  is  to  promote  commercial  relations  between  the  two  Re- 
publics. 

BBALTY  TBANSFBB8  IN  BUENOS  AIBES  IN  1911. 

The  realty  transfers  in  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
during  1911  represented  a  surface  area  of  17,746,815  square  meters, 
vahied  at  495,329,093  pesos  national  currency.^ 

CEBEAL  CBOPS  IN  1912. 

Tlie  cereal  crop  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1911-12  is  estimated, 
in  round  numbers,  at  400,000,000  pesos  gold,*  as  compared  with 
226,000,000  posos  gold  in  1910-11.  A  detailed  statement  of  this 
estimate  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Wheat... 
Flaxseed. 

Oats 

MaiM.... 


1910-11 


Petoiçold, 
140,000,000 
40,000,000 
15,000,000 
23,000,000 


1911-12 


PeêOBÇoIi. 

174,000,000 
51,000,000 
25,000,000 

150,000,000 


Nearly  all  of  these  cereals,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are 
grown  in  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  Santa  Fe,  the 
Pampa  Central  territory,  and  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios. 

The  estimated  annual  production  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  in  forestal,  sugar,  horticultural,  and  fruit  products  is 
85,000,000  pesos  gold.  In  the  Andean  Provinces  the  annual  wine 
and  fruit  production  will  amount  to  about  48,000  pesos  gold. 

There  are,  approximately,  600,000  hectares  sown  to  alfalfa.  These 
produce  more  than  500,000  tons  of  alfalfa,  valued  at  50,000,000  pesos 
srold. 


Paper  pjeso»  10.425  United  States  gold. 
834 


3  Gold  i)C6o-«l0.965  United  States  gfAá. 
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CHILXiED-MEAT  INDITSTBT. 

The  value  of  the  seven  large  plants  engaged  here  in  the  chilled- 
meat  industry  is  given  by  the  Industrial  Bulletin  of  Buenos  Aires 
as  83,750,000  francs.  During  the  year  1911  these  establishments 
exported  3,780,980  frozen  wethers  and  3,554,450  frozen  beef  quarters. 

MISCEIiLANEOirS  NOTES. 

A  British  steamer  has  arrived  at  Puerto  MiUtar  with  5,269  tons  of 
coal  from  Newport  News,  Virginia.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
occasion  on  which  coal  from  the  United  States  has  been  received 
for  the  fleet. 

The  indications  are  that  the  wool  clip  this  year  will  surpass  both 
in  quantity  and  quahty  that  of  the  previous  year. 

ABTESIAN  WATER  AT  MAB  DEL  PLATA. 

Recent  borings  at  Mar  del  Plata,  a  fashionable  bathing  and  summer 
resort  a  few  hundred  miles  south  of  Buenos  Aires,  have  penetrated  a 
stratum  of  fine  artesian  water  at  a  depth  of  about  100  meters.  The 
water  rises  to  the  surface  with  considerable  force,  and  the  supply 
appears  to  be  quite  abundant. 

BEAUTIFYING  THE  SHOBE  OF  THE  BIVEB  PLATE. 

The  government  of  the  Province  of  Bunoes  Aires  has  commenced 
work  on  the  plans  for  beautifying  the  shores  of  the  River  Plate  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  federal  capital  between  Olivos  and  El 
Tigre.     The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements  is  over  $3,000,000. 

POBT  AND  HABBOB  IMPBOVEICENTS. 

Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  at  the  port  of  Bahia 
Blanca  estimated  to  cost  $6,000,000.  When  completed,  the  port 
wiD  be  accessible  to  the  largest  ocean-going  liners. 

About  $25,000,000  are  being  invested  in  dock  and  wharf  exten- 
sions at  the  port  of  Buenos  Air^.  The  work  wiD  probably  consume 
five  years  in  building. 

BUENOS  AIRES  UNDEBGBOTJND  TBAMWAT. 

A  report  from  Consul  General  Richard  M.  Bartleman  at  Buenos 
Aires  states  that  work  is  steadily  progressing  on  the  Anglo-Argentine 
Tramway  Co.,  the  new  underground  line  in  Buenos  Aires.  About 
1,000  men  are  employed  on  the  excavations.  Between  the  terminal 
points  there  will  be  11  stations,  all  on  the  same  plan,  with  two  plat- 
forms in  each.  The  terminal  stations  will  be  larger  and  contain 
three  platforms. 
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T&BATIB8  AND  OONVBHTIONS. 

The  Official  Register  of  March  15,  1912,  publishes  the  texts  of  the 
following  treaties  and  conventions  recently  promulgated  by  the  execu- 
tive power:  C!onsular  convention  with  Belgium,  signed  in  La  Paz, 
August  27,  1911;  general  arbitration  treaty  with  Brazil,  signed  in 
Petrópolis,  June  25, 1909;  and  the  conventions,  rules,  and  regulations 
of  the  First  Continental  Postal  C!ongress  of  Montevideo.  A  treaty  of 
peace  with  Colombia,  signed  in  La  Paz  on  March  21,  1912,  has  also 
l>oen  promulgated  by  the  President. 

FRBNCH  XHJTABT  COMMISSION. 

The  Government  of  BoUvia  has  contracted  with  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  a  conmiission  from  the  geographical  army  service  to 
survey  the  frontier  boundaries  between  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  finished  in  two 
years. 

NATIONAL  MBTBOROLOOICAL  SERVICE. 

A  national  meteorological  service  has  been  established  in  Bolivia, 
with  headquarters  at  La  Paz. 

ORURO'S  MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

The  city  of  Oruro  has  obtained  a  loan  of  500,000  bolivianos  *  at 

93  per  cent.     The  proceeds  will  be  used  in  paving  the  streets,  building 

a  hospital,  erecting  a  market,  and  in  supplying  the  city  with  potable 

water. 

BANK  NOTES. 

A  branch  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  at  La  Paz  has  been  established 
at  Coroico  in  the  department  of  Yungas. 

The  National  Bank  of  Bolivia,  with  headquarters  at  La  Paz,  has 
been  in  business  41  years.  It  is  a  bank  of  issue  and  has  8»629,144 
bolivianos  in  circulation.  The  earnings  of  the  bank  are  about  9  per 
cent  per  annum. 

The  Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation,  with  main  offices  at  La  Paz,^  has 
branches  in  Oruro,  Cochabamba,  Potosi,  and  Tarija,  and  proposes 
soon  to  establish  branches  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Beni.  The  gross  earn- 
ings of  this  bank  in  1911  were  433,570  bolivianos. 

EXPORTS  FBOM  NEW  TOBK. 

In  a  note  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from  Sr.  Don  Ml. 
V.  Ballivián,  jr.,  secretary  of  the  Bolivian  legation  at  Washington, 
the  value  of  exports  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  for  the  month  of 
March,  1912,  is  given  as  $92,775.17. 

1  T&e  bolivlano-approximately  10.39  United  States  gold. 
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TO  TBANSPLANT  XTNITED  STATES  TREES. 

Fmit  trees,  ornamental  plants,  vegetable,  grass,  and  cereal  seeds 
to  the  value  of  100,000  bolivianos  have  recently  been  shipped  from 
Rochester,  New  York,  to  Bolivia.  These  plants  and  seeds  are  con- 
signed to  private  persons  for  use  in  Oruro,  Cochabamba,  and  vicinity. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY  AT  LA  PAZ. 

A  school  of  dentistry  has  been  established  at  La  Paz  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Alejandro  Mattia.  The  institution  is  open  to  both 
male  and  female  students.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  every 
branch  of  the  profession. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  MONUMENTS. 

A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  by  Señor  Manuel  Vicente  Balli- 
vián,  director  of  the  international  office  of  statistics  and  geographic 
propaganda,  to  bring  the  archaeological  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco  to  La  Paz. 
Señor  Simon  I.  Patino  has  given  30,000  bolivianos  for  this  purpose. 


IMMIGRATION  IN  1911. 


In  1911  immigrants  to  the  number  of  133,616  came  to  Brazil.     The 
following  table  shows  the  arrival  of  these  immigrants  by  ports: 


Rio  de  Janeiro 72,970 

Santos 53, 067 

Paia 3,735 

Rio  Grande 1,550 


Bahia 902 

Recife 802 

San  Francisco .-.  308 

Other  ports 282 


REVENT7ES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  IN  1911. 

The  revenues  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1911  were  $10,029,960, 
as  compared  with  $9,299,720  in  1910.  The  estimated  revenues  for 
1912  are  $11,600,000. 

RUBBER  CTTLTXTRE  AND  EXPLOITATION. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  Brazil  has  engaged  the  services 
of  two  rubber  experts  from  France.  They  will  study  the  best  methods 
of  cultivating  the  rubber  tree  in  Brazil  and  make  experiments,  with  a 
view  to  adopting  in  that  country  the  processes  which  were  employed 
in  the  rubber  industry  in  Indo-Malasia  and  in  Africa.  It  will  also  be 
the  duty  of  these  experts  to  investigate  the  most  feasible  places 
for  establishing  experimental  stations  for  the  cultivation  of  hevea 
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and  other  rubber  trees  in  the  northern  part  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  the 
most  suitable  location  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ''mangabeira"  and 
other  plants  in  the  less  humid  climates. 

PB0P08SD  NEW  HABBOR. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  new  harbor  in  Brazil  for 
naval  purposes,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000,  ia  reported  to  be  at  present 
before  the  Government,  and  the  Bay  of  Dha  Grande  has  been  sug- 
gested as  the  most  suitable  point.  The  proposal  includes  erection  of 
docks  and  buildings,  but  the  provision  of  defense  and  similar  work 
would  involve  an  additional  expenditure  of  $10,000,000. 

BAILWAT8  IN  1011. 

On  December  31,  1911,  there  were  22,066  kilometers  of  railway  in 
operation  in  Brazil,  as  compared  with  21,370  in  1910.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  were  3,953  kilometers  under  construction,  and  5,046 
kilometers  of  line  for  which  plans  had  been  approved,  making  a 
total  of  31,065  kilometers. 


VAIf  ABAI80  WATEBWOBKS  LOAN. 

The  city  of  Valparaiso  has  authorized  the  potable  water-supply 
company  of  that  port  to  contract  a  loan  of  5,500,000  pesos,  at  6  per 
cent  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  potable  water  supply. 

WHALING  INDTT8TBT  AT  COBBAJL. 

The  whaling  industry  at  Corral,  Chile,  was  prosperous  in  1911. 
Whales  to  the  number  of  189  were  caught  and  40,000  liters  of  oil 
exported. 

PBOPOSBD    BOUTE  OF    A    SOT7THEBN   TBANS-ANDINB  BAILWAT. 

The  proposed  route  of  a  southern  trans-Andine  railway  runs  from 
San  Carlos  de  Bariloche,  Argentine  Republic,  along  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Nahue  Huapi,  crosses  the  Andes  Range  at  Puyehue  pass, 
continues  along  the  shore  of  the  Puyehue  Lake,  and  terminates  at  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  Osomo.  This  railway  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Argentine  Railway  from  Port  San  Antonio,  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche,  which  is  well  advanced  in  construction. 

ABICA  TO  LA  PAZ  BAILWAT. 

The  Arica  to  La  Paz  railway  has  a  length  of  430  kilometers,  of 
which  206  kilometers  are  in  Chile  and  224  in  Bolivia.  There  are 
38  kilometers  of  cogwheel  track,  commencing  at  kilometer  70  from 
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Arica,  on  the  Chilean  side.  The  greatest  elevation  of  the  line  is  4,264 
meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cost  of  the  entire  road  is 
£2,450,000. 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  CONCESSIONS. 

An  appropriation  of  300,000  paper  pesos  *  has  been  made  by  tho 
Chilean  Grovemment  for  the  construction  of  the  Casablanca  railway, 
work  on  which  had  been  temporarily  postponed. 

A  concession,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  has  been  granted 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  meter  gauge  steam  or  electric 
railway  from  Quintero  to  Nogales.  Plans  must  be  submitted  within 
6  months,  construction  work  commenced  within  18  months,  and  the 
entire  line  must  be  completed  within  5  years.  The  concession  is  for 
50  years,  after  which  time  the  railway,  rolling  stock,  and  all  appur- 
tenances revert  to  the  Grovemment  of  Chile. 

The  Toledo  to  Vallenar  railway  is  nearing  completion.  The  total 
length  of  the  line  is  168  kilometers,  54  kilometers  of  which  are  still 
to  be  constructed. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Ciirico  to  Hualane  and  Llico  railway  will 
be  completed  in  September  of  the  present  year. 

The  Anglo-Chilean  Nitrate  &  Railway  Co.  has  been  authorized  to 
construct  a  railway  between  Santa  Ana  and  Coya,  a  distance  of  32 
kilometers. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Longitudinal  Railway  will  be  completed 
by  Jime,  1912,  so  that  one  may  travel  by  rail  from  Santiago  to  Serena, 
about  300  miles  north. 

Jime  12,  1912,  has  been  set  for  opening  the  Longitudinal  Railway 
to  Puerto  Montt,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  inhabitable  portion  of 
Chue. 


NEW  MINISTBB  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Dr.  Carlos  Cuervo  Marquez  has  been  appointed  minister  of  public 
instruction  of  tiie  Republic  of  Colombia  to  succeed  Señor  Marco  Fide 
Suarez,  resigned. 

STATUES  TO  CABO  AND  CUEBVO. 

A  conmiission  has  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  statues  in  Bogota  in  honor  of  Miguel 
Antonio  Caro  and  Rufino  José  Cuervo. 

1  Paper  pa90-$0.216  United  States  gold. 
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BANK  AT  XBDBLLIN. 

Su»j)s  havo  been  taken  to  establish  a  Colombian-German  bank  at 
Medellin,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  capital 
was  subscribed  to  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  promoters. 

ELBCTBIC  INSTALLATION  AT  ZIPAQXTIBA. 

The  large  electric  plant  at  Zipaquira,  which  furnishes  light  and 
power  to  the  town  and  its  salt  mines,  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  some  months.  The  equipment  is  quite  complete,  and  since  the 
installation  of  the  plant  increasetl  business  activity  has  been  noted  at 
Zipaquira  and  vicinity. 

DCPOBTANT  CON8TBUCTION  WOBKS. 

Tlie  department  of  pubUc  works  has  contracted  for  the  drainage 
of  the  Fuquene,  Letrado,  and  other  lakes  and  waters  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Cundinamarca  and  Boyaca. 

A  new  port  has  been  established  at  Xegria,  on  the  San  Juan  River, 
a  day's  journey  from  Istmma. 

A  million-peso  electric-hghting  plant  is  to  be  established  at  Rio 
Xogro. 

DCPBOVBM^NTS  AT  CALAHAB. 

Several  improvements  have  recently  been  opened  to  the  public  at 
Calamar,  among  which  are  an  ice  factory,  an  electric-light  and  power 
plant,  and  an  aqueduct. 

ST7BVBT  OF  CALI  TO  OIBABDOT  BAILWAT. 

The  Pacific  Railway  commenced  early  in  1912  the  mapping  out  and 
survey  of  it«  extension  from  the  city  of  Cali  to  the  port  of  Girardot. 
When  the  preliminary  work  and  survey  are  completed  they  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Colombian  Government  for  fiurther 
action. 


MODBBN  BUILDINOS  IN  PBINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
\v'ith  the  English  Construction  Co.  (Ltd.),  imder  the  terms  of  which  the 
latter  agrees  to  invest  in  the  Republic  £500,000  to  encourage  the 
erection  of  substantial  buildings  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  company  is  to  commence  operations  shortly,  and  the  invest- 
ments will  continue  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Loans  on  buildings  of 
private  persons  are  not  to  exceed  £1,000  each. 
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OB  APE  CTTLTTJBE. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  has 
imported  5,000  grape  cuttings  from  California  to  be  used  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  in  différent  parts  of  the  country.  Certain  regions 
of  Costa  Rica  are  especially  adapted  to  grape  cultiu-e,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  introduction  of  California  grape  cuttings  in  large  quan- 
tities will  greatly  improve  the  vineyards  of  the  RepubUc. 

NEW  GOLD  MINES. 

New  gold  mines  have  been  discovered  at  Turrubares  de  Puriscal 
and  at  Manzanillo  de  Puntarenas.  A  number  of  denouncements  have 
already  been  made  of  the  mines  in  these  districts. 

NEW  POETS. 

The  planters  in  the  rich  fruit-growing  zones  around  Parismina  and 
Vargas  are  urging  the  Government  to  establish  ports  at  these  points 
to  facilitate  the  shipment  of  their  products.  The  Government  is 
giving  careful  consideration  to  this  request. 

BBIDOE  CONSTBTTCnON. 

The  railway  bridge  over  the  Quebradas  de  Las  Lapas  on  the  Pacific 
Railway  has  been  completed. 

A  bridge  31  meters  long  is  to  be  erected  over  the  Naranjo  River,  in 
Miramar,  on  the  road  leading  to  Nicaragua. 


ACTION  OF  FLOEIDA  BANKEES'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Florida  Bankers'  Association  has  taken  steps  to  change  its 
by-laws  so  as  to  permit  Cuban  bankers,  who  so  desire,  to  become 
members  of  the  organization.  The  bankers  of  Cuba  are  now  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  American  Bankers'  Association. 

HONOR  CUBAN  POET. 

The  city  council  of  Havana  has  changed  the  name  of  Bernaza 
Street,  in  the  city  of  Havana,  to  Placido  Street,  in  honor  of  Placido,  the 
Cuban  poet  and  patriot.     The  street  referred  to  is  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  (^uban  metropolis. 
37506— Bull.  6—12 9 
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SHIPMBNTS  OF  RAW   8UOAB  TO    UNITKD    8TATB8  BEFINBBIB8. 

Shipments  of  raw  sugar  to  United  States  refinmes  have  com- 
menced. The  first  shipment,  consisting  of  5,000  bags  from  the  plan- 
tation of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  was  sent  from  Manzanillo  to  Philadel- 
phia April  last. 

DOCK  IMPBOVSXBNTS. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  been  petitionecl  to  establish  a  custom- 
house at  Ix)s  Indios,  on  the  Siquanea  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines.  The 
proposed  customhouse  will  be  located  in  a  rich  fruit-producing  dis- 
trict. 

The  Puerto  Principe  to  Neuvitas  Railway  has  been  authorized  to 
construct  a  wharf  and  warehouses  at  Ensenada  de  Mayabo,  port  of 
Neuvitas. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBHC 


SCHOOL  OF  COMKEBCE. 

A  school  of  commerce  has  been  established  by  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  at  Puerto  Plata.  Its  maintenance  will  be 
provided  for  annually  in  the  budget  to  the  extent  of  $7,200.  The 
course  specified  covers  a  period  of  three  years. 

ATHLBTICS  IN  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS. 

Â  law  has  been  enacted  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  pupUs  of 
State  and  municipal  schools  at  the  athletic  sports  and  games  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  Pupils  are  also  required  to  take  part 
in  school  excursions  of  an  educative  nature. 

TELEPHONE  RTTLES   AND  REGULATIONS. 

An  executive  decree  consisting  of  24  articles,  published  in  the 
''Gaceta  Oficial''  of  March  2,  1912,  prescribes  the  rides  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  conduct  of  the  telephone  business  in  the  RepubUc. 

PROPOSED   ntEIOATION. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  by  a  number  of  planters  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  use  steam  power  in  the  irrigation  of  their 
lands.  This  method  of  irrigation  has  given  excellent  residts  on  the 
Bermudez  plantation,  and  many  planters  are  now  desirous  of  making 
use  of  the  same  system  in  the  irrigation  of  their  lands. 
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PROPOSED   STATUE  TO  FOUNDER  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

A  movement  has  been  started  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  statue  in 
honor  of  Francisco  de  Orellana,  the  famous  Spanish  adventurer  who 
founded  the  city  of  Guayaquil. 

PEDRO  CABBO  COLLEGE  AT  BAHTA. 

The  Pedro  Carbo  College  at  Bahia  de  Caraquez  is  one  of  the  best 
conducted  educational  institutions  in  Elcuador,  and  boasts  of  an 
able  staff  of  professors.  It  has  some  300  students  in  attendance. 
The  public  authorities  are  proud  of  this  school  and  lend  every  aid 
possible  in  improving  it  and  enlarging  its  scope.  The  college  over- 
looks the  sea  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Caraquez. 

COAL  DEPOSITS  IN  LATACUNOA. 

Coal  deposits  have  recently  been  discovered  along  the  margins  of 
the  Pucayam  River  in  the  Parish  of  Sichoes,  canton  of  Latacunga. 
The  most  promising  of  these  mines  have  been  denounced  under  the 
name  of  "La  Victoria^'  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
working  the  deposits. 

EXPORTS  FOB   1911. 

In  a  statement  submitted  by  Herman  R.  Dietrich,  United  States 
consul  general  at  Guayaquil,  covering  the  exports  from  Ikïuador 
for  the  calendar  year  1911,  he  gives  the  value  of  the  total  exports 
for  the  year  in  question  at  $13,558,033.  Among  the  principal  articles 
heading  the  list  of  exports  are  : 

Cocoa  beans $8, 012, 296 

Hate,  straw  (Panama) 1, 404, 501 

Coffee : 1, 119, 658 

Ivory  nute  (tagua) 868, 964 

Rubber 682, 557 

CONSTBTTCTION  OF   SEA  WALL  AT  BAHTA    DE  CABAQTJEZ. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  has  appropriated  10,000 
sucres  ^  toward  the  construction  of  a  sea  wall  at  Bahia  de  Caraquez, 
the  second  maritime  port  of  the  country  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Quito  Railway. 

1  Suore-approxlmatoly  10.49  United  States  gold. 
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QUITO'S  POTABLE   WATER   SUPPLY. 

The  potable  water  and  canalization  board  of  Quito  has  contracted 
for  the  construction  of  an  artificial  lake  in  the  Jerusalem  Canyon  of 
Mount  Pichincha  for  the  purpose  of  storing  water  to  supply  the  city 
of  Quito.     The  amount  of  165,000  sucres  will  be  spent  in  this  work. 

MODIFICATION  OF  TELEOBAPH  TABIFF. 

An  executive  decree  has  been  issued  modifying  the  telegraph  rules 
and  regulations  and  prescribing  a  charge  of  20  centavos  for  the  first 
10  words  of  telegraphic  messages  transmitted  and  10  centavos  for 
each  additional  10  words. 

THE   SOUTHEBK  RAILWAY  BONDS. 

The  department  of  finance  of  the  Government  of  Eîcuador  has  pre- 
pared a  statement  of  the  interest  and  amortization  service  of  the 
Southern  Railway  bonds.  The  6  per  cent  interest  gold  bonds, 
amounting  to  12,282,000  sucres,  redeemable  November  27,  1941; 
preferred  gold  bonds,  2,486,000  sucres,  7  per  cent  interest,  redeem- 
able September  16,  1930;  bonds  of  the  general  series  belonging  to 
the  Southern  Railway,  10,808,000  sucres,  5  per  cent  interest  and  1 
per  cent  amortization,  redeemable  April  11.  1945,  and  bonds  guar- 
anteed by  the  monopoly  on  salt,  2,309,016  sucres,  4  per  cent  interest 
and  4  per  cent  amortization,  redeemable  January  27,  1926. 


SAN  JUAN  SACATEPEQUEZ  LEBEAET. 

The  San  Juan  Sacatepequez  Library  issues  an  interesting  publica- 
tion entitled  '^15  de  Marzo''  (15th  of  March),  which  is  now  in  its 
eighth  year.  The  last  issue  of  tliis  paper  contained  the  message 
of  the  President  of  Guatemala  and  a  number  of  splendid  articles 
on  scientific  and  literary  subjects. 

PRINCIPAL  BANKS. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  banks  of  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala: 

Bank  of  Guatemala,  established  July  15,  1895.  This  bank  has  an  authorized  capital 
of  10,000,000  pesos,*  a  subscribed  and  paid-up  capital  of  2,500,000  pesos,  a  reserve 
fund  of  3,698,032  pesos,  and  a  contingent  fund  of  1,000,000  pesos.  Agencies  are  in 
operation  at  the  principal  commercial  centers  of  the  country. 

»  Veso -approximately  t0.40  United  States  gold. 
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The  American  Bank  of  Guatemala,  established  on  September  2,  1895,  has  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  3,000,000  pesos,  a  reserve  fund  of  1,150,000  pesos,  and  a  contingent 
fund  of  686,108  pesos,  according  to  its  report  of  June  30,  1911. 

In  January,  1912,  the  Intemationcd  Bank  had  a  subscribed  capital  of  2,000,000 
pesos,  a  reserve  fund  of  1,640,000  pesos,  and  a  contingent  fund  of  485,505  pesos. 

All  of  the  foregoing  banks  are  located  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. 

Another  Guatemalan  banking  institution  is  the  Western  Bank 
at  Quezaltenango,  established  August  25,  1881.  On  December  31, 
1911,  this  bank  had  an  authorized  capital  of  2,000,000  pesos,  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  1,650,000  pesos,  à  reserve  fund  of  2,900,000  pesos,  and 
a  contingent  fund  of  3,000,000  pesos. 

MISCELIiANEOTJS  NOTES. 

A  bridge  over  the  Chita  River  at  San  Francisco  Zapotitlan  on  the 
road  to  Mazatenango  has  been  opened  to  public  traffic. 

A  bridge  has  been  built  over  the  Clxisoy  River  at  San  Cristobal 
Verapaz  in  the  Department  of  Quiche. 

Exhibits  of  thrashing  machines  have  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  San  Miguel  and  San  Sebastian. 

PBOOBESS  ON  PAN  AMERICAN  BAIIiWAT. 

Bridges  are  being  constructed  over  the  Batza  and  the  Talpiches 
Rivers,  making  possible  the  laying  of  tracks  for  the  Pan  American 
Railway. 


TO  ESTABLISH  AOBICTJLTTTBAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  order  to  formulate  adequate  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  schools  in  Haiti,  the  department  of  agricidture  of  that 
country  has  appointed  Charles  Dehoux,  an  f^ricidtural  engineer,  to 
visit  the  Bayeux  plantations  and  make  a  detailed  report  on  the 
facilities  for  maintaining  such  a  school  there. 

BOABD  OF  TRADE  OF  HAITI. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
was  held  on  March  17  last  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  board  of 
directors  for  the  year  1912-13.  Mons.  Eugene  de  Lespinasse  was 
chosen  president;  Mons.  Achilles  Barthe,  first  vice  president;  Mons. 
Jules  Laville,  second  vice  president;  and  Mons.  A.  L.  Horelle, 
secretary. 
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STUDENTS   8TX7DTINO  ABROAD. 

Eariy  in  1911  there  were  eighteen  Honduran  students  studying 
abroad  under  the  tlirection  of  the  Government.  Of  this  number, 
eight  were  pursuing  engineering  courses  in  the  Uniteil  States,  receiv- 
ing monthly  allowances  from  their  Government  varying  from  $35  to 
$75.  Seven  students  were  studying  in  Mexico,  one  in  Switzerland, 
one  in  Guatemala,  and  one  in  Salvador. 

RBOXnLATIONS  GOVSBNINO  TBEATMBNT  OF  ORBS. 

A  law  has  been  passed  in  Honduras  proliibiting  the  pollution  of 
streams  through  poisonous  waste  or  materials  resulting  from  the 
treatment  of  ores  by  the  cyanide  or  other  poisonous  methods.  A 
heavy  penalty  is  imposed  upon  violators  of  the  law. 

lONBS  DENOXTKOED  IN   1010-11. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  sixteen  denouncements  of  mines  of 
various  classes  were  made  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  the  area  rep- 
resented by  each  denouncement  varying  from  50  to  1,000  hectares. 
The  majority  of  these  denouncements  were  made  by  foreign  miners 
and  prospectors. 

NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

Among  recent  concessions  granted  by  the  Government  for  the 
establishment  of  new  industries  in  the  Re{)ubUc  are  several  perfumery, 
candle,  and  soap  factories,  to  be  located  at  Tegucigalpa,  La  Ceiba, 
and  at   Puerto  Cortes. 


THE   NEW  MEXICAN  BTTDOET. 

The  Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  passed  the  new  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  which  provides  for  an  increase 
of  $2,870,000  (American  currenc}")  over  the  current  year.  The  total 
is  $55,500,000,  divided  chiefly  as  follows:  Executive,  $129,000;  legis- 
lative, $634,000;  judicial,  $348,000;  foreign  relations,  $1,020,000; 
gobernación,  $7,316,000;  justice,  $824,000;  public  instruction, 
$4,042,000;  fomento,  $2,042,000;  hacienda.  $17,500,000;  war  and 
marine,  $14,900,000. 
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OOLONIZATION  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  the 
Agricultural  &  Stock  Co.  of  the  San  Diego  River  for  the  colonizing  of 
25,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  State  of  Coahuila.  The  land  is  weD 
supplied  with  water  and  will  be  cultivated  by  means  of  irrigation. 

MABITIME   FISHERY   CONCESSION. 

La  Pesca  Co.  has  been  authorized  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
exploit  maritime  products  in  the  zone  between  the  Bay  of  Chipehua, 
State  of  Oaxaca,  and  the  Laguna  de  Zacapulco,  State  of  Chiapas. 
The  concession  is  for  15  years,  and  the  concessionaires  must  invest 
100,000  pesos  in  the  business  during  the  next  two  years. 

FBONTEBA  POET  WORKS. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  dredging  of  the  port  of  Frontera 
by  which  the  Grijalva  River  will  be  connected  with  the  GuU  of 
Mexico.     The  cost  of  the  dredging  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

BALSAS    TO  ZIHUATANEJOS  RAILWAY. 

The  Mexican  Pacific  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  construct  and 
operate  for  a  period  of  99  years  a  railway  from  Balsas  to  the  port  of 
2¿huatanejos,  in  the  State  of  Guerrero.  The  entire  line  must  be  com- 
pleted within  6  years. 

MANUFACTURE   OF  RAILWAY  CARS. 

The  United  States  Trust  Co.  has  obtained  the  Ricardo  Heney  con- 
cession from  the  Mexican  Government  to  manufacture  and  construct 
freight  and  passenger  cars  in  the  Republic.  Operations  on  a  large 
scale  have  been  planned. 

CITY  OF  MEXICO  TO  TOLUCA  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

Construction  work  has  commenced  on  the  electric  raüway  wliich 
will  run  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Toluca.  Cuajimalpa,  near  the 
federal  capital,  was  the  point  selected  for  starting  the  work. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  contracted  with  the  National  Rail- 
ways Co.  of  Mexico  to  construct  a  railway  parallel  to  the  coast  from 
the  Interoceanic  Railway  to  the  San  Luis  to  Tampico  Railway. 
A  railway  is  also  to  be  constructed  from  kilometer  54  on  the  Tampico 
to  Monterrey  Railway  to  Rositas  station  on  the  Monterrey  to  Mata- 
moros Railway,  and  another  line  from  San  Francisco  and  Tamos  to 
the  Hidalgo  Railway.  The  full  text  of  the  contract  covering  the  con- 
struction of  these  lines  is  contained  in  the  GfTicial  Gazette  (Diario 
Oficial)  of  March  18,  1912. 
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NEW  MONETABT  UNIT. 

The  new  monetary  unit  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  is  the  gold 
''córdoba,"  containing  1.672  grams  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine  and 
divided  into  100  equal  parts. 

The  other  gold  coins  under  this  standard  are:  Ten  córdobas,  a  coin 
containing  16.72  grams  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine;  5  córdobas,  containing 
8.36  grams  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine  ;  2^  córdobas,  containing  4.18  grams 
of  gold  nine-tenths  fine. 

The  silver  coins  and  fractional  ciurency  of  the  Republic  are:  The 
córdoba,  containing  25  grams  of  silver  nine-tenths  fine;  the  half  cór- 
doba, containing  12^  grams  of  silver  nine-tentlis  fine;  the  quarter  cór- 
doba, containing  6J  grams  of  silver  nine-tenths  fine;  10  cents,  a  coin 
containing  2}  grams  of  silver  eight-tent  lis  fine;  5  cents,  a  coin  weighing 
5  grams,  of  which  75  parts  will  be  copper  and  25  parts  nickel;  1  cent, 
a  coin  weighing  4  grams,  of  which  95  parts  will  be  copper  and  5  parts 
zinc;  and  the  half  cent,  a  coin  weighing  2^  grams,  95  parts  of  which 
will  be  copper  and  5  parts  zinc. 


TBBASTJBY  STATEMBNT  FOB   1011. 

A  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1911  was 
bsued  on  April  10,  1912,  by  Señor  Don  Isidoro  Hazera,  director  gen- 
eral of  statistics  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  budget  estimated  the  receipts  for  the  year  at  $3,474,999.92. 
The  amount  actually  collected  was  $3,366,470.15.  The  estimate  of 
expenditures  was  $3,600,000.  The  actual  expenditures  were 
$3,359,588.37.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  were  $108,529.77 
and  the  expenditures  $240,411.63  below  the  estimates. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  has  invested  in  the  United  States  on  mort- 
gages funds  to  the  amount  of  $6,300,000,  and  in  addition  has  on 
deposit  in  New  York  banks  $19,314.93. 

Diu'ing  the  year  two  temporary  loans  were  contracted  with  banks 
in  the  city  of  Panama  at  7  per  cent,  the  first  for  $250,000  and  the  second 
for  $51,000.  The  first  of  these  loans  was  paid  oflF,  and  only  the 
second,  for  $51,000,  remained  due  on  December  31,  1911. 

Government  receipts  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  as  follows: 
1907,  $2,439,301.68;  1908,  $2,519,148.30;  1909,  $2,846,296.52;  1910, 
$3,370,510.91;  1911,  $3,366,470. 
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RECEIPTS    FOR    1911. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1911  were  as  follows: 

Import  duties,  15  per  cent $1. 002, 805.  81 

Liquors 564, 166.  49 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes 218, 893.  89 

Matehes 17, 062.  29 

Coffee  tax 25, 239.  25 

Opium  tax 5, 250. 00 

Salt  tax 25, 415. 04 

Steamship  companies 11, 587. 50 

("attle  import  tax 650. 00 

Export  tax 47, 121. 38 

Bank  tax 4, 175. 00 

Consular  duties 169, 766.  67 

Liquor-production  tax 50, 816.  88 

Retail  hquor  licenses 161, 376. 70 

Slaughter  tax 124, 924.  93 

Mining  tax 8, 145. 00 

Patents  and  trade-marks 937. 50 

Stamped  paper  and  stamps 72, 752.  67 

R^istxation  tax 14, 462. 50 

Real  estate  tax 101, 099. 37 

Ix)tteries 122, 800. 00 

Pearl  fisheries '. . .  2, 344.  64 

Rents  for  national  property 30, 517.  94 

Lighthouses 9, 628. 09 

Post  offices 73, 775.  62 

Postal  packages,  duties 18, 109. 24 

Telegraphs 13, 220. 36 

Market  and  wharves 41, 025. 18 

Cemetery  tax 3, 477. 59 

Public  lands 25, 346. 97 

Interest 335, 505. 37 

Miscellaneous 64, 070.  28 

Total 3, 366, 470. 15 

On  February  26.  1913,  the  Government  of  Panama  will  receive  the  first  annual  pay- 
ment of  $250,000  American  gold,  which,  under  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  is  to 
be  paid  every  year  on  account  of  the  construction  óí  the  Panama  Canal. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR    1911. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  191 1  were  on  account  of  the  following 

departments: 

Government $1, 087, 258. 88 

Foreign  relations 240, 897. 87 

Treasury 438, 309. 39 

Public  instruction 684, 743. 63 

Fomento 908, 378. 60 

Total 3,359, 588. 37 


NEW  DIBECTOBS,  BANK  OF  THE  BEPUBLIC, 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  has  appointed  Dr. 
Luis  A.  Riart  and  Señor  Alfred  Recalde  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  to  succeed  Dr.  Marcial  Sosa  Escalada,  and  Señor  José 
Salvador  Herreros. 
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ílJÕO  THE   PAN   AMERICAN    UNION. 

IHDBPBNDBHT  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 

A  company  liaR  been  formed  at  Asuncion  which  will  publish  an 
independent  daily  newspaper  under  the  title  of  "El  Imparcial."  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  tliis  periodical  not  to  enter  the 
)K>litical  field  but  to  make  the  paper  an  organ  for  foreigners  residing 
in  the  countrj'. 

OTTLTIVATION  OF  OLBAOINOTTS  PLANTS. 

Among  the  many  oleaginous  plants  which  are  indigenous  to  the 
country,  or  have  been  introduced  into  and  succ^sfully  cultivated  in 
Paraguay,  the  mani  or  peanut  plant  is  very  prominent.  There  are 
about  seven  varieties  of  this  useful  food  plant  now  being  grown 
here,  among  them  being  the  large  and  small  red  and  black 
peanut. 


BOUNDABT   STATUS   DEFINBD. 

In  a  courtet)U8  communication  from  Señor  Don  Feilerico  A.  Pezet, 
tlie  Peruvian  minister  at  Washington,  the  Bulletin  is  informed  that  a 
])rotocol  was  signed  at  I^  Paz  whereby  the  special  commissions 
appointed  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  between  Peru  and  BoUvia 
were  empowered  to  establish  the  confines  between  the  Rivers  Heath 
and  Naverija.  As  the  commissions  liave  agreed  upon  the  entire  line 
of  the  said  boundary,  the  frontier  question  between  Peru  and  Bohvia 
Is  lia]>pily  settled  for  all  time.  Tliis  is  but  another  instance  of  the 
])olicy  of  international  ]>eace  and  good  will  cherished  by  that  nation. 

DECISION  OF  THE  HAOX7E. 

As  another  convhicing  indication  of  the  poUcy  of  peace  and  good 
wiU  fostered  by  the  Republic  of  Peru,  comes  the  statement  from  the 
distinguished  minister  of  that  countrj'  at  Wasliington  to  the  eflFect 
that  the  tribunal  of  The  Hague,  to  whom  the  long  standing  claim  of 
the  brothers  Canevaro  against  liis  Government  was  submitted,  has 
rendered  its  award,  which  is  entirely  favorable  to  the  Grovemment 
of  Peru. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE   NATIONAL  LEBBABT. 

The  new  director  of  the  National  Library  at  Lima,  Peru,  is  Sefior 
Manuel  Gronzales  Prada,  a  distinguished  Peru\nan  scholar  and  writer. 
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LIMA'S  BOARD  OF  TRADE   OFFICIALS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  administrative  council  of  the  board  of 
trade  of  Ldma  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Señor  Pedro  D. 
Gallagher,  president;  Señor  Pablo  La  Rosa,  vice  president;  and  Señor 
Miguel  G.  Delgado,  treasurer. 

FIBE   AT  MOLLBNDO. 

The  port  of  Moliendo  experienced  on  April  2  a  serious  conflagration, 
which  destroyed  the  post  office,  the  State  telegraph  office,  the  news- 
paper office  of  El  Puerto,  two  hotels,  many  shops  and  residences, 
and  other  important  buildings,  the  estimated  loss  being  about 
$500,000.     The  customhouse  was  not  injured. 

AREQUIPA  ELECTRIC  TRAKWAT. 

Plans  and  specifications  of  the  Arequipa  electric  tramway  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Government  of  Peru  and  the  construction  of  the  line 
will  be  pushed  forward  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  Char- 
cani  power  plant,  from  which  electric  current  will  be  supplied  for  the 
operation  of  the  tramway,  is  to  be  enlarged. 

ICA  TO  MOLINOS  RAILWAY. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  a  75  centimeter  gauge  railway  from 
lea  to  Los  Molinos  have  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  concessionaire  Itas  employed  an  able  corps  of  engineers  and  the 
work  of  constructing  the  line  will  be  commenced  at  once. 


IMPROVED   STEAMSHIP   SERVICE. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  steamship  Jiquilisco,  a  new  1,000-ton 
vessel  with  a  speed  of  lOi  knots,  the  Salvador  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.) 
has  now  three  ships  on  its  service  between  Central  American  ports 
and  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico.  The  AcajuÛa  and  the  Salvador  are  the 
other  two  vessels  on  this  particular  line. 

TELEPHONE  RXTLES  AND   REaXTLATIONS. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  issued  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  telephones  in  the  Republic,  and  authorizes 
private  parties  who  comply  with  these  rules  to  use  the  national 
telephones  of  the  Republic.  The  full  text  of  the  decree,  consisting 
of  67  articles,  is  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  San  Salvador 
of  April  2,  1912. 
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PT7BLIC  CONSTBUCnON  IN   1011. 

Tlie  (lopartment  of  public  works  authorized  in  1911  disbursements 
on  63  (iifforont  public  works  to  a  total  of  463,792.52  pesos.*  The 
largest  sum  expended  on  any  one  building  was  59,058.61  ]>esos  for 
the  national  palace  at  San  Salvador. 

TEBBITOBIAIi  AND  AOBICULTUBAL  BANK. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  has  authorized  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  contract  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Territorial  ami  .Vgricultural  Bank  >\ith  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
õ,000,()0()  gold  pesos.  The  object  of  the  Government  in  establishing 
this  bank  is  to  promote  agriculture  by  lending  money  to  farmers 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  per  annum. 


ANNUAL  MESSAQE   OF  PBESIDENT   BATLUS. 

President  Batlle  Ordonez  delivered  the  first  annual  message  of  Ids 
present  term  at  the  opening  of  the  second  period  of  the  ordinary 
sessions  of  the  twenty-fourth  legislature,  on  February  15,  1912. 
It  is  an  interesting  document  summarizing  the  Government's  work 
during  the  year  1911,  and  recording  the  rapid  progress  of  the  country 
under  the  present  administration.  The  message  carefully  details 
the  work  of  each  executive  department. 

Under  the  department  of  the  interior,  report  ia  made  upon  the  improvements  of 
the  police  service  in  the  capital  and  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Republic; 
upon  municipal  afiEairs  and  public  works,  public  charities  and  hospitals;  hygiene 
and  sanitation;  protection  of  minors,  for  which  purpose  a  board  has  been  organized 
and  the  erection  of  a  building  provided  for;  creation  of  a  bureau  of  labor,  with  an  em- 
ployment section  which,  in  1911,  found  employment  for  1,140  persons.  Under  this 
chapter  the  following  statistics  are  given  of  the  movement  of  population  in  1911,  as 
compared  with  that  of  1910:  Births,  37,678  in  1911,  and  36,927  in  1910;  deaths,  17,567 
in  1911,  and  16,575  in  1910;  marriages,  7,158  in  1911,  and  6,818  in  1910. 

In  the  chapter  relating  to  foreign  affairs  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  international 
relations  are  universally  cordial,  and  that  the  Government,  in  order  to  strengthen  its 
friendship  with  the  other  American  Republics,  proposes  to  establish  legations  in 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  £)cuador,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  Uruguay,  according  to  the 
message,  was  represented  at  the  following  international  meetings:  Fifth  Milk  Congress 
at  Stockholm;  Trade-Mark  Congress  at  Washington;  Sanitary  Conference  at  Paris; 
Congress  on  Deaf-and-Dumb  Education  at  Rome;  Music  Congress  at  London;  Dry 
Fanning  Congress  at  Colorado;  American  Sanitary  Conference  at  Santiago  de  Chile j 
Irrigation  Congress  in  the  United  States;  meeting  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Statistics  at  The  Hague;  and  Fisheries  Congress  of  Rome.    The  representatives  of  the 

1  Peso-approxlmatoly  10.40  United  States  gold. 
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Republic  at  the  Permanent  Hague  Court  are  now  Dr.  Juan  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin 
and  Dr.  Joeé  P.  Massera.  Mention  is  made  of  the  boimdary  commission  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  frontier  with  Brazil  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1909;  also  of  negotia- 
tions with  that  Government  concerning  the  San  Miguel  Creek,  and  the  connection 
of  railways  at  the  boundary  line.  Proposed  extradition  treaties  are  under  considera- 
tion with  Brazil,  Switzerland,  France,  Portugal,  and  Belgium;  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Italy,  and  other  general  treaties  with  neighboring  countrieeT.  The  revenues  from 
consular  fees  in  1911  are  estimated  at  about  $500,000,*  as  against  $451,672.40  in  1910. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  message  is  that  relating 
to  the  department  of  finance,  revealing  an  economic  and  financial 
situation  of  the  country  that  is  very  favorable.  The  administration 
has  shown  no  halt  in  the  march  of  general  activity  and  prosperity, 
notwithstanding  some  intermittent  drawbacks  in  rural  production. 
The  production  of  1911  was  above  the  average,  and  the  current 
year  gives  a  promising  outlook  for  the  cattle  and  agricultural  in- 
dustries; also  for  increased  commercial  activity.  The  financial 
administration  was  marked  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  new  issue 
of  public  debts  and  no  new  taxes  created  during  the  year.  A  new 
experiment  was  tried  successfully,  that  of  discounting  treasury  bills 
to  the  amount  of  $1,865,000,  Uruguayan  currency,  as  an  advance  to 
meet  the  expenditures  for  establishing  agricultural  stations,  modeled 
after  American  plans. 

The  final  balance  of  the  financial  year  1910-11  showed  a  surplus  of  $436,294,  Uru- 
guayan currency,  slightly  more  than  what  was  anticipated.  Of  this  surplus  $400,000 
were  spent  in  public  works.  With  regard  to  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  statement  of  the 
State  accountant  shows  an  estimated  surplus  of  about  $1,539,427,  dependent  upon  the 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  remaining  months  of  the  year.  The  customs  reve- 
nues during  the  first  six  months  of  the  same  fiscal  year  (July-December,  1911) 
amounted  to  $7,678,036.63,  an  increase  of  $459,559.94  over  the  year  previous.  It  is 
estimated  that  for  the  whole  year  the  customs  revenues  will  exceed  $15,000,000  without 
increasing  or  changing  any  schedule  in  the  tariff.  The  direct  taxes  (real  estate,  inhw- 
itance,  stamps,  etc.)  and  the  internal  taxes  (tobacco,  sugar,  alcohol,  imported  and 
domestic  liquors,  matches,  and  beer)  also  show  a  steady  and  substantial  increase. 

The  net  total  of  the  public  debt  on  December  31, 1911,  was  $131,857,540,  a  decrease 
of  $2,371,335  during  the  year,  representing  the  amount  redeemed  in  the  usual  course. 
The  particular  divisions  of  the  customs  revenue  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  foreign 
loans  and  of  the  railway  guarantees  showed  substantial  surpluses,  and  the  average 
quotation  of  Uruguayan  bonds  was  higher.  These  facts,  the  message  remarks,  indicate 
the  economic  and  financial  strength  of  the  country  and  also  the  vigorous  financial 
administration  reflected  in  the  high  credit  it  enjoys. 

The  President  next  outhned  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
railroad  construction  during  the  year  passed  and  later  quoted  statis- 
tics to  show  the  steady  development  which  the  nation  enjoyed  in  this 
sphere  of  activity.  He  then  took  up  for  consideration  the  Bank  of 
theRepubUc.  This  institution  was  reorganized  by  law  of  July  17, 1911, 
and  constituted  as  a  Government  bank.  Its  capital  was  increased 
to  $9,247,650.96,  Uruguayan  currency.  Such  was  the  impetus  given 
by  this  reform  that  the  net  earnings  for  that  year  exceeded  that 
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of  any  year  since  its  establishment.  Its  profits  for  1911  totaled 
nearly  S1,5()(),(K)0.  The  following  average  monthly  statement  for 
1911  and  1910  was  then  quoted  for  comparative  puri>oses: 

19U        I        1910 


ürugvm§au 
cuneneg, 

CttpiUl 8,001,987 

CMhonhand ]6,]02,123 

BankDotnindmiliitkm 20,083,299 

D«poalti 16,110,959 

Discounts  and  loun^ 15,566,394 


Uruguaia}» 


7,531,181 
21,826,008 
17,165,123 
17,833,223 
26,507,094 


The  measage  next  discuasee  the  oiganization  oí  the  board  of  directr«8  of  the  State 
insurance  bank,  a  new  institution  created  by  law  of  December  27  last,  and  expected 
to  begin  operations  soon. 

The  electric  plant  of  Montevideo,  a  Government  corporation  under  the  department 
of  finance,  also  showed  remarkable  progress  during  1910-11,  closing  the  year  with  a 
capiul  of  $2,986,757.91  and  net  profits  of  $556,566.26.  The  executive  has  submitted 
to  the  chambers  a  bill  placing  the  electric  light  and  power  of  the  Republic  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Government  through  the  electric  plant  of  Montevideo. 

Referring  to  the  port  of  Montevideo,  the  message  reports  upon  \'arious  improvements 
proposed  or  contracted  for  to  promote  efficient  service  at  the  port .  The  revenues  from 
wharf  dues,  sanitary  fees,  etc.,  in  1911  amounted  to  $123,887.78.  The  movement  at 
the  port  during  the  .same  year  was  4,094  incoming  steamers  of  9,064,515  tonnage  and 
1,146  sailing  ships  of  248,629  tonnage;  clearances,  4,074  steamers  with  9,004,200  tons 
and  1,132  sailing  veseels  with  226,730  tons. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  indications  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  were  the  substantial  increases  in  the  foreign  commerce  for  the 
year  1911.  The  total  imports  and  exports  as  given  in  the  message 
were  $90,389,569,  Uruguayan  currency.  This  amount  represents  an 
increase  of  $5,538,369  over  the  previous  year.  The  imports  for  1911 
amounted  to  $45,852,996  and  the  exports  to  $44,536,573. 

Public  pnstniction  has  continued  to  receive  the  preferential  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  has  shown  a  remarkable  advance  in  1911 .  There  were  opened  during  the 
year  141  new  public  schools,  making  a  total  of  934,  against  793  in  1910.  Out  of  82,441 
pupils  enrolled  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  61,932,  the  figures  showing  an 
increase,  respectively,  of  7,724  and  7,820  over  1910.  The  night  schools  for  adults 
showed  an  increase  of  1,505.  Secondary  and  university  instruction  have  also  been 
the  subject  of  preferential  attention  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  Eighteen  new 
high  schools  are  proposed  for  the  various  departments  of  the  Republic,  and  every 
fakculty  of  the  University  of  Montevideo  is  now  located  in  new  and  adequate  buildings. 
The  salaries  of  primary,  secondary,  and  university  teachers  have  been  substantially 
increased.  Physical  culture  has  been  introduced  in  all  the  schools  on  a  basis  similar 
to  that  in  vogue  at  American  colleges.  The  Uruguayan  Government  has  under  its 
direction  several  lady  teachers  who  are  pursuing  special  studies  at  Cornell  University. 
The  inspector  of  schools,  Dr.  Alfredo  Samonati,  is  traveling  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  beet  industrial 
schools. 

There  is  also  at  present  in  the  United  States  a  special  commission  of  agricultural 
engineers  studying  the  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  live-stock  industries  of  the  country. 

The  department  of  industries  has  rendered  during  the  year  very  valuable  services 
to  the  country,  devoting  its  undivided  attention  to  the  promotion  of  industries,  agri- 
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culture,  cattle  raisiug,  and  mining.  The  department  was  eflSciently  reoiganized  and 
several  innovations  were  introduced,  such  as  the  creation  of  agricultural  stations,  a 
school  of  agronomy,  and  an  institute  of  fisheries,  for  the  oiganization  of  which  the 
services  of  an  American  expert  have  been  engaged.  Other  important  reforms  con- 
templated are  the  establishment  of  a  packing  house  similar  to  the  Chicago  plants,  a 
bureau  of  geological  survey,  an  institute  of  industrial  chenûstry,  and  a  bureau  of 
propaganda  and  information.  The  executive  has  also  initiated  a  series  of  reforms 
for  the  promotion  of  immigration  and  colonization.  A  system  of  agricultural  defense 
has  been  established,  with  one  central  and  several  district  and  departmental  commis- 
sions, to  study  the  advanced  methods  of  preventing  and  controlling  agencies  damaging 
to  plant  life. 

For  the  protection  of  the  live-stock  industry  the  chief  wealth  of  Uruguay,  rigid 
measures  have  been  enforced  against  diseases,  and  a  most  stringent  inspection  is  main- 
tained over  all  products  for  export  and  local  consumption. 

The  executive  directs  attention  to  the  inducements  offered  to  companies  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef,  preserved  meats,  canned  beef  and  sheep 
tongues,  corned  beef,  animal  fertilizers,  etc.,  for  which  there  is  in  the  country  abundant 
and  excellent  raw  material. 

The  postal  revenues  yielded  a  surplus  of  $130,867.65,  an  iûcrease  of  160,031.18  over 
1910.  The  postal  movement  in  1911  amounted  to  106,286,323  pieces  of  mail  matter,  as 
follows:  Incoming  mail  from  interior  points,  42,630,719:  from  abroad,  15,918,429; 
outgoing biail  to  domestic  points,  40,409,433;  to  foreign  points,  7,327,742.  There  were 
transmitted  359,325  tel^rams  and  395,099  were  received.  The  parcel-post  division 
conducted  an  active  business,  having  received  18,527  pieces  from  domestic  points  and 
37,336  pieces  from  abroad.  It  dispatched  4,255  pieces.  During  the  year  348  trade 
marks  and  43  patents  were  issued  by  the  biureau  of  patents. 

Under  the  head  of  department  of  public  works,  a  report  is  included  on  the  Monte- 
video port  works,  as  well  as  on  several  other  major  improvements  now  in  process  of 
construction.  The  main  portion  of  the  port  work  under  contract  of  January  18, 1909, 
was  completed  in  March,  1911,  as  was  also  the  sanitation  works  at  that  point.  The 
superstructure  work  was  commenced  during  the  second  half  of  1911 .  About  $20,000,000 
Uruguayan  currency  is  being  expended  in  this  ambitious  project. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  railroad  construction,  the  message  states  that  the  present 
total  length  of  railway  lines  of  imiform  gauge  (1.44  meters)  is  2,454  kilometers  (1,534 
miles).  Of  this  total,  1,648  kilometers  (1,030  miles)  are  under  State  guaranty,  and 
805  kilometers  (503  miles)  without  guaranty.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen  kilo- 
meters (136  miles)  of  new  line  under  guaranty  have  been  opened  to  the  public  during 
the  year.  The  transportation  of  freight  amounted  to  1,571,335  tons,  an  increase  of 
6.58  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  lines  during  the  year  were 
$5,829,715;  the  operating  expenses  $3,309,443,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $2,520,272. 


VENEZUELA 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  keeps  a  strict  account  of  the 
attendance  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  of  Venezuela  where  in- 
struction is  compulsory.  Postals  with  return  cards  are  sent  by 
teachers  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  absent  pupils  and  excuses  are 
submitted  in  writing.  The  law  imposes  a  fine  on  the  parents  or 
guardians  responsible  for  excessive  absences  without  sufficient  excuse. 
This  system  has  tended  to  keep  the  attendance  up  to  a  high  standard. 
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ADOPT  DTTPLBX  TELBGBAPH  SYSTEM. 

The  duplex  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  Goverrmient  of  Vene- 
zuela on  its  telegraph  lines.  This  change  not  only  increases  the 
rapidity  ^-ith  which  messages  can  be  transmitted  but  is  also  more 
satisfactory'  and  economical. 

WntELBSS-TELBGBAPH   STATIONS. 

in  order  to  facilitate  telegraphic  communication  abroad  and 
through  the  interior  of  the  RepubUc,  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
has  decideil  to  establish  wireless  telegraph  stations  at  La  Guaira, 
Puerto  Cabello,  Maracaibo,  and  Cumana.  The  amount  necessary  to 
install  and  maintain  these  stations  will  be  included  in  the  annual 
budgets,  commencing  with  that  for  1912-13. 

TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGBAPH  CONSTRUCTION  IN  MIRANDA. 

A  telephone  line  28  kilometers  long  is  being  constructed  by  the 
Federal  Government  between  Ocumare  del  Tuy  and  La  Democracia 
in  the  Lander  district  of  the  State  of  Miranda.  The  Government  has 
also  ordered  the  laying  of  a  new  cable  between  Port  Miranda  on  the 
Apure  River  and  San  Fernando,  at  which  point  communication  is 
possible  with  the  Federal  Telegraph  system  which  communicates  with 
Caracas. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF   SUGAR  REFINERIES. 

A  Government  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  establishment 
of  modem  sugar  refineries  in  the  State  of  Merida.  The  concessionaire 
is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  a  period  of  15  years,  and 
is  given  free  use  of  the  rivers  of  the  State  of  Merida,  of  Lake  Maracaibo 
and  the  coasts  adjacent  thereto,  for  steamers  or  vessels  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  sugar  cane  or  the  products  of  the  sugar 
refineries. 

The  concessionaire  agrees  to  establish  the  first  refinery  within  one 
year  from  the  approval  of  the  concession  by  the  Federal  Congress. 
The  concession  may  be  transferred  to  third  parties. 
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Office  oí  Legation,  1728  Twenty-flrst  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bolivia Señor  Don  Ignacio  Calderón, 

OfHce  of  Legation,  1633  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chile Señor  Don  Eduarix)  Siarez  Mujica, 

Oflice  of  Legation,  1104  Vermont  Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Costa  Rica Señor  Don  Joaquín  Bernardo  Calvo, 

Office  of  Legation,  1329  Eighteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cuba Señor  Don  Antonio  Martín  Rivero, 

Ottice  of  Legation,  "The  Park  wood,"  Wa-^hington,  D.  C. 
Dominican  Republic... Sefior  Don  Francisco  J.  Peynado, 
Offite  t)f  legation.  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ecuador Señor  Dr.  Rafael  M.  Arízaga.^ 

Guatemala Señor  Don  Joaquín  Méndez, 

Office  of  Legation.  \M0  M  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Haiti Mr.  Solon  Menos, 

Office  of  Legation.  1429  Rhotle  Inland  Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honduras Señor  Dr.  Fausto  Dá  vila,  ^ 

Lt'gtttíon  in  oliargc  of  Minister  of  Guatemala. 

NicarafTua Señor  Dr.  Salvador  Castrillo, 

Office  of  Legation.  "Stoneleigh  Court."  Washington,  D.  G. 

Panama Señor  Don  Ricardo  Arias, 

Office  of  Legation,  im  Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Peru Señor  Dr.  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet, 

Office  of  Legation,  2223  R  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Salvador Señor  Don  Federico  Me-iia, 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  Portland,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

Uruguay Señor  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pena, 

Office  of  Legation.  1539  Eighteenth  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Venezuela Señor  Dr.  Pedro  Ezequiel  Rojas, 

Office  of  Legation,  1017  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


^ 


CHARGES  D'AFFAIRES. 

Colombia Señor  Don  Roberto  McDouall, 

Office  of  Legation.  "The  Ontario."  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ecuador Señor  Dr.  S.  S.  Wither, 

Office  of  legation,  31  Broadway,  New  Yorlt  City. 

[Paraguay  has  at  present  no  representative  on  the  Governing  Board.] 


1  Absent. 
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UNITED  STATES 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE 
LATIN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Brazil Edwin  V.  Morgan,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mexico Hekby  L.  Wilson,  Mexico. 

ENVOYS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTERS  PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Argentine  Republic John  W.  Gabrett,  Buenos  Aires. 

Bolivia Horace  Q.  Enowlbs,  La  Paz. 

Chile Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Santiago. 

Colombia James  T.  Du  Bois,  Bogota. 

Costa  Rica Lewis  Einstein,  San  Jose. 

Cuba Arthur  M.  Beaupré,  Havana. 

Dominican  Republic William  W.  Russell,  Santo  Domingo. 

Ecuador Evan  E.  Young,  Quito. 

Guatemala R.  S.  Reynolds  Hrrr,  Guatemala  City. 

Haiti Henry  W.  Furniss,  Port  au  Prince. 

Honduras Charles  D.  White,  Tegucigalpa. 

Nicaragua George  T.  Weitzel,  Managua. 

Panama H.  Percival  Dodge,  Panama. 

Paraguay (Same  as  Uruguay.  ) 

Peru H.  Clay  Howard,  Lima. 

Salvador William  Heimke,  San  Salvador. 

Uruguay Nicolay  A.  Grevstad,  Montevideo. 

Venezuela Eluott  Northcott,  Caracas. 
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